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ST. REMIGIUS, CONFESSOR, 


ARCHBISHOP OF RHEIMS. 


From his ancient life now lost, but abridged by Fortunatus, and his life compiled by 
archbishop Hinemar, with a history of the translation of his relicks. See also 
St. Gregory of Tours, 1. 2. Fleury, 1.99. n. 44, &c. Ceillier, t. 16. Rivet, Hist. 
Liter, de la Fr. t. 3. p. 155. Suysken the Bollandist, t. 1. Octob. p. 59. 187. 


A. D. 533. 


ma REMIGIUS, the great apostle of the French nation, was 
one of the brightest lights of the Gaulish church, illustrious 
for his leatane. soquence. sanctity, and miracles. An epis-- 
copacy of seventy years, and many great actions have ren- 
dered his name famous in the annals of the church. His 
very birth was wonderful, and his life was almost a continued 
miracle of divine grace. His father Emilius, and his mother 
Cilinia, both descended of noble Gaulish families, enjoyed an 
affluent fortune, lived in splendour suitable to their rank at 
the castle of Laon, and devoted themselves to the exercise of 
all Christian virtues. St. Remigius seems to have been born 
in the year 439. He had two brothers older than himself, 
Principius, bishop of Soissons, and another whose name is 
not known, but who was father of St. Lupus, who was after- 
ward one of his uncle’s successors in the episcopal see of 
Soissons. An hermit named Montanus, foretold the birth of 


(8) The chronology of this saint’s life] been bishop fifty-three years, and. Saint 
is determined by the following circum-| Gregory of Tours says that he held that 
stances: Historians agree that he was| dignity above seventy years. Conse- 
made bishop when he was twenty-two | quently he died in ak in the ninety- 


years old. The saint says, in a letter | fourth year of his age ; was born in 439, 


basen Sa he wrote in 512, that he had then | and in 512 was seventy five years old, 
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our saint to his mother ; and the pious parents had a special 
care of his education, looked upon him as a child blessed by 
heaven, and were careful to put him into the best hands. 
His nurse Balsamia is reckoned among the saints, and is 
honoured at Rheims in a collegiate church which bears her 
name. She had a son called Celsin, who was afterward a 
disciple of our saint, and is known at Laon by the name of 
St. Soussin. St. Remigius had an excellent genius, made 
great progress in learning, and in the opinion of St. Apolli- 
naris Sidonius, who was acquainted with him in the earlier 
part of his life, he became the most eloquent person in that 
age.) He was remarkable from his youth for his extraor- 
dinary devotion and piety, and for the severity of his mordls. 
A secret apartment in which he spent a great part of his 
time in close retirement, in the castle of Laon, whilst he lived 
there, was standing in the ninth century, and was visited 
with devout veneration when Hincmar wrote. Our saint 
earnestly thirsting after greater solitude, and the means of a 
more sublime perfection, left his father’s house, and made 
choice of a retired abode, where, having only God for witness, 
he abandoned himself to the fervour of his zeal in fasting, 
watching, and prayer. The episcopal see of Rheims” be- 
coming vacant by the death of Bennagius, Remigius, though 
only twenty-two years of age, was compelled, notwithstand- 
ing his extreme reluctance, to take upon him that important 
charge ; his extraordinary abilities seeming to the bishops of 
the province a sufficient reason for dispensing with the canons 
in point of age. In this new dignity, prayer, meditation on 
the holy scriptures, the instruction of the people, and the 


() LL. 9. ep. 7. 


(>) The origin of the episcopal see of 
Rheims is obscure. On Sixtus and Sini- 
cius, the apostles of that province, see 
Marlot, |. 1, c. 12. t.1. Hist. Metrop. 
Rhem. and chiefly Dom Dionysius de 
Ste-Marthe, Gallia Christiana nov, t. 9. 
p. 2. Sixtus and Sinicius were fellow- 
labourers in first planting this church ; 
Sinicius survived and succeeded his col- 


league in this see. Among their disciples 


many received the crown of martyrdom 


under Rictius Varus, about the year 287, 
namely Timotheus, Apollinaris, Maurus 
a priest, Macra a virgin, and many 
others whose bodies were found in the city 
itself, in 1640 and 1650, near the church 
of St. Nicasius: their heads and arms 
were pierced with huge nails, as was 
St. Quintin under the same tyrant: also 
St. Piat, &c. St. Nicasius is counted the 


eleventh, and St. Remigius the ‘Gfteenth 


archbishop of this see. 
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conversion of infidels, heretics, and sinners were the con- 
stant employment of the holy pastor. Such was the fire and 
unction with which he announced the divine oracles to all 
ranks of men, that he was called by many a second St. Paul. 
_ St. Apollinaris Sidonius® was not able to find terms to ex- 
press his admiretion of the ardent charity and purity with 
which this zealous bishop offered at the altar an incense of 
sweet odour to God, and of the zeal with which by his words 
he powerfully subdued the wildest hearts, and brought them 
under the yoke of virtue, inspiring the lustful with the love 
of purity, and moving hardened sinners to bewail their 
offences with tears of sincere compunction. The sameauthor, 
who, for his eloquence and piety was one of the greatest 
' lights of the church in that age, testifies,®) that he procured 
copies of the sermons of this admirable bishop, which he 
esteemed an invaluable treasure; and says that in them he 
admired the loftiness of the thoughts, the judicious choice of 
the epithets, the gracefulness and propriety of the figures, 
and the justness, strength, and closeness of the reasoning, 
which he compares to the vehemence of thunder ; the words 
flowed like a gentle river, but every part in each discourse 
was so naturally connected, and the style so even and smooth, 
that the whole carried with it an irresistible force. The de- 
soi and beauty of the thoughts and expression were at the 
‘same time enchanting, this being sosmooth, that it might be 
compared to the smoothest ice or crystal upon which a nail 
runs without meeting with the least rub or unevenness. 
Another main exdelleney of these sermons consisted in the 
sublimity of the divine maxims which they contained, and 
the unction and sincere piety with which they were delivered ; 
but the holy bishop’s sermons and zealous labours derived 
thetr greatest force from the sanctity of his life, which was 
supported by an extraordinary gift of miracles. Thus was 
St. Remigius qualified and Bfepared by God to be made the 
apostle of a great nation. 
The Gauls who had formerly extended their conquests by 
large colonies in Asia, had subdued a great part of Italy, and 
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brought Rome itself to the very brink of utter destruction,© 
were at length reduced under the Roman yoke by. Julius 


Ceesar, fifty years before the Christian. era. 


It was the 


custom of those proud conquerors, as St. Austin observes,“ 
to. impose the law of their own language upon the nations 


which they subdued.“ After Gaul had been for the space 


(4) De Civ 


~+(©) See D. Brezillac, a Maurist monk, 
Histoire de Gaules, et des Conquetes des 
Gaulois, 2 vols. 4to, printed in 1752; and 
Cesar’s Commentaries De Bello Gallico, 
who wrote and fought with the same in- 
imitable spirit. Also Observations sur la 
Religion des Gaulois, et sur celle des 
Germains, par M. Freret, t. 34. des 
Memoires. de Literature de l’Academie 
des Inscriptions. An. 1751. 

(4) The Gauls became so learned and 
eloquent, that among them several seemed 
almost to rival the greatest men among 
the Romans. Not to mention Virgil, Livy, 
Catullus, Cornelius Nepos, the two 
Plinies, and other ornaments of the 
Cisalpine Gaul; in the Transalpine Pe- 
tronius Arbiter, Terentius Varro, Roscius, 
Pompeius Trogus, and others are ranked 
among the foremost in the list of Latin 
writers. How much the study of eloquence 
and the sacred sciences flourished in 
Gaul when the faith was planted there, 
appears from St. Martin, St. Sulpitius 
Severus, the two SS. Hilaries, St. Pauli- 
nus, Salvian of Marseilles, the glorious 
St. Remigius, St. Apollinaris Sidonius, 
&e. 

- Dom Rivet proves (Hist. Lit. t. 1.) that 
the Celtic tongue gave place in most 
parts to the Roman, and seems long since 
extinct, except in certain proper names, 
and some few other words. Samuel 
Bochart, the father of conjectures (as he 
is called by Menage in his Phaleg,) de- 
rives it from the Phenician. Borel (Pref. 
sur les Recherches Gauloises) and Marcel 
(Hist. de lorigine de la monarchie Fran- 
Goise, t. 1. p. 11.) from the Hebrew. 
The latter ingenious historian observes, 
that a certain analogy between all lan- 
guages shews them to have sprang from 
one primitive tongue; which affinity is 
far more sensible between all the western 


led gevert. 


languages, St. Jerom who had visited 
both countries, assures us, that in the 
fourth age the language was nearly the 
same that was spoken at Triers and in 
Galatia. (in Galat. Pref. 2. p. 255.) 
Valerius Andrewas (in Topogr. Belgic. 
p. 1.) pretends the ancient Celtic to be 
preserved in the modern Flemish; but 
this is certainly a bastard dialect derived 
from the Teutonic, and no more the 
Celtic than it was the language of Adam 
in Paradise, as Goropius Becanus pre- 
tended. The received opinion is, that the 
Welch tongue, and that still used in 
Lower Britany (which are originally the 
same language) are a dialect of the Celtic, 
though not perfectly pure; and Tacitus 
assures us, that the Celtic differed very 
little from the language of the Britons 
(Vita Agricole, c. 11.) which is preserved 
in the Welch tongue. 

Dom Pezron in his Antiquities of the 
ancient Celtes, has given abundant proofs 
that the Greek, Latin, and Teutonic have 
borrowed a great number of words from 
the Celtic, as well as from the Hebrew 
and Egyptian. M. Bullet, royal pro- 
fessor of the university of Besangon, has 
tbrown great light on this subject; he 
proves that the primeval Celts, and 
Scytho-Celts, have not only occupied the 
western regions of Europe, but extended 
themselves into Spain and Italy; that in 
their progress through the latter fine 
country, they met the Grecian colonies 
who were settled in its southern pro- 
vitices; and that having incorporated 
with one of those colonies on the banks 
of the Tyber, the Latin tongue had in 
course of time been formed out of the 
Celtic and Greek languages. Of this 
coalition of Celts and Grecians in ancient 
Latium, and of this original of the Latin 
language, that learned antiquary has 
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of about five hundred years, one of the richest and most 
powerful provinces of the Roman empire, it fell into the 
Jhands of the French; but these new masters, far from ex- 


given unexceptionable proofs, and con- 
firms them by the testimonies of Pliny 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 

In its original the Celtic, like all other 
eastern tongues after the confusion at 
Babel, was confined to between four and 
five hundred words, mostly monosyllables. 
‘The wants and ideas of men being but 
few in the earliest times, they required 
but few terms to express them by ; and it 
was in proportion to the invention of 
arts, and the slow progress of science, 
that new terms have been multiplied, and 
that signs of abstract ideas have been 
compounded. Language, yet in its in- 
fancy, came only by degrees to the ma- 
turity of copious expression, and gram- 
matical precision. In the vast regions 
occupied by the ancient Celts, their lan- 
guage branched out into several dialects; 
intermixture with new nations on the 
continent, and the revolutions incident to 
time produced them; and uitimately 
these dialects were reduced to distinct 
tongues, so different in texture and syn- 
tax, that the tracing them to the true 
stock would not be easy; had we not an 
inerrable clue to lead us in the multitude 
of Celtic terms common to all. The 
Cumaraeg of the Welch and Gadelic of 
the Irish, are living proofs of this fact. 
The Welch and Irish tongues preserved 
to our own time in ancient writings, are 
undoubtedly the purest remains of the 
ancient Celtic. Formed in very remote 
periods of time, and confined to our own 
western isles, they approached nearer to 
their original than the Celtic tongues of 
the continent; and according to the 
learned Leibnitz, the Celtic of Ireland (a 
country the longest free from all foreign 
intermixture} bids fairer for originality 
than that of any other Celtic people. 

It is certain that the Irish Celtic, as 
we find it in old books, exhibits a strong 
proof of its being the language ofa cul- 
tivated nation. Nervous, copious, and 
pathetic in phraseology, it is thoroughly. 
free frem the. consonantal harshness, 
which -rendered the Celtic dialects of 
ancient. Gaul grating to Roman ears; 


it furnishes the poet and orator very 
promptly with the vocal arms, which 
give energy to expression, and elevation 
to sentiment. This language, in use at 
present among the common people of 
Ireland, is falling into the corruptions 
which ever attend any tongue confined 
chiefly to the illiterate vulgar. These 
corruptions are increasing daily. The 
Erse of Scotland is still more corrupt, as 
the inhabitants of the Highlands have 
had no schools for the preservation of 
their language for seyeral ages, and as 
none of the old writings of their bards 
and senachies have been preserved. The 
poems therefore published lately by an 
able writer under the name of Ossian, 
are undoubtedly his own, grafted on tra- 
ditions still sung among his countrymen 3; 
and similar to the tales fathered on Oisin, 
the son of Fin-mac-Cumhal, sung at pre- 
sent among the common people of Ire- 
land. It was a pleasing artifice. The 
fame of composition transferred to old 
Ossian, returned back in due time to the 
true author; and criticism, recovered 
from the surprise of an unguarded mo- 
ment, did him justice. The works of 
Ossian, if any he composed, have been 
long since lost, not a trace remains ; and 
it was soon discovered that the Celtic 
dialect of a prince, represented by Mr. 
Macpherson as an illiterate bard of the 
third century, could not be produced in 
the eighteenth, and that a publication of 


those poems in modern Erse would prove 


them modern compositions ; for further 
observations on the ancient Celtic lan- 


“guage, and on the poems of Ossian, we 


refer the reader to O’Conor’s excellent 
Dissertations on the history of Ireland, 
Dublin, 1766. 

Bonamy (Diss. sur l'Introduct. de la 
Langue Latine dans les Gauls. Memoires 
de l’Acad. des Inscriptions, vol. 24.) finds 
fault with Rivet for making his assertion 
too general, and proves that the Franks 
kept to their own old Teutonie language 
‘for some time at court, and in certain 
towns where they were most numerous; — 
and always retained some Teutonic words 
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tirpating or expelling the old Roman or Gaulish inhabitants, 
became, by a coalition with them, one people, and took up 


their language and manners.© 


even after the Latin language of the old 
inhabitants prevailed; but:he grants, that 
out of thirty French words it is hard to 
find one that is not derived from Latin. 
Rivet would probably have granted as 
much; for he never denied but some few 
French words are of Teutonic extraction ; 
or that the Franks for some time retained 
their own language amongst themselves, 
though they also learned usually the old 
Latin language of the Gauls, amongst 
whom they settled, which is evidently the 
basis of all the dialects spoken in France, 
except of that of Lower Britany, and a 
considerable part of the Burgundian ; yet 
there is every where some foreign alloy, 
which is very considerable in Gascony, 
and part of Normandy. Even the differ- 
ences. in the Provencal and others are 
mostiy a corrupt Latin. 

(€) The Franks or French fare been 
sought for by different authors in every 
province of Germany, and by some near 
the Palus Meeotis; but the best writers 
now agree with Spener, the most judici- 
ous of the modern German historians, 
(Notit. Germ. antiqu. t. 1.) that the 
Franks were composed of several German 
nations, which entered into a confederacy 
together to seek new settlements, and 
defend their liberty and independency ; 
from which liberty, according to some, 
they took the name of Franks, unknown 
among the German nations when Tacitus 
wrote; but the word Frenk or Frank, 
signified in the old German tongue, 
Fierce or Cruel, as Bruzen de la Marti- 
niere observes, in his additions to Puffen- 
dorf’s Introduction to modern history, 
t. 5. The Franks are first mentioned by 
the writers, of the Augustan History m 
the reign of Gallien. From Eumenius’s 
panegyric in praise of Constantine, the 
first book of Claudian upon Stilico, and 
several passages of Apollinaris Sidonius, 
it. appears that they originally came 


chiefly from nations settled beyond the: 


Elbe, about the present dutchies of Sles- 
wick, and part of Holstein. This opinion 


is set ina favourable light in a disserta- . 


tion printed at Paris in 17483; and in 


Clovis, at his accession to the 


another wrote by F. Germon, published 
by F.Griffet, in his new edition of F, 
Daniel’s History m 1755. F. Germon 
places them in the countries situated be- 
tween the Lower Rhine, the Maine, the 
Elbe, and the Ocean, nearly the same 
whence the English Saxons afterward 
came ; after their first migrations pro- 
bably some more remote nations had 


| filled the void they had left. Among the 


Franks there were Bructeri, Cherisci, 
Catici, and Sicambri; but the Salii and 
Ripuarit or Ansuari, where the most con- 
siderable ; the latter for their numbers, 
the former for their riches, nobility, and 
power, say Martiniere and Messieurs de 
Boispreaux and Sellius, in their Histoire 
Generale des Provinces. Unies, (in 3 vols. 
4to. 1757.) ‘Leibnitz derives the name of 
Salians from the river Sala, and thinks 
the Salic laws, so famous among the 
French, were originally established by 
them. F. Daniel and M. Gundling warm< 
ly contend that they are more modern, 
framed since the conversion of the Franks 
to Christianity. De Boispreaux and Sel- 


_lius will have the laws to be as ancient as 


Leibnitz advances ; but acknowledge that 
the preface tu them is of Christian ori- 
ginal; perhaps changed, say they, by 
Clovis after his baptism. 

The Franks settled first on the eastern 
“banks of the Rhine, but soon crossed it ; 
for Vopiscus places them on both sides of 
that river. The country about the 
Lower Rhine, from Alsace to the Ger- 
manic ocean, is the first that was called 
France, and afterward distinguished by 
the name of Francia Germanica or Vetus, 
afterward eastern France, of which the 
part called Franconia still retains the 
name. See Eccard at length in Francia 
orientalis and d’Anville, p.18. Peutin- 
gers map (or the ancient topographical 
description of that. country, published. by 
Peutinger of Ausburg, but composed in 
the latter end. of the fourth:century). 
places France on the right-hand bank or. 
eastern side of the Rhine. The Franks 
chose their kings by lifting them upon 
a shield in the army... The names of:the 
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crown, was only fifteen years old: he became the greatest 
conqueror of his age, and is justly styled the founder of the 
French monarchy. Even whilst he was a pagan he treated 


first are Pkaramund, Clodion, Meroveus, 
and Childeric. In Meroveus the crown 
became hereditary, and from him the 
first race of the French kings is called 
Merovingian. F. Daniel will not allow. 
the names of these four kings before 
Clovis, to belong to the history of the 
French monarchy, being persuaded that 
they reigned only in old France beyond 
the Rhine, and possessed nothing in 
Gaul, though they made frequent excur- 
sions into its provinces for plunder. This 
novelty gave offence to many, and is 
warmly exploded by Du Bos, Dom Maur, 
Le Geadre, and others. For it is evident 
from incentestable monuments produced 
by Bosquet and others, that the Franks 
from Pharamund. began to extend their 
conquests in Belgic Gaul, though they 
sometimes met with checks. Henault 
observes, they had acquired a fixed settle- 
ment about the Rhine in 287, which was 
confirmed to them by the emperor Julian 
in 358 ; that under king Clodion in 445, 
they became masters of Cambray and the 
neighbouring provinces as far as the river 
Somme in Picardy. Their kings seem 
to have made Tournay for some time 
theiw residence. At least the tomb of 
Childeric was discovered at Tournay in 
1653, with undoubted marks, some of 
which are deposited in the king's library 
at Paris. See the Sieur Chifflet’s relation 
of this curious discovery, and Mabillon’s 
dissertation on the ancient burial-places 
of the kings of France. 

It is an ‘idle conceit of many painters, 
with Chifflet,’to imagine from the figures 


of -bees found in this monument, that | 


they ‘were the arms~of France above 
seven, hundred years before coat-armoury 
was thought. of, which was a badge of 
noble personages first invented for the 
sake of distinction at the tilts and tour- 
naments, A swarm of bees following a 
leader was a natural emblem for a colony 
seeking a new settlement.’ Some think 
the fleur-de-lis to have been first taken 
from some ill-shaped half figures of bees 
on old royal ornaments, See Addition 


aux Dissertations concernant le nom 


patronimique de Il’auguste maison de 
France, shewing that it never had a name 
but in each branch that of its appanage 
or estate. Amsterdam, 1770, with a 
second Diss. extrait concernant les armes 
des princes de la maison de France. The 
figure of the lis in the arms of France 
seems borrowed from the head of the 
battle-ax called Francische, the usual 
weapon of the ancient Franks; for it 
perfectly resembles it, not any of the 
flowers which bear the name of lis or iris ; 
though some reduce it to the Florentine 
iris, others to the March lily. See their 
figures in the botanists. On the tomb of 
queen Fredegundes in the abbey of Saint 
Germain-des-Prez, fleur-de-luces or de- 
lis, are found used as ornaments in the 
crown and royal robes; and the same 
occurs in some other ornaments, as we 
find them sometimes employed in the 
monuments of the first English Norman 
kings, &c. See Montfaucon, Antiquites 
de la Monarchie Francoise, t.1. p. 31. 
But Philip Augustus or rather Lewis VII. 
was the first that took them for his coat 
of arms; and Charles VI. reduced their 
number to three. According to Le 
Gendre, Clodion began to reign over the 
Franks in 426, Meroveus in 446, Chil- 
deric in 450, and his son Clovis I. or the 
Great in 481. The Romans sometimes 
entered into treaties with them, and 
acknowledged them their allies. The 


| king of the Franks, probably Childeric, 


with his army, joined Aétius against the 
Huns, and was a powerful succour to 
him in the entire overthrow which he 
gave to Attila in 481. 

Clovis conquered all Gaul, except the 
southern provinces, which were before 
seized, part by the Burgundians, and part 
by the Goths. The western empire was 
extinguished in 476, when the city of 
Rome and all Italy fell into the hands of 
Odoacer, king of the Turcilingi and the 
Heruli, who marched thither out.of Pan- 
nonia. Nevertheless, Syagrius, son of 
the Roman governor Aigidius in Gaul, 
still kept an army on foot there, though 
without a master, there being no longer 
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the Christians, especially the bishops, very well, spared the 
‘churches and honoured holy men, particularly St. Remigius, 
to whom he caused one of the reisstNS of his church, which a 


any Roman emperor. Clovis, who passed 
the five first years of his reign in peace, 
marched against him in 486, defeated 
him ina great battle near Soissons, and 
afterward, in 489, caused his head to be 
cut off. Extending his conquests, he 
possessed himself of Tongres in 491, and 
‘of Rheims in 493, the same year in which 
he married St. Clotildis.. After the battle 
of Tolbiac in 496, he subdued the whole 
country as far as the Rhine; and in 497 
the Roman ‘army about the Loire, and 


' ‘the people of Armorica, who were become 


independent and had received new colo- 
nies from Britain, submitted to him. In 
507 he vanquished and slew Alaric, king 
of the Visigoths, with his own hands, in 
a single combat at the head of the two 
‘armies near Poitiers, and conquered ‘all 
the provinces that lie between the Loire 
‘and the Pyreneans; but being discom- 
fited by Theodoric before Arles in 509, he 
left the Visigoths in possession of Septi- 
mania, now called Languedoc, and the 
neighbouring provinces; and the Bur. 
gundians, possessed of those territories 
‘which they had seized one hundred years 
. before. The abbé Dubos (Histoire critique 
‘de ’etablisment de la monarchie Fran- 
coise dans les Gauls, two vols. quarto.) 
endeavours to prove that the Franks be- 
came masters of the greatest part of 
Gaul, not as invaders, but by alliances 
with the Romans. It is certain they 
gained the friendship of most of the old 


inhabitants, pretending they came only 


to rescue and protect them in their liber- 
ties ; and their government was more mild 


and desirable than that’ of the Goths. 


or Burgundians, to whom the Gauls 
must have otherwise been left a prey. 
Neither did the Franks extirpate the 
conquered Gauls, but mixed with them, 
and even learned their language. Nor 
- did they deprive the old inhabitants of 
their private estates, except in some par- 
ticular cases; these forfeited estates given 
to the Franks were called Salic lands, and 
subject to the Salic law, by which all 
contests about them were to be deter- 
mined by a combat of the parties and 


their Fribhds: The other estates enjoyed 
by the Franks consisted of civil benefices, 
after the Roman custom, from which 
that word was applied to ecclesiastical 
livings. These benefices were govern- 
ments, lucrative dignities, or estates con- 
ferred only for the life of the grantee. 
Under the second race of kings in France 
many powerful persons made these bene- 
fices hereditary in their families, in imi- 
tation of the Lombards, from whom fiefs 
and the feudatory laws, (things unknown 
among the Romans) were derived. By 
these fiefs the kingdoms of Italy, Ger- — 
many, and France were extremely weak- 
ened; the kings in France began from 
the twelfth century to recover such 
alienations, and abolish all petty sove- 
reignties in their dominions; a great 
project, which was not entirely completed 
till within our memory. 

Many additions were made to the Salic 
laws by several ancient French kings, so 
that the primitive articles are not to be 
distinguished. The most famous point 
is the exclusion of females from the suc- 
cession to the crown, on which see the 
learned dissertation of abbé Vertot, upon 
the origin of the Salic law, inserted in 


‘Memoires de 1l’Acad. des Inscript. et 


Belles Lettres, t.2. The most curious 
editions of the Salic law, divided into 
several chapters, are that of Fr. Pithou 
at Paris, in 1602, with a glossary of ob- 
scure terms and Teutonic words; that 
of Melchior Goldast, in his Collectio 
Constitutionum Imperialium, t. 3. p. 15. 
at Offenbach, in 1610. Another beautiful 
one at Antwerp in 1649, with an excel- 
lent glossary compiled by Godfrey Wen- 
delin; another at Paris, with the notes 
of the great magistrate, Jerom Bignon, 
together with the formularies of Marcul- 
sus; another by Baluze, with the capi- 
tulars of Charlemagne, who caused the 
Salic law to be revised ; that of Eccard, 
together with the law of the Ripuarians ; 
and lastly, that in Schitter’s Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Teutonicarum, in 1727. 
On the original constitution of the 'go- 
vernment of the Franks see F. Griffet, 
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soldier had taken away, to be'returned, and because the man 
-made some demur, slew him with his own hand. St. Clotildis, 
-whom he married in 493, earnestly endeavoured to persuade 
him to embrace the faith of Christ. The first fruit of their 
“Marriage was a son, who, by the mother’s procurement, was 
baptized, and called Ingomer. This child died during the 
time of his wearing the white habit, within the first week 
after his baptism. Clovis harshly reproached Clotildis, and 
said, ‘ If he had been consecrated in the name of my gods, 
‘he had not died ; but Dvine been baptized in the name of 
‘* yours, he boutdd not live.’? The queen answered: ** T 
thank God, who has thought me worthy of bearing a child 
« whom he has called to his kingdom.” She had afterwanl 
another son, whom she infockinad to be baptized, and who 
was named Chlodomir. He also fell sick, and the king said 
in great anger: ‘‘ It could not be otherwise: he will die 
“¢ presently in the same manner his brother did, having been 
‘‘ baptized in the name of your Christ.”? God was pleased 
to put the good queen to this trial; but by her prayers this 
child recovered.’ She never ceased to exhort the king to 
forsake his idols, and to acknowledge the true God; but he 
held out a long time against all her arguments, till, on the 
following occasion, God was pleased wonderfully to bring 
him to the confession of his holy name, and to dissipate that 
fear of the world which chiefly held bim back so long, he 
being apprehensive lest his pagan. subjects sialear pane um- 
brage at such a change. | ; 
The Suevi and Allemiabni in’ Germany dsbemttiell a nu- 
merous and valiant army, and under the command of several 
kings, passed the Rhine, hoping to dislodge their country- 
men the Franks, and obtain for themselves the glorious spoils: 
of the Roman ‘empire in Gaul. Clovis marched to meet 
them near his frontiers, and one of the fiercest battles re- 
corded in history was fought at Tolbiac. Some think that 


(5).S, Greg, Turon. Hist. 1. 2... 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. 


Melanges Historiques and Critiques, t. 1. France sous la premiere et 2de Race de 
p- 1. Diss. against Boulainvilliers and | nos Rois, 1769. 
Gourcy, Quel fut l’etat des Personnes en 
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the situation of these German nations, the shortness of the 
march of Clovis, and the route which he took, point out the 
place of this battle to have been some where in Upper 
Alsace.) But most modern historians agree that Tolbiac is 
the present Zulpich, situated in the dutchy of Juliers, four 
leagues from Cologn, betwixt the Meuse and the Rhine; and 
this is demonstrated by the judicious and learned d’ Anville.™ 
In this engagement the king had given the command of the 
infantry to his cousin Sigebert, fighting himself at the head 
of.the cavalry. The shock of the enemy was so terrible, that 
Sigebert was in a short time carried wounded out of the 
field, and the infantry was entirely routed, and put to flight. 
Clovis saw the whole weight of the battle falling on his 
cavalry; yet stood his ground, fighting himself like a lion, 
covered with blood and dust ; and encouraging his men to 
exert their utmost strength, he performed with them wonder- 
ful exploits of valour. Notwithstanding these efforts, they 
were at Jength bore down, and began to flee and disperse 
themselves ; nor could they be rallied by the commands and 
entreaties of their king, who saw the battle upon which his 
_ empire depended, quite desperate. Clotildis had said to him 
in taking leave: ‘‘ My lord, you are going to conquest ; but 
‘* in order to be victorious, invoke the God of the Christians: 
he is the sole Lord of the universe, and is styled the God 
** of armies. If you address yourself to him with confidence, 
*‘ nothing can resist you. Though your enemies were a 
* hundred against one, you would tringesh over them.’’ The 
king called to mind these her words in his present extremity, 
and lifting up his eyes to heaven, said, with tears, ‘‘O Christ, 
<‘ whom Clotildis invokes as Son of the living God, I implore 
«* thy succour, I have called upon my gods, and find they 
‘have no power. I therefore invoke thee; I believe in 
“thee. Deliver me from my enemies, and I will be baptized 
‘in thy name.” No sooner had he made this prayer than 
his scattered cavalry began to rally about his person; the 
battle was renewed with fresh vigour, and the chief king and 


(6) See Henschenius ad 6 Febr. in S. Vedasto, and F. Barre, Hist. d’Allemagne, 
t. 1. sub fine—() D’Anville l’etats formes apres la chute de empire. Romais ep 
occident. 4to, 1771. , ; 
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generalissimo of the enemy being slain, the whdéle army 
threw down their arms, and begged for quarter. Clovis 
granted them their lives and liberty upon ‘condition that the 
country of the Suevi in Germany should ‘pay him an annual 
tribute. He seems to have also subdued and imposed the 
same yoke upon the Boioarians or Bavarians; for his suc- 
cessors gave that people their first princes or dukes, as 
F. Daniel shews at large. This miraculous victory was gained 
in the fifteenth year of his reign, of Christ 496. 

Clovis, from that ineniGrdbile day, thought of nothing but of 
preparing himself for the holy laver of regenevatton! In his 
return from this expedition he passed By Toul, and there 
took with him St. Vedast, a holy priest who led a retired life 
in that city, that he might be instructed by him in, the faith 
during his journey ; so impatient was he to fulfil his vow of 
becoming a Christian, that the least wilful delay appeared to 
him criminal. The queen, upon this news, sent privately to 
St. Remigius to come to her, and went with him herself to 
meet the kingin Champagne. Clovis no sooner saw her, but 
he cried out to her, ‘“‘ Clovis has vanquished the Alemanni, 
*‘ and you have triumphed over Clovis. ‘The business you 
‘‘ have so much at heart, is done; my baptism can be no 
*¢ longer delayed.”’ ‘The queen answered, “To the God of 
‘* hosts is the glory of both these triumphs due.” She en- 
couraged him forthwith to accomplish his vow, and presented 
to him St, Remigius as the most holy bishop in his dominions. 
This great prelate continued his instruction, and prepared _ 
him for baptism by the usual practices of fasting, penance, 


and prayer. Clovis suggested to him that he apprehended — 


the people that obeyed him would not be willing to forsake — 
their gods, but said he would speak to them according to his 
instructions. He assembled the chiefs of his nation for this 
purpose ; but they prevented his speaking, and criéd out with 
a loud voice, ‘‘ My Lord, we wind mortal gods, and 
‘S are ready to follow the immortal God, whom Remigius 
‘* teaches.” «St: Remigius and St. Vedast therefore instructed 
and prepared them for baptism. Many bishops repaired to 
Rheims for this solemnity, which they judged proper to 
perform on Christmas-day, rather than to defer it till Easter. 
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The king ‘set. oi: rest an example of compunction and de- 
votion, asang aside his purple and crown, and, covered with 
ashes, imploring night and day the divine mercy. To give 
an external pomp to this sacred action, in order to strike the 
senses of a barbarous people, and impress a sensible awe and 
respect upon: their minds, the good queen took care that the 
streets from the palace to the great church should be adorned 
with rich hangings, and that the church and baptistery should 
be lighted up with a great number of perfumed wax tapers, 
and scented. with exquisite odours. ©The ‘ catechumens 
marched, in) procession, carrying crosses, and singing the 
Litany. . St..Remigius conducted the king by the hand, fol- 
lowed by, the queen and the people. Coming near the 
sacred font, the holy bishop, who had with great application 
softened the heart of this proud barbarian conqueror into 
sentiments,of Christian meekness and humility, said to him, 
‘<< Bow down, your, neck. with meekness, great Sicambrian 
‘© prince : adore what you have hitherto burnt; and burn 
‘* what you. have hitherto adored.’’ Words which may be 
emphatically’ addressed: to every penitent, to express the 
change of his heart and conduct, in renouncing the idols of 
his passions, and putting on the spirit of sincere Christian 
piety and humility. The king was baptized by St. Remigius 
on Christmas-day,. as St. Avitus. assures us.® St. Remigius 
afterward, baptized Albofleda, the king’s sister, and three 
thousand persons. of his army, that is, of the Franks, who 
were. yet only a body of troops dispersed among the Gauls. 
Albofleda died soon after, and the king being extremely af- 
flicted at her. loss, St. Remigius wrote him a letter of con- 
- solation, representing to him the happiness of such a death’ 
in the grace of baptism, by which we ought to believe she 
had received the crown of virgins. | Lantilda, another sister’ 
of Clovis, who had fallen into the.Arian heresy, was recon- 
ciled to the catholic faith, and received the unction of the 
holy chrism, that is, says Fleury, confirmation ; though some 
think it only a rite used in the eer nie certain 


® Fleury, 1, 30. n. 46, &c. Avitus ep. 166, &c. See Buysked, Sec, 7. p. 80—— 
(9) In App. op. S. Greg. Tur, p. 1326, et apud Marlot, Hist, Eccl. Rhemens,; . 
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heretics... The king, after his baptism, bestowed many lands 
on St. Remigius, who distributed them to several churches, 
as he did the donations of several others among the Franks, 
lest they should imagine he had attempted their conversion 
out of interest: He gave a considerable part to St. Mary’s 
church at Laon, where he had been brought up; and estab- 
lished. Genebald, a nobleman skilled in profane and divine 
learning, first bishop of that see... He had married a niece of 
St. Remigius, but was separated from her to devote himself 
to the practices of piety. Such was the original of the 
bishopric of Laon, which before was part of the diocess of 
Rheims. | St. Remigius also constituted Theodore bishop of 
Tournay in 487. St. Vedast, bishop of Arras in 498, and of 
Cambray in 510. He sent Antimund to preach the faith to 
the Morini, and to found the church of Terouenne. Clovis 
built churches in many places, conferred upon them great 
riches, and by an edict invited all his subjects to embrace the 
Christian faith. St. Avitus, bishop of Vienne, wrote to him 
a letter of congratulation, upon his baptism, and exhorts him 
to send ambassadors to the remotest German nations beyond 
the Rhine, to solicit them to open their hearts to the faith. 
When Clovis was preparing to march against Alaric, in 
506, St. Remigius sent him a letter of advice how he ought 
to govern his people so. as to draw down upon himself the 
divine blessings.“ ‘* Choose,” said he, ‘* wise counsellors, 
‘* who will be an honour to your reign. Respect the clergy. 
** Be the father and protector of your people; let it be your 
** study to lighten as much as possible all the burdens which 
** the necessities of the state may oblige them to bear: com- 
‘* fort and relieve the poor; feed the orphans; protect 
*‘ widows; suffer no extortion... Let the gate of your palace 
“* be open to all, that every one may have recourse to you for 
‘* justice: employ your great revenues. in redeeming cap- 
** tives,” &c. Clovis after his victories over the Visigoths, 


_ |) Cone. t. 4. p, 1402, . 


(©) We have two other letters of Saint | The Testament of St. Remigius, even 
Remigius extant, wrote to fellow-bishops, | without the interpolations found in some 
in all, four, not five, as Baillet mistook. | copies, is rejected by Rivet, &c. though 
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and the conquest of Toulouse, their capital in Gaul, sent a 
circular letter to all the bishops in his dominions, in which 
he allowed them to give liberty to any of the captives he had 
taken, but desired them only to make use of this privilege in 
favour of persons of whom they had some knowledge.“ 
Upon the news of these victories of Clovis over the Visigoths, 
Anastasius, the eastern emperor, to court his alliance against 
the Goths, who had principally concurred to the extinction of 
the western empire, sent him the ornaments and titles. of 
Patrician, Consul, and Augustus: from which time he was 
habited in purple, and styled himself Augustus. This great 
conqueror invaded Burgundy to compel iking Gondebald to 
allow a dower to his queen, and to revenge the murder of her 
father and uncle; but was satisfied with the yearly tribute 
which the tyrant promised to pay him. The perfidious 
Arian afterward murdered his third brother; whereupon 
Clovis again attacked and vanquished him; but, at the en- 
treaty of Clotildis, suffered him to reign tributary to him, 
and allowed his son Sigismund to ascend the throne after his 
death. Under the protection of this great: monarch Saint 
Remigius wonderfully propagated the gospel of Christ by the 
conversion of a great part of the French nation; in which 
work God endowed him with an extraordinary gift of 
miracles, as we are assured not only by Hinemar, Flodoard, 
and all other historians who have mentioned him, but also 
by other incontestable monuments and authorities. Not to 
mention his Testament, in which mention is made of his 
miracles, the bishops who were assembled in the celebrated 
conference that was held at Lyons against the Arians in his 


(1) Cone. t. 4. p. 1402. Du Chesne, Hist, Francor. Script. t. 1. p. 936. and 
Append. Qp, S. Greg. Turon. p. 1327, 


which express the catholic doctrine con- 


it is judged genuine by Mabillon, Du 
cerning the blessed eucharist. 


Cange, and Ceillier, and was known to 


Hinemar and Flodoard. The churches 
of Rheims, Laon, Arras, and others enjoy 
to this day the lands which are by it be- 
queathed to them. St. Remigius gave to 
the church of Rheims a silver chalice, or- 
namented with several images, and on it 
he caused three’ verses to be engraved, 


*¢ Hauriat hinc populus vitam de sanguine sacro, 
Injecto ezternus quem fudit vulnere Christus. 
Remigius reddit Domino sua vota sacerdos.” 

Hincmar. in vita Remigii. 


This chalice was sold in Hincmar’s time 
for the ransom of captives taken by the 


Normans. 
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time, declare they were stirred up to exert their zeal in de- 
fence of the catholic faith by the example of Remigius, 
“* Who,” say they,“” “ hath every where destroyed the 
“‘ altars of the idols by a multitude of miracles and signs.” 
The chief among these prelates were Stephen bishop of 
Lyons, St. Avitus of Vienne, his brother Apolliviaris of 
Valence, and Eonius of Arles. They all went to wait upon 
Gondebald, the Arian king of the Burgundians, who was at 
Savigny, and entreated him to command his Arian bishops to 
hold a public conference with them. When he shewed 
much unwillingness they all prostrated themselves before 
him, and wept bitterly. The king was sensibly affected at 
the sight, and kindly raising them up, promised to give them 
an answer soon after. They went back to Lyons, and the 
king returning thither the next day, told them their desire 
was granted. It was the eve of St. Justus, and the catholic 
bishops passed the whole night in the church of that saint in 
devout prayer; the next day, at the hour appointed by the 
king, they repaired to his palace, and, before him and many 
of his senators, entered upon the disputation, St. Avitus 
speaking for the Catholics, and one Boniface for the Arians. 
The latter answered only by clamours and injurious language, 
treating the Catholics as worshippers of three Gods. The 
issue of a second meeting, some days after, was the same with 
that of the first; and many Arians were converted. Gonde- 
bald himself, some time after, acknowledged to St. Avitus, that 
he believed the Son and the Holy Ghost to be equal to the 
Father, and desired him to give him privately the unction of 
the holy chrism. St. Avitus said to him, “ Our Lord declares, 
“ Whoever shall confess me before men, him will I confess be- 
« fore my Father. You are a king, and have no persecution 
** to fear, as the apostles had. You fear a sedition among 
‘* the people, but ought not to cherish such a weakness. God 
_ © does not love him, he: for an earthly kingdom, dares not 
*¢ confess him before the world," The king knew not 
what to answer; but never had the courage to make a public 


(12) Cone, t. 4. p. 1318. Spicileg. t. 5. ps 110.—-(!3).S, Greg. Tur. Hist. 1,9 0,34. 
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profession of the catholic faith.© St. Remigius by his zealous 
endeavours promoted the catholic interest in Burgundy, and 
entirely crushed both idolatry and the Arian heresy in the 
French dominions. Ina synod he converted, in his old age, 
an Arian bishop who came thither to dispute against him.“ 
King Clovis died in 511. St. Remigius survived him many 
years, and died in the joint reign of his four sons, on the 
thirteenth of January in the year 533, according to Rivet, 
and in the ninety-fourth year of his age, having been bishop 
above seventy years. The age before the irruption of the 
Franks had been of all others the most fruitful in great and 
learned men in Gaul; but studies were there at the lowest 
ebb from the time of St. Remigius’s death, till they were re- 
vived in the reign of Charlemagne.“ The body of this holy 
archbishop was buried in St. Christopher’s church at Rheims, 
and found incorrupt when it was taken up by archbishop 
Hinemar in 852. Pope Leo IX. during a council which he 
held at Rheims in 1049, translated it into the church‘of the. 
Benedictin abbey, which bears his name in that city, on the | 
first of October, on which day, in memory of this and other 

translations, he appointed his festival to be celebrated, which, 

in Florus and other calendars, was before marked on the 

thirteenth of January. In 1646 this saint’s body was again 

visited by the archbishop with many honourable witnesses, 

and found incorrupt and whole in all its parts; but the skin 


(14) Cone. t. 4. p. 1572. from Hinemar and Flodoard, ¢. 16.—(!5) See Hist. Liter. 
dela Fr. t. 1,2, 3. 
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(6) In the Gombette law, framed by 
this Gondebald, king of Burgundy, art. 
45. the first mention is made of duels, to 
which men were commanded to refer 
those contests which they refused to de- 
termine by oaths. The Lombard laws in 
Italy authorised the same, but only with 
a buckler and clubs, cum fustibus et 
elypeo. This execrable practice became 
more pernicious when more dangerous 
weapons were used, and it was usurped 
by private authority; and though it was 
of barbarous extraction, unknown to all 


civilized nations most renowned for true 
valour, (as the Jews, Greeks, and Romans) 
and itself the basest as well as the most 
horrible and unnatural crime, it has been 
able, by maxims equally shocking to 
reason and religion, to pass, by a false 
prostitution of those names, for a test of 
courage, and a point of honour; espe- 
cially since the challenge sent by Francis I. 
of France to the emperor Charles V. whom 
he could no longer face with an army, as 
Spelman takes notice, 


» 
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was dried, and stuck to the winding-sheet, as it was described 
by Hinemar above eight hundred years before. It is now 
above twelve hundred years since his death.“ 


Care, watchings, and labours were sweet to this good 
pastor, for the sake of souls redeemed by the blood of Jesus. 


Knowing what pains our Redeemer took, and how much he 


suffered for sinners, during the whole course of his mortal 
life, and how tenderly his divine heart is ever open to them, 
this faithful minister was never weary in preaching, exhort- 
ing, mourning, and praying for those that were committed to 
his charge. In imitation of the good shepherd and prince of 
pastors, he was always ready to lay down his life for their 


safety: he bore them all in his heart, and watched over 


them, always trembling lest any among them.should perish, 
especially through his neglect; for he considered with what 
indefatigable rage the wolf watched continually to devour 
them. As all human endeavours are too weak to discover 
the wiles, and repulse the assaults of the enemy, without the 
divine light and strength, this succour he studied to obtain 
by humble supplications ; and when he was not taken up in 
external service for his flock, he secretly poured forth his 
soul in devout prayer before God for himself and them. 


ST. BAVO, nap aieecinicees PATRON OF GHENT. 


This great model of penance, called Allowin, surnamed. 
Bavo, was a nobleman, and native of that part of Brabant 
called Hasbain, at present comprised in the territory of Liege. 
After having led a very irregular life, and being left a domer 
by the death of his wife, Es was moved toa sincere conver- 
sion to God by a sermon which he heard St. Amand preach, 


The apostolical man had no sooner finished his discourse, but 
Bavo followed him, and threw himself at his feet, bathed in 


a flood of tears. Sobs expressed the sorrow and emotions of 
his heart more eloquently than any words could have done, 


and it was some time before his voice was able to break 


(16) Gall, Chr. nov. t. 9+ p, 13. et 290. 
Vo, X. B 
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through his sighs. ‘When he had somewhat recovered him- 
self he confessed himself the basest and most ungrateful of 
all sinners, and earnestly begged to be directed in the paths 
of true penance and salvation. The holy pastor, who saw in 
his unfeigned tears the ‘sincerity of his compunction, was far 
from flattering him in the beginning of his work, by. which 
his penance would have remained imperfect : and whilst he 
encouraged him by the consideration of the boundless mercy 
of God, he set before his eyes the necessity of appeasing the 
divine indignation by a course of penance proportioned to the 
enormity of his offences, and of applying powerful remedies 
to the deep wounds of his soul, that his inveterate distempers 
might be radically cured, his vicious inclinations perfectly 
corrected and reformed, and his heart become a new creature, _ 
By these instructions Bavo was more and more penetrated 
with the most sincere sentiments of compunction, made his 
confession, and entered upon a course of canonical penance.® 
Going home he distributed all his moveables and money 
among the poor, and having settled his affairs, retired to the 
monastery at Ghent, where he received the tonsure at the 
hands of St. Amand, and was animated by his instructions to _ 
advance daily in the fervour of his penance, and in the 
practice of ‘all virtues. ‘‘ It is a kind of apostacy,” said that 
prudent director to him, ‘ for a soul which has had the hap- 
‘* piness to see the nothingness of this world, and the depth 
* of her spiritual miseries, not to raise herself daily more 
‘© and more above them, and to make continual approaches 
* nearer to God.”’ 

Bavo considered that self-denial and penance are the means _ 
by which a penitent must punish sin in himself, and are alse 
one part of the remedy by which he must heal his perverse 
inclinations, and carnal passions. He therefore seemed to 
set no bounds to the ardour with which he laboured to con- 
summate the sacrifice of his penance by the baptism of his 
tears, the compunction and humiliation of his heart, the 
mortification of his will, and the rigour of his austerities. To 


ic) “ Post peenitentie confessionem an- | tiam,” &c, See the original author of his 
nis tribus preter 40 dierum jabstinen- | life, 
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satisfy his devotion, St. Amand after some time gave him 
leave to lead an eremitical life. He first chose for his! abode 
a hollow trunk of a large tree ; but afterward built himself a 
cell in the forest of Maliedan’ near Ghent, where wild herbs 
and water were his chief subsistence. He returned to the 
“monastery of St. Peter at Ghent, where St. Amand had ap- 
pointed St. Floribert the first abbot over a community. of 
clerks, says the original author of our saint’s life. With the 
approbation of St. Floribert, Bavo built himself a new cell 
in another neighbouring wood, where he lived a recluse, in- 
tent only on invisible goods, in an entire oblivion of creatures. 
He died on the first of October, about the year 653, according 
to Mabillon, but according to Henschenius, 657. Perier 
rather thinks in 654. The holy bishop St. Amand, the abbot 
St. Floribert with his monks, and Domlinus the priest of 
Turholt were present at his glorious passage, attending him 
in prayer. The example of his conversion moved sixty gen- 
tlemen to devote themselves to an austere penitential life. 
By them the church of St. Bavo was founded at Ghent, 
served first by a college of canons, but afterward changed 
into a monastery of the holy Order of St. Benedict. It was 
again reduced to its primitive state, being secularized by 
_ pope Paul ITI. in 1537, at the request of the emperor Charles 
V. who, building a citadel in that part, three years after, 
transferred the canons to St. John’s, which from that time 
possesses the relicks, and bears the name of St. Bavo. When 
the bishopric of Ghent was erected by Paul IV. in 1559, at 
the petition of king Philip II. this church was made the 
cathedral: Cornelius Jansenius, author of a learned Con- 
cordance or Harmony of the Gospels, and other works, was 
nominated the first bishop. He is not to be confounded with 
the famous Cornelius Jansenius, bishop of Ipres.. An arm 
of St. Bavo is kept in a silver case at Haerlem, of which 
church he is the titular saint and patron, in the same manner 
as at Ghent. See the life of St. Bavo, written in the eighth 
century, published by Mabillon, Sec. 2. Ben. ‘Another 
. by pana abbot of St. Tron’s, in the twelfth 


() Henschenius in Comment. previo ad vitam S, Amandi, n. 93. addiem 6 Febr. 
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century, is extant in Surius, but not of equal authority. See 
also the history of many miracles, wrought by his relicks, in 
three books. Among the moderns, Le Cointe, ad an. 649. 
Pagi, in Critica in Annal. Baron. ad an. 631. n..13. Batavia 
sacra, p. 27. Ant. Sanderus Rerum Gandavensium, c. 4. 
p- 241. This author gives us the history of the church of 
St. Bavo, now the cathedral, 1.5. p. 390. Perier, the Bol- 
landist, from p. 198 to 303. t.1. Octob. © | ace 


ST. PIAT, APOSTLE OF TOURNAY, M.” 


St. Piat or Piaton, a zealous priest, came from Italy, being 

a native of Benevento, to preach the gospel in Gaul, probably 

about the same time with St. Dionysius of Paris, and his com- 

panions. Penetrating as far as Belgic Gaul, he converted to 

the faith the country about Tournay, and was crowned with 
martyrdom, as it seems, under the cruel governor Rictius 

Varus, about the year 286, about the beginning of the reign 

of Maximian Herculeus, who then marched into Gaul. His 

body was pierced by the persecutors with many huge nails, 

such as were used in joining beams or rafters, and are de- 

scribed by Galloni and Mamachi among the instruments of 

torture used by the Romans... St. Piat seems to have suffered 

torments at Tournay, the capital, but to have finished his 

martyrdom at Seclin. This martyr’s body was discovered in 
the seventh century at Seclin, pierced with these nails, by 

St. Eligius of Noyon, as St. Owen relates in his life of Saint 

Eligius. He was before honoured there, or St. Eligius would 
not have sought his body in that place. It is enshrined in the 

collegiate church which bears his name at Seclin, a village 

between Lille and Tournay, the ancient capital of the small 
territory called Medenentensis, now Melantois ; and he is 

honoured as the apostle and patron of that country. In the 
invasions of the Normans the relicks of SS. Bavo, Wandrille, 

Aubert, Wulfran, Wasnulf, Piat, Bainus, Winnoc, and 

Austreberte were conveyed to St. Omer, and there secured 

forty years, according to the chronicle of the Normans: in 
Duchesne, an. 846. Those of St. Piat were in another in- 

vasion conveyed to Chartres, and part still remains there in a 
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collegiate church of canons, which bears his name. Fulbert 
of Chartres has left us a hymn in his honour. . The body of 
St. Eubertus or Eugenius, his companion and fellow-martyr, 
is kept in the great collegiate church of St. Peter at Lille, 
which was founded and richly endowed by Baldwin of Lille, 
earl of Flanders, in 1066. See Tillemont, t. 14. Molanus in 
Calend. Flandr. Stilting, t.1. Octob. p. 1—26. who gives his 
most ancient Acts, since interpolated in two editions. See 
also Ado, Usuard, Georgi, &c. 


ST. WASNULF, OR WASNON, C. 


PATRON OF CONDE. 


The Scots from Ireland and North Britain not content to 
plant the faith in the isles of Orkney, in the Hebrides or 
Western islands, and in other neighbouring places, travelled 
_ also into remote kingdoms, to carry thither the light of the 
gospel. Thence came St. Mansuetus, the first bishop of Toul 
in Lorrain, St. Rumold, patron of Mechlin, St. Colman, M. 
&c. Several Scottish monasteries were founded in Germany 
by eminent monks who came from that country, as at Vienna 
in Austria, at Strasburg, Eichstade, Nuremberg, Constance, 
Wurtzburg, Erfurth, perp at Cologn, and twoat Ratisbon,™ 
Out of these only ines remain at present in the hands of 
Scottish Benedictin monks, those at Erfurth and Wurtzburg, 
and that of St. James at Ratisbon. In the seventh century 
St. Vincent, count of Haynault, invited many holy monks 
from Ireland and Scotland, then seminaries of saints, into the 
Netherlands. Among these St. Wasnulf was the most re- 

nowned. He was a Scottish priest and preacher, (not a 
bishop, as some moderns pretend,) and finished his course . 
about the year 651, at Conde, where his body still reposes in 
a collegiate church endowed with twenty-four canonries.. In 
his’ apostolical labours he illustrated that’ country with 
miracles, says Baldericus, or rather the anonymous author of 
chron. Camer. 1. 2. c.'42.' See Molanus, in Nat. Sanct. 
Belgisah l Oct. hart and, t the i ili tov} Oct, p- 304. 


*) See the life7of St, Alto, the fifth of Sandesh 
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sr. FIDHARLEUS OF IRELAND, ABBOT. 
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‘The Irish calendars commemorate on_ this ei Saint 
Fidharleus, abbot of Raithen, who departed to our Lord in 
hg See i hi MSS. 


ON THE FIRST SUNDAY OF OCTOBER. 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE ROSARY. 


T; HIS festival™ was instituted to stintlore the Heth ecidncand in 
favour of the church and of all the faithfal, and to thank ‘the 
ema for the lp Son he has eae them, ; sae for the 


© In uintGet ines for the great victory 


gained at Lepanto, on the seventh, of 


October, the first Sunday of the month, 


in 1571, St. Pius V. instituted an annual. 


commemoration under the title of Saint, 
Mary de Victoria. Gregory XIII. in 1573, 
changed this title into tHat of the Rosary, 


aud granted an’ office of the same to all. 


churches, in which there was an altar 
bearing the title of our Lady of thé 
Rosary. Clement X. extended this fes- 
tival to all churches subject to the Spanish 
monarchy. The army of the emperor 
Ohatles.VI. having defeated the Turks 
near Temeswar on the feast of our Lady 
ad Nives in 1716, and those infidels hav- 


ihg raised the siege of Corcyra the ‘same’ 


year,,on the, octave of the Assumption,’ 
Clement XII. made the ofhiee of this 
festival gerieral. 


As for the use of lita the ancient. 


anchorets and others frequently counted 
the namber of their prayers by little 
stones, grains, or other such marks ; as is 
clear from Palladius’s Lausiac History, 
fromSozomen,&c, (See Benedict XIV. de 


'p. 1489.) 


‘so ancient. 
n. 327:)) 


‘Canoniz. par. 2. c. 10. n. “ny ‘Those whe 
could neither read nor recite the Psalter 
by heart, supplied this by a frequent re- 
petition of the Lord's Prayer ; and: the 
many illiterate’ persons performed, at all 
the canonical hours of prayer, regular de- 


votions, corresponding to those of the 


Psalter recited by the clergy and many 
others. When the number of Our Fathers 
was tdld by studs fastetied on the belts 
which people thei Wwore,, thése prayers 
were reckoned by so many belts. See the 
council of Cealchyth in 816. -(Coric. t. 7. 
The ordinary use of the an- 
gelical salutation.in this manner was not, 
(See Mabillon, Szc. 5. Ben. 
Theophilus ' Rayhiatidi, t. 7. in 
Dypticis Marianis, p. 932.) . Erimannus, 
in the twelfth age, mentions a lady who 


‘recited évety day sixty “angelical saluta- 


tions, (1. de restaurat, S, Martini Tornac. 
ap. Dacher. Spicileg. t. 12. p, 414.) 
B. Alanus de Rupe fecomménds the Hail 
Mary, and calls it an angient devotion. 
See Trithemius, de Script. et Sixtus 


Sinens, Bibl. Sanct, v. Alanus, et Bene- 
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innumerable benefits he has conferred upon them, par- 
ticularly for his having delivered Christendom from the 
arms of the Infidels by the miraculous victory of Lepanto in 
1571, through the patronage and intercession of the Mother 
of God, implored with extraordinary fervour in the devotion 
of the Rosary. To the same means pope Clement XI. ac- 
knowledged the church to be indebted for the wonderful 
victory ‘which. prince Eugene of Savoy obtained over the 
Turks near Belgrade in 1716. Upon which account his 
holiness, eaused one of the five standards which were taken 
from the infidels, and which was sent him by the emperor, to 
be hung up:in. the Dominicans’ church of the Rosary in Rome. 
At that time the infidels, with an army of two hundred thou- 
sand men, held the Christian army, as it were, besieged near 
Belgrade, and. hada garrison of twenty thousand men in that 
strong city, then the bulwark of their empire. The isle of 
Corfu was also beleageured by an army of fortythousand of the 


(1) See the life of St. Pius V. vol. v. p. 67% 


dict XIV."de Canoniz. 1. 4. par. 2. c. 10. 
n. Il. 

St. Albert of Crespin, and Peter the 
Hermit are mentioned long before Saint 
Dominic, to have taught those among 
the laity who could not read the Psalter, 
to say a certain number of Our Fathers 
and Hail Marys in lied of each canonical 
hour of the church office ; but the method 
of reciting fifteen decades or tens of the 
angelical salutation, with one Our Father 
before each decade, in honour of the prin- 
éipal mysteries of the Incarnation, in- 


cluding two peculiar to the Blessed, 


Virgin, is ascribed to St. Dominic. _ The 
Bollandists dispute problematically whe- 
ther this. saint instituted, or only pro- 
pagated the practice of the Rosary, in 


order to restore the assiduous use of. 


prayer, and to stir up the devotion of the 
people to the mystery of the Incarnation, 
which was then impiously blasphemed. in 
Languedoc by the Albigenses and other 


heretics; but that St. Dominic was. the 


first instituter of this. devotion, called the 
Rosary, is affirmed by several popes in a 
great number of bulls and briefs, and is 


wt 


proved by the constant tradition of that 
Order, and by several other convincing 
proofs produced by F. Echard. (Bibl. 
Script. Ord. Predic, t. 1. p. 352. t. 2 
p- 271.) See also Malvenda, (Annal., 


_ Ord. Predic.) Justinus Miecoviensis, (De 
Litaniis B. M. Virg.) Monelie, (Diss. de 


Origine Rosarii. Rome,, an. 1725.) and 
principally Benedict XIV. (De Festo 
Rosarii, 1. 2. ¢. 10. Op. t. 12. p. 523s) 
who nevertheless observes that the works 
of Luminosi of Aposa, Austin Anelli, and 
Galvini Bragia, are certainly adulterated, 
though Touron. lays great stress. upon 
flew’ testimonies (Vie de S, Domin. c. 14.) 


‘misled by the authority of the author of 


a dissertation on this: subject printed at 


Ferrara in 1735, under the title of Vin- 


diciz, by Alex. Machiar. It is a just re- 
mark of Spinelli, (1. de Maria Deipard, 


¢. 39.\n. 5.) that this repetition of one 


hundred and fifty angelical salutations 


‘was instituted by St. Dominic, in imita- 


tion of the bundred and fifty Psalms; 
on which account the Rosary has been 
often called the Psalter of the Blessed 


Virgin, 4 bt 
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same infidels. The victory of the Christians was followed by 
the taking of Belgrade, and the deliverance of! Corfa} and 
also the preservation of all Germany and Italy, merc were 
next threatened. 

‘The Rosary is a practice of devotion, in which, iy fifteen 
Our Fathers, and one hundred and fifty Hail Marys, the 
faithful are taught to honour our divine Redeemer in the 
fifteen pr incipal mysteries of his sacred life, and of his holy 
Mother. It is therefore an abridgment of the gospel, a 
history of the life, sufferings, and triumphant victory of 
Jesus Christ, and an exposition of what he did in’ the flesh, 
which he assumed for our salvation. It ought certainly to be 
the principal object of the devotion of every Christian always 
to bear in mind these holy mysteries, to return to Goda per- 
petual homage of love, praise, and thanksgiving for them, to 
implore his mercy through them, to make them the subject 
of his assiduous meditation, and to mould his affections, re- 
gulate his life, and form his spirit by the holy impressions 
which they make on his soul. The Rosary® is a method of 
doing this, most easy in itself, and adapted to the slowest or 
meanest capacity; and, at the same time, most sublime and 
faithful in the exercise at all the highest acts.of prayer, con- 
templation, and all interior virtues. These are admirably 
comprised in the divine prayer which our Lord himself 
vouchsafed to teach us, which pious persons who penetrate 
the spirit of each word in those holy petitions, can never, be 
weary in repeating, but must recite every time with new 
fervour, and with more ardent sentiments of love and piety. 
To obtain mercy and all graces, no prayer. certainly can be 
offered to God more efficacious or pleasing than that which 
was indited, and is put into our hearts and mouths by his 
divine Son, our blessed Redeemer himself, Neither can any 
acts of humility, compunction, love, or praise be thought of 
more sublime. All other good prayers are but paraphrases 
or expositions of this. It is more especially agreeable and 
honourable to.God, and beneficial to us, when it is. offered 
in honour of the most holy mysteries of our redemption, to 


(2) See the life of St. Dominic, vol. viii, | 
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pay the homage of our love and thanksgiving for them, and. 
to implore God’s tender mercy, love, and compassion by the 
same. ‘To honour explicitly each mystery, some express it 
in the prayer, as adding to the name Jesus in the Hail Mary, 
who was horn, crucified, &c. for us: but this is better done by. 
representing to God in our minds the mysteries implied in 
those words. Thus, in repeating Our Father, &c. we bear in 
' mind, by whose decree his eternal Son was born ima stable, 
or sweat blood in his agony, &c. : at Hollowed be thy name, we 
add i in thought, cipal for his Son’s ee crucifixion, 
&e. 

* The Angelical Salutation is often repeated in the Rasaty 
because, as it contains a form of praise for the Incarnation, it 
best suits a devotion instituted to honour the principal parts 
of that great mystery. Though it be addressed to the Mother 
of God, with an invocation of her intercession, it is chiefly a 
praise and thanksgiving to the Son, for the divine mercy in 
each part of that wonderful mystery. The Holy Ghost is the 
principal author of this holy prayer, which the archangel 
Gabriel, the ambassador of the Blessed Trinity in the most 
wonderful of all mysteries, began; St. Elizabeth, another 
organ of the Holy Ghost, continued, and the church finished. 
The first and second part consist of the sacred praises which 
were bestowed on the Blessed Virgin by. the. archangel 
Gabriel, and by St. Elizabeth inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
The last part was added by the church, and contains a 
petition of her intercession, styling her Mother of God, 
with the general council of Ephesus against the blasphemies 
of Nestorivs! 

We add to the angel’s salutation the name of this holy 
Virgin, this being a name of veneration and sweetness to 
every devout Christian. The word Miriam or Mary is ex- 
pounded by St. Jerom, from different etymologies, to signify, 
in Hebrew, a Star of the sea, or Bitter sea, and in Chaldaic, 
Lady. Both the names Lady and Sea-star admirably agree 
to her who i is the Eee queen of heaven, and our star and 


Ne Luke i. 28,—(4) Ib. i. 42,—-(5) S, Hieron. 1. de Nomin. Hebraic. ed. Ben. &% 
p. 62. 
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patroness in the stormy sea of this world. Other Hebrew 
women had borne this name, as the sister of Moses; but in 
them it was only a shadow; in the Mother of God it ex- 
pressed the sublime dignity of her sacred person. We are 
not to pass over as insignificant those words of the evangelist, 

And the name of the virgin was Mary For her very name 
is not without a mystery, and ought to be to us most amiable, 
sweet, and awful. ‘* Of such vintwe and. excellency is this 
** name, that the heavens exult, the earth rejoices, and the 
“‘ angels sound forth hymns of praise when Mary is named,” 
says St. Bernard.” ‘That devout client of Mary and holy 
father observes, that she is truly the star which arose from 
Jacob, and which being placed above this wide tempestuous 
sea, shines forth by the: merits and example of her life. “‘O 
* you,” goes on that: devout father, ‘‘. who find yourself 


“* tossed in the tempests of this world, turn not your eyes > 


“‘ from the brightness of this star, if ye would not be over- 
™ wheimed by storms. Ifthe winds of temptations rise’; if 


_ 


“you fall among the rocks of tribulations; look up at the - 


“star, callon Mary. If you are tossed by the waves of pride, 
** ambition, detraction, jealousy, or envy, look up at the 
“star, call on Mary. If anger, covetousness, or lust beat 
“ on the vessel of your soul, look upon Mary. If you begin 
“to sink in the gulf of melancholy and despair, think on 
“ Mary. In dangers, in distresses, in perplexities, think on 
« Mary, call on Mary ; let her not depart from your mouth; 
* Jet her not depart from your hearts, and that you may ob- 
_ tain the suffrage of her prayers, never depart from the ex- 
‘‘ ample of her iddnverentint: Whilst you follow her, you 
* never go astray; whilst you implore her aid, you never 
“sink in despair; when yow think on her, you never 
“‘ wander; under her patronage, yow never fall; under her 
‘* protection, you need not fear ; she being your guide, you 
“¢ are not wearied.”” Such are the sentiments of confidence, 
devotion, and respect with which the name of Mary ought 
always ‘to inspire us. Out of veneration, it has been some- 
4imes an established custom in certain places that no women 
ev \ ‘ 


(®) Luke i.—(7) Hom. 2. super Missus est.) Ibid 


— 
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should take the name of Mary... When Alphonsus VI. king 
of Castile was about taking a young Moor to wife, he made 
it a condition that she should not, at her baptism, take that 
name. Among the articles of marriage stipulated between 
Mary of Nevers and Uladislas, king of Poland, one-was, that 
laying aside the name of Mary, she should be called. Aloysia. 
From the time that Casimir I. king of Poland, upon marry- 
ing Mary, daughter of the duke of Russia, obliged her to 
change that name, it became a custom in Poland that no 
woman should bear the name of Mary : though this. is now 
ehanged, and on the other hand, many adopt it with humix 
lity, out of devotion to this pow once advocate and patroness. 

. Next to this holy name, the words of the salutation. come 
to be considered. Hail is a word of salutation, congratulation, 
and joy. The archangel addressed. it with profound reve- 
rence and awe to this incomparable and glorious virgin... It 
was anciently an extraordinary thing if an angel appeared to 
one of the patriarchs or prophets, and then he was received 
with great veneration and honour, being by nature and grace 
exalted above them ; but:when the archangel Gabriel visited 
Mary, he was struck at her exalted dignity and pre-eminence, 
and approached and saluted her with admiration and respect. 
He was accustomed to the lustre of the highest heavenly 
spirits; but was amazed and dazzled at the dignity and 
spiritual glory of her whom he came to salute Mother of 
God, whilst the attention of the whole heavenly court was 
with ravishment fixed upon her. With what bumility ought 
we worms of the earth and base sinners to address her in the 
same salutation? The devout Thomas a Kempis gives. of it 
the following paraphrase: ‘¢ With awe, reverence, devo- 
* tion, and’ humble confidence do I suppliantly, approach 
‘“ you, bearing in my mouth, the salutation of the angel, 
‘humbly to offer you. I joyfully present it to you, with 
“‘ my head bowed out of reverence: to your sacred person, 
€ eed with wag arms eeresscobon harap excessive affection af 


() See Theoph. Rainy in Dyptieis Marianis) Op. t, % eciacte 2. n. 12, hd 
G0) Sol XAV. 1. De Festis, Sects De Festo nominis. Morin, Op. t 10. pe 519.00 
Sol. C, 23. . 
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devotion; and I beg the same may be repeated by all the | 
** heavenly spirits: for me a hundred thousand times, and 
‘‘much oftener; for I know not what I can bring more 
‘* worthy your transcendent greatness, or more sweet. to us 
‘* who recite it. Let the pious lover of your holy Name 
‘listen and attend. The heavens rejoice, and all the earth 
“ ought to stand amazed, when I say, Hail Mary. Satan 
‘and hell tremble when I repeat, Hail:Mary. Sorrow is 
“banished, and a new joy fills my soul, when I say, Hail 
“© Mary. My. languid affection is strengthened in God, and 
“my soul is refreshed when I repeat, Hail Mary. So great is 
** the sweetness of this blessed salutation, that it is not to be 
‘expressed in words, but remains deeper in the heart than 
“< can be fathomed. | Wherefore I again most humbly bend 
“my knees to you, O most holy virgin, and say, Hail Mary, 
‘“‘ full of grace.—O, that to satisfy my desire of honouring 
“and saluting you with all the powers of my soul, all my 
““ members were converted into tongues and into voices of 
“ fire, that I might glorify.you, O, Mother of God, without 
“‘ ceasing | And now prostrate in'your presence, invited by 
“sincere devotion of heart, and all inflamed with veneration 
“for your sweet name, I represent to you the joy of that 
‘¢ salutation when the archangel Gabriel, sent by God, 
“entered your secret closet, and honoured you with a salu- 
‘¢ tation unheard-of from the beginning of the world, saying, 
“ Hail, full of grace, our Lord is with you: which I ting to 
‘“repeat, were it possible, with a mouth pure as gold, and 
“‘ with a burning affection; and I desire that all creatures 
‘¢ now say with me, Hail,” &c. 

~ In the like sentiments of profound respect and con pratula- 
tion with the angel, we style her, Full of grace. Though she 
is descended of the royal blood of David, her illustrious pre- 
eminence is not derived from her birth, or any other temporal 
advantages; but from that: prerogative in which alone true 
excellency consists, the grace of God, in which she surpasses 
all other mere creatures. To others, God deals out portions 
of his grace according'to an inferior measure ; but Mary was 
to be prepared to become mother of the author of grace. To 
her, therefore, God gave every grace and every virtue in an 
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eminent degree of excellency and: perfection. Mary ‘* was 
<¢ filled with the ocean of the Holy Ghost poured upon her,” 
says venerable Bede.” It was just, that the nearer she ap- 
proached to the fountain of grace, the more abundantly she 
should be enriched by it; and, as God was pleased to make 
choice of her for bis Mother, nothing less than a superemi- 
nent portion of grace could suit. her transcendent dignity. 

The church therefore applies to her that of the Canticles ; 
Thou art all fair, and there is no spot in thee.“ In those words, 
Our Lord is with thee, we repeat with the angel another 
-eulogium, consequent of the former. God, by his immensity 
or omnipotence is with all creatures, because in him all 
things have their being. He is much more intimately with 
all his just, inasmuch as he dwells in them by his grace, and 
manifests in them the most gracious effects of his goodness 
and power; but the Blessed Virgin being full of grace, and 
most agreeable in his eyes above all other mere creatures ; 
having also the closest union with Christ as his Mother, and 
burning with more than seraphic charity, she is his most be- 
Joved tabernacle, and he favours her with the special effects 
of his extraordinary presence, displaying 1 in her his boundless 
munificence, power, and love. 

The following praise was given to her in the same words, 
both by the drchatgel Gabriel and St. Elizabeth, Blessed art 
thou amongst women. Mary is truly called bilevel above all 
other women, she having been herself always preserved from 
the least stain of sin, and having been the happy instrument 
of God in converting the maledictions laid on, all mankind 
into blessings. When Judith had delivered Bethulia from 
temporal destruction, Ozias, the prince of the people, said to 
her, Blessed art thou, O daughter, above all women upon the 
face of the earth.\> And. The people all blessed her with one 
voice, saying, Thou art the glory of Jerusalem, thou art the 
joy of Israel, thou art the honour of our people.) How much 
more emphatically shall we from our hearts pronounce her 
blessed above all women, who brought fouel Him who is the 


(11) In Mat. c. 1,—® Cant. iv. 7. See St. Thomas, Expositio Salut. Aceves 
inter opuse.—(!9) Judith xiii, 23.—C*) Ib. xv. 10, 
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author of all manner of spiritual and eternal blessings to us! 
She most justly said of herself, in the deepest sense of 
gratitude to the divine goodness, Behold, from henceforth all 
generations shail call me blessed.“”) By bestowing these praises 
on Mary we offer principally to God a profound homage of . 
praise for the great mystery of the Incarnation. The pious 
woman mentioned in the gospel, who, upon hearing the 
divine doctrine of our Redeemer, cried out with admiration, 
Blessed is the womb that bore thee, and blessed are the breasts 
which gave thee suck,“ meant chiefly to commend the Son. 
In like manner the praises we address to Mary in the an- 
gelical salutation are reflected in the first place on her divine 
Son, from whom, and by whom alone she is entitled to 
them; for it is for his gifts and graces, and for his sake, that 
we praise and honour her. On which account this prayer is 
chiefly an excellent doxology for the great mystery of the 
Incarnation. Whence, having styled the Mother blessed 
above all women, we pronounce the Son infinitely more 
blessed, saying, dnd blessed is the fruit of thy womb. He is 
the source and author of all her graces and blessings ; she 
derives them only from him; and to him we refer whatever 
we admire and praise in her. Therefore, in an infinitely 
higher sense of praise, love, and honour, and in a manner 
infinitely superior to her, we call him blessed. for ever by 
God, angels, and mens by God, as his well-beloved Son, and 
in his divinity, eo-equal and co-eternal with the Father; by 
the angels, as the author of their being, grace,.and glory, 
inasmuch as he is their God ; and in his Incarnation, as the 
repairer of their losses by men, as their Redeemer. We, 
considering attentively the infinite evils from which he hag 
delivered us, the pains and labours which he sustained for 
us, the ransom which he has paid with his precious blood te 
redeem us, the everlasting and infinite advantages which he 
has purchased for us, with the boundless felicity of heaven, 
the excess of his goodness, love, and mercy, and his infinite 
majesty and perfections 5 we, I say, bearing all this in mind, 
ought, in a spirit of love and praise, ever to call her Blessed 
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through whom we receive this so great a Saviour; but him 
infinitely more blessed both for his own adorable sanctity, 
and for all the graces of which he is the source to us. 
The most holy and glorious name of Jesus which is added 
to this doxology, is a name of unspeakable sweetness and 
grace; a name most comfortable and delightful to every 
loving soul, terrible to the wicked spirits, and adorable with 
respect to all creatures ; so that at its very sound every knee 
in heaven, earth, and hell shall bend, and every creature be 
filled with religious awe, and profound veneration and 
respect, The last part of this prayer is a supplication. The 
prayer of the blessed spirits in heaven consists chiefly in acts 
of adoration, love, praise, thanksgiving, and the like. We, in 
this vale of tears and miseries, Join sighs even to our hymns 
of praise and adoration. So extreme are our spiritual 
miseries and wants that we never present ourselves in prayer 
before Almighty God, but we make it one ‘part of. our 
addresses to implore his mercy and graces with the greatest 
earnestness possible, and the deepest sense of our wants. It 
is in this sincere feeling of our sinful necessities, and the 
most humble and earnest cry of our heart that the fervour 
and very soul of our prayer consists. God knows, and with 
infinite tenderness compassionates the depth of our wounds, 
and the whole extent of our numberless and boundless 
spiritual miseries. But our insensibility under them pro- 
vokes his just indignation. He will have us sincerely to feel 
and to acknowledge the weight of our evils; our extreme 
spiritual poverty and total insufficiency, the baseness of our 
guilt, the rigour of his judgments, the frightful torments of 
an unhappy eternity which we deserve for our sins, and the 
dangers from ourselves and the invisible enemies with 
which we are surrounded. He requires that we confess the 
abyss of miseries in which we are sunk, and out of it raise 
our voice to him with' tears and groans, owning our total 
dependence on ‘his mercy and infinite goodness. Ifa beggar 
ask an alms of us, his wants make him eloquent ; he sums 
them all up to move us to’ compassion ; sickness, pains, 
hunger, anguish of mind, distress of a whole family, ‘and 
whatever élse can set off his ‘miseries in the most’ moving 
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manner. In like manner when we pray, we must. feel and 
lay open before our heavenly Father our deep wounds, our 
universal indigence, inability, and weakness, and, with’ all 
possible earnestness, implore his merciful succour. We must 
beg that God himself will be pleased to form in our hearts 
such continued sincere desires, that he inspire us with so 
deep a sense of all our miseries, and teach us to display them 
before him in such a manner as will most powerfully move 
him to pity and relieve us. We have recourse to the angels 
and saints to beg their joint intercession for us... For this we 
address ourselves in the first place to the blessed Virgin, as 
the refuge of the afflicted and sinners. In this prayer we 
repeat her holy name to excite ourselves to reverence and 
devotion. By calling her Mother of God, we express her 
most exalted dignity, and stir up our confidence in her 
patronage. For what cannot she obtain for us of a God, 
who was pleased himself to.be born of her! We at the same 
time remember, that she is also spiritually our mother; for, 
by adoption, we are brothers and co-heirs of Christ. She is to 
us a mother of more than maternal tenderness; incomparably 
more sensible of our miseries, and more ready to procure us 
all mercy and assistance than carnal mothers can. be, as in 
charity she surpasses all other mere creatures. But to call 
her Mother, and to deserve her compassion, we must sin- 
cerely renounce and put an end to our disorders, by which 
we have too often trampled upon the blood of her Son. 
These words, Holy Mary, Mother of God, are a kind of 
preface to our petition, in which we humbly entreat her 
to pray for us. We do not ask her to give us grace; we 
know this to be the most precious gift of God, who alone 
can bestow it on us. We only desire her to ask it for us of 
her Son, and to join her powerful intercession with our, un- 
worthy prayers. We mention our quality of sinners, to 
humble ourselves in the deepest sentiments of compunction, 
and to excite her compassion by laying our extreme miseries 
and necessities before her, which this epithet of sinners. 
expresses beyond what any created understanding can fathom. 
Mary, from her fuller and more, distinct, knowledge of the 
evil of sin, and the spiritual miseries of a soul infected d with 
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it, forms a much more distinct and perfect idea of the 
abyss of our evils, than we can possibly do, and in proportion 
to them, and to the measure of her charity, is moved to 
compassionate us under them. But we must mention our 
sins with sincere sentiments of contrition and regret; for 
the will which still adheres to sin, provokes indignation, not 
compassion, in God, and in all the saints who love sove- 
reignly his sanctity and justice. How dare impenitent sinners 
present themselves before God with their hands yet stained, 

as it were, with the adorable blood of bis Son which they 
have spilt, and which they still continue, in the language of 
St. Paul, to trample upon! We must therefore mention our 
guilt with the most profuund sentiments of confusion and 
compunction. In’proportion to their sincerity and fervour 
we shall excite the pity and mercy of God, and the tender 
compassion of his Mother. Mary having borne in her womb 
the author of grace and mercy, has put on the bowels of the 
most tender compassion for sinners. By this mention of our 
quality of sinners we sufficiently express what it is that we 
beg of God ; namely, the grace of a perfect repentanve, the 
remission of all our sins, and strength to resist all temp- 
tations to sin. We ask also for all graces and virtues, espe~ 
cially that of divine charity. All this is sufficiently under-. 
stood by the very nature of our request, without being 
expressed ; for what else ought we to ask of God, through 
the intercession of her who. is the mother of the author of 
grace ? We beg this, abundance of all graces, both at present, 
because we stand in need of it every moment of our lives ; 
and for the hour of our death, that great and most dreadful 
moment, which must be a principal object in all our prayers. 
The whole life of a Christian ought to be nothing else but a 
constant preparation for that tremendous hour, which will de- 
cide our eternal lot, and in which the devil will assail us with 
the utmost effort of his fury ; and our own weakness in mind 
and body, the lively remembrance of our past sins, and other 
alarming circumstances and difficulties, will make us stand 
in need of the strongest assistance of divine grace, and the 
special patronage of her who is the protectress of all in 
distress, particularly of her devout clients in their last and 
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most dangerous conflict. -4men or So be it, expresses an 
earnest repetition of our supplication and praise. As the 
heart, in the ardour of its affections, easily goes far beyond 
what words can express, so neither is it confined by them in 
the extent and variety of its acts. In one word it often com- 
prises the most perfect acts of faith, hope, charity, adoration, 
praise, and other such virtues. Thus, by 4men, it with ardour 
repeats all the petitions and acts of the Lord’s Prayer and 
Angelical Salutation. Some devout persons have, made this 
short, but energetical and comprehensive word one of their 
most frequent aspirations to God, during the course of the 
day ; meaning by it to assent, to confirm, and repeat with all 
possible ardour and humility, all the hymns and most perfect 
acts of profound adoration, |humility, love, praise, zeal, 
thanksgiving, oblation of themselves, total resignation, confi- 
dence in God, and all other virtues which all the heavenly 
spirits offer to God, with all their power, and strength, and 
with the utmost purity of affection, without intermission, to 
eternity. In these acts we join by the word Amen, and 
desire to repeat them all with infinite fervour, were it 
possible, for ever, and with them we join the most sin- 
cere sentiments and acts of compunction, and a particular 
humility, condemning ourselves as infinitely unworthy to 
join the heaven'y choirs, or faithful servants of God, in 
offering him a tribute of praise; most unworthy even to 
pronounce his most holy name, or mention any of his ador- 
able perfections, which defiled lips, and faint divided affec- 
tions, rather profane and depreciate, than praise and honour. 
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THE FEAST OF THE HOLY ANGEL- 
! GUARDIANS. 


Awonest the adorable dispensations of the divine mercy in 
favour of men it is not the least, that he has been pleased to 
establish a communion of spiritual commerce between us on 
earth and his holy angels, whose companions we hope one 
day to be, in the kingdom of his glory. This communion is 
entertained on our side by the religious veneration with 
which we honour them as God’s faithful, holy, and glorious 
ministering spirits, and beg their charitable succour and in- 
tercession with God: on felt side by their solicitude and 
prayers for us, and the many good offices they do us. The 
providence of God, always infinitely wise, in finitely holy, 
and infinitely gracious, vouchsafes to employ superior created 
beings in the execution of his will in various dispensations 
_ towards other inferior creatures. . According to St. Thomas, 
when he created the angels he. enlightened the lowest 
_amongst them by those that are supreme in those glorious 

orders of spirits. Itis clear in the holy scriptures, that those 
blessed spirits which we call angels (as much as to say God’s 
messengers) receive this very name from their office, in being 
employed by him in frequently executing his commissions in 
our favour and defence. That he does this on many occa- 
sions, both general and particular, has been abundantly 
shewn elsewhere from the testimony of the holy scriptures. 
One of the most merciful appointments of God relating to 


\ 

©) See On the two festivals of St, Michael, May 8. and Sept. 29. Also Instrue- 
tion Pastorale de M. Jean Joseph de la Bastié, Eveque de 5 Malo, Sur les Saints 
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this economy established by him between the blessed angels 
and men, is, that he commissions chosen high spirits to be 
particular guardians to each of us. In this providence are 
displayed the infinite majesty, wisdom, and power of God, 
and the excess of his goodness towards his creatures; also a 
deep foundation is laid of the greatest charity and the highest 
mutual joy in each other between the angels and the elect 
for all eternity in their happy society of heaven. 

That particular angels are appointed and commanded by 
God to guard and watch over each particular person among 
his servants, that is, all the just, or such as are in the state 
of grace, is an article of the catholic faith, of which no 
ecclesiastical writer within the pale of the church in any age 
ever entertained the least doubt. That every man, even 
among sinners and infidels, has a guardian-angel, is the 
doctrine of the most eminent among the fathers, and so 
strongly supported by the most sacred authority, that it 
seems not to be called in question, especially as to all the 
faithful. The psalmist assures us,® He hath given his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.. And in 
another place,® Zhe angel of the Lord shall encamp round 
about them that fear him, and he shall deliver them.* The 
patriarch Jacob prayed his good angel to bless his two grand- 
sons, Ephraim and Manasses ;“) Zhe angel that delivereth me 
from all evils bless these boys. Judith said, His angel hath 
been my keeper, both. going hence, and abiding there, and re- 
turning from thence. Christ deters us from scandalizing any 
of his little ones, because their angels always behold the face 
_of God, who with zeal and PHU EHe Ree will demand ven- 
geance of God against any by whose malice precious souls, 
which were their wards, have perished. © Upon which 
passage St. Hilary writes: “It is dangerous to despise one 
“© whose cries and prayers are carried up to the eternal and 
‘invisible God by the gracious ministry of angels.” So 
certain and general was the belief of a guardian-angel being 
assigned to every one by God, that when St. Peter was mira- 
| culously delivered out of prison, the disciples, who, upon his 


@) Psal. xe. 11.—() Psal. xxxiii. 8—@) Gen. xlviii. 16.—©) Judith xiii, 20. Sap 
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coming to them, could not at first believe it to be him, said, 
It is his angel. That St. Michael was the protector of the 
Jewish nation, or of the people of God, and that countries or 
collective bodies of men have, at least several, their tutelar 
angels, is clear from holy scripture. So unanimous and so 
express is the doctrine of the fathers, in asserting and illus- 
trating this article of the catholic faith concerning guardian- 
angels, that it would require a volume to copy their tes- 
timonies. The devils with implacable envy and malice study 
to compass our eternal ruin, both by stratagems and open 
assaults. God is pleased to oppose to their efforts his good 


~ @) Acts xi, 15.—@ Dan, xi. 1.—xii. 1, &e. | 


@) The existence of evil spirits is ma- 
nifest from experience, and from na- 
tural arguments drawn from the opera- 
tions in demoniacs, from some examples 
among the heathenish oracles, and from 
various ‘other effects. Mr. Seed, in his 
discourse, On the nature and being of 

evil Spirits, and many other protestant 
theologians of note, insist much upon 
this proof, that many have experienced 
dreams and temptations of such an ex- 
traordinary nature, and concerning sub- 
jects of which before they had no know- 
ledge, and of which their imagination 
could not by itself have produced any 
species or images, that the ideas or effects 
must be excited by some external spirit, 
who by their nature must be an evil one. 
This argument is not only allowed, but 
strongly urged by several famous Deists 
for the belief of evil spirits. But it is 
from the divine revelation that we learn 
the origin and qualities of these invisible 
enemies, By this we are informed, that 
the devils fell from a state of justice and 
sanctity, in which they were created, by 
their own malice and sin; and that their 
crime was pride, to which, enamoured 
of their own perfections, they consented 
in thought, and which is called the be- 


ginning of all sin. (Ecclus. x. 15.) The 


prince of the apostate angels is sometimes 
called Lucifer. Some theologians and 
interpreters have thought that he was 
chief of all the angelical choirs, and that 
he was meant under the figure of Behe- 


> 


moth, who is called, according. to the 
Seventy and Vulgate, tke beginning of 
the ways of God. (Job xl. 14.) Dazzled 
with his own exalted state and beauty, 
he said within himself: Z wild be like to 
the Most High. (Isai. xiv. 12.) His heart 
was puffed up with his beauty, and in it 
he lost his wisdom. (Exech. xxviii. 17.) 
For, according to several learned fathers, 
Isaias compares the haughtiness of the 
king of Babylon, and Ezechiel that of 
the king of Tyre, tothe pride of Lucifer, 
which they thence take occasion to de- 
scribe. The apostate angel was followed 
in his revolt or sin bya great part of the 
heavenly host, who were in a moment 
hurled down from their seats, and con- 
demned to hell. (2 Pet. ii. 4. Jude 6.) 
Whilst some were immediately confined 
to those dungeons, others are left more 
at large till the day of judgment; and in 
the mean time their torments seem less 
grievous. (Matt. viii. 29. 31, &c. See 
Petavius, Tr. de Angelis.) 

These fiends are called the princes of 
darkness, of the air, and of the world, 
(Ephes, ii. 1, 2. vi. 12. Matt. xii. 22. 
Luke ix. 1.) They differ in their ranks 
in a kind of hierarchy, and some are 
worse than others. (Matt. xii, 24. Ephes. 
vi. 12, &c.) Their prince is called Belial, 
that is, the Evil one; or rather (accord- 
ing to St. Jerom’s interpretation of the 
word, 3 Kings xxi. 13.) the Rebel. Also 
Satan, or the Enemy,.and Beelzebub, 
fromthe chief idol of the Accaronites, 
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angels, by making them our defenders. If Almighty God 
permits the devils various ways to assailand tempt us, and 
both by -wiles and open violence toendeavour to draw us 


The rage, malice, and envy of the devils ‘spreading of the happy light and influ - 
against man, their enmity to all good jence of the gospel throughout the world, 
are implacable; and their natural sub- |the empire which the devils exercised on 


tilty and strength are exceeding great, 
as appears from the perfection of their 
being, which is purely spiritual, and from 
examples where God suffered them more 
remarkably to exert their power. They 
hurried the swine into the lake, killed 
the seven first husbands of Sara, have 
slain arinies in one night, vhave often 
disturbed nature and stirred up tempests, 
which struck whole provinces with terror, 
and ravaged the whole world. Satan 
makes his attacks upon men by putting 
on all shapes, sometimes by craft, or by 
snares and stratagems, as the old serpent; 
sometimes by disguises transforming him- 
self into an angel of light, and assuming 
the air of piety ; sometimes by open 
assaults and violence, as the roaring lion, 
and noon-day devil. What did he not 
do against holy Job? There is no power 
on earth which can be compared with him. 
(Job xli. 24.) But he is restrained and 
confined by God’s command, nor can he 
spread his snares, or tempt men but by 
the divine permission; for which he 
sometimes obtains a special leave, as in 
the cases of Job, (chap. 1.) and St. Peter. 
(Luke xxii. 31, 32.) The devils watch 
to entice men to sin. (1 Pet. v. @. Ephes. 
vi. 16, &c.) We have examples of this 
m the temptations of Eve, Achab, &c. 
They are sometimes suffered to deceive 
false prophets, and wicked men. (3 Kings 
xxii, 21.) ‘They accuse men before the 
judgment seat of God. (Zach. ili. 1, 2 
&e.) is 

The devils are sometimes permitted by 
God to exert their natural power and 
strength on natural agents by moving 
second causes, in producing distempers 
in human bodies, raising storms, and 
eausing other physical evils in the world; 
as appears from such effects being some- 
times ascribed ia the holy scriptures to 
these wicked spirits. (See Calmet, Dise, 
sur les Mauvais Anges,) ,Before Satan 
was bound, or his power curbed by the 
triumph of Christ over him, and the 


‘earth was much greater than since that 


time. But it is most certain that the 
devils are sometimes permitted hy God 
to continue in some degree the mis 
chievous influence of their malice against 
men various ways, against which thé 
church has instituted, and always prac- 
tised exorcisms and blessings. With 
regard to effects of nsagic ahd possessions 
of devils, though prayer and the other 
arms of piety and religion are to be 
always employed against our invisible 
enemies ; yet such extraordinary effects 
are not to be easily supposed ; super- 
stition, credulity, and imposture are to be 
guarded against; and natural distem- 
pers, such as certain species of madness, 
extraordinary palsies, epilepsies, or the 
like, are not to be construed into effects 
of enchantments or possessions ; which 
are not to be presumed upon ridiculous 
compacts and signs, (such as are men- 
tioned in many popular pretended ex- 
amples related by Delrio, &c.) nor upon 
vulgar prejudices and notions of the 
manner in which such things are done, 
but must be made apparent by circum- 
stances which are preternatural, or be- 
yond the ordinary course of nature. By 
clear proofs it is manifest that God some- 
times permits corporal. possessions (in 
which the devil seizes*on some of the 
corporeal organs or senses in a human 
body) and obsessions, (in which he re- 
presents certain images:as present to the 


eyes or imagination with an invincible 


obstinacy ;) and that these have been 
more or less frequent in different times 
and places. This is confirmed by the 
testimony and experience of all ages, and. 
of all nations, even to the remotest 
Indies, as John Clerc observes. (Bibl. 

Universelle, t. 15. c. 4.) . Such facts both 
the Old and New Testament manifestly 
evince. (See Laurence Clarke in his Life 
of Christ, against Woolston, p. 474. and 
the Dissert. on the obsessions and posses- 


sions of devils, prefixed to the Gospels in 
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into eternal ruin, will he not allow his good angels to exert 
their zeal for his honour, and their charity for us? No 
sooner had Lucifer and his adherents set up the standard 
of their revolt from God, but St. Michael and all the good 
angels entered upon a war against them, and, executing the 
sentence which God passed upon them, expelled them out 
of their blessed abodes. Man being created to fill up the 
places of these apostates, Lucifer with his associates is per- 
mitted by God to spread his snares, and exert the efforts of 
his malice against us, that in these trials we may give proof 
of our fidelity, and may purchase by victories and triumphs 
that bliss for which we are created. Satan thus effects the 
ruin of innumerable souls, and the Holy Ghost gives us 
this warning: The devil is come'down unto you, having great 
wrath, Amd such is his arrogance, that he trusteth that 
Jordan, that is, the whole race of mankind, may flow into his 
mouth, and be swallowed up by him. 

The good angels, out of the same zeal with which they 
continue their war against these wicked spirits, come to our 
relief, according to the order established by divine provi- 
dence. And God, out of his infinite tenderness and compas- 
sion for us, commands his highest spirits to watch over and 
to guard us. O my God! what is man that you should take 
such care of him, and give him for his governors the sublime 
princes of your heavenly court, the assistants of your throne! 
What am I but a worm of the earth, a slave to it, and to this 
body of filth, sin, and corruption ? Must an angel, a creature 
so noble, so pure and holy, attend on me? ‘“ O wonderful 
‘* condescension ! O excess of goodness and love !”’ cries out 
St. Bernard.“) “ He hath given his angels charge over thee. 
** Who is he that hath given this charge? To whom, and of 
‘< whom hath he given this order? And what is its import ? 
** Let us seriously: constder and weigh every part of this 
** mystery ? Who is he that hath given this charge? The 
** Lord of angels, whom they obey. The supreme majesty 
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“¢ of God hath laid a command upon the angels, and his own 
“angels; those sublime, those happy spirits, who approach 
** so near his divine majesty, his own domestics ; and it is the 
“care of thee that by this sacred command he hath en- 
** trusted to them. What art thou ? Is not man rotten ness, 
‘* corruption, and the pasture of worms? But what dost thou 
** think he hath commanded them concerning thee? That 
“ they guard thee ; that they keep thee in all thy ways. Nor do 
** they loiter; they even bear thee up m their hands, as it 
*“ were, lest theu dash thy foot against a stone.’ Shall we 
not praise such a goodness? We are also to consider the 
watchful attention of these blessed spirits over us. They 
most readily and most carefully execute every order of God, 
and embrace his will in every thing with the utmost ardour, 
and with their whole strength. With what diligence then 
do they watch over us, who are committed to them by the 
strict charge and appointment of God himself ? | 
A second motive or inducement which exceedingly endears 
us to their protection, is their compassion and charity for us. 
They consider that we are shortly to be their companions in 
eternal bliss, and are at present by grace and the divine 
adoption their brethren, their dear fellow-members in God, 
dear to him who is their God and our God, and precious in 
his sight, being purchased by him at the infinite price of his 
incarnation, passion, and death. They, on the other side, see 
the miseries of sin into which we are fallen, the dangers 
which surround us, and the infinite evils under which we 
groan. ‘Their compassion is the more tender, as their charity 
is the more perfect and more pure, and as they are seated 
nearer to the infinite source or fountain of charity. They 
see the_snares which the devils lay to entrap us, and they 
remember the cause of God, and the sacred war in which 
they are engaged against those his enemies. ‘They there- 
fore earnestly exert themselves in defeating their projects, 
and in protecting us: ‘* For they love their fellow-citizens, 
‘“* by whom they long to see their breaches and ruins're- 
“paired,” as the devout author of the Soliloquies of the 
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sou1, among the works of St. Austin,“ and with him Hugh 
of St. Victor write. ‘‘ Therefore they watch over and guard 
‘‘ us with great care and diligence in all places, and at all 
“¢ hours, assisting us, providing for our necessities with soli- 
‘“‘ citude; they intervene between us and thee, O Lord, 
“¢ conveying to thee our sighs and groans, and bringing down 
‘“ to us the desired blessing of thy graces. They walk with 
“us in all our ways; they go in and out with us, attentively 
‘‘ observing how we converse with piety in the midst of a 
“ perverse generation ; with what ardour we seek thy king- 
“* dom and its justice, and with what fear and awe we serve 
‘‘ thee. They assist us in our labours, they protect us in 
*‘ our rest, they encourage us in battle, they crown us in 
‘* victories, they rejoice in us when we rejoice in thee, and 
‘‘ they compassionately attend us when we suffer or are 
‘* afflicted for thee. Great is their care of us, and great are 
** the effects of their charity for us. They love him whom 
** thou lovest; they guard him whom thou beholdest with 
* tenderness ; but they forsake those from whom thou with- 
‘“ drawest thyself, and they hate them that work iniquity, 
** because they are hateful to thee. If we fall from good, 
** we give joy to the devils, and rob the angels of dine 
“When we do well, we afford a triumph to the angels, 
“and we vanquish and contristate the devils. Make us, 
**O Father, always to bring joy to your holy spirits. Re- 
** hearsing these your benefits, | praise and thank you. You 
** had bestowed on us whatever is contained within the cir- 
‘‘ cumference of the heavens; and, as if all this was little, 
** you would add what is above the heavens, giving us your 
** angels to serve us, ministering spirits for them who receive 
“« the inheritance of salvation. May all your angels praise 
“you, may all your works glorify you, and all your saints 
“ bless you for ever! How high is the honour by which you 
“ have so greatly exalted and sega us 1” 
. St. Bernard” observes, that we owe to our guardian-angel: 
‘“‘ great reverence, devotion, and confidence; reverence,” 
says he, “ for his presence, devotion for his charity, and. 
‘‘ confidence in his watchfulness. Penetrated with awe, 
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** walk always with circumspection, remembering the pre- 
‘sence of angels to whom you are given in charge in all 
** your ways. In every apartment, in every closet, in every 
** corner, pay a respect to your angel. Dare you do before 
*¢ him what you durst not commit if I saw you ?”? Inanother 
place, he thus urges the same motive :°9— Consider with 
** how great respect, awe, and modesty, we ought to behave 
** in the sight of the angels, lest we offend their holy eyes, 
« and render ourselves unworthy of their company. Wo to 
< us if they who could chase away our enemy be offended by 
*‘ our negligence, and deprive us of their visit. We must 
‘shun what grieves them, and practise that which gives 
“ them delight, as temperance, chastity, voluntary poverty, 
‘‘ prayer with fervour and tears. Above all things, the 
“‘ angels of peace expect in us unity and peace. Should not 
‘* they be most delighted with that in us which represents 
the form of their own holy city, that they may admire a 
‘““new Jerusalem, or heaven on earth? On the contrary, 
“nothing so much provokes them as scandals and dissen- 
“ sions, if they discern any in us.’ St. Basil enlarges upon 
the same argument to recommend to virgins the strictest 
modesty in all places. ‘ Let the virgin, when she is alone,” 
says he,” “ fear and respect, first, herself and her own con- 
« science ; then her guardian-angel, who is always with her; 
“ Their angels always see the face of my Father.“ A man 
‘‘ ought not to contemn the face of the angel to whose care 
“his soul is entrusted, especially a virgin, whose paranymph 
“he is appointed, and the guardian of her fidelity to her 
‘spouse. Above all, she must respect her spouse himself, 
‘‘ who is always with her, and together with him the Father 
*«‘ and the Holy Ghost; not to mention the infinite multitudes 
‘‘ of the angels, and the blessed souls of the holy fathers ; 
‘‘ for though they are not visible to our carnal eyes, they 
¢€ behold us with their incorporeal sight. If the virgin fears 
“‘ the eye of others, much more must’ she the sight of these 
‘¢ who are so holy and excellent, and ‘so much greater thar 
“any men. She dreads particularly the eyes of the multi- 
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“‘tude; now, it being impossible she should escape the 
<< observation of this so great and holy a multitude, she will 
*< be careful never to do any thing unbecoming her state.”’ 
We must not only respect, but gratefully and devoutly 
love and honour our tutelar spirit. He is a faithful guardian, 
a true friend, a watchful shepherd, and a powerful protector. 
Heis a high spirit of heaven, and a courtier of the immortal 
king of glory; yet his tender charity, goodness, and com- 
passion move him, through the divine appointment, to 
employ his whole power in guarding and defending us. He 
often protects our bodies, as the devils have sometimes power 
tohurt them. But what does not he do for our souls? He 
instructs, encourages, secretly exhorts, and reproves us: he 
defends us against our enemy, often discovers his stratagems, 
averts many dangers, and comforts and supports us in our 
trials, and in the terrible hour of our death. He invisibly 
performs for us the offices which that angel who led the 
Jews into the promised land, did for them; and which 
Raphael performed to the younger Toby, in his journey to 
Rages ; for he is our good and sure guide through the 
dangers of this life to eternal glory. What return shall we 
make by gratitude, confidence, respect, and obedience to 
this our faithful Raphael, our good angel! what praise and 
thanks do not we owe to God for so inestimable a benefit! 
Toby, reflecting on the great favours he had received from 
the angel Raphael, his faithful conductor, said to his father, 
© What shall we give him? or what can be worthy of his 
** benefits ? He conducted me, and brought me safe again ; 
‘« he received the money for me, he caused me to have my 
‘‘ wife, and he chased from her the evil spirit; he gave 
‘* joy to her parents; myself he delivered from being de- 
<< voured by the fish; thee also he hath made to see the 
“light of heaven, and we are filled with all good things 
“‘ through him. What can we give him sufficient for these 
‘ things 2?” That holy family seeing the immense good- 
ness and condescension of God in the benefits conferred upon 


them by his angel,‘ falling prostrate on their faces for three 
y 
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“** hours, blessed God.” Ought not we to imitate their 
gratitude? ‘‘In God,” says St. Bernard,®” ‘let us affec- 
‘* tionately love the angels, these glorious spirits which are 
“* to be one day our companions in glory, and co-heirs ; and 
‘are at present appointed our tutors and guardians by our 
** Father, Let us be devout, let us be ‘grateful to such pro- 
*“ tectors; let us love them, let us honour them as muchas 
** we are able,” &c. | 
We likewise ought ‘to place a confidence in the protection 
of our good angel. St. Bernard writes in the same place as 
follows: ‘‘ Though we are so weak, and our condition so 
‘* low, and though so Jong and dangerous a way lies before 
‘© us, what can we fear under so great guardians? As often 
' © as any tribulation or violent temptation assails you, implore 
** your guardian, your guide, your assistant in tribulation, 
» “ and in all times of need.” ‘To deserve his protection, we 
must, above all things, fly sin. Even venial sin troubles 
him. <‘* As smoke chases away bees, and stench doves, so 
“‘ the ordure of sin driveth away the angel, the keeper of 
S¢ life,” says St. Basil.©? Impurity is a vice particularly 
abominable to holy spirits; and sins of scandal make the 
angels of the little ones whom we scandalize demand ven- 
geance against us. God says, Behold I will send my angel, 
who shall go before thee, and keep thee in thy journey, and 
_ bring thee into the place that I have prepared. Respectfully 
observe him, and hear his voice, and do not think him one to be 
contemned: for he will not forgive when thou hast sinned, and 
my name is in him. But if thou wilt hear his voice, and do all 
that I shall speak, I will be an enemy to thy enemies, and will | 
afflict them that afftict thee: and my angel shall go before thee, 
and shall ioe: thee into the place which I have Prenapds 


ST. THOMAS, BISHOP OF HEREFORD, C. 


Our island once saw the happy days when prayer an 
contemplation were the delight even of courts, the camp, 
and the shop; when Christian humility and true poverty of 
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spirit sat on the thrones of kings, chastity flourished in 
palaces, and princes had no other interest of state but the 
glory of God, no other ambition than to dilate his kingdom, 
nor any greater happiness than to espouse their avutilees to 
Christ crucified, in the rigours of solitude and severe pe- 
nance. The beauty of this holy holy vineyard in the church 
excited the envy of the devil, who, like a furious wild boar, 
sought to lay it waste. Tepidity in the divine service and 
sloth opened him the door; pride, ambition, luxury, and 
the love of the world and pr pleasure soon gained ground, 
and miserably changed the face of this mavadide. Wars, 
oppression, and desolation were the scourges by which God 
in his mercy sought to bring back an ungrateful people to 
their duty before he cast them off. He still raised up many 
holy pastors and patterns of virtue who laboured by word 
and example to stem the tide of iniquity. Amongst these 
shone most eminently St. Thomas Cantelupe, some. time 
high-chancellor of England, and bishop of Hereford. He 
was most nobly born, being eldest son to William Jord 
Cantelupe, one of the greatest generals that England ever 
produced; who, by the total overthrow of the barons and of 
the French, fixed the crown on the head of king Henry III. 
and was lord high steward of the kingdom, which dignity, 
on account of the exorbitance of its power, has been since 
suppressed, and is now only exercised occasionally in the 
_ trials of peers. The Cantelupes were Normans, who came 
over with the Conqueror, and received from him great 
estates and honours, which they exceedingly increased, be- 
coming, by marriages, heirs of the Strongbows, and marshals 
earls of Pembroke, of the Fitz-Walters earls of Hereford, 
and of the Breuses lords of Abergavenny. The mother of 
our saint was Melicenta, countess-dowager of Evreux and 
Gloucester, daughter of Hugh Jord of Gournay, allied to the 
royal families of England and France. Thomas was born in 
Lancashire; his parents had three other sons, and as many 
daughters, all younger than him, who were honourably mar- 
ried in the world. The father’s office obliged him to reside 
chiefly at court to attend the king. This was a dangerous 
place for the education of children ; which being sensible of, 
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he was most watchful to banish all incentives of vanity from 
their sight, and to remove the least whisper of false pleasures 
from their ears ; thus, in the very seat of danger and vice, he 
formed a school of virtue’ and penance. When his son 
Thomas was capable of learning, he placed him under the 
care of his near kinsman, Walter Cantelupe, bishop of Here- 
ford, and afterward under that of Robert Kilwarby, a learned 
Dominican, archbishop of Canterbury, afterward cardinal 
and bishop of Porto; and founder of the Black’ Friars, in 
London. This experienced tutor found/no obstacle or oppo- 
sition to his instructions in the heart of his pupil, who, 
_ whilst a child, began daily to recite the breviary, besides 
hearing mass and other devotions, which he performed with 
wonderful fervour. He studied his philosophy at Paris ; 
during which time he happened to take a prop of'avine out 
of another man’s vineyard to hold up his window ;' of which 
action he conceived so great a remorse, that he éoridexined 
himself for it to seven years rigorous penance. ees 
Thomas resolving to consecrate himself to God in an ecele- 
siastical state, learned at Orleans the civil law, which is.a 
necessary foundation to the canon law. He visited certain 
friends at the general council at Lyons, and there became 
acquainted with the most eminent pastors and theologians of 
the church, by whose conversation he much improved him- 
self. Pope Innocent IV. nominated him his chaplain; 
notwithstanding which, he returned to England, to pursue 
the study of the canon law. He proceeded doctor in laws at 
Oxford, and was soon after chosen chancellor of that fanious 
university ; in which office he shone in such a bright light, 
that king Henry shortly after appointed him high-chanceilor 
of the kingdom. His prudence, courage, indefatigable appli- 
cation, scrupulous justice, and abhorrence of human respects, 
or the least present which could be offered him even im the 
most indirect manner, completed the character of an accom- 
plished magistrate. The earl of Glocester, Roger lord Clifford, 
Peter Corbet, and the king himself eapententdd his inflexi- 
bility. He procured the banishment of the obstinate Jews, 
because by their usuries, extortions, and counterfeit base 
coin, they were a public nuisance to the state. St. Thomas 
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néver céased to solicit king Henry for leave to resign his- 
office, but in vain. However, he obtained it of his son 
Edward I. upon his accession to the throne ; yet on condition 
that he should remain in his privy council; which he did till 
his death. The saint was then fifty-four years old; yet 
retired to Oxford, making books and his devotions his only 
pleasure. He took the degree of doctor of divinity in the 
church of the Dominicans, with whom he had studied, on 
which oceasion, Robert Kilwarby, his old friend and director; 
then archbishop of Canterbury, did not fear endangering the 
saint’s humility, by declaring in his public oration, on the 
vesperial or eve of his promotion to the degree of doctor, 
that the candidate had lived without reproach, and had never 
forfeited his baptismal innocence. In 1274 he was called by 
pope Gregory X. to the second general council of Lyons, 
assembled for the union of the Greeks, &c. In 1275 he 
was canonically chosen bishop of Hereford by the chapter of 
that church, and all his opposition having been’ fruitless, 
consecrated in Christ-Church in Canterbury. 

Our saint was sensible how great a supply of virtues was 
necessary to qualify him worthily to discharge the duties 
of his exalted station in the church, and redoubled ‘his fervour 
in the practice of all the means of acquiring this high per- 
fection. A sovereign contempt of the world made Heth relish 
the sweetness of holly retirement, in which, and in the func- 
tions of his ministry, he placed all his delight. God was to 
him all in all; and he maintained his heart in perpetual 
union with him by prayer and holy meditation. He subdued 
his flesh with severe fasting, watching, and a rough hair- 
shirt, which he wore ill hig death, notwithstanding the 
colics and other violent pains and sicknesses with which he | 
was afflicted many years for the exercise of his patience. His 
zeal for the church seemed to have no bounds; and such was 
his charity, that he seemed born only for the relief’ of his 
neighbour, both spiritual and temporal. He usually called 
| a het his brethren, and treated them as such both at table 


‘®@ From him the bishops of Hereford telupes, three leopards’ heads, jeasant; 
have always borne the arms of the Can- | and three fleurs-de-lis. Or 
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and with his purse. No reviling language or ill treatment 
could ever provoke him to anger; his enemies he always 
treated with respect and tenderness, and would never bear 
the least word which might seem to reflect on them or any 
others. No one could more scrupulously shun the very 
shadow of detraction. He defended the lands and privileges 
of his church with undaunted resolution, as appeared in his 
suits against Gilbert de Clare, the king’s son-in-law, the 
pene eae earl of Gloucester, against Llewellin prince of 
Wales, Roger lord Clifford, fu primate, John Peck- 
ham archbishop of Canterbury. That metropolitan had laid 
certain injunctions on the bishops subject to his jurisdiction, 
which were an encroachment on their rights, but no historian 
has recorded in what they consisted. St. Thomas, though 
threescore years of age, was pitched upon by his brethren to 
undertake a journey to Rome, to lay their grievances before 
pope Nicholas IV. The fame of his sanctity alone sufficed to 
procure him a most favourable reception. Aftera successful 
dispatch of his business, he made haste homewards, finding 
certain distempers with which he was afflicted to increase 
upon him. His love of concealment has hid from us the great 
proofs of virtue and wisdom which he gave in this j Journey, 
which are only mentioned in general terms;, but are enregis- 
tered in heaven, with the additional lustre of his humility, 

His sickness stopped him on his road at Montefiascone in 
Tuscany. He received the last sacraments with incredible 
cheerfulness and devotion, and made the sufferings and death 
of his Redeemer the constant subject of his pious ce fervent 
prayer, in which he calmly gave up the~ghost, in the sixty- 
third year of his age, on the twenty-fifth Wi August in 1282, 

He was buried six days after, in the church of the monastery 
of St. Severus, near Old Florence, and his funeral oration was 
spoke by a cardinal.. His. bones, separated from the flesh, 

were, with his head and heart, soon after carried to Here- 
ford, and enshrined with great honour in the chapel of our 
Lady, in his cathedral. Edmund, earl of Cornwall, son to 
Richard, king of the Romans, who had been the greatest 
admirer of his sanctity during, his life, procured his head, 

and deposited it in a costly shrine in a_ monastery which he 
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founded in his honour at Ashridge in Buckinghamshire. In 
1287 his remains at Hereford were tritiated with great 
pomp in the presence of king Edward HII. and laid in 
a marble tomb by the east wall of the north cross-isle in 
the same cathedral. Innumerable manifest miracles were 
wrought through his merits, of which several authentic rela- 
tions were recorded, some of which may be’seen in Surius, 
others inCapgrave. In the original acts of his canonization, 
preserved in the Vatican library, is found an account of four 
hundred and twenty-nine miracles, approved by the bishops 
and others, deputed by his holiness’s commissioners for that 
purpose, and by four public notaries. These brought on his 
canonization, which was performed by pope John XXII. in 
1310, perhaps on the second of October, on which day his 
principal festival was observed. The Jate author of his life 
ascribes the sudden ceasing of a raging pestilence at Here- 
ford, a little before he wrote, to the intercession of this saint, 
implored by a private procession. Dr. Brown-Willis thinks 
his festival was kept at Hereford on the ninth of October, 
because the great fair is held there on that day, and was 
established in his honour; but it was on the octave-day of 
his festival, that the procession of the chapter, &c. was made 
with great pomp. The monument of St. Thomas stilt 
remains in the cathedral at Hereford ; but the inscription is 
torn off. See the acts of his canonization, the accurate 
Nicholas Trevet, ad an. 1282. Mat. Paris, Capgrave, Harps- 
field, his modern life collected by R.S. S. J. 1674, and 
Dr. Browns Willis s Antiquities of Hereford. His short life 
MS. in the king’s library in the British Muszeum. viii. c. vi. 
20. Suysken the Bollandist, p. 539 to 705. 


ST. LEODEGARIUS, BISHOP, M. atk 
CALLED IN FRENCH LEGER. . 


St. Lebdtigdrive was born about the year 616, being of the 
first quality among the French. His parents brought him 
‘Very young to the court of king Clotaire II. (son of Frede- 
gonda) who reigned first in Neustria ; but in the year, 614, 
the thirty-first of his reign, ' having salen: Sigebert prisoner, 
Vor, X. D 
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and put to death his mother Brunehault, became king of all 
France, in the same manner that his grandfather Clotaire 
had been. This prince kept the young nobleman but a 
short time at court before he sent him to Dido, his uncle by 
the mother’s side, bishop of Poitiers, who appointed a priest 
of great learning to instruct him in literature, and some years 
after took him Yule his own. palace to finish his education © 
himself. Leodegarius made great progress in learning, but 
much greater in the science of the saints. To walk diy the 
presence of God, and to be perfect, are things inseparable, 
according to the testimony of God himself. It was by this 
constant union of his heart with God, joined with the prac- 
tice of self-denial and humility, that Leodegarius attained in 
his youth the perfection of the saints. In, consideration of 
his extraordinary abilities and merit, his uncle dispensed 
with the canons, and ordained him deacon when he was only 


‘twenty years old, and soon after made him archdeacon, and 


intrusted. him with the government of his whole diocess. 
Leodegarius was tall, handsome, prudent, eloquent, and 
generally beloved. The monastery of St. Maxentius,™ in 
the diocess of Poitiers, having lost its abbot, Leodegarius was 
obliged by his uncle to take upon him the government of 
that great abbey, which he held six years with great reputa- 
tion of prudence and sanctity ; and he was a considerable 
benefactor to this monastery. 

. Clovis II. king of Neustria and Burgundy, dying in 656, 
left three sons, Clotaire, Childeric, and Theodoric, all under 
age. Clotaire II]. was proclaimed king, and his mother 
St. Bathildes, foundress of the two great abbeys of Corbie 
and Chelles, was regent, being assisted in the government by 
Erchinoald, mayor of the palace, and the holy bishops Saint 
Eligius, St. Owen, and St. Leodegarius. The fame of this 
last having reached the court whilst he governed his abbey 
in Poitou, he was called to the palace by Clotaire III. and 
St. Bathildes, and in 659 nominated bishop of Autun. That 


(1) Gen, xvii. 


(®) See his life on the twenty- sixth of | p. 578. and St. ‘Gregory “of f Tours, Hist. 
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‘see had been vacant two years, whilst the diocess was miser- 
ably torn asunder by opposite factions, not without effusion 
of blood. The presence of Leodegarius quieted all disturb- 
ances, and reconciled the parties. He took care to relieve 
all the poor, instructed his:clergy, frequently preached to 
his people, and adorned the churches, beautifying them with 
gildings and rich plate. He repaired the baptistery of his 
cathedral with great magnificence, caused the relicks of 
St. Symphorian to be brought back thither, and repaired the 
walls of the city. In a diocesan synod which he held at 
Autun in 670, he enacted many canons for the reformation 
of manners, of which some only have reached us which 
- chiefly regard the monastic order. He says, that if the monks 
were all what they ought to be, their prayers would preserve 
‘the world from public calamities. By these ordinances they 
are enjoined to observe the canons and the rules of Saint 
Bennet; to labour in common, and to exercise hospitality ; 
are forbid to have property in any thing, and to go into cities, 
unless upon the business of the WWdinasbbty ; awd’) in this case 
are commanded to have a letter from their abbot directed to 
the archdeacon. e 

- The saint had sat ten years when king Clotaire IIT. died in 
669. Upon this news he posted to court, where one part of 
the lords declared for Childeric, who then reigned in Austrasia 
with great prudence; but Ebroin procured Theodoric to be 
proclaimed king, and made himself mayor of his palace. But 
so odious was the tyranny of this minister that the contrary 
party soon after prevailing, Childeric was acknowledged 
king, who had put Ebroin to death if St. Leodegarius and 
some other bishops had not interceded that his life might 
be spared. He was shorn a monk at Luxeu, and Theoddric 
at St. Denis’s. Childeric II. governed well as long as he 
listened to the advice of St. Leodegarius, who had so great a 
share in public affairs in the beginning of this reign, that 
in some writings he is styled mayor of the palace. The king 
being young and viclent, at length abandoned himself to his 
pleasures, and married his uncie’s daughter. St. Leodegarius 
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admonished him first in secret, and finding this without 
effect, reproved him publicly. Wulfoade, who was for some 
time mayor of the palace, attempted to render the saint’s 
fidelity suspected, and several courtiers incensed the king 
against him, so that he was banished to Luxeu, where Ebroin 
ede him a promise of constant friendship.. Childeric 
having caused a nobleman called Bodilo to be publicly 
scourged, was slain by him at the head of a conspiracy of his 
nobility, with his queen, and son Dagobert, an infant, in 
673. Theodoric, his brother, leaving Neustria, and Dago- 
bert, son of Sigebert II. being recalied from Ireland, whither 
he had been banished, and acaba lated king of Austrasia, 
St. Leodegarius was restored to his see, ws received at Autun 
with the greatest honour and rejoicings. Ebroin left Luxeu, 
and being provoked that Leudesius was made mayor of the 
palace, under pretence of a conference, murdered him, and 
setting up a pretended son of Clotaire III. under the name of 
Clovis, for king, sent an army into Burgundy, which marched 
first to Autun. St. Leodegarius would not fly, but distributed 
his plate and other Aboot among the poor, and made his 
will, by which he gave certain estates to his church. He 
thin ordered a fast of three days, and a general procession, 
in which the cross, and the relicks of the saints were carried 
round about the walls. At every one of the gates the good 
bishop prostrated himself, and besought God with tears, that 
if he called him to martyrdom, his flock might not suffer any 
thing. He then called all the people together into the 
orice. and asked pardon of all those Where he might have 
offended by too great severity. When the enemy came up, 
the people shut ew gates, and made a stout defence all that 
day. But St. Leodegarius said to them, ‘‘ Fight no longer. 
‘© If it is on my account they are come, I am ready to give 
‘‘ them satisfaction. Let us send one of our brethren to 
‘¢ know what they demand.” The army was commanded by 
Vaimer, duke of Champagne, who had with him Diddon, 
formerly bishop of Challons upon the Saone, who had been 
canonically deposed for his crimes. Diddon answered the 


(>) This will is extant in Cointe’s Annals ad an. 666. See Mabill. Annal. 1. 16. 
en. 36, &e. 
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citizens of Autun, that they would storm the town unless 
Leodegarius was delivered up to them; and they all took an 
oath of allegiance to Clovis, for he swore to them that Theo- 
doric was dead. Leodegarius publicly declared he would 
rather suffer death, than fail in his fidelity to his prince. The 
enemy continuing to press upon the city with fire and sword, 
he took leave of all the brethren; and having first received 
the holy communion, marched boldly out of the town, and 
offered himself to his enemies, who having seized on his 
person, pulled out his eyes. This he endured without suf- 
fering his hands to be tied, or venting the least groan, sing- 
ing psalms all the while. The citizens made their submis- 
sion, that they might not be all carried away captives. 
Vaimer carried St. Leodegarius to his own. house in Cham- 
pagne, whilst his army proceeded to Lyons, intending to 
take that city, and seize upon St. Genesius, the archbishop ; 
but the inhabitants defended that great city so well, that they 
were obliged to retire, and St. Genesius died in peace on the 
first of November 677, being succeeded by St. Lambert, who 
had been elected abbot of "Fontenelle, upon the death of 
St. Vandrille. 

Ebroin, who had marched into Neustria, sent an order 
that Leodegarius should be Jed into a wood, and there left to 
perish with hunger, and that it should be published that he 
“was drowned. When he was almost starved, Vaimer took 
pity of him, and brought him to his house. He was so 
moved by his discourse, that he returned him the money he 
had taken from the church of Autun, which St. Leodegarius 
sent thither to be distributed among the poor. Ebroin grow- 
ing jealous of Vaimer’s power, contrived him to be ordained, 
some time after, bishop of Troyes, and soon after caused him 
to be tormented and hanged. Diddon was also banished by 
him, and afterward put to death. St. Leodegarius was 
dragged through a marshy ground, and very rough roads, 
where the soles of his feet were cut with sharp stones ; his 
tongue was maimed, and his lips cut off; after which he was 
delivered into the hands of count Varinguius, to be kept by 
him in safe custody. This count honoured him as a martyr, 
took him into his own country, and placed him in the 
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monastery of Fescan or Fecamp, in Normandy;; founded by 
himself. The saint remained there two years, and_ his 
wounds being healed, he continued to speak, as it was 
thought, miraculously. He instructed the nuns, offered every 
day tie holy sacrifice, and prayed almost without. ceasing. 
Ebroin having nsuirped by violence the dignity of mayor of 
the palace to Theodoric, and being absolute master in 
Neustria and Burgundy, pretended a desire to. revenge the 
death of king Childeric, and falsely accused St. Leodegarius 
and his brother Gairin of having concurred to it. They were 
brought before the {king and the lords, and Ebroin loaded 
them with reproaches. “St. Leodegarius told him, he would 
soon lose that dignity which he had usurped. The two 
brothers were separated, and Gairin was tied to a post, and 
stoned to death. During his execution he repeated these 
words: ‘‘ Lord Jesus Christ, who, camest not only to call 
‘‘ the just, but sinners, receive the soul of thy servant, to 
‘** whom thou hast granted a death like that of the martyrs.” 
Thus he continued in prayer till he expired. St. Leodegarius 
could not be condemned till he had been deposed in a synod. 
In the mean time he wrote a consolatory letter to his mother 
Sigrades, who was then become a nun in the monastery of 
our Lady at Soissons. In it he congratulates with her upon 
her happy retreat from the world, comforts her for the death 
_ of his brother Gairin, saying that ought not to be a subject. of 
grief to them which was an occasion of joy and triumph to 
the angels ; he speaks of himself with surprising constancy 
and courage, and fearing lest she might be tempted to har- 
bour any sentiment of resentment against their unjust per- 
secutors, speaks of the forgiveness of enemies with a tender- 
ness and charity altogether heavenly. He tells her, that 
since Christ set the divine example by praying on the cross 
for his murderers, it must be easy for. us to love our enemies 
and persecutors. This letter is the effusion of a heart burn- 
ing with charity, and overflowing with the deepest sentiments 
of all Christian virtues. The style is.truly worthy a great 
martyr upon the point .of consummating his sacrifice, to God, 
and speaks a, language, which penetrates the heart with its 
holy unction. Though. there is, in it no other.art than that 
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which charity naturally produced, it is writ with spirit, and 
shews that we have reason to regret the loss of the sermons 
which he preached to: his people ecalai the ten years that he 
governed his church in peace. 

At length Ebroin caused St. Leodegarius to be brought to 
the palace, where he had paoaeaidied a small sori ber of 
bishops whom he had gained, that he might be deposed by 
their sentence, though they could not constitute a legal 
synod, to which a canonical convocation, by letter or sanction 
of the metropolitan or primate is required within the limits 
of his jurisdiction. The saint was pressed to own himself 
privy to the death of Childeric; but he constantly denied 
- it, calling God to witness that he was innocent. Those that 
were present rent his tunic from top to bottom, which was 
intended for a mark of his deposition. Then he was de- 
livered into the hands of Chrodobert, count of the palace, to 
be put to death. Ebroin fearing lest he should be honoured 
as a martyr, ordered him to be led into a wood, and there 
executed, and buried in some deep pit, and the place covered 
in such a manner that it could never be known. Chrodobert 
was so moved with the exhortations and holy deportment of 
the martyr, that he could not bear to see him put to death; 
but ordered four officers to execute the sentence. The count’s 
wife wept bitterly; but the saint comforted her, and assured 
her that God would bless her for her charity if she took care 
of his interment. The four executioners carried him into a 
forest, where, not being able to find a pit, they at length 
stopped, and three of them fell at his feet, begging him to . 
forgive them. He prayed for them, and afterward, when he 
said he was ready, the fourth cut off his head. The wife of 
count Chrodobert caused the saint to be interred in a small 
oratory, at 2 place called Sarcin, in Artois; but three years 
after, his body was removed to the monastery of St. Max- 
entius, in Poitou; for a contention arising between Saint 
Vindician, bishop of Arras, and the bishops of Autun and 
Poitiers, which should possess his relicks, by drawing three 
billets laid on an altar, they fell to the share of the last. He 
was martyred in 678, in'the forest of Iveline, now called Saint 
Leger’s Wood, in the diocess of Arras, near the borders of 
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that of Cambray. Many miracles were wrought at the tomb 
of this saint, and a great number of churches were built in 
his honour. | Few saints are more reverenced’in ‘many parts 
of France than this martyr.© See the life of St. Leodegarius 
compiled by an anonymous monk of St. Symphorian’ s at 
Autun, who had been an eye-witness to many of the saint’s 

actions, and wrote very soon. after the translation of his 
relicks. Also the life of this saint wrote in a more elegant 
style, but with some mistakes and omissions by Ursinus, a 
monk at Poitiers, some time later. Both these lives are pub- 
lished by Du Chesne, Historie Francorum coetanei. t. 4. 
p- 600. 625. and Mabillon, Acta Bened. t. 2.. Both these 
authors recount many miracles wrought at the translation of 
this saint’s relicks, &c. A third life of St. Leodegarius, wrote 
by a monk of Morlach, in Austrasia, in the eighth or ninth 
century, adds little that is material to the two former, except 
an account of a succession of miracles down to the eighth age. 
See likewise Bulteau, Hist. de Ord. de S. Ben. 1.3. c. 32. 
t.1. p. 561. Bie the Bollandist, p. 355 to 491. Griffet, 


Melanges Historiques, t. 1. p. 167. 


() As for the tyrant Ebroin, he seemed 
to grow every day more and more jeatous 
and furious. Dagobert If. gained ground 
in Austrasia, and about the year 676, 
quite outed the pretended Clovis whom 
Ebroin had set up to dispute that crown 
with him. Dagobert Il. was assassinated 
in 678, by whose death Theodoric ex- 
pected to become king of Austrasia, and 
the whole French inonarehy 3 ; but the in- 
habitants of Austrasia, dreading to fall 
under the tyranny of Ebroin, chose Pepin 
and Martin dukes ef their country, and 
had for some time no king, though Theo- 
doric teok the title. (See Mem. de I’Acad. 
des Belles Lettres, t. 6.) Ebroin was 
himself assassinated in 688, and was suc- 


ceeded by four short-lived mayors of the 
palace in Neustria and Burgundy. Duke 
Pepin of Heristal or Herstal, (grandson 
of Pepin, surnamed the Old, and father 
of Charles Martel, and grandfather of 


Pepin the Short, king of France) was at- 


tacked by Theodoric LI. but defeated 
him, and that prince saw himself reduced 
to the necessity of constituting him mayor 
of the palace for the whole French mo- 
narchy in 690, a little before his death. 
King Theodoric III. was buried in the. 
abbey of St. Vedast, at Arras, which he 
had munificently endowed. 

(¢) Baronius and many others follow 
the mistakes of Ursin, and falsely make 
St. Leodegarius mayer of the palace. 
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OCTOBER III. 
Be Wao 


ST. DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE, 
BISHOP OF ATHENS, M.. 


_4See Acts xvii. Tillemont, t, 2. Cave, p: 66, 


Tue great apostle of the Gentiles, esteeming himself equally 
a debtor to the learned and to the unlearned, arrived at 
Athens about the year 51, seventeen years after our Lord’s 
crucifixion, and boldly preached the faith in that city, which 


had been for many ages the chief seat of the muses, where 


the chief studies of philosophy, oratory, and polite literature 
flourished. All matters belonging to religion were, by an 
ancient law of that state, to be determined by the great 
council of the Areopagites; which was still observed ; for 
though the Athenians were fallen under the Roman yoke ; 
yet, out of regard to their learning, and to the ancient dignity 
of their republic, the Romans restored to them many of their 
ancient privileges, with the name and title at least of their 
liberty. St. Paul therefore was summoned to give an ac- 


count of his doctrine in the Areopagus.© The apostle ap- 


@) The Areopagus was so called from 
The Hill of Mars, Apes réyos, without 
the wails of Athens, where it stood. This 
council is thought to have been as aneient 
as the Athenian nation, though Solon 
gave it a new form and dignity. The 
number of the members or judges was not 
determined, but was sometimes two or 
three hundred, though at first only seven. 
For some time no one was admitted among 
them who had not been Archon, that is, 
the supreme yearly magistrate of the 
commonwealth, by whose name the year 
was counted, as at Rome by the consuls. 
Nor was any one to be adopted into it, 
who was not of the strictest morals, and 


his conduct without reproach. The as- 
semblies of this court were aiways held in 
the night, and the severity of its proceed- 


ings made its sentence extremely dreaded. 


The reputation of the integrity of its 
judges procured it the highest respec* and 
veneration, so that its decisions were re- 
ceived as oracles. (See Rollin, Hist. 
Ancienne, t. 4, p. 420. Potter’s Antiquities 
of Greece, and FF. Catrou and Rouille 
Hist. Rom. 1]. 57. t. 14. p.61. AlsoJoan, 
Henrici Mai, Diss. de Gestis Pauli in 
Urbe Atheniensium, edit. an. 1727, et 


Jodni Meursii Areopagus ap. Gronoviume. 


Ant. Grecar, t. 5. p. 207 ad 213., 


Y 
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peared undaunted in that august and severe assembly of 
proud sages, though Plato so much dreaded a like examina- 
tion at this tribunal, that he on no other account dissembled 
his sentiments of the unity of God, and other like truths, of 
which he was himself perfectly satisfied, especially after his 
travels into Egypt, as St. Justin Martyr testifies.” St. Paul 
explained before these learned senators the Christian maxims 
of repentance, purity of manners, the unity and omnipre- 
sence of God, his judgments, and the resurrection of the 
dead. The divine unction with which he delivered these 
great truths, was an eloquence with which these masters of 
philosophy and oratory were unacquainted. The doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead shocked many, and was a great 
stumbling-block, though Plato, and other eminent philoso- 
phers among them, had established many sublime sentiments 
with regard to the immortality of the soul, and the rewards 
and punishments of a life to come: but that our flesh, which 
putrifies in the earth, and perishes to all our senses, shall, by. 
the power of God, be raised again the same that dies, was what 
many of these wise men of the world looked upon as a dream, 
rather than a certain truth. Many, however, among them. 
were exceedingly moved with the sanctity and sublimity of 
this new doctrine, and with the marks of a divine mission 
with which the preacher delivered himself; and they said to 
him, they would hear him again upon that subject on some 
other day.. Some whose hearts were touched by a powerful 
grace, and who with simplicity sought after the truth, not 
the idle gratification of curiosity, pride, or vanity, without 
delay addressed themselves to the apostle, and received from 
him full satisfaction of the evidence of the divine revelation 
which he preached to them. Among these, there was a 
woman named -Damaris; but the most remarkable among 
these converts was Dionysius, one of the honourable mem- 
bers or judges of this most venerable and illustrious senate. 


(1) Cohortatio ad Greeos, 


(>) During the three first ages it was a | See Celsus, (ap. Orig. 1.3.0.4.) Ceeilius, 
usual reproach of the heathens, that the | (ap. Mim. Felic.) Lucian, (Dial. de 
Christians were poor miserable persons. | Morte Peregrini, n, 12.) &¢. _ This the 
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We are assured by the testimony of St. ian yeind of'Corinth,® 
that St. Dionysius the Areopagite was afterward constituted 
bishop of Athens ; and that this was done by St. Paul himself 
we are informed by the Apostolical Constitutions, by Aristides 
cited by Usuard, and by several ancient martyrologists. 
Aristides quoted by Usuard, and. St. Sophronius of Jerusalem, 
styled him a martyr. The Greeks, in their menologies, tell 


us that he was burnt alive for the faith. at Athens.“ His name 


( Ap. Eus, Hist. 1. 


Christian apologists allow. in part; but 
sometimes testify, that there were among 
them persons illustrious for their birth, 
dignities, and learning. See Origen, (1.3. 
-ady. Cels. n. 49. ed. Ben,) Tertullian, 
(Apol. c. 37. ad Scap. c. 4.) &e. Joseph 
of Arimathea, Nicodemus, Gamaliel, the. 
eunuch of queen Candace, St. Barnabas, 
&c. were. Jews of birth and fortune, 
Among the Gentiles, king Abgar, the pro- 
consul Sergius Paulus, St. Thecla, and those 
whom St. Paul saluted in the house of 
Nero, are early instances that several per- 
sons of rank embraced the faith. Flavius 
Clemens, Flavia Domitilla, and Glabrio 
who had been Trajan’s colleague in the 
magistracy, St. Nazarius, martyr, under 


Nero, (see Tillem. t. 2. p. 93.) the senator, 


Apollonius, St. Felicitas and her seyen 
sons, and many. other martyrs, shew the. 
same. It is indeed clear. from 1 Cor. i. 26, 


that the number, of such, that -came.over. 
to the faith when it. was. first preached, 


was small i in proportion to the multitude 
of converts, 


Lactantius: “‘ More among the poor he- 


lieve the word of God than among. the. 


rich, who are bound down by many.im- 
pediments, and are chained fast slaves to 
covetousness and other Passions ; 
they are not able to look up towards 


heaven, but haye their, mind bowed down. 


and fixed en the earth.” IJnstit. 1.7. ¢, 1. 


p. 517. The Pagans called the Christians. 
poor, though many were such only, by. 


choice. ‘ ‘Nec de ultima plebe consisti- 


mus, si honores vestros et purpuras re-. 


cusamus.” Minucius, Felix in Octav. 


p. 311. That the first, preachers of the. 
jc. 3., D. Dionysius. de S..Marthe, Gallia. 


faith were strangers to profane learning, 


was a demonstration of the finger of God. 


_The reason. is assigned. by, 


so that. 


3. ¢ 4. |. 4, c. 23, 


in its establishment. See John Lamius, 
De Erudit, Apostol. an. 1738. Yet in the 
second age.many scholars of the first rank 
became. champions of Christianity ; wit- 
ness Quadratus, Aristides, Justin Martyr, 
Melijto, Athenagoras, Pantznus, &c. In 
the. third, Clement of Alexandria, Yertul- 
lian, Origen, Heraclas, Dionysius, Minu- 
cius Felix, &c, 

(C) Hilduin, abbot of St. Denis, in 814, 
wrote his: Areopagatica, in which, vpon 
the authority of spurious and fabulous re- 


cords, he pretends, that St. Dionysius, 
the first bishop of Paris, is the same per- 


son, with the Areopagite; of which mis- 
take, some traces are found in certain 
other writings. This. opinion was une. 
known before the ninth century, nor was 
it thought. of even. by the monk who 
wrote the.life of St. Dionysius of Paris in: 
7 50, Ina great number of ancient Mar- 
tyrologies the festivals of these two saints. 
are mentioned as.on. two different days, 
and the place and circumstances of their: 
martyrdoms are.distinguished. In ancient 
breviaries, missals, , calendane and lita-. 
nies, the apostle of France. is, placed after. 
the saints that suffered. under Marcus 
Aurelius ;_and.,we: are. assured hy Saint. 
Gregory , of Tours, and. other authentic” 
monuments, that he only arrived in Gaul 
in, 250... The author of the life of Saint 
Fuscian, Fulbert of Chartres, aud Lethal- 
dus, distinguish. the two Dionysiuses. See: 
this fully proyed by. F. Sirmond, Diss. de 
Duobus Dionys. t. 4. Op. p. 354. and 
Dr. Lanoy, in express.dissertations, Mo- 


‘rinus,, |. De Ordinationibus, part. 2, c. 2." 


Gerard. Du. Bois, Hist. Eccl. Paris, 1. 1, 


Christiana Nova, t. 7. p.6. , Tillemonty , 
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occurs im ancient calendars on the third of October. 


[ Oct. 3. 
The 


cathedral of Soissons is in possession of his head, which was 


brought \thither from Constantinople, in 1205. 


t.4, &c. It is adopted in the Paris, Sens, 
and other French Breviaries ; also by Orsi, 
Mamachi, and the. most accurate and 
late historians in France, Italy, or other 
couutries. 

The works which have gone under the 
name of the Areopagite, at least ever 
since the sixth century, consist of a book, 
Concerning the celestial hierarchy; an- 
other, Of the ecclesiastical hierarchy; a 
treatise, Of the divine names, another, 
Of mystical divinity ; and ten epistles, 
whereof the four first are written to the 
monk Caius, the fifth to Dorotheus, the 
sixth to Sosipater, the seventh to bishop 
Polycarp, the eighth to the monk Demo- 
philus, the ninth to bishop Titus, and the 
tenth of St, John. © They are maintained 
to be the genuine works of the Areopagite, 
in vexpress dissertations, by D. Claude 
David, a Maurist monk, in 1702; by 
D. Bernard of Sept-Fonds, under the 
name of Adrian, in 1708; F. Honoratus 
of St. Mary, a Carmelite friar, in 1720, 
&c.; but it is now the opinion almost 
generally received among the learned, 
that they are supposititious, and were 
compiled only in the fifth century. Their 
style is swelling, lofty, and figurative ; 
they are written with care and study, and 
with a great deal of artifice in the polish- 
ing and disposition of the periods, and in 
the exact method which is observed in 
the order of the arguments. The doctrine 
contained in them is every where ortho- 
dox; and though some parts are ab- 
stracted and subtle, the works are useful. 
The first uncontroverted work in which 
they are mentioned, is the conference 
between the Severians (a sect of Euty- 
chians) and the Catholics, held in the 
emperor Justinian’s palace, in 532, in 


which these heretics quoted them. Saint ; 


Maximus and other writers in the follow- 
ing ages made frequent use of them. The 
author of the letters unjustifiably per- 
sonates the Areopagite, as is manifest 
from the seventh, in which he says he 
observed, at Heliopolis the isiraculous 
eclipse which happened ‘at the death of 
Christ. In the eighth, it is said the monk 


Pope In- 


Demophilus had inated harshly and ex- 
pelled out of the sanctuary a priest and a 
penitent layman, because he found the 
latter confessing his sins there to him. 
The author of the letter ‘reproves him 
severely, because the priest was his su- 
perior, and because he ought not to have 
shewn such inhumanity to a penitent 
sinner. Upon which occasion he relates, 
that when a zealous pastor, named 
Carpus, was weary in endeavouring in 
vain to reclaim an obstinate sinner, Christ 
in a vision mildly rebuked him, telling 
him, he was ready to die a second time 
for the salvation of sinners. In the book, 
On the heavenly hierarchy, the nine 
choirs of angels, and their different func- 
tions, are explained, with several subtle 
questions concerning them. The author 
says, that one of their functions is to sing 
without ceasing, Holy, holy, holy, the 
Lord God of hosts ; all the earth is full of 
thy glory. Which is said also by Saint 
Athanasius and St. Gregory Nazianzen. 
(Or. 38.) The book On the ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy is much more useful ; for in 
it are explained the ceremonies of baptism, 
of the mass, consecration of the holy 
chrism, the ordination of a bishop, priest, 
and deacon, the manner of blessing a 
monk, and the burial of the dead, in 
which the bishop prays for the remission 
of the sins of the person deceased. The 
author adds, that prayers are only useful 
to those who died well. In the beginning 
of this book he recommends to Timothy, 
to whom it is addressed, to keep secret all 
he shall say to him, and not to discover 
any thing concerning our mysteries, ex- 
cept to those who have been baptized. 
And chap. 7. he says, he had not set down 
the words of any of the sacred consecra- 
tions and blessings, because it was not 
lawful to commit them to writing, lest 
they should he divulged, and exposed to 
be profaned. He mentions the sign of the - 
cross used in sacred ordinations and con- 
secrations. In the treatise, On the divine 
names, many epithets and names given 
to the three Divine Persons in the Trinity 
are expounded, In that, On mystical 
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nocent III. sent.to:the abbey of St. Denis, near, Paris, the 


body of this saint, which had been. translated from Greece to 


‘Rome. 


t 


We admire i in this glorious saint, and other illustrious pri- 
mitive converts, the wonderful change which faith produced 


in their souls. 


It not only aibighianed their understandings, 


‘discovering to them new fields of the most sublime and im- 


divinity, the author, after having invoked 
the succour of the Holy Trinity, and 
prayed to be raised to that eminent de- 
gree in which God discovers his divine 
secrets to pure souls, he teaches Timothy, 
that it, is only by the disengagement of 
the affections from all sensible things, and 
from the inordinate love of ourselves, that 
we can be raised to the contemplation of 
the divine obscurity, that is, the incom- 
prehensible Godhead. He admonishes 
him not to divulge this mystical theology 
in the presence of those that cannot per. 
suade themselves that there is any thing 
above natural and sensible objects ; and 
who, being plunged in worldly affections, 
and material things, have not as yet ac- 
quired a purity of soul by the study of 
mortifieation, and the exercise of virtues. 
He repeats a saying as of St. Bartholomew, 


that, “‘ Theology is both copious and. 


short; the gospel is an abridged word, 
yet. diffusive, and of boundless extent.” 

_ Itis certain that this author had learned 
from the lessons of some sincere and true 
contemplatives, several just notions and 
useful maxims concerning mystical the- 
ology; though he sometimes mixes cer- 
tain notions, and uses terms borrowed 
from the Platonic philosophy, as Saint 
Francis of Sales uses some taken from the 
modern scholastic Aristotelian philosophy. 
By this term of mystical theology we are 
not to understand any acquired habit or 
science, such as speculative theology is, 
but an experimental knowledge and relish 
of God, which is not acquired, and which 
no one can set himself to obtain, but to 
which a soul is raised by God in prayer 
or contemplation. Or, it is a state of 
supernatural passive prayer, in which a 
soul which has previously crucified in her- 


in heavenly conversation, is raised to God 
in such a manner that her powers are 
fixed .on him without reasoning, and 
without corporeal images painted by the 
imagination, In this state, by the most 
fervent quiet prayer, and an internal view 
of the mind, she beholds God as an ime 
mense ‘eternal light, and in an ecstasy 
contemplates his infinite goodness, love, 
and other adorable perfections ; and in 
this operation all her affections and 
powers seem transformed into him by 
sweet love, she either remaining in the 
quiet prayer of pure faith, or employing 
her affections in the most ardent acts of 
praise, adoration, &c. Our author thus. 
describes this state; (Eccl. Hier. c. 1.) 
““ The sovereign blessedness of God, the 
very essence of the divinity, the principle 
of deification, by which those are deified 
that are to be raised to this gift of union, 
has bestowed on men the gift of mystic 
theology, in a spiritual and immaterial 
manner, not by moving them exteriorly 
to divine things, but by inspiring their 
will interiorly, by the irradiation of a 
lively and pure faith.” We are assured by 
those who treat of this state, that no one 
who has not learned it by some degree of 
experience, can form a notion of it, any 
more than a blind man can conceive an 
idea of colours, or one understand Hebrew 


‘who has not learned something of that 


language, says St. Bernard. Let no one 
aim at, or desire it; let no one dwell on 
it, or take any complacency in himself 
about it; for such a disposition leads to 
pride, presumption, and fatal illusion ; 
but let every one study in every state 
through which God shall be pleased to 
conduct him, and by every means, to im- 
prove himself in simplicity of heart, 


self earthly affections, and being disen- | sincere profound humility, and pure and 
gaged from worldly things, and exercised | fervent charity. 
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portant knowledge, and opening to their meditation the « 
boundless range of eternity, and of the infinite riches of the 
divine goodness, justice, and mercy ; but it also exerted the 
most powerful influence upon their wills. A spirit of the 
most sincere and profound compunction and humility was _ 
created in them, with a perfect contempt of the world, and 
all earthly things, and an entire disengagement of their hearts 
from all inordinate attachment to creatures. The fire of 
pure and ardent charity was also kindled in their hearts, 
which consumed all the rust of their passions, and purged 
their affections.. From these virtues of humility and charity, 
which Christ declares to be the foundation of his spirit in a 
soul, arose an unalterable meekness, peace, fortitude, and 
constancy, with the whole train of virtues. Thus, by their 
conversion to the faith, they were interiorly changed, and 
became quite new men, endued with a temper truly heavenly, 
and animated with the spirit of Christ. The light of faith 
spreads its beams upon our souls. Why then has it not pro- 
duced the same reformation and change in our wills and af- 
fections ? This it cannot do whilst we refuse to open our 
hearts to-this grace, and earnestly set not ourselves to re- 
move all obstacles of self-love and the passions. Yet, till this 
change be wrought in our affections, we are earthly, strangers 
to the spirit of Christ, and want the mark of meekness and 
‘ charity, by which those are to be known that belong to him. 
A Christian is not a mere name, or empty profession ; it is a 
great and noble work; a work of difficulty which requires 
assiduous application, and continual pains; and in which the 
greater our endeavours and advances have been, with the 
greater ardour do we continually strive to advance higher to- 
wards perfection, saying with St. Paul, Not as though I had 
already attained, or were already perfect ; but I follow after. I 
count not myself to have apprehended ; but this one thing I do: 
forgetting the things that are behind, and stretching forth my- 
self to those that are before, I press towards the mark, to the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 


(*) Phil, iii. 12, 13, 14. 
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ST. GERARD, ABBOT. 


The county of Namur gave birth to this saint, who, being 
nearly related to Haganon, duke of Lower Austrasia, and 
educated in the military service, was preferred young to one 
of ‘the most honourable pests in the household or palace of 
Berenger, the sovereign count of Namur, whose court was 
one of the most splendid in Christendom. An engaging 
sweetness of temper, and a strong*inclination to piety and de- 
votion, gained him from the cradle the esteem and affection 
of every one, and his courtesy and universal beneficence gave 
the greatest charms to virtue, and made it shine forth by his 
whole conduct in the most amiable light. He proportioned 
his profuse alms to the utmost extent of his large revenues 
_ and estates, and knew no imaginary necessities which serve 
so often for pretences to withhold charities, being sensible 
that a man gains nothing by putting a cheat upon his own 
soul ; for it is the truth that will judge us, which can neither 
be altered nor weakened by the illusions of the passions, or 
by the false prejudices of men. God blessed his fidelity by 
pouring forth abundantly his choicest graces upon him. 
Gerard was enriched by him with an extraordinary gift of 
prayer, and by this he obtained all other graces. Such was 
his ardour and affection for this heavenly exercise, that he 
seemed to pray every where, and at all times. One day, as 
he returned from hunting, in which diversion he had ac- 
, companied his sovereign, whilst the rest went to take some 
refreshment, he privately stole into a retired chapel at 
Brogne, which was part of his own estate, and remained 
there a long time in devout prayer. He found so much in- 
terior sweetness in that heavenly exercise, that he rose from 
it with extreme regret, and said to himself, “ How happy 
‘* are they who have no other employment but to praise the 
** Lord night and day, to live always in his sweet presence, 
* and to consecrate their hearts to him without interruption.” 
To procure this happiness for others, and this incessant 
tribute and honour to the supreme majesty of God, he 
founded in that place several canonries and prebends, and 
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built there a fair church in 918. The earl, his sovereign, who, 
from the experience which he had of his prudence and’ 
virtue, placed in him an entire confidence, sent him to the 
court of France upon an important.commission. At Paris, 
leaving his attendants in the city, he retired to the abbey of 
St. Denis, where he was exceedingly edified with the fervour 
and solitude of the holy monks, and earnestly desired to de- 
dicate himself to God in that place. For the execution of 
this design the consent of his sovereign was necessary; which, 
upon his return to Namur, he extorted from him, though with 
great difficulty. His uncle Stephen being bishop of Tongres, 
he went thither to receive his blessing and advice, and having 
settled his temporal affairs, went back with great joy to Saint 
Denis’s, to make the sacrifice of himself at the foot of God’s 
altar. During his noviciate he spared no mortification and 
self-denials that he might begin more perfectly to die to him- 
self: without which condition our virtues themselves are 
often false or imperfect, being tainted with self-love. For, in 
the most holy functions, men often seek to please themselves 
rather than God, and gratify some subtle inordinate passion. 
When we seem to propose no other aim but Gad’s glory, the 
deceitfulness of self-love is even more dangerous, because 
less capable of discovery. So long as this principle of self- 
love resides and is cherished in the heart, it prompts us to 
conceive a secret opinion of our labours, and to seek an un- 
warranted delight in our endeavours. This shews itself by 
our want of perfect humility and meekness, both towards 
others, and towards ourselves; by a secret fretfulness, sour- 
ness, or discouragements into which we sometimes fall. This 
source must be cut off, otherwise it will easily creep into and 
debase the purity of our affections, and intention in our re- 
ligious exercises themselves, and. will be an insuperable bar 
to our progress in divine love, and in the perfect union of 
our: Ratio to God in holy prayer. 

Gerard, after his religious profession, laboured every il 
with greater fervour to carry on all Christian virtues to their 
noblest heights, and especially those of humility, meekness, 
penance, obedience, and deyout prayer, the main helps by 
which divine charity is to be made daily more pure and, pere 
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fect ina soul. Gerard began his studies from the first ele- 
ments, and went through them with incredible patience and 
assiduity. Five years after his profession he received priestly 
orders, though his humility was not to be overcome in this 
promotion without great difficulty. When he had lived ten 
years with great fervour in this monastery, in 931 he was 
sent by his abbot to found an abbey upon his estate at Brogne, 
three leagues from Namur. He had no sooner settled this 
new abbey, but finding the dissipation of receiving visitants, 
and of the charge of anumerous community, to break in too 
much upon his retirement, and to interrupt his prayer, he 
built himself a little cell near the church, and lived in ita 
recluse. God, some time after, called him again to the active 
life for the greater advancement of his glory, and Gerard was 
obliged to take upon him the reformation of the regular 
canons at St. Guilhain, six miles from Mons, in which house 
he established the holy Order of St. Bennet, of which he be- 
came one of the greatest ornaments and propagators. At the 
request of earl Arnold I. surnamed the Great, whom the 
saint had miraculously cured of the stone, and whom he had 
engaged to take up a penitential course of life, which he 
held to his death, the general inspection and reformation of 
all the abbeys in Flanders was committed to him; and he 
‘introduced a new and most exact discipline in eighteen 
monasteries, namely, St. Peter’s at Ghent, St. Bavo’s, Saint 
Martin’s at Tournay, Marciennes, Hanon, Rhonay, Saint — 
Vaast’s at Arras, Turhoult, Wormhoult at Berg, St. Riquier’s, 
St. Bertin’s, St. Silvin’s, St. Samer’s, St. Amand’s, St. Ame’s, 
and St. Berta’s ; all which houses honour him as their abbot 
and second patriarch. The: monasteries of Champagne, 
Lorrain, and Picardy also chose him for their general master 
and reformer ; those especially of St. Remigius of Rheims, of 
Mouson, and of Thin le Moutier call him to this day the re- 
storer of their discipline, and of the order of St. Bennet. No 
fatigues made the saint abate any thing of his ordinary 
austerities, nor did his employs seem to interrupt the con- 
tinual sweet communication of his soul with God. When he 
had spent almost twenty years in these zealous labours, and 
was broken with old age, he travelled to Rome, and obtained 
Vor, X, E 
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of the pope the confirmation of all the reforms which he had. 
made. After his return he made a general visitation of all 
the monasteries that were under his direction ; which when 
he had finished, he shut himself up in his cell, to prepare his 
soul, by the most fervent exercises of the pure love of God, 
to go to receive the recompense of his labours, to which he 
was called on the third of October in 959, The abbey of 
Brogne is now united to the bishopric of Namur, erected by 
Paul 1V. but the church of Brogne still possesses the treasure 
of his relicks, and retains his name, which is mentioned on 
this day in the Roman Martyrology, and others. See his 
exact life in Mabillon, Act. Bened. t. 7. Also Gramaye in 
Historia et Antiquitatibus comitatus Namureensis, p. 72. 
Bie the Bollandist, t. 2. Oct. p. 220. 320. 
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Soon after St. Willibrord with eleven companions in 690, 
had opened the spiritual harvest in Friesland, two brothers, 
both priests, of the English nation, followed their example, 
and went over into the country of the ancient Saxons in 
Westphalia in Germany, to preach ‘the. gospel to blind 
idolaters. They had travelled into Ireland to improve them- 
selves in virtue and sacred learning. Both were called by 
the same name Ewald or Hewald; but, for distinctions’ sake, 
from the colour of their hair, the one was called the Black, 
the other the White Ewald. -The first was esteemed more 
learned in the holy scriptures, but both seemed equally. to 
excel in the fervour of devotion and holy zeal. The old 
Saxons in Germany were-at that time govern'ed by several 
petty princes, who in time of war joined their forces, and 
cast lots who should command the army in chief, and him 
the rest were bound to obey; and, as soon as the war was 
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(@) His example inspired many others >) Old Saxony, in fois age of Charle- 
with the like zeal. In 1079, two noble- | magne, lay betwixt the Rhine, the Yssel, 
men, named Sicher and Walther, founded |and the Wesel, where are now the 
the rich abbey of Anchin, near Douay, | bishoprics. of Munster, Osnaburg, and 
in a place where St. Gordan, a holy | Paderborn, and the county of La Mark. 
hermit, had served God with great edifi- | See Cluverius in Germania antiqua, 1.3. 
eation. | D’Anville, &e. 
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over, they were all reduced to their former condition. The 
two brothers arriving in this country about the year 694, met 
with a certain steward, whom they desired to conduct them 
- to his lord. All the way ‘they were constantly employed in 
prayer and in singing psalms and sacred hymns, and every 
day offered the sacrifice of the holy oblation, for which pur- 
pose they carried with them sacred vessels, and a consecrated 
table for an altar. The barbarians observing this, and fear- 
ing lest the preachers might prevail upon their lord to for- 
sake his idols, resolved to murder them both. The White 
Ewald they killed by the sword upon the spot; but they in- 
flicted on the other brother most cruel torments, and at 
length tore him limb from limb. The lord of the territory 
being informed of this inhuman action, was highly incensed, 
put the authors of it to the sword, and burned their village. 
The bodies of the martyrs, which had been thrown by the 
murderers into the Rhine, were discovered by:a heavenly 
light which shone over them, and by other miracles, to their 
companions, who were forty miles distant from the place 
‘where they were martyred ; and one of them, whose name 
was Tilmon, or as it is more correctly written in king Alfred’s 
paraphrase of Bede, Tilman, was admonished in a vision to 
take them up. This Tilman being a person of high birth, 
‘had formerly been an officer in the English army, but was 
‘then a monk, and one of the missionaries in Germany. These 
‘Yelicks were first taken up and interred by their fellow mis- 
sionaries, Tilman and his companions, forty miles from the 
place of their martyrdom; but, immediately after, by an order 
of Pepin, duke of the French, were honourably conveyed to 
‘Cologn, where they are kept at this day in a gilt shrine in 
the church of St. Cunibert. Their martyrdom happened 
‘between the year 690 and 700, most prebably in 695.. They 
‘were honoured among the saints immediately after their 
death, as appears from Ven. Bede’s prose Martyrology, 
which seems to have been written a year after their death. 
‘St. Anno archbishop of Cologn, in 1074, translated their re- 
licks in this church. He bestowed their heads on Frederic 
“bishop of Munster, where they seem to have been destroyed 
“by the Anabaptists in 1534.. They are honoured through all 
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Westphalia as tutelar saints of the country, and are mentioned 
in the Roman Martyrology on the third of October, which 
was probably either the day of their death or of some trans- 
lation. See Bede, Hist. 1. 5. c. 11. and in his prose Martyr- 
ology. Alcuin’s poem on the saints of the diocess of York, 
published by Gale, v. 1045. Massini, Vite de Santi, t. 2. 
p. 232. 3. Oct. 
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ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISIUM, C. 


FOUNDER OF THE FRIAR MINORS. 


From his life wrote by St. Bonayenture, with the notes of Sedulius, and F. Wadding, 
a learned Jrish Franciscan, who flourished in Spain and Italy. See also F. Helyot, 
Hist. des Ordres Relig. t.7. p.1. and the life of this saint véry well compiled, and 
illustrated with accurate Dissertations, by F. Candidus Chalippe, a French Re- 
collect, in two volumes, 12mo. in 1736. Suysken the Bollandist gives us a life 
of St. Francis never before published, written in a great detail of circumstances by 
his disciple Thomas de Celano, whom he had received into his order. This life 
‘was compiled before that by St. Bonaventure, and before the translation of the 
saint’s body in 1230 


A. D. 1226. 


Tux life of the glorious St. Francis, which was a miracle of 
humility, loudly condemns the wise ones of this world, to. 
whom the sincere practice of this virtue, and the imitation 
of the cross of Christ appears a: scandal anda folly, as the cross 
itself did to the Jews and Gentiles. For, among Christians, 
they who walk enemies to the cross, are strangers to. the 
spirit cf Christ, glory in vain in his name, and falsely call 
themselves his followérs. He communicates, himself, and 
imparts the riches of his graces and holy love to those whose 
hearts are most perfectly disengaged from all earthly things, 
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and on souls which are grounded in sincere humility and 
simplicity of heart, his divine spirit rests. The blessed Saint 
Francis was one of these happy little ones, whom God chose 
to enrich with spiritual knowledge and heavenly gifts of 
virtue. He was born at Assisium, in Umbria, in the Eccle- 
siastical State, in 1182. His father, Peter Bernardon, was 
descended of a gentleman’s family originally settled at 
Florence, but was himself a merchant, and lived at Assisium, 
a town situated on the brow of a hill called Assi. The saint’s 
mother was called Pica. Both his parents were persons of 
great probity. They were in good circumstances, but so 
taken up with their business as to neglect giving their son 
any tincture of learning. Their trade lying in part with the 
French, they made him learn that language ; and from the 
readiness with which he acquired and spoke it, he was called 
Francis, though the name of John had been given him at his 
baptism. In his youth he was too much led away with vain 
amusements, and was very intent on temporal gain; but he 
_never let loose the reins of his sensual appetites, nor placed 
his confidence in worldly riches ; and it was his custom never 
to refuse an alms to any poor man who asked it of him for 
the love of God. One day being very busy about his affairs, 
he let a beggar go away without an alms; but, immediately 
reproaching himself with want of charity, ran after the poor 
man, gave him an alms, and bound himself by a vow never 
to refuse it to any poor man that should ask it for the love of 
God : this vow he kept to his death. Francis, whilst he yet 
lived in the world, was meek, patient, very tractable, and 
liberal to the poor beyond what his circumstances seemed to 
allow of. Whenever he heard the love of God named, he 
felt in his soul an interior spiritual jubilation. His patience 
under two accidents which befell him, contributed greatly to 
the improvement of his virtue. The one was, that in a war 
between the cities of Perugia and Assisium, he, with several 
others, was carried away prisoner by the Perugians. This af- 
fliction he suffered a whole year with great alacrity, and com- 
forted his companions. ' The second was a long and danger- 
ous sickness, which he suffered with so great patience and 
piety, that by the weakness of his body his spirit gathered 
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greater strength, and improved in the unction of the Holy 
Ghost and the divine gift of prayer. After his recovery, as 
he rode out one day in a new suit of clothes, meeting on the 
road a decayed gentleman then reduced to poverty aad very 
ill clad, he was touched with compassion to the quick, and 
changed clothes with him. The night following, he seemed 
to see in his sleep a magnificent palace, filled with rich arms, 
all marked with the sign of the cross; and he thought he 
heard one tell him that these arms belonged to him and his 
soldiers, if they would take up the cross and fight courage- 
ously under its banner. After this, he gave hiceale area to 
prayer; by which he felt in his soul a great contempt of all 
transitory things, and an ardent desire of selling his goods, 
and buying the precious jewel of the gospel. He knew not 
yet how he should best do this, but he felt certairi strong in- 
spirations, by which our Lord gave him to understand that 
the spiritual warfare of Christ is begun by mortification and 
the victory over one’s self. These interior motions awakened 
him, and inflamed him every day more and more to desire to’ 
attain to the perfect mortification of his senses, and contempt 
of himself. Riding one day in the plains of Assisium he met 
a leper whose sores were so loathsome, that at the sight of 
them he was struck with horror, and suddenly recoiled ; but 
overcoming himself he alighted, and as the leper srattea 
forth his hand to receive an as Fra ncis, whilst he bestowed 
it, kissed his sores with great tenderness. 

Resolving with fresh ardour to aim at Christian perfection, 
he had no relish but for solitude and prayer, and besought 
our Lord with great fervour to reveal to him his will. Being 
one day bry absorbed in God, he seemed to behold Christ 
hanging upon his cross ; from which vision he was so tenderly 
affected, that he.was never afterward able to remember the 
sufferings of Christ without shedding many tears, and, from 
that time, he was animated with an extraordinary spirit of 
poverty, charity, and piety. He often visited the hospitals, 
served the sick, as if in them he had served Christ himself, 
and kissed the oe tes of the lepers, with great affection and 
humility. He gave to the poor sometimes part of his. clothes, 
and sometimes money. He took a journey to Rome to visit 
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the tombs of the apostles, and finding a multitude of poor 
before the door of St. Peter’s church, he gave his clothes to 
one whom he thought to be most in need amongst them; 
and clothing himself with the rags of that poor man, he re- 
mained all that day in the company of those beggars, feeling 
an extraordinary comfort and joy in his soul, Having in- 
teriorly the cross of Christ imprinted on his heart, he endea- 
voured earnestly to mortify and crucify his flesh. One day 
as he was praying in the church of St. Damian, without the 
walls of Assisium, before a crucifix, he seemed to hear a voice 
coming from it, which said to him three times: ‘ Francis, go 
‘© and repair my house, which thou seest falling.’”’ The saint 
seeing that church was old, and ready to fall to the ground,, 
thought our Lord commanded him to repair it. He there- 
fore went home, and by an action which was only justifiable 
by the simplicity of his heart, and the right of a partnership 
with his father in trade, (for he was then twenty-five years 
old) took a horse-load of cloth out of his father’s warehouse, 
and sold it, with the horse, at Foligni, a town twelve miles 
from Assisium. The price hé brought to the old poor priest 
of St. Damian’s, desiring to stay with him. The priest con- 
sented to his staying, but would not take the money, which. 
Francis therefore laid in a window. His father hearing what 
had been done, came in a rage to St. Damian’s, but was 
‘somewhat pacified upon recovering his money, which he 
found in the window. Francis, to shun his anger, had hid 
himself; but, after some days spent in prayer and fasting, 
appeared again in the streets; though so disfigured and ill 
clad, that the people pelted him, and called him madman ; 
all which he bore with joy. Bernardon, more incensed than 
ever, carried him home, beat him unmercifully, put fetters 
on his feet, and locked him up in a chamber till his mother 
set him at liberty while his father was gone out. Francis re- 
turned to St. Damian’s, and his father following him thither, 
insisted that he should either return home, or renounce be- 
fore the bishop all his share in his inheritance, and all man- 
ner of expectations from his family. The son accepted the 
Jatter condition with joy, gave his father whatever he had in 
his pockets, told him he was ready to undergo more blows 
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and chains for the love of Jesus Christ, whose disciple he 
desired to be, and cheerfully went with his father before the 
bishop of Assisium, to make a legal renunciation to his in- 
heritance inform. Being come into his presence, Francis, 
impatient of delays, while the instrument was drawing up, 
made the renunciation by the following action, carrying it in 
his fervour farther than was required. He stripped himself 
of his clothes, and gave them to his father, saying cheerfully 
and meekly: ‘* Hitherto I have called -you father on earth ;, 
< but now I say with more confidence, Our Father, who art 
<¢ in heaven, in whom [ place all my hope and treasure.”” He 
renounced the world with greater pleasure than others can 
receive its favours, hoping now to. be freed from all that 
which is most apt to make a division in our hearts with God, 
-or even to drive him quite out. The bishop admired his 
fervour, covered him with his cloak, and shedding many 
tears, ordered some garment or other to be brought in for 
him. The cloak of a country labourer, a servant of the 
bishop, was found next at hand. The saint received this 
first alms with many thanks, made a cross on the garment 
with chalk or mortar, and put it on. This happened in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, in 1206. | 
Francis went out of the bishop’s palace in search of some 
convenient retirement, singing the divine praises along the 
highways. He was met bya band of robbers ina wood, who_ 
asked him who he was, He answered with confidence: ‘* I 
<<am the herald of the great king.’’? They beat him, and 
‘threw him into a ditch full of snow. He rejoiced to have 
“been so treated, and went on singing the praises of God. He 
passed by a monastery, and there received an alms as an un- 
known poor 'man. In the city of Gubbio, one who knew 
him, took him into his house, and gave him an entire suit of 
clothes, which were decent, though poor and mean. These 
he wore two years with a girdle and shoes, and he walked 
with a staff in his hand like a hermit. At Gubbio he visited 


(2) The Three Companions in their life | add, be was foynd to bave on, under 
_of St. Francis say, he stripped himself of | them a hair shirt, and doubtless coarse 
“the clothes which were his father’s, not | drawers, which he had procured or bought 
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the hospital of lepers, and served them, washing their feet, 
and wiping and kissing their ulcers. For the repairs of the 
church of St. Damian, he gathered alms and begged in the 
city of Assisium, where all had known him rich. He bore 
with joy the railleries and contempt with which he was 
treated by his father, brother, and all his acquaintance, and 
if he found himself to blush upon receiving any confusion, 
he endeavoured to court and increase his disgrace, in order 
to humble himself the more, and to overcome all inclinations 
of pride in his heart. For the building of St. Damian’s he 
himself carried stones, and served the masons, and saw that 
church put in good repair. Having a singular devotion to 
St. Peter, he next did the same for an old church which was 
dedicated'in honour of that great apostle. After this, he re- 
tired to a little church called Portiuncula, belonging to the 
abbey of Benedictin monks of Subiaco, who gave it that name, 
because it was built on a small estate or parcel of land which 
belonged tothem. It stands in a spacious open plain, almost 
a mile from Assisium, and was at that time forsaken, and in 
a very ruinous condition. The retiredness of this place was 
very agreeable to St. Francis, and he was much delighted with 
the title which this church bore, it being dedicated in honour 
of our Lady of Angels; a circumstance very pleasing to ‘him 
for his sinuilaederotiaii to the holy angels, and to the queen 
of angels. . Francis repaired this church in 1207, in the same 
manner he had done the two others; he fixed his abode by 
it, made it the usual place of his devotions, and received in it 
many heavenly favours. He had spent here two years in 
sighs and tears, when hearing one day those words of Christ : 
Do not carry gold, or silver, or a scrip for your journey, or two 
coats, or a staff,” read” in the gospel at mass, he desired of 
the priest, after mass, an exposition of them ; and applying 
them literally to himself, he gave away his money, and leav- 
ing off his shoes, staff, and leathern girdle, contented himself 
with one poor coat, which he girt about him with a cord. 


__@) Matt. ix. 10. 


(>) Read in some old Latin pasispals, on the feast of St. Matthias, 24 Febr. This 
happened in 1209. , 
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This was the habit which he gave to his friars the year fol- 
lowing. It was the dress of the poor shepherds and country | 
peasants in those parts. The saint added a short cloak over 
the shoulders, and a capuche to cover the head. Saint 
Bonaventure, in 1260, made this capuche or mozetta, a little 
longer, to cover the breast and.shoulders. Some of the very 
habits which the saint wore are still shewn at Assisium, 
Florence, and other places. In this attire he exhorted the 
people to penance with such energy, that his words pierced 
the hearts of his hearers. Before his discourses he saluted 
the people with these words: ‘ Our Lord give you peace 3” 
which he sometimes said he had learned by divine revelation. 
They express the salutation which Christ and St. Paul used. 
God.had already favoured the saint with the gifts of prophecy ~ 
and miracles. When he was begging alms to repair the 
church of St. Damian, he used to say: “ Assist me to finish 
* this building. Here will one day be a monastery of holy _ 
** virgins, by whose good fame our Lord will be glorified 
“over the whole church.” This was verified in St. Clare 
five years after, who inserted this prophecy in her last will 
and testament.” Before this, a man in the dutchy of Spoletto 
was afHicted with a horrible running cancer, which had 
gnawn both his mouth and cheeks in a hideous manner. 
Having, without receiving any benefit, had recourse to all 
remedies that could be suggested, and made several pilgrim- 
ages to Rome for the recovery of his health, he came to Saint 
Francis, and would have thrown himself at his feet ; but the 
gaint prevented him, and kissed his ulcerous sore, which was 
instantly healed. ‘ I know not,” says St. Bonaventure, 
«which I ought most to admire, such a kiss, or sucha cure.” 
The sufferings of our Divine Redeemer were a principal ob- 
ject of our saint’s devotions, and, in his assiduous meditation 
on them, he was not able to contain the torrents of his tears. 
A stranger passing by the Portiuncula, heard his sighs, and 
stepping in, was astonished to see the abundance of tears in 
which he found him bathed ; for which he reproached him 
as for a silly weakness. The saint answered: ‘“ I weep for 
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(3) Extant in Wadding, ad an. 1253. 
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‘“‘ the sufferings of my Lord Jesus Christ. I ought not to 
** blush to weep publicly over the whole earth at the remem- 
‘ brance of this wonderful mystery.’ Does not a Christian 
die of grief and shame, who feels not these sentiments of love, 
gratitude, and compunction in this contemplation? Only the 
impious can be insensible at this great spectacle. ‘‘ For my 
** part,” says St. Austin to his flock, ‘© 7 desire to mourn with 
-& you over it. The passion of our Lord calls for our sighs, 
** our tears, our supplications. Who is able to shed such 
‘¢ abundance of tears as so great a subject deserves? Certainly 
“no one, though a fowwtaih was placed in his eyes.©—Let 
“us consider what Christ suffered, that we may accompany 
<‘ him with more vehement sighs and abundant tears.” It 
was from the passion of Christ that St. Francis learned his 
perfect sentiments of Christian humility and piety. 

Many began to admire the heroic and uniform virtue’ éf 
this great servant of God, and some desired to be his com- 
panions and disciples. The first of these was Bernard of 
Quintaval, a rich tradesman of Assisium, a person of singular 
prudence, and of great authority in that city, which had been 
long directed by his counsels. Seeing the extraordinary con- 
duct of St. Francis, he invited him to sup at his house, and 
had a good bed made ready for him near his own. When 
Bernard seemed to be fallen asleep, the servant of God arose, 
and falling on his knees, with his eyes lifted up, and his arms 
across, repeated very slow, with abundance of tears, the whole 
night : Deus meus et Omnia. “ My God and my All.” The 
ardour with which he poured forth his soul in these words, 
by most fervent acts of adoration, love, praise, thanksgiving, 
and compunction, was admirable, and the tender and vehe- 
ment manner of his prayer expressed strongly how much the 
divine love filled the whole capacity of his heart. Bernard 
secretly watched the saint all night, by the light of a lamp, 
saying to himself, ‘‘ This man is truly a servant of God ;” 
and admiring the happiness of such a one, whose heart is en- 
tirely filled with God, and to whom the whole world is 
nothing. After many other proofs of the sincere and admir- 
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able sanctity of Francis, being charmed and vanquished by 
his example, he begged the saint to make him his companion. 
Francis recommended the matter to God for some time; 
they both heard mass together, and took advice that they 
might learn the will of God. The design being approved, 
Bernard sold all his effects, and divided the sum among the 
poor in one day. Peter of Catana, a canon of the cathedral 
of Assisium, desired to be admitted with him. The saint gave 
his habit to them both together on the sixteenth of August 
1209, which is called the foundation of this Order, though some 
date it a year sooner, when the saint himself, upon hearing 
the gospel read, embraced this manner of life. The third 
person who joined him was Giles,* a person of great sim- 
plicity and virtue. They first joined St. Francis in his cell at 
the Portiuncula. The two first soon after he had changed his 
habit: upon which he went to Rome and obtained a verbal 
approbation of his Order from Innocent IV. in the same 
year 1209, a little before Otho IV. was crowned emperor at 
Rome about the close of September. The saint at his return 
settled at Rivo-torto near Assisium, where he inhabited with 
his disciples an abandoned cottage. After an excursion into 
the marquisate of Ancona to preach penance, he brought 
back his disciples to the Portiuncula. When their number 
was augmented to one hundred and twenty-seven, St. Francis 
assembling them together, spoke to them in a most pathetic 
manner of the kingdom of God, the contempt of the world, 
the renouncing their own will, and the mortification of their 
senses ; edliding, in the end of his discourse: ‘‘ Fear not to 
‘‘ appear little and contemptible, or to be called by men 
“ fools and madmen; but announce penance in simplicity, 
< trusting in Him who overcame the world by humility : it 
“is He that will speak in you by his spirit. Let us take 
“ care that we do not lose the kingdom of heaven for any 
*¢ temporal interest, and that we never despise those who 
live jotherwise ahaa we do. God is their master, ap, be is 
é ours, and he can call them to himself by other ways.”’ 

‘The gaint.composed a rule for his Order, consisting of the 


_.* See his life in a note, vol. 7. p. 166. 
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gospel counsels of perfection, to which he added some things 
necessary for uniformity in their manner of life. He exhorts 
his brethren to manual labour, but will have them content to 
receive for it things necessary for life, not money. He bids 
them not to be wshathéd to beg alms, remembering the 
poverty of Christ; and he forbids them to preach in any 
place without the bishop’s licence. He carried his rule to 
Rome, to obtain the pope’s approbation. Innocent III. who 
then sat in St. Peter’s chair, appeared at first averse, and 
many of the cardinals alleged that the Orders already estab- 
lished ought to be reformed, but their number not multiplied ; 
and that the intended poverty of this new institute was im- 
practicable. Cardinal Colonna, bishop of Salina, pleaded in 
its favour, that it was no more than the evangelical counsels 
of perfection. The pope consulted for some time, and had 
the affair recommended to God. He afterward told his 
nephew, from whom St. Bonaventure heard it, that in a 
dream he saw a palm-tree growing up at his feet ; in another 
vision, some time after, he saw St. Francis propping up the 
Lateran church, which seemed ready to fall; as he saw Saint 
Dominic, in another vision, five years after. He therefore 
sent again for St. Francis, and approved his rule, but only by 
word of mouth, in 1210, and he ordained him deaeon.© The 
first design of St. Francis and his companions was, to forma 
holy society with no other view than that of studying most 
perfectly to die to themselves, that they might live only by 
the life of Jesus Christ, in holy solitude, having no commerce 
but with God; but it pleased God afterward to inspire the 
zealous founder with an earnest desire of labouring to bring 
sinners to repentance. He deliberated with his brethren 
upon this cabak and they consulted God by devout prayer. 


© The first rule of St. Francis is called 
very short, by Celano and others, It is 
_ Rot now extant, for that which Wadding 
gives as the fiat (inter opuscula S. Fran- 
cisei, p. 133. et in Annal. ad ann. 1210.) 


‘is longer than the last, and contains. 


_ twenty-three chapters in nine pages in 
folio; whereas the last approved by Ho- 
_ norius III. fills only four pages and a half. 
(in the same Annals, ad an, 1933.) All 


his historians mention that he had made 
several rules before this last ; one of which 
must have been that first recorded by 
Wadding. The Order soon grew so nu- 
merous, that in one of the chapters which 
St. Francis held, St. Bonaventure assures 
us about five thousand friars were as- 
sembled, besides those whostaid at home 
to attend the duties. 
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The result was, that St. Francis was persuaded that God had 
manifested his will to him by his holy inspiration during his 
fervent prayers, that he had called him and his brethren to 
preach penance to the world by word and example. 

St. Francis having obtained of his holiness an oral appro- 
bation of his institute, left Rome with his twelve disciples, 
and returned with them, first to the valley of Spoletto, and 
thence to Assisium, where they lived together in a little 
cottage at Rivo-Torto, without the gates of the town; and 
they sometimes went into the country to preach. Soon tier, 
_ the Benedictins of Monte Soubazo bestowed on the founder 
the church of the Portiuncula, upon condition that it should 
always continue the head church of his Order. The saint re- 
fused to accept the property or dominion, but would only 
have the use of the place ; and in token that he held it of 
the monks, he sent them every year, as an acknowledgment, 
a basket of little fish, called Laschi, of which there is great 
plenty in a neighbouring river. The monks always sent the 
friars, in return, a barrel of oil. St. Francis would not suffer 
any dominion or property of temporal g goods to be vested 
even in his Order, or in any community or convent in it, (as 
in other religious Orders) that he might more perfectly and 
more affectionately say in his heart, that the house in which 
he lived, the bread which he ate, and the poor clothes which 
he wore, were none of his; and that he possessed nothing of 
any earthly goods, being a disciple of Him, who, for our sakes, 
was born a stranger in an open stable, lived without a place 
of his own wherein to lay his head, subsisting by the charity 

of good people, and died naked on a cross in the close em-_ 
lirseos of holy poverty, in order to expiate our sins, and to 
cure our passions of covetousness, sensuality, pride, and am- 
bition. The motives which recommended to St. Francis so 
high an esteem of holy poverty, and made him so great a 
lover of that virtue, were, first, the resemblance which we 
bear by this state to the life of our divine Redeemer, who was 
pleased to become voluntarily poor for us, and lived in ex- 
treme poverty from his first to his last breath in his mortal 
life. Secondly, the spiritual advantage which this state 
affords for the perfecting in our souls the habits of humility, 
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patience, meekness, and other heroic virtues, by their re- 
peated acts, which are exercised under the inconveniences, 
privations, sufferings, and humiliations which attend that 
condition. Thirdly, the powerful remedies which holy 
poverty offers for the cure of our irregular desires, especially 
of all inerdinate love of the world; but this virtue consists 
not in an bxterior poverty, which may be very vicious, and 
full of irregular desires; but in that poverty which is called 
holy, that is, in the spirit and love of poverty, and, of its pri- 
vations and humiliations, resulting from perfect motives of 
virtue. It is this alone which deserves the recompense 
promised by Christ, extirpates the passions, and is the mistress 
of many other virtues. This spirit and love of holy poverty 
our saint learned by assiduous humble meditation on the life 
and passion of Christ, the great book of a spiritual life ; and 
this is the poverty which he assiduously and most Lorngiily 
recommended to his followers. When they one day asked 
him which of all virtues is the most agreeable to God, he an- 
swered, ‘ Poverty is the way to salvation, the nurse of hu- 
‘< mility, and the root of perfection. Its fruits are hidden, 
*€ but they multiply themselves infinite ways.’? He speaks of 
the spirit of poverty as the root of humility and divine 
charity, in the same sense that some others speak of humble 
obedience, inasmuch as both spring from, and reciprocally 
entertain a sincere and cordial affection of humility. Saint 
Francis called the spirit of holy poverty the foundation of his 
Order, and in his habit, in every thing that he used, and in 
all his actions, he carried his affection for it to the greatest 
nicety. He sometimes ordered houses already built for his 
religious to be pulled down, because he thought them too 
large and sumptuous for their state of the most severe evan- 
gelical poverty. Returning once from a journey to the Porti- | 
uncula, he found a new building made there, which he 
judged to be too neat and commodious. He therefore insisted 
that it should be demolished; till the citizens of Assisium 
declared that they had built it for the lodgings of strangers, 
‘who must otherwise lie in the fields, and that it was no way 
intended for his Order. In his rule he prescribed, that the 
‘churches of his. religious should be low and small, and all 
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their other buildings of wood; but some persons represent- 
ing to him that in certain countries wood is dearer than stone, 
he struck out this last condition, requiring only that all their 
buildings should be suitable to that strict poverty which they 
professed. God is glorified by every spirit that is founded 
upon sincere motives of humility, penance, and charity ; and 
this saint’s admirable love of holy poverty, which’ confounds 
the sensuality, pride, and avarice which reign so much among 
men, derogates not from the merit of their virtue who make 
a just and holy use of the things of this world to the glory of 
God, so‘as still to maintain a diseh gdeerieit of heart, and a 
trne spirit of poverty, compunction, penance, humility, and 
all other virtues, which are never perfect, if any one in the 
whole train be wanting or imperfect. | 

Holy poverty was dearer to St. Francis through bis ex~ 
traordinary love of penance. He scarce allowed his body 
what was necessary to sustain life, and found out every day 
new ways of afflicting and mortifying it. If any part of has. 
rough habit seeined” too soft, he sewed it with packthread, 
afd was wont to say to his brethren, that the devils easily 
tempted those that wore soft garments. His bed was 
ordinarily the ground, or he slept sitting, and used for his 
bolster a piece me wood or a stone. isch he was sick, he 
very rarely ate any thing that was dressed with fire, and when 
he did, he usually put ashes or water upon it; often his 
‘mourishment was only a little coarse bread, on which he 
‘sometimes strewed ashes. He drank clear water, and that 
very moderately, how great thirst or heat soever he suffered, 
He fasted rigorously eight lents in the year. Seculars were 
much edified, that to conform himself to them, he allowed 
his religious to eat flesh meat ; which the end of his institute 
made necessary.“ He called his body brother Ass, because 
it was to carry burdens, to be beaten, and to eat little and 
coarsely. When he saw any one idle, eating of other men’s 


(4) This indulgence the historian of the | nence from flesh, though general, was not 
university of Paris unjustly makes a re- | absolutely indispensable among the an- 
proach to so austere an institute, as if it | cient monks, though the Orientals mostly 
intreduced this relaxation in monastic | observe it to this day. 
discipline. The rule of perpetual absti- 
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labours, he called him brother Fly, because’ he did no good, 
but spoiled the good which others did, and was troublesome 
to them.)‘As a’ man owes a discreet charity 'to‘his'‘own body, 
the saint,.a few days before he died, asked’ pardon’ of his, for 
having treated it perhaps. with too ‘great rigour, ‘excusing 
himself that he had done it the better to secure and guard the 
purity of his soul, and for the greater: service of God. Indis- 
creet or excessive austerities always: displeased bim. When 
a brother, ‘by: immoderate abstinence, was not able to sleep, 
the saint brought him some bread, and that he might eat it 
with less eomfasion, began himself to eat with him. 

‘The care!with which he watched over himself to preserve 
the virtue of purity, ought not to be passed over, In the be- 
ginning of his conversion, finding himself assailed with violent 
temptations of concupiscence, he often cast himself into 
ditches full «of snow.- Once, under ‘a'more grievous assault 
than: ‘ordinary,’ ‘he presently began: to discipline: himself 
sharply: then with great fervour of spirit he went out of his 
cell, and rolled himself in the snow ; after this, having made 
seven great heaps of snow, he said to himself, lieding these 
‘* were thy wife and children ready to die of cold ; Thea must 
“then take great pains to maintain them.” “Whereupon he 
set himself again to labour in the cold: By the vigour and 
fervour with which he on that occasion subdued his domestic 
enemy, lie‘ obtained so complete a victory, that he never felt 
any moré assaults. Yet he continued always most wary in 
| shunning ' ‘every occasion of danger; and, in treating with 
women, “kept ‘so strict a watch over his eyes, that he scarce 
knew any’ woman by sight. It was a usual saying with him, 
rei ‘© by occasions the strong become weak. To converse 

“too. frequently with women, ‘and not suffer by it, is as hard 
sag ‘to take fire into one’s Boba and not to be burnt. What 
‘“hasa ‘réligious man to do,” says he, “to treat with women, 
© unless it be when he hears their confessions, or gives them 
<¢ necessary’ spiritual - ‘instructions?’ He that thinks himself 
“ secure, is undone ; the devil finding’ somewhat to BY hold 
“s: on, though it be but a hair, raises’a dreadfal war?! 
° "With extreme austerity, St. Francis joined: the mast pro- 
found humility of heart. “He was in his own eyes the basest 
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and most| despicable: of all men, and desired to be reputed 
such by all; he loved contempt, and sincerely shunned 
honour and praise. . If others commended him, and shewed 
any esteem of his virtue, he toften said to himself, ‘¢ What 
‘every one is in the eyes of God, that he is, and no more.” 
He frequently commanded some friar to revile him with re- 
proachful language... Thus he once repeated: ‘ O brother 
‘* Francis, for. ieee sins thou hast deserved to be plunged into © 
‘‘hell.”? And ordered brother Leo as often to reply: “ Itis 
‘* true, you have deserved to be buried in the very bottom of 
“ hell.”” When he was not, able to avoid the esteem of 
others he was overwhelmed with secret confusion. ‘“ I refer 
‘‘ honours and praises,”’ said he once to another, << entirely to 
*‘ God, to whom they are due. I take no share in them, but 
‘¢ behold myself in the filth of my own baseness and nothing- 
‘‘ ness, and sink lower and lower in it. Statues of wood or 
. stone take nothing to themselves, and are insensible to the 
“‘ respect and honour which is given them, not at all on their 
‘¢ own account, but for the sake of those whom they repre- 
**‘ sent. And if men honour God in his creatures, even in me 
“‘ the last and vilest among them, I consider him alone.” 
When he preached,, he often published his own faults, that 
he might be despised. He was very careful to conceal the 
gifts of God; and to those whaseemed to express.an esteem 
for his person, he would sometimes say : ‘‘ No one can justly 
‘‘ be praised who is not yet secure of himself, and whilst we 
<¢ know not what he will be.’”’ At other times he said: ‘* No 
‘© one can boast, because he doés those things which a sinner 
‘* can do, as fasting, weeping, and chastising his flesh. There 
‘¢ is one, thing which no sinner does; which is, if we faith- 
(5 fully serve the Lord, and ascribe purely to him whatever 
«“ he gives us.’”’ A certain holy friar, and companion of Saint 
Francis, was favoured with a vision at prayer, in which he 
saw a bright throne prepared in heaven, and heard a voice 
telling him, that it was for the humble Francis. After having | 
received this vision, he asked the saint how he could with 
truth think and call himself the greatest sinner in the world? 
To which the saint answered: ‘If God had bestowed on the 
‘< greatest sinner the favours he has done me, he would have 
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“been more grateful: than lam; and if he had left me to 
< myself, I should: have committed greater wickedness than 
*< all other sinners,’’? ‘From this humility it was that he 
would not be ordained priest, but always remained in the 
degree of deacon; ‘he bore the: greatest: reverence to all 
priests.” An effect of the same humility was his extreme love 
of obedience, and his often asking counsel of his lowest sub- 
jects, though he had the gift of piapih aby: and was endued 
with an extraordinary Heavenly discretion and light. In his 
journeys from place te place he used to promise obedience to 
the brother whom he took with him for his companion. He 
said once, that among the many favours God had done him, 
one was, that he would as willingly and as diligently obey a 
novice who had lived but one hour in a religious state (if he 
was set over him by his warden or guardian) as he would the 
most ancient and discreet among the fathers, because a sub- ° 
ject is not to regard the person whom he obeys, but God, 
whose place every superior holds with regard to us. Being 
asked how one that is truly obedient oughé to behave, he 
said, He ought to be like a dead body. He was a great enemy 
to all sinaulrity: In a certain convent of his Order he was 
told, that one of the friars was a man of admirable virtue, 
and so great a lover of silence, that he would only confess his 
faults A signs. ‘The saint did not like it, and said, “ This is 
“ not the spirit of ink but of the devil ; ; a foul temptation, 
“not a divine virtue.” It afterward appeared, by the mis- 
conduct of this poor religious man, by how deceitful a 
singularity he separated himself from the conversation of his 
brethren. Like instances happened on other occasions. The 
saint’s extreme aversion to the least shadow of dissimulation 
or hypocrisy appeared in his whole conduct. In the greatest 
sicknesses he would not allow bimself the least indulgence 
which was not made public : ; and refused to wear any cloth- 
ing to cover his breast in a dangerous cold, unless it was 
visible to others. _ 

This saint, who by humility and self-denial was pertecdy 
crucified biel dead to himself, seemed by the ardour of his 
charity to be rather a seraph incarnate than a frail man in a 


Mortal state. Hence he seemed to live by prayer, and was ae 
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assiduously employed in holy contemplation; for he that 
loves much, desires to converse with the person whom: he 
loves ; in this he places his treasure and his happiness, and 
finds no entertainment or delight like: that of dwelling upon 
his excellencies and greatness. St. Francis retired every year, 
after the feast of the Epiphany, in honour of the forty days 
which Christ spent in the desert, and shutting himself up in 
his cell, he spent all that time in rigorous fasting and devout 
prayer.. He communicated very often, and ordinarily with 
ecstasies, in which his soul was rapt and suspended in. God. 

He recited the canonical hours with, great devotion and re- 
verence, always standing with his head bare, and usually with 
his eyes bathed in tears, never leaning upon any thing, even 
when he was very weak and sick. . When he true lied! he 
always stopped at the canonical hours of prayer, for the sake 
of greater recollection and attention: and he used to say, that 
if the body, when it eats corruptible food, desires to be at 
rest, why should not this be granted the soul when it. takes 
heavenly sustenance. Out of tender devotion and reverence 
to the names of God and of Jesus Christ, if he found them 
written m any paper thrown on the ground, he took it up, 
and put it in some decent place; for his trial. God once 
abandoned him to a violent desolation of soul. and spiritual 
dryness during two months, till, by assiduous prayer, he sud- 
denly found, himself again replenished with the delights of 
the Holy Ghost, and his sensible presence... Though he. felt 
a wonderful tenderness of devotion to all the mysteries of 
the life of our Saviour; yet he was most affected next to 
those of his sacred passion, with that of his holy nativity, by 
reason of the poverty, cold, and nakedness in which. the 
divine infant made his appearance in the stable and crib at 
Bethlehem. One Christmas-night the saint having sung the 
gospel at mass, preaching to the people on the nativity of the 
poor king, he was not able to satiate the tender affection of 
his hence by repeating often with incredible sweetness his 
holy name under the appellation of the Little Babe of Beth- 
lehem. He never spoke, or heard mention made of the 
holy mystery of the Incarnation without feeling the most 
tender affection of devotion. He was particularly affected 
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with those words 3° Zhe Word was made flesh.’ He had a 
singular devotion to the Mother of God, (whom he chose for 
the special patroness of his Order) and in her honour he 
fasted from the feast of SS. Peter and Paul to that of her 
Assumption. After this festival he fasted forty days, and 
prayed much, out of devotion to the angels, especially the 
archangel Michael ; and at All Saints he fasted other forty 
days. Under the name of these Lents he spent almost the 
whole year in fasting and prayer, though he at no time inter- 
rupted his penitential austerities and devout recollection. 

Notwithstanding many great troubles which the devils, both 
interiorly, and sometimes visibly, raised to disturb him, and 
withdraw him from prayer, he always persevered constant in 
that heavenly exercise ; nor were they ever able to make him 
interrupt his devotion. According to the measure of his 
great affection and tenderness for God, he was favoured by 
him with the abundance of his spiritual comforts and graces. 
Many times being in prayer he fell into raptures ; often on 
the road as he travelled, he was visited by our Lord with a 
ravishing inexpressible sweetness with which his soul was 
quite overwhelmed ; and he usually made those that went 
with him to go before, both for the sake of closer recollection, 
and to conceal the visits and favours of the Lord. Because 
he humbled himself, and his heart was disengaged from the 
love of all creatures, God exalted him above others. He illu- 
minated the understanding of his servant with a light and 
wisdom that is not taught in books, but comes down from 
heaven, and he infused into him an uncommon knowledge 
of the holy scriptures, and of the ineffable mysteries of our 
divine religion. He moreover gave him the spirit of pro- 
phecy ; for St. Francis foretold many things which happened 
a long time after. He was endowed with an extraordinary 
gift of tears. His. eyes seemed two fountains of tears, which 
were almost continually falling from them, insomuch that at 
length he almost lost his sight. When physicians advised 
him to repress his tears, for otherwise he would be quite 
blind, the saint answered: ‘‘ Brother physician, the spirit 
“* has not received the benefit of light for the flesh, but the 
“< flesh for the spirit: we ought not for the love of that sight 
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“ which is common to us and. flies, to put an impediment to 
“ spiritual sight and celestial comfort.” When the physician 
prescribed that, in order to drain off the humours by an 
issue, he should be burnt with a hot iron,© the saint was very 
well pleased, because it was a painful operation, and a whole- 
some remedy. When the surgeon was about to apply the 
searing-iron, the saint spoke to the fire, saying: “ Brother 
** fire, I heseech thee to burn me gently, that I may be able 
** to endure thee.’’ He was seared very deep, from the ear to 
the eye-brow, but seemed to feel no pain at all. 

- Whatever he did, or wherever he was, his soul was always 
raised to heaven, and he seemed continually to dwell with 
the angels. He consulted God before every thing he did, 
and he taught his brethren to set a high value upon, and by 
humility, self-denial, and assiduous recollection, to endeavour 
to obtain the most perfect spirit of prayer, which is the 
source of all spiritual blessings, and without which a soul can 
do very little good. The practice of mental prayer was the 
favourite exercise which he strongly recommended. Persons 
who laboured under any interior weight of sadness, or 
spiritual dryness, he vehemently exhorted to have recourse 
to fervent prayer, and to keep themselves as much as possible 
in the presence of their heavenly father, till he should restore 
to them the joy of salvation. Otherwise, said he, a disposi- 
tion of sadness, which comes from Babylon, that is, from the 
world, will gain ground, and produce a great rust in the 
affections of the soul, whilst she neglects to cleanse them by 
tears, ora spiritual desire of them. ‘After extraordinary visits 
of the Holy Ghost, the saint taught men to say: *¢ It is you, 
<‘O Lord, who by your gracious goodness, have vouchsafed 
“ to give this consolation to me a sinner, most unworthy of 
“your mercy. To you I commend this favour, that you 
“preserve its fruit in my heart; for I tremble lest by my’ 
«6 wresehbsness I should rob you of your own gift and trea- 
<¢ sure.’ He was accustomed to recite our Lord’s prayer very 
eta with singalar gust in each psoogoagtn ber in ett 


€) This method was tied before the invention ‘of ae pats or even sen at 
more ancient of cupping- glasses, 3 ie ie oat 
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word. The doxology, Glory be to the Father, &c. was a be- 
loved aspiration of this saint, who would repeat it often to- 
gether at work, and at other times, with extraordinary devo- 
tion, and he advised otbers to use the same, A certain lay- 
brother once asking him leave to study, the saint said to-him : 
** Repeat assiduously the doxology, Glory be to the Father, &c. 
“and you will become very learned in the eyes of God.” 
The brother readily obeyed, and became a very spiritual 
man. St. Francis sometimes cried out in the fervour of his 
Se : ** Grant, O Lord, that the sweet violence of thy most 
‘‘ ardent love may disengage and separate me from every 
‘€ thing that is under heaven, and entirely consume me, that 
«* T may die for the love of thy infinite love. This I beg by 
“* thyself, O Son of God, who diedst for love of me. My 
*‘ God, and my All! who art thou, O sweetest Lord? and 
*‘ who am I, thy servant, and a base worm ? I desire to love 
<‘ thee, most holy Lord. I have consecrated to thee my soul 
“©and my body with all that lam. Did I know what todo 
‘* more perfectly to glorify Thee, this I would most ardently 
‘‘ do. Yes: this I most ardently desire to accomplish, O my 
‘* God.” St. Francis sometimes expressed his pious breath- 
ings in Canticles. St. Teresa writes : ‘‘ I know a person 
“‘ who, without being a poet, has sometimes composed, upon 
** the spot, stanzas of very exact metre, on spiritual sub- 
‘¢ jects, expressing the pain which her soul felt in certain 
“transports of divine love, and the joy with which she was 
‘overwhelmed in this sweet pain.’ Several among the 
sacred writers, under the influence of the divine inspiration, 
delivered the heavenly oracles in verse. St. Francis, in rap- 
tures of love, poured forth the affections of his soul, and of 
the divine praises sometimes in animated verse. Two such 
canticles composed by him“ are still extant, and express with 


) Her own life, re 6. 


() They are extant in Italian, together; Some part of the sentiments are ex- 
with a. Latin translation, among his | pressed in the following verses, a transla- 
works published by F. Wadding, in 1623. | tion of the whule being too long for this 


The first begins as follows: place. 
«6 In foco Pamor mi mise, Into ioye’s furnace I am cast 3 
In foco Pamor mi mise,” &c. : Into love’s furnace I am cast: 


I burn, I languish, pine and waste. 
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wonderful strength and sublimity of thought, the vehemence 
-and tenderness of divine love in his breast, in which he found 
no other comfort than, could it be gratified, to die of love, 
that he might be for ever united to the great object of his 
love. ‘His thirst of the conversion of souls was ‘most ardent. 
He used to say, that for this, example has much greater force 
than words, and that those preachers are truly to be deplored, 
who, in their sermons, preach themselves rather than Christ, 
seeking their own reputation more than the salvation: of 
souls; and. much more those who pull down, by their wicked 
_ and. slothful lives, what they build by their good doctrine. 
He prayed and wept continually for the conversion of sinners 


with extraordinary fervour, and recommended to his reli- 


_ © love divine, how. sharp thy dart ! 

How deep the wound that galls my heart ! 
_As wax in heat, so, from above | 

My smitten soul dissolves in love. 

' T live; yet languishing I die, 

Whilst in thy furnace bound I lie: 

'. This heart is one bright flame become ; 
From me’tis fled, to Thee ’tis won. 
Fond toys and worlds invite in vain: 
¥n vain they seek to please or gain. 
Should gold and sceptres stand in view ; 
My heart would loathe the hateful hue. 
The world’s delights are bitter pain ; 

'Irksome its beauty, glories vain, 
The tree of love its roots hath spread 
Deep in my heart, and rears its head : 

. Rich are its fruits : they joy dispense ; 
Transport the heart, and ravish sense. 

- In love’s sweet’ swoon to thee I cleave, © 
Bless’d source of love: base toys I leave. 
False, vain is earth: e’en fairest rays) 
Of sun their lustre lose, and bays ; 
Of Eden fade: nor cherubs bright, 

Nor glowing seraphs glad the sight, 

While throbbing pangs I feel: my breast. 
Finds love its centre, joy and rest. 

Love’s slave, in chains of strong desire 
Ym bound ; nor dread edg’d steel nor fire. 
No tyrant’s frowns, no arts of hell, 

My bands shall loose, nor torments fell. 
‘Hills shall melt, rivers backward roll, 
Heay'ns fall, ere loye forsake my.soul. 

All creatures love aloud proclaim ; 
Heav’ns, earth, and sea increase my flame: 
Whate’er I see, as mirrour bright 
Reflects my lover to my sight:' ~~ 

My heart all objects to him raise ; 

Are steps to the Creator’s praise. 

“With piteous eyes, Jesus divine 5 

King of love, with looks benign, 


Behold my tears; oh! hear my, moan ; . f 


A wounded heart look down upon, 


Behold the, wound made by thy dart : ~ rele 


Too weak my frame, too fierce the smart, 


L 


t 


I ask’d thy love, the soul’s sweet balm, 

The bliss of heav’n, the sea’s great calm: 
But with its joy find pain combin’d, 
The deepest wound of human mind. 

O Love, thy absence is a sting ; 

Thy presence sweet relief will bring. 

Basten this comfort to afford ; 

Complete my joy, O dearest Lord.. 

My heart is thine: its pow’rs then fill 
Consume whate’er resists thy will) 
Conquer, subdue ; thy pow’r display ; 

Let each affection own thy sway ; _ i 
Let this whole soul thy grace obey. 
Almighty grace, with’ heaven-born art, 

Can cleanse, and heal, and strength impart. | 
Correct, restore whate’er’s amiss — 

In this weak frame, this frail abyss, 

Then make my heart of love divine the throne, 
Or furnace kindled by thy, love alone.» 

As iron bar bright flame imbibes, ~ 


-And. glowing shines with firejit hides: 5°» 


Or solar rays | which pierce our sight, 
Dark air oft brighten into lights, 
So may thy beams all film remove, 


_ And fill my soul with purest Idve. | 1 


O love, may thy omniscient art,. 

Which form’d the heav’ns, now change my ri 
In thy bright furnace melt my frame, 
Transform it whole into thy flame. 

In love’s great triumph vanquish’d Thee | _ 
Its captive, cloth’d with flesh I see, 
Great Lord of glory, man. to save, 


"Hung on/a tree, laid in the grave | 


Omnipotent eternal Son, 

Love’s victim, postrate thou’rt become. 
O Love itself, O Father dear, 

My wounds regard and lend an ear 
May sighs and tears thy pity move; | 


Grant one request of dying love : 


Grant, O. my God, who diedst for me, 
I sinful wretch may die for Thee | a 
Of love’s deep wounds ; love to embrace, . 
To swim in its sweet sea; Thy face odie: 
To see: then join’d with thee above, _ t 
Shall I myself pass into love., 
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gious to do the same, saying that many sinners are converted 
and saved by the prayers and tears of others; and that even 
simple Jaymen, who do not preach, ought not to neglect em- 
ploying this means of obtaining the divine mercy in favour of 
infidels and sinners. So great was the compassion and 
charity of this holy man for all such, that, not contenting 
‘himself with all that he did and suffered for that end in lely, 
he resolved to go to preach to the Mahometans and other in- 
fidels, with an extreme desire of laying down his life for our 
Lord. With this view he embarked, in the sixth year after 
his conversion, for Syria, but straight there arose a tempest, 
which drove him upon the coast of Dalmatia; and finding no 
convenience to pass on farther, he was forced to return back 
again to Ancona. Afterward, in 1214, he set out for Morocco, 
to preach to the famous Mahometan king Miramolin, and 
went on his way with so great fervour, and desire of martyr- 
dom, that though he was very weak and much spent, his 
companion was not able to hold pace with him. But it 
pleased God that in Spain he was detained by a grievous fit 
of sickness, and afterward by important business of his Order, 
and various accidents, so that he could not possibly go into 
Mauritania. But he wrought several miracles in Spain, and 
founded there some convents; after which he returned 
throu gh Languedoc into Italy. 

It will be related below how, in the thirteenth year after his 
conversion, he passed into Syria and Egypt. In the mean 
time, upon motives of the same zeal, he Jaboured strenuously 
to advance the glory of God among Christians, especially in 
his.own Order. Witb incredible pains he ran over many 
towns and villages, instructing and; exhorting all persons to 
the divine love. He often said to his brethren, especially in 
his last sickness: ‘* Let us begin to serve the Lord our God ; 
‘* for hitherto we have made very little progress.” No man 
in this life ever arrived at perfection ; and that Christian has 
climbed the highest toward. it who labours the most strenu- 
ously and with the most sincere humility to advance higher. 
St. Francis, preaching penance to all the world, used often to 
repeat the’ following words, with inimitable fervour and 
energy: ‘‘ My love is crucified,’ meaning that Christ is 
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‘crucified, and we ought’ to crucify our flesh. The’ holy 
founder out of humility gave to his Order the name of Friars 
Minors, desiring that his brethren should be disposed, in the 
affection of sincere humility, to strive, not for the first, but 
for the last and lowest places. Many cities became suitors 
that they might be so happy as to possess some of his dis- 
ciples animated with his spirit, and St. Francis founded con- 
vents at Cortona, Arezzo, Vergoreta, Pisa, Bologna, Florence, 
and other places; and in less than three years his Order was 
multiplied to sixty monasteries. In 1212 he gave his: habit 
to St. Clare, who, under his direction, founded the institute 
of holy virgins, which was called the second Order of Saint 
Francis. He took upon himself the care of her monastery at 
St. Damian’s in Assisium, but would never consent that his 
friars should serve any other’nunnery of this or any other 
Order, in which resolution he persisted to his death ; though 
cardinal Hugolin, the protector of his Order was not so 
Scrupulous in that particular. The founder carried his pre- 
caution and severity so far, in imitation of many ancient 
saints, the better to secure in his religious a perfect purity of 
heart, which a defect in any small circumstance may some- 
times tarnish. All familiar or unnecessary conversation is 
certainly to be cut off in such stations, and by the strictest 
watchfulness all dangerous sparks are to be prevented.' To 
give his brethren to understand this, when, by the authority 
of the protector, one of them had visited a nunnery, Saint. 
Francis ordered him to plunge into the river, and afterward 
to walk two miles in his wet clothes. This spirit was in- 
herited. by that holy disciple and priest whom the founder 
had sent with some others into Spain, and in whose favour 
the princess Sancia, sister to Alfonsus II..then king of 
Portugal, had. given her own house at Alenquer for a con- 
vent. <A lady of honour, belonging to the court of that 
princess, desired to speak to the holy man in the church 
about the affairs of her conscience, and when he refused to 
come, burst into tears and cries almost of despair. The holy 
priest therefore went to her, but carried in one hand a wisp. 
of straw, and in the other burning torch, with which he set 
the straw on fire as soon as he came into her presence, saying, 
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Though your conversation be on piety and devotion, if it 
‘‘ be frequent, a religious man ought to dread Jest it should 
© have on his heart the same effect this fire produced in the 
‘straw. At least he will lose by it the fruit of conversing 
‘¢ with God in prayer.’ Notwithstanding the reluctancy of 
the holy founder, several houses of the Poor Clares found 
means to procure, through powerful mediations, directors 
out of this Order to be allowed them, especially after the 
death of St. Francis. St. Dominic being at Rome in 1215, 
met there St. Francis, and these two eminent servants of 
God honoured each other, had frequent spiritual conferences 
together, and cemented a close friendship between their 
Orders, which they desired to render perpetual, as we are 
informed by cotemporary writers of the life of St. Dominic: 
some say that St. Dominic assisted at St. Francis’s chapter of 
Matts and some others; but this is not supported by ancient 
vouchers, and is denied by the most judicious Dominican 
‘historians. 

Ten years after the first institution of his Order, in 1219, 
St. Francis held near the Portiuncula, the famous general 
chapter, called of Matts, because it was assembled in booths 
in the fields, being too numerous to be received in any build- 
ing of the country. We are assured by four companions of 
St. Francis, and by St. Bonaventure, that five thousand friars 
met there, though some remained at home who could not 
leave their convents. In this chapter several of the brethren 
prayed St. Francis to obtain for them of the pope a licence to 
preach every where without the leave of the bishops of each 
diocess. The saint, shocked ‘at the proposal, answered : 
“* What, my brethren! do not you know the will of God? 
‘It is that by our humility and respect we gain the su- 
‘* periors, that we may by words and example draw the 
“ people to God. When the bishops see that you live holily, 
“and attempt nothing against their authority, they will 
“ themselves entreat you to labour for the salvation of the 
‘souls committed to their charge. Let it be your singular 
“¢ privilege to have no privilege which may puff up the hearts: 
“ of any with pride, or raise contests and quarrels.” Saint 
Francis had sent some of his friars into Germany in 1216, 
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where they. met with small success. Afterward from this 
chapter he commissioned some to go into Greece, others into 
Africa, others into France, Spain, and England, to all whom 
he gave zealous instructions. He reserved for himself the 
mission of Syria and Egypt, in hopes of receiving there the 
crown of martyrdom ; but the affairs of his Order phlitted him 
to defer his departure some time. 

The Orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic. had been ap- 
proved by word of mouth, by Innocent III. who died in 
1219, having sat. eighteen no) Honorius II. who suc- 
ceeded him, confirmed that of St. Dominic by two bulls 
dated the twenty-second of December 1216. St. Francis 
obtained of this pope an approbation of his missions ; and in 
1219 set sail with B. Iluminatus of Reate and other compa- 
nions from Ancona, and having touched at Cyprus landed at 
Acon or Ptolemais, i in Balesuae: The Christian army in the 
sixth crusade lay at that time before Damiata in Egypt, and 
the soldan of Damascus or Syria, led a numerous army to the 
assistance of Meledin, soldan of Egypt or Babylon ; for so he 
was more commonly called because he resided at Babylon in 
Egypt, a city on the Nile, opposite to the ruins of Memphis ; 
Grand Cairo rose out of the ashes of this Babylon. Saint 
Francis with brother Uluminatus hastened to the Christian 
army, and upon his arrival endeavoured to dissuade them 
from giving the enemy battle, foretelling their defeat, as we 
are assured by three of his companions; also by St. Bona- 
venture, cardinal James of Vitri, who was then present in 
the army,© and Marin Sanut.” He was not heard, and the 
Christians were drove back into their trenches with the loss 


-(8) S. Bonav, Vit. S. Fra. ¢. 9.—(6) Jac. Vite. Hist. Occid. ¢. 37, et ep. ad Lothar. 
—(7) Mar, rei A Secret. fidel. Crue. me 3. par. I. ec. 7, 8. 


Seales cet 
ee 


© ‘Pope Innocent 1. is famous for 
many great actions, learned letters, and 
pious ‘tracts, and, according to some, the 
excellent prose, Veni sancte spiritus. 
the fourth council of Lateran, in 1215, 
held by his authority, the discipline of the 
church: was regulated by: seventy whole- 


some decrees or canons, very, famous in. 
By the twenty-first, 
yearly confession, and the Paschal com- 


the canon-law. 


In 


‘munion, are commanded ; by the twenty- 


second, physicians are commanded, under: 
pain of being forbid the entrance of the 
church, to put all persons dangerously 
sick in mind before they prescribe them 
physic, to call in their confessor; by the. 


thirteenth, it was forbid to establish any 


new religious Orders, which was to be 
understood, unless the pope. approved it: 
upon very urgent reasons. 
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of six thousand men. However, they continued the siege, 
and took the city on the fifth of November the same year. 
In the mean time St. Francis, burning with zeal for the con- 
version of the Saracens, desired to pass to their camp, fearing 
no dangers for Christ. He was seized by the scouts of the 
infidels, to whom: he cried out, “‘ I ama Christian ; conduct 
“me to your master.’’ » Being brought before-the soldan, 
and asked by ‘him his errand, he said with: wonderful intre- 
pidity and fervour,‘ I am sent, not by men, but:by the most 
* high God, to’shew you and your people the way of salva- 
‘tion, by announcing to you the truth of! the gospel.’ 2 
The soldan appeared to be moved, and invited him to stay 
with him,’ The man of God replied, “If you and your 
<¢ people will listen to the word of God, I will with j joy stay 
‘with you. If yet you waver between Christ and Mahomet, 
“‘ cause a great fire to be kindled, and I will go into it with 
** your Imams (or priests) that you may see which is the 
** true faith.” The soldan answered, that he did not believe 
any of their priests would be willing to go into the fire, or to 
suffer torments for their religion, and that he could not accept 
his condition for fear of a pees Te He offered him many 
presents, which the saint refused. After some days, ‘the 
soldan, apprehending lest some should be converted by his 
discourse, and desert to the Christians, sent him,-escorted by 
a strong suard, to their camp before Damiata, saying to him 
privately, ‘* Pray for me, that God may make known to .me 
** the true religion, and conduct me to it.”’” The soldan be- 
came from that time very favourable to the Christians, and 
according to some authors, was baptized a little before his 
death. 

St. Francis returned by Palestine into Italy ys where he heard 
with joy that the five missionaries, whom he had sent to 
‘preach to the Moors, had been crowned with martyrdom in 
Morocco. But he had the affliction to find that Elias, whom 
he had left vicar-general of his Order, had introduced several 
novelties and mitigations, and wore himself a habit of finer 
stuff mon the: rest, with a longer capuche or hood, and 


(8) See Janis 16, 
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longer sleeves. St. Francis called such innovators ‘bastard 
children of his Order, and deposed Elias from ‘his office. 
Resigning the generalship that year, 1220, he caused the 
vittuous Peter of Cortona to be chosen minister-general, and 
after his death, in 1221, Elias to be restored.” : But Peter, 
and after him Elias, out of respect for the saint, were only 
styled vicars-general till his‘death, who, by the. sole weight 
of his iralthidnity continued nlvhoyid to direct the government 
of his Order so long as he lived. In 1223:he obtained of 
pope Honorius III. the confirmation of the famous indul- 


gence granted a little time before to the church Portiuncula.® 


\ 


(h) Elias ef Cortona was an ambitious 
man, full of the prudence of this world, 
though a person of learning and abilities ; 
by his hypocrisy he imposed on St. Fran- 
cis, and continued vicar-general till. his 
death ; after which he was chosen mi- 
nister-general, the first after the founder. 


In that office he solicited the canoniza-. 


tion of St. Francis; but built a most 
magnificent church at Assisium, where 


St. Francis was buried, introduced into. 


his Order the use of money, distinction, 
pomp, and state; and had so uel 
regard to worldly advantages and learn- 
ing, that the ensigns and practice of 
humility and poverty became odious to 
him. For these and other abuses, by 


which the spirit of this Order was ex- 


tinguished, be was impeached by Saint 
Antony of Padua and Adam de Marisco, 
an Englishman, and at length deposed 
by pope Gregory IX. in 1230. He was 
rechosen general in 1936, but, for greater 
excesses, deposed again, and excommu- 
nicated by thesame pope. He filled the 
whole Order with great troubles and 
schisms both before and after his deposi- 
tion ; though he died extremely penitent 
in 1253. These disturbances in the 
Order were not extinguished till Saint 
Bonaventure was chosen general. See 
Helyot, t. 7. Chalippe, t. 2. Fleury, &c. 

(i) This retired church was the favourite 
place in which St. Francis spent much 
time at his devotions, and its dedication 
was celebrated by him*with great solem- 
nity. Here Christ in a vision, whilst the 


saint was praying with great earnestness, 


bade him go to the pope, who would give 


a plenary indulgenee to all sincere peni- 
tents who should devoutly visit that 
church. This vision happened in 1221, 
‘and the saint repaired to. Honorius If]. 
|who was then at Perugia, and granted 
‘the indulgence at’ that time verbally. 
‘Two years after, at the saint’s. repeated 
request, his holiness commissioned séven 
bishops to go and publish this indulgence 
at-the Portiuncula, which they accord- 
ingly did. Seven authentic certificates 
‘of these bishops, and of certain compa- 
nions of St. Francis, which are extant, 
are original proofs of this indulgence, and 
of the ‘saint’s declaration of the aforesaid 
revelation; it is moreover mentioned, 
that the saint had, been assured by a 
revelation that Christ himself ratified the 
grant of this indulgence. See on this 
| subject the solid dissertation of F, Candi- 
dus Chalippe, in his life of St. Francis, 
t. 2. p. 418 ; and Suysken the Bollandist, 
Analecta de gloria posthuma S. Fran. 
§ xi. p. 915. The original indulgence 
obtained by St. Francis is confined to the 
day itself, the second of Aygust, and’ to 
the chapel of the noite Uy Pope Inno- 
cent XII. in 1695, granted a plenary 
indulgence to all who with due conditions 
visit the church in which this chapel 
stands any day in the whole year. The 
indulgence of the Portiuncula on the 
second of August, is extended to all the 
‘churches and chapels of the whele Order 
by the grants of Alexander IV. Martin IV. 
Clement V. Paul IffP. and Urban VIII. 
See Bened. XIV. de Canoniz. 1. 3.c. 10. 
1, 4. et de Syn. Diceces. 1. 13. ¢c. 18. Suys- 
ken, Analect. de S, Fran. p. 879 ad 918. 


; 
~“ 
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His Order, as has been mentioned, was verbally approved by 
Innocent III. in 12103 a like approbation was given it in 
1215, by the: fourth: lutdran council, to which St. Francis 
repaired for that purpose, as F. Helyot mentions, though this 
does not appear in.the acts of that council, because it was no 
mere than a verbal declaration. The founder, therefore, 
revised his rule, which breathed throughout the most pro- 
found humility, and an entire renunciation of the world, and 
presented it to pope Honorius III. who confirmed it by a bull 


dated the twenty-ninth of November 1223. 


Marentinus Diss. de Indulg. Portiuncule 
vindicanda. Venet.. 1760. Grouwelus, 
Antv. 1726. Amort, Hist. Indulgent. 
p- 150. The Portiuncula is avery 
famous place for devout: pilgrimages, ; ; 
the number of those who.resort to it on 
the feast of its dedication on the second 
of August, is said generally not to be 
much under twenty thousand. The old 
little church of the Portiuncula, like the 
holy chapel at Loretto, is inclosed in the 
middle of a spacious church, annexed to 
a large convent in the hands of Recolleets 
or Reformed Franciseans ; it is the head 
or mother house of this branch of the 
Order. 

_&) This. Dede was Pxanied witlt great 
privileges by several popes, especially by 
the bull of Sixtus IV. called Mare: Mag- 
num, published in.1474 ; which privileges 
Leo X. in 1519 extended to all the Men- 
dicant: Orders. 


V. and Clem, . XIV.) 


servance. 


rals, and afterward of the popes, miti- 


gated their rule by admitting rents and_ 
foundations ; they were so called because 


they lived in’ great convents, whereas 


those friars who maintained the severity 
of their rule dwelt in hermitages or low 
These, from | 


mean houses and oratories. 
their strict observance of the rule, were 


ealled Observautins or Friars of the Re-. 
gular Observance. This name. was parti- | 


On which 


cularly, given to those who follawed the 
reformation according to, their original 
institute established by St. Bernardin of 
Sienna, in 1419, Reforms having been 
multiplied in this Order, Leo X. in 1517, 
reduced them all to one under the deno- 
mination of the Reformed Franciscans, 
whom he allowed to have their own 
general. The QObservantins in France 
are:called Cordeliers, from the cord which 
they wear...Among the Observantins, 
certain more. severe reformations either 
maintained themselves, notwithstanding 
the union made by Leo, X. or have been 
since established. These are.called Ob- 
servantins of the Stricter Observance. 
Among these are, The bare-footed Fran- 
eiscans in. Spain, of whom, see the life of 
St. Peter. of Aleantara. In Italy these are 
called, The Reformed Franciscans. They 
are a distinct, congregation flourishing. 


; chiefly in Spain, but have convents in 

The first Order of St, Faameiie abinbs 
has produced forty-five cardinals and five 
popes, (Nich. IV. Alex. V. Sixtus IV. and’ 
is divided into. 
Conventual Friars, and:those Of the Ob-. 
The Conventuals began from 
the time of Elias, soon after the founder's 
death, and with the Jeave of their gene-. 


Italy, on@ of which is in. Rome on the 
Palatim hill; also in Mexico, the Philip- 
pine Islands, &e. . The numerous. refor- 
mation called, of The Recollects or Grey 
Friars, was first set on foot by :F. John 
of Guadalupe in Spain in 1500; was 
received in Italy in. 1525, and in France 
in 1584. This: name was given them, 
because they were first instituted in 
certain solitary convents devoted to the 
strictest retirement and recollection, The 
Capuchin Friars’ reformation was begun . 
in. Tuscany in 1525, by Matthew Baschi, , 
of; Urbino; not by Bernardin Ochin, as 
some pretend, who only entered this 
Order in, 1534, nine years. after:its insti- 
tution, became a famous preacher and 
general of his Order; but apostatising to 
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occasion the saint preached extempore, at the suggestion of 
the dean of the cardinals, before the pope and the consistory 
of cardinals, with great dignity and energy, so as to move the 
whole audience to compunction. 

When St. Francis returned Sik, carte and laid Aide the 


Re rherenists, Preaihad polygamy, mar- 
ried several wives at once, and at length 
died miserably in Poland, being, for his 
profligate morals,abandoned by the whole 


world. Such are, irequently, the dismal 


fruits and blindness of pride. The Capu- 
chins wear a patch on the back of their 
habits (such as St. Francis reeommends 
in his Testament) and their beards, not 
shaved close, but long and clipped. Wad- 
ding, Chalippe, and others, prove that 
St. Francis wore a beard, but always 
exceeding short, and he made his disciples 
who had long beards, shave them. The 
reformation of Capuchins was approved 
by Clement VII. in 1528. The Recollects 
‘and Capuchins wear grey habits, but the 
Cordeliers and Conventuals, black. The 
Portiuncula is possessed by the Reformed 
or Grey Friars ; but the great patriarchal 
convent of the Order at Assisium, where 
St. Francis was buried, is occupied by the 
Conventuals. 


The second Order of St. Francis is that | 


of the Poor Clares, on whom see the ‘life 
of St. Clare. St. Isabel, sister to Saint 
Lewis, having obtained of Urban IV. in 
1263, leave for the nuns of St. Clare 


whom she founded at Longchamp, to 
enjoy settled revenues, those whio receive | 


this bull are called Urbanists, the rest 
Poor Clares. B. Colette introduced a 
severe reform in several houses of the 
latter. That of the Capuchinesses was 
begun by the venerable mother, Mary 
Laurence Longa, at Naples, in 1558. 
They were established at Paris by the 
dutchess of Mercceur in 1602. The con- 
vent of the Ave Maria in Paris was of the 
third Order, till, in 1485, the nuns re- 
nouncing their revenues, embraced a most 
severe reformation of St. Clare’s Order, 
which surpasses in austerity all other 
reforms of the same. (See Du Breitil, 
Antiquites de Paris, &c.) The Nuns 
of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin were founded at Toledo in 
1484, by the Ven. Beatrice de Sylva, and 


° 


‘rule’ with certain mitigations. — 


their institute was s approved by ee 
VIIT. in 1489.' By the means of the 
famous cardinal Ximenes, who was him- 
self a Franciscan, this Order was united 
to that of the Clares, and adopted their 
Pope 
Julius| If. gave the Conceptionists a 
particular rule in 1511, leaving them 
still incorporated with the Clares. 
The third. Order of St. Francis was 
instituted by him in 1221, at Poggi Bonzi 
m Tuscany, and at Carnerie in the valley 
of Spoletto, for persons of both sexes, 
married or single, living in the world, 
united by certain rules and exercises of 
piety compatible with a secular state, 
none of which oblige, under sin, but are 
laid down as rules for direction, not bind- 
ing by any vow or precept. - The saint 
himself wrote the rule for the third Order, 
as Celano, &c. assure us; though Nicholas 
1V. made: some additions to it. Saint 
Francis left it only a congregation or con- 
fraternity, not a religious Order. - Some 
eall B. Angelina de Corbare foundress: of 
the religious state in this third Order ; 
but she only added the fourth vow of in- 
closure ; and there were monasteries of 
the third Order of St. Francis, and among 
these many made the three solemn vows 
of a religious state, and were approved 
by several popes from Nicholas 1V.. The 
convent of Toulouse was founded in 1287. 
See Helyot. Hist. des Ord, Relig: t. 7. 
p- 234, &c. This institute of St. Francis 
in favour of secular persons was imitated 
by the Dominicans, Austin Friars, Car- 
melite Friars, Minims, and Servites. 
After the death of St. Francis several 
persons of this third Order have, at. dif- 
ferent times and places, associated. them- 
selves in communities, keeping inclesure, 
and binding themselves by the solemn 
religious vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. These are strictly religious 
persons ; they call St. Elizabeth of Hun 
gary, dutchess of Thuringia, who died in 
1931, their, foundress; but are ‘of: both 
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thoughts :of his intended mission to Morecco in 1215, count. 
Orlando of Catona bestowed on him a close agreeable soli- 
tude on mount Alverno, a part of the Apennines not very far. 


sexes, divided into several branches, of 


which, many devote themselves to serve’ 


the sick in hospitals, The nuns, called 
in Flanders Sceurs Grises or Grey Sisters, 
formerly wore agrey habit ; though they 


have now changed it in some places’ for 


white, in others for black or a dark blue. 


In some houses these Grey Sisters make | 
solemn vows, but in most they content. 


themselves with simple vows of poverty, 
obedience, and chastity. The nuns of 
this third Order, who are called Peni- 
tents, were instituted at Foligni by the 
Blessed Angela, countess of Civitella, in 
1397, and are very numerous. A re- 
formed branch of these in the Low 
Countries takes the name of Recollec- 
tines. The brethren of the third Order 
of St. Francis, who serve lunatics or other 
sick persons, for the most part make 
only simple vows of chastity, poverty, 
serving the sick, and obedience to the 
bishops of the places where they are set- 
tled. ) They observe the third rule of 
St. Francis, and live in hospitals or in 
societies which they call Families. Such 
in Spain are the Infirmarians Minims, 
called also Obregons, from Bernardin 
Obregon, a gentleman of Madrid, of an 
ancient family, who was their founder ; 
also in Flanders the Penitent Brothers, 
or Bons Fieux, that is, Bons Fils, founded 
by five pious tradesmen, at Armentiers, 
Lille, &c. In some places there are 
founded religious men, called Penitents 
of the third Order, who are devoted to 
the instruction of the people, and other 
pastoral functions like the Friar Minors. 
Of these the Congregation called Pique- 
puce is\most famous in France. It was 
instituted by Vincent Mussart, a pious 
religious man, a native of Paris, in 1595; 
the first religious consisted of secular 
persons of the third Order, of both sexes, 
whom he assembled together ; their first 
monastery was erected at Franconville, 
between Paris and Pontoise ; the second, 
from which they took secir name, is a 
place at Paris, in the suburb of St. An- 
tony, called Piquepuce. 
tiplied in France into mats provinces in 
Vou. X, 


_above sixty monasteries. 
des Ordres Monastiquez, * Religieux et. 


| city. 


They are mul- | 


~ $eq Histawe 


Militaires, par le: P. Hippolyte Helyot, 
Penitent du Tires Ordre de S. Francois, 
de la province de France, t. 7. Also 
Bonnani’s Italian history of the same; 


_Chalippe, t. 2; &c. 


As to the settlements of the Friar Mi- 
nors in England, St. Francis, from: his 
great chapter, in. 1219, sent. hither bro- 
ther Agnellus or Angelus of Pisa «vith 
eight others, who landed at Dover in 


1220, and founded their first convent at 


Canterbury, and soon after another at 


‘Northampton, which flourished exceed- 


ingly. . Their convent in London near 
Newgate was built by queen Margaret, 
second wife to Edward I. in 1306. ‘Its 
great library was the gift of Sir Richard 
Whittington, lord-mayor of London, in 
1429. At the dissolution of monasteries 
it was converted into Christ-church hos- 
pital, for the education of four hundred 
blue-coat boys. The Franciscan Friars 
in England were possessed of about four- 


Score convents, besides those of women, 
which do not seem to be very numerous, 


says bishop Tanner. The chief house of 
the Clares in England stood near Aldgate; 


| it was built by Blanche, queen of Na- 


varre, and her husband Edmund, ear} of 
Lancaster, Leicester, and Darby, son to 


| Henry III. and brother to Edward I. 
| These nuns were Urbanists, and enjoyed 
| revenues. 


They were called Clares or 
Minoresses, and their house the Minories ; 
it was converted at the dissolution, first 
into a store house of arms, and its name 
remains to that part of the town, and is 
communicated to the new buildings ex- 
tended into the adjacent fields ; on which 


see Stow’s Survey of London, and Mait- 


land’s History and Antiquities of that 
An account of the ancient flou- 


rishing state of the Franciscan Order in 


Eneland and the eminent men which it 
| produced among us, see in the exact and 


complete History of the English Province 
of Franciscans, quarto. And F, Daven- 
port. or Francis of St. Clare’s Supplem. 
| Historie. Provincie Anglicane. Also 
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from Camaldoli and Vale Umbrosa. This virtuous count 
built there a convent and a church for the Friar Minors, and 
St. Francis was much delighted with the retirement of that 
high mountain. The solitude of the valley of Fabriano also 
pleased him much, and he frequently hid himself there. 
The raptures and ether extraordinary favours which he 
received from God in contemplation, he was careful to 
conceal from men. St. Bonaventure and other writers of his 
life assure us, that he was frequently raised from the ground 
at prayer. F. Leo, his secretary and confessor, testified, that 
he had seen him in prayer sometimes raised above the 
ground so high, that this disciple could only touch his feet, 
which he ohd and watered with his tears; and that some- 
times he saw him raised much higher.® Towards the 
festival of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, in 1224, 
St. Francis retired into a most secret place in mount Alverno, 
where his companions made him a little cell.” He kept Leo 
with him, but forbade any other person to come to him before 


(9) See the lives of St. pats Neri, St. pase &c. also Chalippe in ou of Saint 


Francis. 


Stevens, Monasticon Anglic. t. 1. p. 89 
to p. 160. 

This ancient province was restored by 
F. John Jennings, who laid the founda- 
tion of a celebrated convent at Douay 
about the year 1617. Among those in 


this Order who seemed most perfectly to 


have revived in themselves the spirit of 
their founder in these later ages, few 
perhaps have equalled the venerable 
martyr F, Paul of St, Magdalen, or Henry 
Heath, as appears from his edifying life 
and pious writings. He suffered for the 
faith at London on the twenty-seventh 
of April, 1643. 

-F. Helyot (t. 7.) and F. Chalippe (t. 2. 

. 296.) say there are of the first and 
third Orders of St. Francis above seven 
thousand convents of men, and near one 
hundred and twenty thousand retigious 
men; and of women, comprising all the 
branches both of the second and third 
Orders, above nine hundred monasteries, 
and in them twenty-eight or thirty thou- 
sand nuns, subject to the superiors of 


the Franciscan Order, besides great num- 


}and the northern kingdoms. 


and ninety thousand Minorites. 


bers that are subject to their ttitsebshne, 
Their numbers were much greater before 
the demolition of monasteries in England 
Sabellicus, 
in 1380, reckoned of the Franciscan Order 
one thousand five hundred monasteries, 
The 
office of general of the Franciscan Order 
was anciently for life ; but since the year 


| 1506 the generals are renewed every six 


years. See Helyot, Bonnani, and the 
short history of religious Orders printed 
at Amsterdam, in four volumes. 

() Mount Alverno is situated in the 
Appennines near Borgo di San Sepulcro, 
an episcopal city, formerly subject to the 
pope, now to the grand duke of Tuscany, 
fifty miles east from Florence, on the 
frontiers of the pope’s territories. The 
old chapel of St. Francis is there still 
standing ; out of respect, it has not been 
changed; but near it is built a new 
church’ with a small convent favoured by 


| popes with great erin 2 and resorted 


to by publ 
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the feast of St. Michael; it was then the Lent which he kept 
before the feast of that archangel, and he desired. to devote 
himself in it entirely to the delights of heavenly contempla- 
tion. .He on Leo to bring him a little bread and water 
every evening, and lay it at the entry of his cell; ‘* And 
** when you shall come to matins,’’ said he, ** do not come 
*‘in, only say, Domine, labia mea aperies. If 1 answer, Hé os 
*¢ meum annuncialit laudem tuam, you shall come in; other- _ 
© wise you will go away again.’’?. The pious disciple was 
very punctual in obeying 3 but was often obliged to go back 
again, the saint being in. eaters as he did not deubta 3 and 
once when he did not answer, he saw him lying prostrate on 
the ground, encompassed with a bright light, and heard him 
ébveuh repeat these words: ‘* Who are you, O my God, and 
“ my: most sweet Lord !);And who am $I, a base worm, and 
‘‘ your most unworthy servant !’?. The saint afterward. told 
Leo, that nothing gave him so perfect a knowledge and sense 
of his own nothingness as the contemplation of the abyss of 
the divine perfections; for nothing so much improves the 
knowledge of ourselves as the clear knowledge of God’s 
infinite greatness and goodness, and his spotless purity and 
sanctity. Heavenly visions and communications of the Holy 
Ghost were familiar to our saint ; bat in this retreat on mount 
Alverno, in 1224, he was favoured with extraordinary. rap- 
tures, and inflamed with burning desires of heaven in a 
new and unusual manner. Then it was that this saint de- 
‘served, by his humility, and his ardent love of his crucified 
Saviour, to be honoured with the extraordinary favour of the 
marks of his five wounds imprinted on his phody by the vision 
of a seraph. 

- About the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, on. the 
fifteenth day of September, Francis being in prayer on the 
side of the mountain, raised himself towards God with the 
seraphic ardour of his desires, and was transported by a 
tender and affective compassion of charity into Him, who, out 
of love, was crucified for us. In this state he saw, as it were, 
a seraph, with six shining wings blazing with fire, bearing 
down from the highest. part iv the ‘heavens toward him, 
with a most rapid. flight ; and placing himself in the air near 
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the saint. There appeared between his wings the figure of 
a man crucified, with his hands and feet stretched out, and 
fastened to the cross. The wings of the seraph were so 
placed, that two he stretched above his head, two others he 
extended to fly, and with the other two he covered his whole 
body. At this sight, Francis was extremely surprised; a 
sudden joy, mingled with sorrow, filled his heart. The 
familiar presence of his Lord under the figure of a seraph, 
who fixed on him his eyes in the most gracious and tender 
manner, gave him an excessive joy; but the sorrowful sight 
of his crucifixion pierced his soul with a sword of compassion. 
At the same time he understood by an interior light, that 
though the state of crucifixion no way agreed with that of 
the immortality of the seraph, this wonderful vision was 
manifested to him, that he might understand he was not to 
be transformed into a resemblance with Jesus Christ crucified 
by the martyrdom of the flesh, but in his heart, and by the 
fire of his love. After a secret and intimate conversation, 
the vision disappearing, his soul remained interiorly inflamed 
with a seraphic ardour, and his body appeared exteriorly to 
have received the image of the crucifix, as if his flesh, like 
soft wax, had received the mark ofa seal impressed.upon it. 
For the marks of nails began to appear in his hands and feet, 
resembling those he had seen in the vision of the man cruci- 
fied. His hands and feet seemed bored through in the 
middle with four wounds, and these holes appeared to be 
pierced with nails of hard flesh; the heads were round and 
black, and were seen in the palms of his hands, and. in his 
feet in the upper part of the instep. The points were long, 
and appeared beyond the skin on the other side, and were 
turned back as if they had been clenched with a hammer. 
There was also in his right side a red wound, as if made by 
the piercing of a lance; and this often threw out blood, 
which stained the tunic and drawers of the saint. . This 
relation is taken from St. Bonaventure, who (chap. 13.) calls 
the wound of the side a scar; but means not a scar covered, 
but a wound left visible and open; for he calls it (chap. 14.) 
a wound, and a hole in his side ; and such he again describes 
it as seen after the saint’s death. (chap. 15.) The circum- 
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stance of its often bleeding confirms the same; which does 
not agree to a wound that is healed and covered, or to a 
callous scar raised after the healing of a wound, as Baillet, 
with many other mistakes, pretends this to have been.“ 
"This wonderful miracle was performed whilst the saint’s 
understanding was filled with the strongest ideas of Christ 
crucified, and his love employed in the utmost strength of 
his will in entertaining its affections on that great object, and 
assimilating them to his beloved in that suffering state; so 
that in the imaginative faculty of his soul he seemed to form 
a second crucifix, with which impression it acted upon, and 
strongly affected the body. To produce the exterior marks 
of the wounds in the flesh, which the interior love of his 
burning heart was not able to do, the fiery seraph, or rather 
Christ hitaseld in that vision (by darting bright piercing rays 
from his wounds represented in the isan) really formed 
them exteriorly in him, which love had interiorly impriated 
in his soul, as St. Francis of Sales explains it.“ 

St. Francis endeavoured nothing more than to conceal this 
singular favour of heaven from Ae eyes of men; and for this 
purpose he ever after covered his hands with his habit, and 
wore shoes and the feet of stockings on his feet.™ . Yet 
having first asked the advice of brothies: Illuminatus and 
others, by their counsel, he, with fear, disclosed to them this 
wonderful vision, but kadai that several things had been 
manifested to him in it, Which he never would discover to 
any one ; secrets, says St. Bonaventure, which perhaps could 
not be expressed by words, or which men, who are not super- 
naturally enlightened, are not. capable of understanding. 
Notwithstanding the precautions.of the saint, these miracu- 
lous wounds were seen by several during the two years which 
he survived, from 1224 to 1226, and by great multitudes after 
his death. The? account of them the vicar-general of his 
Order published in a circular letter addressed to all his 


10) See F. Chalippe, t. 2. p. 351.—(!) St. Francis of Sales on the Love of God. 


(m) Wadding saw, in the convent of the ; and below for the heads and points of the 
poor Clares at Assisium, a pair of these | nails. Blood from his side is kept in the 
half stockings, made by St. Clare for | cathedral at Recanati. See Chalippe, 
St. Francis, with the parts raised above | t. 2. p. 361. 
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brethren, immediately after St. Francis’s death ; the original 
copy of which was seen by Wadding. Luke of Tuy, SicHp 
of that city in Spain, published his work against the Albi- 
genses in 1231, in which he tells us, that he went to 
Assisium the year after the saint’s death, and that this vision 
was attested to him by many vehigiolte men and seculars, 
clergymen and laymen, who had seen these nails of flesh in 
the saint’s hands and feet, and the wound in his side, and 
with their hands had felt them; he infers from them that 
Christ was fastened on the cross with four nails, and that it 
was his right side which was opened with the lance. He 
confirms this wonderful miracle from the life of the saint, 
written by F. Thomas de Celano, a disciple and companion 
of the saint, by the order of pope Grégory IX.) from which 
work St. Bonaventure took his relation. When some in 
Bohemia called it in question, pope Gregory IX. rebuked 
them by a bull in 1237, attesting the truth of those miracu- 
Jeus wounds upon his own certain knowledge, and that of 
his cardinals. The same he affirms in two letters recited by 
Wadding and Chalippe; and says, these wounds, after his 
death, were publicly shewn to every one. Pope AlexanderlV. 
in a sermon to the people in 1254, declared that he had been 
himself an eye-witness of those wounds in the body of the 
saint whilst he was yet living. St. Bonaventure, who with 
other friars was present at this discourse, heard this authentic 
declaration made by his holiness. That pope assures the 
same ina bull in 1255, addressed to the whole church.'*) 
St. Bonaventure, who wrote his life in 1261, and who had 
lived long with the most familiar disciples of the servant of 
God, says, that whilst the saint was alive, many of his: 
brethren and several cardinals saw the marks of the nails 
in his hands and feet; some also, by secret artifices, found 
the means to see and feel the wound in his side. After his 
death, every one openly saw it and the other four wounds. 
Fifty friars, St. Clare and all her sisters, and an innumerable 
multitude of seculars, saw and kissed them; and some, for 
greater certainty, touched them with their hands. St. Bona- 


(2) Luc. Tud, adv. Albiz. l. 2, c.11. Bibl, Patr, t, 15.—=(9) STE IX, Constit, 12. 
--(14) Alex, IV. Constit. 4, e 
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venture relates many miracles, and a vision of St. Francis to 
pope Gregory IX. by which the truth of these miraculous 
wounds was confirmed. In honour of this miracle, and 
to excite in the hearts of the faithful, a more ardent love of 
our crucified Saviour, and devotion to. his sacred passion, 
pope Benedict XI. in 1304, instituted a festival and office in 
memory of them ; which were extended to the whole church 
by Sixtus IV..in 1475, Sixtus V. and Paul V. in 1615, the 
seventeenth of September, being the day chosen for this 
annual commemoration.” The ancient church of Saint 
Francis on mount Alverno, with another new one more 
spacious, and a large convent, are places of great devotion on 
account of this miracle, and enjoy great privileges by the 
grants of several popes and emperors."”) 

It appears manifest that this wonderful favour was in part 
a recompense of the great love which St. Francis bore to the 
cross of Christ. From the beginning of his conversion his 
heart was so inflamed with this divine love, that-the suffer- 
ings of his Saviour almost continually filled his thoughts, in 
which meditation, sighs and tears frequently expressed the 
sentiments of his soul. It was to render himself more per- 
fectly conformed to his crucified Jesus, that he with great 
fervour stript himself of every thing, made of his body a 
victim of penance, and thrice sought an opportunity of giving 
his life for Christ by martyrdom. This adorable object was 
ali his science, all his glory, all his joy, all his comfort in this 
world. ‘To soothe the sharp pains of a violent distemper, he - 
was one day desired to let some one read a book to him ; but 
he answered: ‘‘ Nothing gives me so much delight as to 
‘¢ think on the life and passion of our Lord; I continually 
‘© employ my mind on this object, and were I to live to the 
‘© end of the world, I should stand in need of no other 
** books.’”’ In the school of his crucified Lord he learned so 


5) See Chalippe, t. 2. p. 336. 


(2) This miraculous impression of the | his life, and many other incontestable 
sacred wounds is mentioned by F. Elias | monuments collected by Suysken, Comm. 
in the encyclical letter, by which be gave | previo, § 24. p. 648. et § 25. p. 653. 
notice of the saint’s death to the Order; | Bened. XIV. de Canoniz. &c. 
by Celano and all the original writers of 
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‘vehement a love’ of holy poverty, that meeting one day a 
beggar almost naked, he with sighs said to his companion, 
‘ Here is a poor man, whose én ditions is a reproach to us. 
‘© We have: oe poverty to be our riches ; yet init he 
* outdoes us.” He called poverty his lady, his queen, his 
mother, and his. spouse, and ae begged it of God as 
wr portion and privilege. “* O Jesus,”’ said he, ‘‘ who was 
“pleased to embrace extreme poverty, the grace I beg of 
sd you is, that you bestow on me the privilege of poverty. It 
‘* is my most ardent desire to be enriched with this treasure. 
“* This I ask for me and mine, that for the glory of thy holy 
“name we never possess any thing under heaven, and 
‘* receive our subsistence itself from the charity of others, 
‘‘ and be in this also very sparing and moderate.’’ He ex- 
tended his rule of poverty to what is interior and spiritual, 
fearing lest any one among his friars should regard. his 
science as his own property ind fund, for so it feeds self-love, 
and produces inordinate complacency in itself. and secret 
attachments, very contrary to that entire disengagement of 
the heart which opens it to the divine grace. ‘The ‘saint in- 
deed exhorted those that were best qualified, to apply them- 
selves to sacred studies; but always with this caution, that 
they still spent more time in prayer, and studied not so 
much how to speak to others, as how to preach to them- 
selves, and how to practise virtue. Studies which feed vanity 
rather than piety he abhorred, because they utterly extinguish 
charity and devotion, and drain and puff up the heart. Hu- 
miliations, reproaches, and sufferings he called the true gain, 
and the most perfect joy of ar alipions man, especially a friar 
minor, who, according to this saint, ought to be not so much 
in name, as in spirit, the lowest among men. a” 
St. Francis came down from mount Alverno, bearing’ in 
his flesh the marks of the sacred wounds, and more inflamed 
than ever with the seraphic ardours of divine charity. The 
two years that he survived this heavenly vision, seemed a 
martyrdom of love. He was moreover much afflicted in 
them with sickness, weakness, and pains in his eyes. In this 
suffering state he used often to repeat, that the most rigorous 
appointments of providence are often the most tender ‘effects 


- 
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of the divine mercy in our favour... In 1225, his distemper 
. growing dangerous, cardinal Hugolin and the vicar-general 
Elias obliged him to put himself in the hands of the most 
able surgeons and physicians of Rieti, wherein he complied 
with great simplicity. In his sickness he scarce allowed him- 
self any intermission from prayer, and would not check his 
tears, though the physician thought it necessary for the pre- 
servation of his sight; which he entirely lost upon his death- 
bed. Under violent pains, when another exhorted him to 
beg of God to mitigate them, notwithstanding his extreme 
weakness, he arose, and falling on the ground, and kissing it, 
prayed as follows: ‘‘O Lord, I return thee thanks for the 
* pains which I suffer; I pray that thou add to them a 
‘‘ hundred times more, if such be thy holy will. I shall 
“* rejoice that thou art nlaasell to afflict me without sparing 
‘* my carcase here; for what sweeter comfort can I have, 
‘ than that thy holy will be done!’’ He foretold his death 
long before it happened, both to several of bis brethren, and 
in a letter which he dictated on Sunday the twenty-eighth of 
September, to a pious lady of Rome, his great friend. The 
saint earnestly requested that he tapas be buried at the 
common place of execution, among the bodies of the male- 
factors, on a bill then without the walls of the town of 
Assisium, called Colle d’Inferno.™ St. Francis, a little before 
his death, dictated his testament to his religious brethren, in 
which he recommends to them, that they always honour the 
priests and pastors of the th as their masters, that they 
faithfully observe their rule, and that they work with their 
hands, not out of a desire of gain, but for the sake of good 
example, and to avoid idleness. ‘‘ If we receive nothing for 
‘‘ our work,’’. says he, ‘‘ let us have recourse to the table of 
“¢the Lord, the begging alms from door to door.” He 
or ders, that they who do not know how to work, learn some 
trade. Pope Nicholas HI. declared, that this precept of 
manual labour does not regard those who are in holy orders, 


%) This _ ene ¢ judged commodious | thither, and the name of the hill changed 
{3b Building a convent; agreat monastery | into that of Colle del Paradiso, by an 
was erected there; and four years after orcas of pope Gregory IX. 
the saint's death his. body. was removed 
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and are employed i in preaching, and in other spiritual func- 
tions, which is clear from the rule itself, the example of 
St. Francis, and the apology wrote by St. Bonaventure. 
Having finished his testament, the saint desired a spiritual 
song of thanksgiving to God for all his creatures, which he 
had composed, to be sung. Then he insisted upon being 
Jaid on the ground, and covered with an old habit, which the 
guardian gave him. In this posture he exhorted his brethren | 
to the love of God, holy poverty, and patience, and gave his 
last blessing to all his disciples, the absent as well as those 
that were present, in the following words: ‘ Farewell, my 
** children: remain always in the fear of the Lord. That 
‘* temptation and tribulation which is to come, is now at 
‘* hand; and happy shall they be who shall persevere in the 
** good they have begun. I hasten to go to our Lord, to 
‘‘ whose grace I recommend you.” He then caused the 
history of the passion of our Lord in the gospel of St. John to 
be read; after which he began to recite the hundred forty- 
first psalm ; I have cried with my voice to the Lord, &c. Having 
repeated the last verse: Bring my soul out of prison, that I 
may praise thy name: the gust wait for me till thou reward 
me; he yielded ‘up his soul on the fourth of October in 
the year 1226, the twentieth after his conversion, and the 
forty-fifth of his age, as de Calano assures ‘us. Great multi- 
tudes flocked to see and kiss the prints of the sacred wounds 
in his flesh, which were openly shewn to all persons. A 
certain learned man of rank, named Jerom, doubted of the 
reality of these miraculous wounds till he had touched and > 
examined them with his hands, and moved the nails of flesh 
backwards and forwards; by which he was so evidently con- 
vinced, that he confirmed by a solemn oath his attestation of 
them, as St. Bonaventure mentions.. The next morning, 
which was Sunday, the saint’s body was carried with a nume- 
rous and pompous procession from the convent of the Porti- 
uncula to Assisium. The procession stopt at St. Damian’s, 
where St. Clare and her nuns had the comfort of kissing the 
marks of the wounds in his flesh. St. Clare attempted to 
take out one of the nails of flesh, but could not, though the 
black head was protuberant above the palm of the hand, and 
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she easily thrust it up and down, and dipped a linen cloth in 
the blood which issued out. The body was carried thence, 

and buried at St. George’s. Pope Honorious ILI. dying in 
1227, cardinal Hugolin was chosen pope the same year, and 
took the name of Gregory IX. Two years after the saint’s 

death, this pope went to Assisium, and after a rigorous exa- 
mination and solemn approbation of several miraculous 
cures wrought through the merits of St. Francis, he per- 
formed the ceremony of his canonization in the church of 
St. George, on the sixteenth of July, 1228, and commanded 
his office to be kept in 1229. His holiness gave a sum of 
money for building a new church on the place which he 
would have called foth that time Colle del Paradiso. Elias 
the general, by contributions and exactions, much increased 
the sum, and raised a most magnificent pile, which was 
finished in 1230, and that year the body of the saint was 
translated thither on the twenty-fifth of May. Pope Gre- 
gory EX. came again to Assisium in 1235. But tbe ceremony 
of the dedication of this church was not performed by him, 
as some mistake, but by pope Innocent IV. in 1253, when 
he passed the summer in this convent, as is related at Tengen 
by Nicolas de Curbio, a Franciscan, that pope’s confessarius 
and sacristan, in his fife 6) Pope Benedict XIV. in 1754, by 
a prolix most honourable bull confirms the most ample pri- 
vileges granted to this church by former popes, and declares 
it a patriarchal church and a papal chapel with apostclic 
penitentiaries.°? The body of the saint still lies in this 
church, and it is said under a sumptuous chapel of marble, 
curiously wrought, standing in the middle of this spacious 
church, which is dedicated in honour of St. Francis. In the 
sacristy, among many other relicks, I was shewn, in 1745, 
some of the writings of St. Francis, and also of St. Bonaven- 
ture. Over this church is a second, adorned with rich 
paintings, dedicated in honour of the twelve apostles. We 
are told there is a third subterraneous church under it, like 
that under St. Peter’s on the Vatican-hill, made in vaults ; 
but that of St. Francis is not open. The body of St. Francis 


(16) Apud Buluz. Miscell. t. 7. p.391.——(7) Bened, XIV. in Bullar. suo, t. 4. p. 62, 
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has never, been discovered or visited. since the time of 
Gregory IX. and was concealed in some secret vault, for 
the better securing so precious a treasure.“*), In this patri- 
archal convent the general of the Conventual Franciscans 
resides.” 


Who can consider the wonderful examples of St. Francis, 
and not cry out with our divine Redeemer, J confess to thee, 
eternal Father, Lord and king of heaven and.earth, because 
thou hast hidden these things from the wise and the prudent, 
and hast revealed them to the little ones. Thus it is, O Father : 
because it is pleasing in thy eyes.“ Thou resistest the proud, 
and hast dismissed them empty; but thou givest grace to the 
humble, taking pleasure to communicate tbyeali to those 
that are simple of heart, thy little ones, whose hearts are 
disengaged from earthly things. Thou ah truly a hidden 
God, he dwellest in inaccessible light, unknown to the 
world; but thou impartest thyself stan ents and lovingly 
to those who, having purified their souls from the spots of 
earthly filth and attachments, express and shew forth in their 
hearts and bodies Jesus Christ crucified. Yes, Father, so it 
hath pleased Thee. This interior crucifixion of the heart, 
‘this perfect simplicity and disengagement of the affections, 
consists not in the exterior renunciation of the world, (which 
is indeed often a help to it, or its effect) but in the spirit, 
and is compatible with the state and. employments of every. 
lawful condition in. the world, as many saints have shewn, 


(18) See Chalippe, 1. 5. t, 2. p. 252. et Sueyken’ s Raslects de bith posthuma 
Ss. Francisci, part. 4. p. 919 ad p. 995. (19) Matt. xi. 25. 


none » of his oaby, no division having becid 


©) That the body of St. Fratiess; re- 
made, unless we believe his heart and 


mains entire, and stands upright in a 


subterraneous vault under the high altar 
of the rich chapel of St. Francis in this 
church, is affirmed from a popular tradi- 
tion among the Conventual Friars of the 
-house, but. denied by many others. Only 
an authentic visitation of the vaults can 


ascertain the truth ; probably the shrine | 
is deposited, for greater safety, under a 


great load of marble ornaments and 
walls so as not to be accessible. Relicks 
of his clothes, writings, &c. are shewn ; 


bowels, according to his desire, to have 
been taken out, and laid under the altar 
which bears bis: name in the Portiuncula. 
This is first affirmed by F. Bartholomew 
of Pisa, in his Conformities, which he 
wrote in 1399, one hundred and seventy 
years after his death; but for which he 


appeals to a tradition of the ancients of 


that house, and is followed by other 
writers; yet Wadding doubts, and many 
among the Conventuals deny this division. 
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who, on thrones, in courts, or armies, learned to die to the 
world and themselves, used the things of this world as 
stewards only, and as if they used them not, living as stran- 
gers and pilgrims on earth. 


SS. MARCUS, MARCIAN, AND THEIR COMPANIONS, 
) eee ~ MARTYRS. , 


’ The fourth edict of Dioclesian produced in the years 304 
and 305 a frightful slaughter of Christians in Egypt, particu- 
larly in Thebais. Eusebius says, that after suffering scourges, 
tearing with iron hooks, disjointing of limbs, and many un- 
heard-of torments ; some were beheaded, others thrown into 
the sea, others burnt, many crucified, several nailed to 
crosses with their heads downwards, and great numbers were 
hung on gibbets in all parts of Egypt. Marcus and Marcian 
are named among these holy champions ; in ancient Marty- 
rologies they are called brothers. ‘The same historian de- 
scribes the cruelties of which he was an eye-witness, being 
then in Thebais. ‘The usual torments there exercised on the 
Christians were to tear the bodies with iron hooks and pot- 
sherds, to hang them up naked with their heads downwards, 
&e. Many were hung by their legs on two thick boughs of 
trees drawn together, which being let go, their bodies were 
torn asunder. Some of these barbarous executions were 
continued for years together, and’ sometimes ten, twenty, 
sixty, or a hundred suffered in one day, in the same place. 
Eusebius saw the executioners wearied, and their swords or 
other instruments blunted or shivered to pieces with their 
butcheries, yet the Christians still courting racks and death 
at their hands. Some of these martyrs were persons eminent 
for their birth, reputation, or learning and skill in philo- 
sophy. See Eus. Hist. 1.8. c¢. 8, 9. Fleury, ]. 8.n. 32. 


ST, PETRONIUS, BISHOP OF BOLOGNA, C. 


He was son to Petronius, prefect of the pretorium, a 
person famous for his eloquence. Our saint inured him- 
self from his infancy, whilst he lived in his father’s house, 
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to ali the exercises of a severe ascetic life. Being arrived at 
man’s estate, he travelled into the East,and sited | the deserts 
of Palestine and Egypt, in order to improve himself in the 
sciences of true Christian perfection by the example and 
instructions of the great saints whoinhabited them. For this 
_ purpose, he made a considerable stay with the most famous 
amongst them, such as St. John of Lycopolis, St. Apollo, 
St. Ammon, &c. We have an account of the edifying cir- 
cumstances which he collected in this journey in the second 
book of the Lives of the Fathers, which Gennadius ascribes 
to him, and Erasmus, Gesner, Goldast, and Baronius to 
Evagrius of Pontus ; but which was certainly compiled from 
the relation of our saint by Rufinus, as. Fontanini demon- 
strates‘) from the express testimony of St. Jerom,® and 
many circumstances mentioned in the work itself. Saint 
Eucherius mentions that, lately, St. Hilary of Arles, and Saint 
Petronius then living in Italy, had passed from the highest 
state of worldly pomp to the service of the church.©) Saing 
Petronius despised the study cf eloquence and profane 
literature ; notwithstanding which, upon his return into 
Italy, when he arrived at Rowies in 430, he was chosen bishop 
of Bologna, by pope Celestine, St. Felix, bishop of that see, 
being dead, on the fourth of December.“ He who had 
performed his tedious journey through the Eastern wilder- 
nesses barefoot, joining to its fatigues the most austere peni- 
tential austerities, and who had brought home nota dissipated 
mind, but an improved spirit of compunction and devotion, 
because he had made prayer and mortification his constant 
companions, would be far from remitting any thing of those 
exercises when raised to. the pastoral dignity in, “mS church. 
He, on the contrary, redoubled his assiduity and fervour in — 
them, being sensible that the sanctification of his own: soul, ; 
and that of bis flock, had a mutual dependence on each ilies. 
Bologna had been thrice plundered a little before, viz. by 
Hadabpisns, a pagan Goth, slain near Rome, and twice by 
Alaric the Arian Goth. St. Petronius purged it of the 


() Justus Fontanini, Hist, Liter. Eccl. Aquil.—® Ep. ad Ctesiph.—© S, Eucher. 
Perzn, de Poenit,—“) Bened. XIV. de Sanctis Ronon. ¢. 24, | 
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remains of Arianism, and repaired the ruins of the city, and 
especially the churches. St. Zama, the first bishop appointed 
by pope Dionysius in 270, had founded the cathedral called 
the Domo, of which St. Peter was titular. It was demolished 
in the persecution of Dioclesian, but soon after rebuilt. After 
the persecution of Julian the Apostate, the church of Saint 
Peter having been removed by St. Fustinian, it was afterward 
re-established by our saint under the title of SS. Nabor and 
Felix, and is at present in the hands of the Poor Clares. 
Sigonius and the learned pope Benedict XIV. reckon the 
following churches founded at Bologna by St. Petronius: of 
St. Stephen, (adjoining to St. Peter’s) upon the model of 
the church of the Holy Cross and of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem; those of St. Thecla, St. Agatha, St. Lucy, Saint 
Bartholomew, St. John Evangelist, St. Mark, St. Martin, &c. 
He enriched the city with the relicks of many saints, parti- 
cularly those of the holy martyr St. Florian, who seems to 
have received his crown under Dioclesian ; his relicks were 
brought from Vicenza, and deposited by St. Petronius in the 
church of St. Stephen. He is honoured as patron of the 
city. The Roman Martyrology mentions him on. this 
day.” See Rufin, J. 2. de Vitis Patr. Gennad. de Vir. Ill. 
e.41. Ceillier, t. 14. p. 299. Fontanini, Hist. Liter. Aqui- 
leiens. p. 361. 1.5,c.12. Tillem. t. 15. p. 35. Bened. XIV. 
de Festis SS. Bonon. Bue the Bollandist, p. 422 ad 470. 


ST. AMMON, HERMIT, 


FOUNDER OF THE HERMITAGES OF NITRIA. 


This great saint was born in Egypt of a rich and noble 
family. At the age of twenty-two years his tutors and trus- 
tees obliged him to marry, in the year 308; but, on the day of 
his marriage, he read to his wife what St. Paul has wrote in 


‘commendation of the holy state of virginity, by which she 
Site » ©) Bened. XIV. de Sanctis Bonon. ec. 26. 


©) The great church of St. Petronius at | Cassini in 1645, with a meridian line one 
Bologna, is famous, among other things, | hundred and twenty feet, in length drawu 
for the gnomon made in it by Dominico | on the pavement. 
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was easily persuaded to consent to their making a mutual 
vow: of perpetual continence. They lived together eighteen 
years: under the same roof in perfect continency ; and he 
was so severe in his mortifications as to have gradually inured | 
and prepared his body to bear the austerity of long fasts. 
For having spent the day in hard labour in tilling a large 
garden in which he’planted and cultivated balsamum, a shrub 
about two cubits high, which distils balsam and produces an 
apple, some time ago more famous in medicine than at pre- 
sent. The tree is ciileivesed like a vine, and produces its | 
fruit in the third year. At evening he supped with his wife 
on herbs or fruits, and immediately retired to prayer, in 
which exercise he passed a great part of the night. When 
his uncle and other friends who opposed his retreat were 
dead, he retired to mount Nitria with his wife’s consent. 
She assembled and governed in her house a society of re- 
ligious women, who, in the exercises of a penitential and 
ascetic life, vied with the most fervent anchorets in the 
deserts, as is related by Rufin and others. St. Ammon first 
inhabited this desert ; which Cassian places five miles from 
the city Nitria. In the close of the fourth century, Cassian 
reckoned fifty monasteries on mount Nitria, inhabited by five 
thousand hermits. St. Ammon’s first disciples lived dispersed 
in separate cells, till the great St. Antony advised him to 
found a monastery, and to assemble the greatest part of them 
under the inspection of an attentive superior. ‘That great 
patriarch of monks made choice himself of the place for | 
erecting this monastery by setting up a cross.“) If Saint 
Antony sometimes visited St. Ammon, our saint often re- 
paired to St. Antony on mount Troicus, where he then kept 
his cell. St. Ammon lived in great austerity, when he first 
retired into the desert, taking ‘aaly a refreshment of bread 
and water once a-day. This hie afterward extended to. two, 
‘and sometimes to three or even four days. The desert of 
cells into which St. Ammon extended his hermitages, was 
ten or twelve miles distant from mount Nitria, though one 


() Monum. Gree. in Apothegmat. Patrum apud Cotel. t. 1. p. 351. 
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continued wilderness. St. Ammon wrought many miracles. 
That which follows seemed to St. Athanasius to contain. sé 
important an instruction, as to deserve to be inserted in his 
life of St. Antony, where he has recorded it. The authors of 
the histories of the Fathers of the desert, and of the life. of 
St. Ammon also mention. it. One day, as he was going to 
eross a river called Lycus, when the banks were overflowed, 
in company with Theodorus his disciple, he desired him. to 
withdraw, that they might not be seen naked in swimming 
over. Ammon, though alone, stood pensive on the bank, 
being unwilling and ashamed, out of modesty, to strip himself, 
reflecting that he had never seen himself naked. God was 
pleased to recompense his virginal love of purity by a miracle, 
and whilst he stood thus, he found himself on a sudden 
transported to the other side of the river. Theodorus coming 
up, and seeing he was gone over without being wet, asked 
him how it came to pass, and pressed him so earnestly, that 
he confessed the miracle to him, making him first promise 
not to mention it to any one till after his death. St. Ammon 
otherwise written Amun, died at the age of sixty-two years 5 
and St. Antony, though at the distance of thirteen days jour- 
ney from him, knew the exact time of his death, having seen 
his soul in a vision ascend to heaven. St. Ammon. is ho- 
noured on the fourth of October in. many Greek Menologies. 
See Palladius, Rufin, Socrates, Sozomen, &c. in Rosweide ; 
also Cotelier, Mon. Gree. t . 1. p. 352. Cassian Collat. 6. 
Gebyiseens 4 jest bs S 4! 


ST. AUREA, V. ABBESS. 


When St. Eligius, by the liberality of king Dagobert, 
settled at Paris a nunnery of three hundred virgins, he ap- 
pointed Aurea abbess of that numerous family. She walked 
before them in the exercises of religious perfection, and, in 
the thirty-fourth year of her abbatial dignity, being invited 
to glory by St. Eligius ina vision after his death, she exhorted 


(@) Mount Nitria was situated beyond | miles from Alexandria, reaching towards 
the lake Maria or pera seventy | Ethiopia, 
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her sisters {o rejoice at the near prospect of their bliss, and 
_ died on the fourth of October in 666. With her one hun- 
dred and sixty of her nuns were swept off by the pestilence. 
Her nunnery was called St. Eligius’s and St. Aurea’s. As it 
stood within the city she could not be buried at it, and Saint 
Eligius had built the church of St. Paul, then without the 
city, for a cemetery for her community. She was therefore 
interred at St. Paul’s, and some time after, her bones were 
taken up and kept ina rich shrine in that church, till they 
were translated into her monastery, This nunnery being 
fallen to decay, it was united to the episcopal see of Paris in 
the twelfth century, and the bishop placed in it Benedictin 
monks. Four hundred years after, the first archbishop, John 
Francis de Gondi, settled in that church the Regular Clerks 
called Barnabites, in 1636. Her relicks have been in some 
former ages in equal veneration at Paris with those of Saint 
Genevieve. See the life of St. Eligius on the first of Decem- 
ber, and the Roman and Paris Martyrologies. Also Felibien 
et Lobineau, hist. de Paris. 


ST. EDWIN, KING, M. 


The school of adversity prepared this prince for the 
greatest achievements, as necessity often makes men indus- 
trious, whilst affluence and prosperity ruin others by sloth 
and carelessness. Edwin was son of Alla, king of: Deira ; 
but at his father’s death was deprived of his kingdom by 
Ethelfred, king of the Bernicians, who united all the Nor- 
thumbrians in one monarchy. Edwin, fled to Redwald, king 
of the East-Angles, who by threats and promises was secretly 
brought to a resolution to deliver him into the hands of his 
enemy. The young prince was privately informed of his - 
danger by a friend in the council, and as he sat very me- 
lancholy one night before the palace gate, a stranger promised 
him the restoration of his kingdom, and the chief sovereignty 
over the English, if he promised to do what should be taught 
him for his own life and salvation. Edwin readily made this 
promise, and the stranger laying his hand upon his head, 
bade him remember that sign. In the mean time Redwald 
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was diverted from his treacherous intention by the persuasion 
of his wife, and discomfited and slew Ethelfred, who was 
marching against him, on the east side of the little river Idle, 
in Nottinghamshire. By this victory Edwin was put in 
possession of the whole kingdom of the Northumbrians, 
which comprised all the north of England; and, in a short 
time, he became so formidable by the success of his arms, 
that he obliged all the other English kings, and also the 
Britons or Welch, to acknowledge his superior power. He 
took to wife Edilburge, daughter to the Jate St. Ethelbert, 
the first Christian king of the English, and sister to Ealbald, 
then king of Kent. St. Paulinus received the episcopal con- 
secration, and was sent to attend her. On Easter-eve in 626, 
the queen was delivered of a daughter; and, on Easter-day, an 
assassin named Eumer, sent by Quichelm, king of the West- 
Saxons, being admitted into the presence of king ‘Edwin, 
attempted to stab him with a poisoned dagger, which he took 
from under his cloak. He gave a violent push at the king, 
and would have certainly killed him, if Lilla, his favourite 
and faithful minister, had not, for want of a buckler, inter- 
posed his own body, and sosaved the king’s life with the loss 
of hisown. The dagger wounded the king through the body 
of this officer. The een was cut to pieces upon the spot, 
but first killed another of the courtiers. The king returned 
thanks to his gods for his preservation ; but Paulinus told the 
king it was the effect of the prayers of his queen, and ex- 
horted him tothank the true God for His merciful protection 
of his person, and for her safe delivery. The king seemed 
pleased with his discourse, and was prevailed upon to consent 
that his daughter that was just born should be consecrated to 
God. She was baptized with twelve others on Whitsunday, 
and called Eanfleda, being the first fruits of the kingdom of 
the Northumbrians. These things happened in the royal 
city upon the Derwent, says Bede; that is, near the city 
‘Derventius, mentioned by Antoninus, in his Itinerary of 
Britain ; it is at present a village called Aldby, that is, Old 
Dwelling, near which are the ruins of an ale castle,as Camden 
takes notice. 

The king, moreover, promised Paulinus, that if God re- 
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stored him his health, and made him victorious over those 
who had conspired 80 basely to take away his life, he would 
become himself a Christian. When his wound was healed 
he assembled his army, marched against the king of the 
~West-Saxons, vanquished him in the field, and: either slew 
or took prisoners all the authors of the wicked plot of his 
assassination. From this time he no more worshipped any 
idols; yet he deferred to accomplish bis promise of receiving 
Babtian Pope Boniface sent him an exhortatory letter, itll 
presents ; and a silver looking-glass, and an ivory comb to 
the queen Edilburge, admonishing her to press him upon 
that subject. Edwin was willingly instructed in the faith, 
often meditated on it by-himself, and consulted with the 
wisest among his great officers. Paulinus continued to exhort 
him, and to pray zealously for his conversion; at length 
being informed, it is believed, by revelation, of the wonderful 
prediction made formerly to the king,,and of his promise, he 
came to him whilst he was thinking one day seriously upon his 
choice of religion, and laying his hand upon his head, asked ~ 
him if he remembered thatsign ? The king trembling, would 
have thrown himself at bis Fotis but the bishop raising idiiies wD; 
said with an affectionate sweetness, ‘* You see that Ged hath 
“* delivered you from your enemies ; he moreover offers you 
‘« his everlasting kingdom. ‘Take care on your side to per- 
‘form your promise, by receiving his faith, and keeping his 
“ commandments.”” The king answered he would confer 
with his chief counsellors to engage them to do the same 
with him ; to which the bishop consented. The king having 
assembled his nobles, asked their advice. Coifi, the high- 

riest of the idols, spoke first, declaring that by experience it 
was manifest their gods had no power. Another person said, 
the short moment of this life is of no weight, if put in the 
balance with eternity. Then St. Paulinus harangued the 
assembly. Coifi applauded his discourse, and advised the 
king to command fire to be set to the temples and altars of 
their false gods. The king asked him who should first pro- 
fane them ? Coifi answered, that he himself, who had been 
the foremost in their worship, ought to do it, for.an example 
to others. Then he desired to be furnished with arms and a 
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horse ; for, according to their superstition, it was not lawful 
for the high-priest to bear any arms, or to ride on a_ horse, 
but only ona mare. Being therefore mounted on the king’s 
own horse, with a sword by his side, anda spear in his hand, 


_he rode to the temple, which he profaned by casting his spear 


into it. He then commanded those that accompanied him 
to pull it down, and burn it with the whole inclosure.. This 
place, says Bede, is shewn not far from York, to the east 


_ beyond the Derwent, and is called Godmundinghan, that is, 


Receptacle of gods. It retains to this day the name of God- | 
manham; and near it is Wigton, that is, Town of Idols, as 
Camden mentions, in Yorkshire. 

King Edwin was baptized at York on Easter-day, i in the year 
of Christ 627, the eleventh of his reign. 'The ceremony was 
performed in the church of St. Peter, which he had caused 
to be built of timber, through haste ; but he afterward began 
a large church of stone, in nah Oh (is was inclosed, and pee 
was finished by his successor St. Oswald. St. aniee fixed 
his episcopal see at York, with the approbation of king 
Edwin, and continued to preach freely during the remaining 
six years of this prince’s reign. He baptized, among others, 
four sons, one daughter, and one grandson of the king’s ; 
and both nobles and people flocked in crowds to be instructed, 
and to receive the holy sacrament of baptism. When the 
king and queen were at their country palace of Yeverin in 


_ Glendale, among the Bernicians in Northumberland, the 


bishop was piel up thirty-six days together from morning 


» till night in catechizing persons, and in baptizing them in the 


little riven Glen. eeey and baptisteries not being yet 
built, the people were baptized in rivers ; which “Iprete that 
baptism was then administered by immersion. When Saint 
Paulinus was with the king in the country of the Deiri, 
he was wont to baptize in tbe river Swale, near Cataract, 
now the village Cattaric, which the tradition of that country 
confirms to et. say Mr. Drake, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Ste- 
vens. St. Edwin built a church in honour of St. Alban, from 
which a new town arose which was called Albansbury, and 
since Almondbury. The royal palace in that place was burnt 
by the pagans after the death of St. Edwin, His successors 
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had their country palace in the territory of Loidis or Leeds, 
where a town of that name was afterward built. — . 

King Edwin was equally zealous to practise himself, and 
to propagate on all sides the holy religion which he pro- 
fessed. ‘The English nation generally received the faith with 
a fervour equal to that of the primitive Christians, and many 
among them became by their conversion quite another 
peuple, having no other views but those of another wor!ld, 
and no other thoughts but of the inestimable happiness 
which, by the divine mercy, they were possessed of, to im- 
prove which was their only study. Even kings who find the 
greatest obstacles to virtue, and whilst they command others 
at will, are often, of all men, the least masters of themselves, 
and the greatest slaves to their own passions; these, I say, 
among the new converted English, often set their subjects 
the strongest examples of the Renee ul influence of grace, 
which is omnipotent in those who open their breasts to it. 
No sooner had they got sight of heaven and immortality, but 
earth appeared danteniutihe to them, and they trampled 
under their feet those crowns, for which, a little before, they 
were ready to suffer every thing. Several exchanged their , 
purple and sceptres for hair cloth, their palaces for mean 
cells, their power and command for the humility of obe- 
dience. Others wore still their crowns, but looked on them 
with holy contempt; and regarded it as their chiefest glory 
to make Christ reign in the hearts of their subjects, and to 
impart to other nations the blessing they had received. In 
these zealous endeavours St. Edwin deserved for his recom- 
pense the glorious crown of martyrdom. Redwald, king of 
the East- Xawtess had received baptism in the kingdom of 
Kent; but being returned home, was seduced by his wife and 
other evil tédchers} and joined together the worship of his 
ancient gods, and that of Jesus Christ; erecting, Samaritan 
like, two altars in the same temple, the one to Christ, and 
another smaller for the victims of devils. His son and suc- 
-cessor Earpwald, was prevailed upon by St. Edwin to embrace 
with bis whole heart the faith of Christ; though, he being 
killed soon after, that nation relapsed into idolatry for three 
years, till Sigebert, returning from his exile in Gaul, restored 
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the Christian religion. The English enjoyed so perfect 
tranquillity and security throughout the dominions of king 
Edwin, that this peace became proverbial among them ; and 
- it was affirmed that a woman with her new-born infant might 
safely travel from sea to sea. ‘To the fountains on the high- 
ways the king had caused copper cups to be chained, which 
none durst remove or take hob so strictly were the laws 
observed. | 

This good king had reigned seventeen years over the 
English and the Britons, of which he had spent the last six 
in the service of Christ, when God was pleased to visit him 
with afflictions in order to raise him to the glory of martyr- 
dom. Penda, a prince of royal blood among the Mercians, a 
violent abetter of idulatry, revolted from his obedience, and 
got together an army of furious veteran soldiers, such as had 
first invaded Britain, and all that still adhered to their ancient 
superstitions. Penda fought to extirpate Christianity, and 
from this time reigned over the Mercians twenty-two years. 
In this first revolt he entered into a confederacy with Cad- 
wallo, king of the Britons or Welch, who was indeed a 
Christian, but ignorant of the principles of this noly religion, 
savage and barbarous in his manners, and so implacable an 
enemy to the English, as to seem rather a wild beast than a 
man; for, in his violent rage utterly to destroy that people, © 
with all that belonged to them, he paid no regard to churches 
or religion, and spared neither age nor sex. King Edwin 
being the most powerful prince in the English heptarchy, to 
whom all the rest paid a kind of Re se the fury. of this 
war was entirely bent against him, and He was killed ina 
great battle against dhawe two princes, fought in Yorkshire, 
at a place now called Hatfield, originally Kenvengeld which 
name was given it on account of the great number of Chris- 
tians there slain in this engagement. The body of Saint 
Edwin was buried at Whitby, but his head in the porch of 
the church he had built at York. He is honoured with the 
title of martyr in the Martyrology of Florus, and in all our 
English calendars. Speed, in his catalogue, mentions an old 
church in London, and another at Breve in Somersetshire, 
of both which St. Edwin was the titular patron. His death 


od 
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happened in the year of Christ 633, of his age the forty- 
eighth. In what manner the Christian religion was restored 
in Northumberland is related in the life of St. Oswald, fifth 
Aug. On St. Edwin, see Bede Hist. ]. 2. c. 9, 10. 12. 15. 20. 
William of Malmesbury, and Alford, who has inserted, ad an. 
632, the letter of pope Honorious to this holy king, which is 
also extant, together with his letter to Honorius, archbishop 
- of Canter Kans in Bede, and Conc.t.6. See the life of Saint 
wis obs ri Oct. 10. ii a 

The relicks of St. Ersersurce, wife of St. Edwin, were 
honoured with those of St. Edburg at Liming monastery. 
Lel. Collect. t. 1. p. 10.” 


THE MARTYRS OF TRIERS. 


St. Paulinus, bishop of Triers, highly extolled by Saint 
Athanasius, St. Hilary, and St. Jerom, suffered grievous per- 
secutions under the Arian emperor Constantius, and was 
banished by him into Phrygia, where he died. A beautiful 
church bears his name out of the walls of Triers, served by a 
college of canons, and enriched with relicks of many martyrs 
crowned under the president Rictius Varus and the emperor 
Maximian Herculeus. They are mentioned in the Acts of 
‘SS. Fuscian and Victoricus in Bouquet, &c. See on them 
Brower, Bue the Bollandist, p..329, &c. The imeredible 
‘number of these martyrs is denied by Honthemius, Diss. de 
martyr. Trevir. | 
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OCTOBER V. 
ete: al 


ST. PLACIDUS, ABBOT, AND COMPA- ’ 
NIONS, MM. pire 


From St. Greg. Dial, 1.2. c. 3. 7. and Mabillon Anaal. ‘Bened. t.1. who shews thé ~ 
_ several acts of their martyrdom to be pieces of no authority, with all the instru- 
ments relative ; which is confirmed at large by Bue the Bollandist, § 3-and 4. 


e 


A.D. 546. 


"Tue reputation of the great sanctity of St. Benedict, whilst 
he lived at Sublaco, being spread abroad, the noblest families 
in Rome brought their children to him to be educated by 
him in his monastery. Equitius committed to his care, in 
522, his son Maurus, then twelve years of age, and the patri- 
cian Tertullus his son Placidus, who was no more than seven, 
Philip of ;Macedon, recommending his son Alexander the 
Great to. Aristotle, whom he had chosen for his preceptor, in 
his letter upon that subject, gave thanks to his gods not so 
much for having given him ason, as for providing him with 
such a master for his education. With far more reason Ter- 
tullus rejoiced that he had found such a sanctuary, where his 
son, whilst his heart was yet untainted by the world, might 
happily escape its contagion. St. Gregory relates, that Pla- 
cidus being fallen into the lake of Sublaco as he was fetching 
some water in a pitcher, St. Benedict, who was in the monas- 
tery, immediately knew this accident, and calling Maurus, 
said to him: ‘‘ Brother, run, make haste ; the child is fallen 
‘into the water.” Maurus having begged his blessing, ran 
‘to the lake, and walked upon the water above a bow-shot 
frem. the land, to the place where Placidus was floating, and 
taking hold of him by the hair, returned with the same speed. 
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Being got to the land, and looking behind him, he saw he 
had walked upon the water, which he had not perceived till 
then. St. Benedict ascribed this miracle to the disciple’s 
obedience ; but St. Maurus attributed it to the command and 
blessing of the abbot, maintaining that he could not work a 
miracle without knowing it. Placidus decided the dispute by 
saying, ‘* When I was taken out of the water, I saw the 
*‘ abbot’s melotes upon my head, and himself helping me 
** out.”? The melotes was a sheep’s skin worn by monks 
upon their shoulders. We must observe that St. Placidus | 
being very young, had not yet received the monastic tonsure 
and habit. This miraculous corporal preservation of Placidus 
may be regarded as an emblem of the wonderful invisible 
preservation of his soul by divine grace from the spiritual 
shipwreck of sin. He advanced daily in holy wisdom, and 
in the perfect exercise of all virtues, so that his life seemed 
a true copy of that of his master and guide, the glorious 
St. Benedict; who, seeing the great progress which divine 
grace made in his tender eda; always loved him as one of 
the dearest among his spiritual children, and took him with 
him to mount Cassino in 528. The senator Tertullus, prin- 
cipal founder of this monastery, made them a visit soon after 
their arrival there, saw with pleasure the rising virtue of his 
son Placidus, and bestowed on St. Benedict part of the estates 
which he possessed in that country, and others in Sicily 
The holy patriarch founded another monastery upon these 
latter near Messina, a great city with a fine harbour, upon 
the straits which part Italy from Sicily. Of this new colony 
St. Placidus was made abbot. Dom Rabache'de Freville, 
the present sub-prior of St. Germain des Prez, in his manu- 


script life of St. Maurus, places the arrival of that saint at 


Angers i in France, and the foundation of the abbey of Glan- 
feiiil, in 543, the very year in which St. Benedict died. Saint 
Pee is Snares to have gone to Sicily in 541, a little 
before the holy patriarch’s death, being about twenty-six 
years of age. He there founded a monastery at Messina. 
The spirit of the monastic state being that of penance and 
holy retirement, the primitive founders of this holy instifute 


were particularly watchful entirely to shut ‘the’ world out ‘of 
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their monasteries, and to guard all the avenues through 
which it could break in upon their solitude. Its breath is 
always poisonous to those who are called to a life of retire- 
ment. Charity may call a monk abroad to serve his neigh- 
bour in spiritual functions; but that person only can safely 
venture upon this external employment who is dead to the 
world, and who studies to preserve in it interior solitude and 
recollection, having his invisible food and secret manna, and 
making it his delight to converse secretly in his heart with 
God, and to dwell in heaven. This spirit St. Placidus had 
learned from his great instructor, and the same he instilled 
into his religious brethren.” He had not lived many years 


_@ SS. Placidus, Eutychius, and thirty !seeing Usuard, Notker, &c. though 
other martyrs are commemorated in the | monks, do not mention that circum- 
most pure copies of the ancient Martyr- stance ; nevertheless unless some Mar- 
ology ascribed to St. Jerom, viz. that of; tyrology more ancient than St. Benedict 
Lucca given by Florentinius, that of} could be produced, in which St. Placidus 
Corbie in D’Achery, (Spicil. t. 4.) that | martyr occurs, the tradition of the Be- 
in Martenne, (Anecd. t. 3. col. 1563.) | nedictins, who think their St. Placidus 
&c. also in Ado, Usuard, &c. Solier the | the same, cannot be proved a mistake. 
Jesuit, (in Martyrol,Usuardi ad 5 Octob.) ; At present at least the Benedictin abbot 
Chatelain, (Mart. univ.) Bue the Bol-!and his companions are the saints ho- 
landist, (1 Octob. p. 66.) &c. think these | noured in the Roman Martyrology on 
to be ancient martyrs under the Romanj|this day. The barbarians, by whose 
pagans. Others have confounded them j|hands they suffered, are presumed by 
with the Monks Martyrs. That a Saint | Mabillon to have been Sclavini, who, in 
Placidus was a disciple of St. Benedict we | the reign of Justinian, plundered Thrace 
are assured by St. Gregory, &c. that he | and Illyricum, as Procopius relates, 1. 3. 
was sent into Sicily is mentioned by Leo! c. 38. de bello Gothico. Others think 
Marsicanus in the eleventh century, (in] them Arian Goths from Spain; others 
his Historia Casinensis, }.1. ¢c.1.) and} Arian cruel Vandals, or pagan Moors 
that he died there by martyrdom is re- | subject to them in Africa; others Sara- 
corded by Bertarius, abbot of Cassino, in| cens ; but these were not so early in that 
the eleventh century, (Carmine de S.| neighbourhood, and were vot likely to 
Benedicto) by the old Martyrology of | have made a long voyage from Egypt or 
Cassino, (ap. Muratori, t. 7. Rerum. Ital. | Arabia. The acts call the pirate Ma- 
Col. 935.) Mabillon, (Iter. Ital. t. 1.| mucha. 

p. 144.) &c. St. Placidus is invoked in| The monastery of Messina was soon 
several Benedictin Litanies before the | after rebuilt ; its possessions, the original 
eleventh age. See Ruinart Apol. pro! gift of the senator Tertullus, in Sicily 
S. Placido, § 3. Card. Bona, Liturg. 1. 1.| and Italy, were confirmed to it by pope 
c, 12.n.4. Mabillon Anal.t. 2, &c. First} Vigilius, if Roechus Pyrrhus (Siciliz 
Gelinus, after him Maurelycus, Molanus, | sacre |. 4. par. 2.) was not imposed upon 
Gelesinius, Baronius, &c, give the title of | by a ‘false deed. The Saracens from 
disciple of St. Benedict to St. Placidus, | Alexandria invading Sicily in 669, again 
honoured on this day; in which the | destroyed this: monastery of St. Placidus, 
Bollandists suspect the Monks Martyrs and murdered all the monks ; and after 
to be substituted in modern Martyrologies | it had been repaired by the monks of 
in the place of the Roman Martyrs re-| Cassino, again destroyed it under their 
corded in more ancient Martyrologies, | leader Abrahim, about the year 880, as 
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:n Sicily before a pagan barbarian, witha fleet of pirates from 
Africa rather than from Spain, then occupied by Arian Goths, 
not by pagans, landed in Sicily, and out of hatred of the 
Christian name, and the religious profession of these servants 
of God, put St. Placidus aid his fellow-monks to the sword, 

and burnt their: monastery about the year 546. 


All true monks devote themselves to Gert: they separate 
‘themselves from the world, and do not entangle themselves 
in secular business, that they may more Satie seek perfectly 
and with their whole hearts, not those things which are upon 
earth, but: those which are in heaven. This is the duty of 
every Christian, as Origen elegantly observes,“ and as Saint 
Paul himself teaches, according to the divine lessons of our 
blessed Redeemer. For to be dead to the world, and to live 
to Christ, is the part of all who are truly his disciples. Those 
who live in the world must so behave as not to be of the 
world. They must be assiduously conversant in prayer and 
other exercises of religion. ‘Their work itself must be sanc- 
tified and dedicated to God by the like motives with which 
the ancient monks applied themselves to penitential manual 
labour, or to external spiritual functions. 


@) Origen, Hom. 11. in Levit.—® Col. iii. 2—G) St. Aug. 1. de Moribus Eccl. 
Catholic, c. 30, 31. et 1. de Opere Monachorum. S. Hier. ep. 22. ad Eustoch, &c, 


Messina in 1588, known by the marks of 
martyrdom and the tradition of the citi- 
zens; of which several relations have 


the chronicles of Cassino relate. .The 
monks slain there in this its third ,de- 
struction, are honoured with the title of 


martyrs by Cajetan, (De Sanctis Siculis, 
t. 1. printed in 1610.) and by Wion,: (in 
Martyrol. Ben.) on the first of August. 

In the year 1276 the bodies of St. Pla-, 
cidus and his companions were discovered 
at Messina, in the ruins of the church of 
that monastery, which bore the title of 
St. John Baptist. In 1361 certain noble- 
men of Messina founded the abbey of 
St. Placidus of Colonero, ten miles from 
Messina, which, in 1432, was removed to 
a monastery two miles from Messina. 
The bodies of St. Placidus and his fellow 
martyrs were again discovered under the 
ruins of St. John Baptist’s church in 


been published ; thirty-seven bodies of 


martyrs were found in ‘one place, depo- 


|sited separately, and afterward some 
‘others, of which several relations are 


published. Pope Sixtus V. in 1588, and 
again Paul V. in 1621, ordered their 
festivals to be kept at Messina, &c. The 
relicks are chiefly preserved in the priory 
of St. John Baptist at Messina. See the 
history of their discovery, &c. written at 
that time in Italian, and Mabillon, Diss. 
des Saints inconnus, p. 28. Also F. Bue 
the Bollandist, p. 103. and Bened. XIV. 
De Canoniz. Sanctor. ]. 4. par. 2. rand 33. 
p-. 222. 
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ST. GALLA, WIDOW. 


She was daughter to Symmachus the Younger, the great, 
the most learned and virtuous patrician of Rome, whom 
Theodoric unjustly and barbarously put to death.” From 
her cradle she gave herself fervently to the service of God, 
and being oe very young, lost her husband before the 
end of the first year. She could have yet pleased the world, 
and was strongly solicited and courted by it, but her only 
desire in it was to please God alone; and trampling upon 
the world amidst its honours and riches, she considered her- 
self as freed by her state of widowhood from its distractions. 
Out of devotion to the apostles she chose for her dwelling a 
little cottage or cell near their tombs on the Vatican hill, 
where she never interrupted her devotions but by other cad 
works. The revenues of her great estates were aden the 
patrimony of the poor: and, by iby: austerities, which reduced. 
her body to a mere da isd she made herself a holocaust 
of penance. The prayers and spiritual instructions of the 
greatest saints and prelates who at that time adorned the 
western church, were a tribute to her piety and fervour; 
which, among other means of her sanctification, she sought 
with great earnestness. The pious letters which St. Fulgen- 
tius wrote to her from the place of his banishment, are ex- 
tant amongst his works. After a train of tedious distempers, 
she was afflicted during the last years of her life with a 
cancer in her breast. She suffered extreme pains,with in- 
credible patience and resignation, and by them finished the 
martyrdom of her penance about the middle of the sixth 
age. See St. Gregory,. Dial. 1.4. c. 13. St. Fulgentius’s 
Letters. Baronius, Sirmond, &c. | 


_ ® On his extraordinary virtue and | de Consol. Philos. 1. 2. prosa 4, &c. Pape- 
erudition, see Priscian pref. in}. de Pon- | brochius in Joanne papa I. t. 6. Maij, 
deribus et Mensuris; Procopius, }. 1. { p. 704. 

Hist. Gothorum a Grotio verse. Boetius 
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OCTOBER VI. 


pea SRS 


ST. BRUNO, CONFESSOR, 


FOUNDER OF THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS. 


\ \ 
\ 


From the short chronicle of the four first priors of the Chartreuse, compiled by 
Guigo, the fifth prior, as it seems, whose eulogy is added in MSS. ap. Labb. Bibl. 
MSS. t. 1. p. 638. and the Bollandists ; from the larger chronicle called Chronica 

. de exordio Ordinis Carthusiensis, or Tr. de Narratione histori# inchoationis et 
promotionis Ordinis Carthus. containing the history of the.five first priors, written 
about the year 1250, according to F. Bye ; from St. Bruno’s life by Fr. du Puitz or 
Puteanus, general of the Order, in 1508, printed at Basil in 15155 from his life 
compiled by Guibert of Nogent, in 1101, and the life of St. Hugh of Grenoble, 
written by Guy, the fifth general of the Carthusians. See Mabillon, Annal. 
Bened. t. 5. p. 202. et Act. Ben. t.9. Camillus Tutinus, in Ordinis Carth. 
histuriw prospectu ; Columbius, Diss. de Carthusianorum initiis; Masson the 
learned general of the Order, 1.1. Annalium Carthus. Hercules Zanotti in Italica 
historia S. Brunonis, printed at Bologna in 1741. Continuators of the Hist. Lite- 
raire de la France, t. 9. p. 233. F. Longueval, Hist. de i’Eglise de France, |. 22. 
t. 8. p. 117. Bye the Bollandist, t.3. Oct. p.491 to 777. 


A.D. 1101. 
% 
"Tse most pious and learned cardinal Bona, one of the 
‘greatest lights not only of the Cistercian Order, but of the 
whole church, speaking of the Carthusian monks, of whose 
institute St. Bruno was the founder, calls them, “‘ the great 
‘* miracles of the world ; men living in the flesh as out of the 
“flesh; the angels of the earth, representing John the 
‘‘ Baptist in the wilderness; the principal ornament of the 
‘church; eagles soaring up to ‘heaven, whose state is justly 
‘* preferred to the institutes of all other religious Orders.” 


@) Card. Bona, De divin. Psalmod, . 16, § 5. p. 897. 
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St. Bruno was descended of an ancient and honourable 
family, and born at Cologn, not after the middle of the 
eleventh century, as some mistake, but about the year 1030, 
as the sequel of his life demonstrates. In his infancy he 
seemed above the usual weaknesses of that age,.and nothing» 
childish ever appeared in his manners. His religious parents 
hoping to secure his virtue by a good education, placed him 
very young in the college of the clergy of St. Cunibert’s 
church, where he gave extraordinary proofs of his piety, 
capacity, and learning, insomuch that St. Anno, then bishop 
of Cologn, preferred him to a canonry in that church. He 
"was yet young when he left Cologn, and went to Rheims for 
his greater improvement in his studies, moved probably by 
the reputation of the school kept by the clergy of that 
church. Bruno was received by them with great marks of 


(@) Baldericus, abbot of Bourgueil, in 
the same age, assures, that St. Bruno 
performed his studies at Rheims. 
a doubtful passage in the chronicle of the 
abbey of St. Maxentius, some say that 
St. Bruno studied philosophy some time 
under Berengarius at Tours. He could 
never study at Paris, or take there 
the degree of doctor. Some writers two 
hundred years after St. Bruno's time, 
(from whom Gerson copied this account, 
whom Launoy falsely pretends to be the 
first that relates it, (Diss. de Secess, 
Brun.) ascribe his conversien to a mira- 
culous apparition of a noted doctor of 
Paris, where St. Bruno might pass, 
though he never lived in that city. They 
relate that a certain eminent doetor’s 
body being carried to the church in Paris 
in order to be buried, while the canons 
were singing the office for the dead, he 
lifted up his head upon the bier, and 
said, with a dreadful voice, “‘ By the 
just judgment of God I am accused.” 
That at a second time he said, “‘ I am 
judged.” At a third time, ‘‘I am con- 
demned.” This story was inserted in the 
‘Roman Breviary, but left out by an order 
of Urban VIII. It is defended by two 
‘Jesuits, F. Theophilus Raynaudi and F, 
Colombi, Diss, De Carthus. Initiis ; also, 
though coolly, by F. Innocent Masson, 
general of the Carthusians, Annales Ord. 


From. 


Carthus. anno 1687. It is rejected by 
Dr. Launoy, (Diss. de Recessu Brunonis) 
Mabillon, (Act. t. 9. pr.) F. Dubois, the 
Oratorian, Hist. Paris. 1. 11. c. 2. n. 6. 8, 
&c. The first mention of this story is _ 
found in the larger chronicle written in 
1250, and in the chronicle of St. Bertin, 
compiled in the close of the thirteenth 
century, by John of Ipres, &ec. about twe 
hundred years after St. Bruno. The saint 
himself, in the letter he wrote from 
Calabria te Ralph, provost of Rheims, 
assigns other motives of his conversion 
mentioned above; Guigo, prior of the 
Chartreuse, in his life of St. Hugh, gives 
an account of St. Bruno’s retreat without 
any mention of such a circumstance ; 
Guibert, abbot of Nogent, (who wrote in 
the same age and diocess) ascribes it to 
the horror with which St. Bruno was 
struck at the scandalous life of the arch- 
bishop Manasses I. Peter the Venerable, 
abbot of Cluny, 1. 2. c. 28. mentions the 
institution of this Order without speaking 
of this prodigy, though his intention was 
to collect a history of miracles. Neither 
is it mentioned by Sigebert who had then 
begun his chronicle of Metz; nor by the 
author of the chronicle of St. Maxentius, 
who often speaks of St. Bruno, &c. This 
story therefore seems a mere hearsay 
fiction, injudiciously credited by those 
who committed it to writing. 
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distinction. He took in the whole circle of the sciences ; was 
a good poet for that age, but excelled chiefly in -philosophy 
and theology, so that these titles of poet, philosopher, and 
divine, were given him by contemporary writers by way of 
eminence, pi he was regarded as a great master and model 
of the schools. The historians of that age speak still with 
greater admiration of his singular piety. | Heriman, canon 
. and scholasticus of Rheims, resigning his dignities, and re- 
nouncing the world to make the study of true wisdom his 
whole occupation, Gervasius, who was made archbishop of 
Rheims in 1056, made Bruno scholasticus, to which dignity 
then belonged the direction of the studies and all the great 
schools of ee diocess. The prudence and extraor nee 
learning of the saint shone with great lustre in this station ; 
in all his lessons and precepts he had chiefly in view to con- 
duct men to God, and to make them know and respect his 
holy law. Many eminent scholars in philosophy and divinity 
did him honour by their proficiency and abilities, and carried 
his reputation into distant parts; among these Odo became 
afterward cardinal bishop of Ostia, nil at length pope, 
under the name of Uirbas Il. Robert of Burgundy, bishop 
of Langres, brother to two dukes of Burgundy, and grand- 
son to king Robert ; Rangier, cardinal archbishop of Risaeidt 
(after St. Bruno had refused that dignity) and many other 
learned prelates and abbots of that age mention it as a 
particular honour and happiness, that they had been Bruno’s 
scholars. Such was his reputation that he was looked upon 
as the light of churches, the doctor of doctors, the glory of | 
the two nations of Germany and France, the ornament of the 
age, the model of good men, and the mirror of the world, to 
use the expressions of an ancient writer. He taught a con- 
siderable time in the church of Rheims; and is said, by the 
author of his life, to have been a long time the support of that 
great diocess ; by which expression he seems to have borne 
the weight of the spiritual government under the archbishop 
Gervasius. That prelate dying in 1067, Manasses I. by open 
simony got possession of that metropolitical church, and 


(2) Rob, Altiss. Chron, p, 77, &e. 
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oppressed it with most tyrannical vexations and enormities, 
Bruno retained under him his authority and dignities, parti- ' 
cularly that of chancellor of the dioeess, in whieh office he 
signed with him the charter of the foundations of St. Martin 
aux Jumeaux, and some other deeds of donations to monas- 
teries. Yet he vigorously opposed his eriminal projects. 
Hugh of Die, the pope’s legate, summoned -Manasses to 
appear at a council which he held at Autun in 1077, and 
upon his refusing to obey the summons, declared him sus- 
pended from his functions. St. Bruno, Manasses the provost, 
and ‘Poncius, a canon of Rheims, secuned him in this council ; 
in which affair our saint behaved with so much prudence 
and piety, that the legate writing to the pope, exceedingly 
extolled his virtue and avisdere) styling him the most worthy 
doctor of the church of Rheims, and recommending him to 
his holiness as one excellently qualified to give him good 
counsel, and to assist him in the churches of France in pro- 
moting the cause of God._ The simoniacal usurper, exasper- 
ated against the three canons who appeared in. the council 
against him, caused their houses to be broke open and — 
auaplencads and sold their prebends, The persecuted canons 
took refuge in the castle of the count of Rouci, and remained 
there till August 1078, as appears by a letter which the 
simoniacal archbishop at that time wrote against them to the 
POPS: 

Before this time St. Bruno Had Nee the project of his 
retreat, of which he gives himself the following account in 
his letter to Raoul or Ralph, provost of Rheims, to which 
dignity he was raised in 1077, upon the resignation of 
Manasses. St. Bruno, this Ralph, and anoier. canon of 
Rheims named Fulcius, i in a conversation which they had 
one day together in one Adam’s garden, discoursed on the 
vanity and false pleasures of the world, and on the joys of 
eternal life, and being strongly affected with their serious 
reflections, promised one another to forsake the world. They 
deferred the execution of this engagement till Fulcius should 
return from Rome, whither Hey was going ; and he being 


(S) Conc. t. 10, p. 365. and Hugo Flaviae. in Chron, p. 199. 
Vor. X. I 
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detained there, Ralph slackened in his resolution, and con- 
tinuing at Rheims, was afterward made archbishop of that 
see. But Bruno persevered in his resolution of embracing a 
state of religious retirement. Serious meditation creased 
in him Haile his sense of the inestimable happiness of a 
glorious eternity, and his abhorrence of the world. Thus he 
forsook it in a time of the most flattering prosperity, when he 
enjoyed in it riches, honours, and the favour of men, and 
when the church of Rheims was ready to choose him arch- 
bishop in the room of Manasses, who had been then con- 
victed of simony and deposed. He resigned his benefice, 
quitted his friends, and renounced whatever held him in the 
world, and persuaded some of his friends to accompany him 
into solitude, who were men of great endowments and virtue, 
and who abundantly made up the loss of his two first com- 
panions in this design; he seems first to have retired to 
Reciac or Roe, a fortified town and castle on the Axona or 
Aisne in Champagne, the seat of count Ebal, who had 
zealously joined St. Bruno and others in opposing the im- 
piety of Manasses. After some time he went to Cologn, his 
native country ; and some time after, was called back to his 
canonry at Rheims ; but making there a very short stay, he 
repaired to Saisse-Fontaine, in the diocess of Langres, where 
he lived some time with some of his scholars and companions. 
Two of these, hamed Peter and Lambert, built there church, 
which was afterward united to the abbey of Molesme. 

In this solitude Bruno, with an earnest desire of aiming at 
true perfection in virtue, considered with himself, and de- 
liberated with his companions, what it was best for him to 
do, spending his time in the exercises of holy solitude, pe- 
nance, and prayer. He addressed himself for advice to a — 
monk of great experience and sanctity, that is, to St. Robert, 
abbot of Molesme, who exhorted him to apply to Hugh, 
bishop of Grenoble, who was truly a servant of God, and a 
person better qualified than any other to assist him in his 
design.” St. Bruno followed this direction, being informed 
that in the diocess of Grenoble, there were woody rocks, and 


(4) See Mabill. Annal. }. 66, n. 66, and Martenne, Nova Collectio Mon. t. 6. pr. n. 30. 
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deserts most suitable-to his desires of finding perfect solitude, 
and that this holy prelate would certainly favour his design. 
Six of those who had accompanied him in his retreat, at- 
tended him on this occasion, namely, Landwin, who after- 
ward succeeded him in the office of prior of the great Char- 
treuse ; Stephen of Bourg, and Stephen of Die, both canons 
of St. Rufus in Dauphine; Hugh, whom they called the 
chaplain, because he was the only priest among them, and 
two laymen, Andrew and Gueria. St. Bruno and these six 
companions arrived at Grenoble about midsummer in 1084, 
and cast themselves at the feet of St. Hugh, begging of him 
some place in his diocess, where they might serve God, re- 
mote from worldly affairs, and without being burdensome to 
men. The holy prelate understanding their errand, rejoiced 
exceedingly, and received them with open arms, not doubt- 
ing but these seven strangers were represented to him ina 
vision he had the night before in his sleep; wherein he 
thought he saw God himself building a church in the desert 
of his diotess called the Chartreuse, and seven stars rising 
from the ground, and forming a circle which went before him 
to. that place, as it were, to shew him the way to that church. 
He embraced them very lovingly, thinking he could never 
sufficiently commend their generous feselution : and assigned 
them that desert of Chartreuse for their retreat, promising 
his utmost assistance to establish them there; but to the end 
they might be armed against the difficulties they would meet 
with, lest they should enter upon so great an undertaking 
without having well considered it ; he, at the same time, re- 
presented to them the dismal situation of that solitude, beset 
with very high craggy rocks, almost all the year covered with 
snow and thick fogs, which rendered them not habitable. 
This relation did not daunt the servants of God: on the con- 
trary, joy, painted on their faces, expressed their satisfaction 
for having found so convenient a retirement, cut.off from the 
society of men. St. Hugh having kept them some days in 
his palace, conducted them to this place, and made over to 


~ () See Brevissima Ordinis Carthus. historia ap. Martenne, t. 6. Ampliss, Collect. 
Puteanus in vita S, Brunovis, &c. 
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them all the right he had in that forest ; and some time after 
Siguin, abbot of Chaise-Dieu in Auvergne, who was joint lord 
ofthe same. Bruno and his conipanions immediately built 
an oratory there, and very smal! cells, at a little distance one 
from the other, like the ancient Lauras of Palestine. Such 
‘was the original of the Order of the Carthusians, which took 
its name irom this desert of Chartteuse.”) Some have dated 
its institution in 1086, others in 1085; but it is clearly proved 
by Mabillon® that St. Bruno retired to this wilderness in 
June 1084, as one of his epitaphs and Sigebert of Gemblours, 
a cotemporary writer, expressly mention. St. Hugh, by a 
charter dated in the month following, forbade any woman 
to go into their lands, or any person to fish, hunt, or drive 
cattle that way. They first built a church on a summit, and ' 
cells near it, in which they lived two together in each cell, 
soon after single, meeting in church at matins and vespers : 
other hours, prime, tierce, sext, none, and compline they re- 
cited in their cells. They never took two refections in a day: 
except on the greatest festivals, on which they ate together 
in a refectory. On other days they ate in‘their cells as 
hermits. Pulse was given them ina certain measure on days 
when it was allowed them. 

It is hard to represent the wonderful life of these holy an- 
chorites in their desert. Guibert of Nogent™ says, they passed 
the six days of the week in their separate cells, but spent the 
Sunday together. At parting, each took with him one loaf, 
and one kind of pulse for his subsistence the rest of the week. 
Every thing amongst them was extremely mean and poor : 


() Act. Ben. t. 9, pr. n. 86.— 7 Guib, de Nov. Vit. Brun. 


(>) The great Chartreuse is situated 
three long leagues or ten miles from Gre- 
noble to the north, which take up six 
hours tedious travelling, over rugged 


mountains, which were formerly looked. 


upon as almost impassable ; the present 
roads, bad as they are, have been cut with 
incredible pains. The monastery stands 
in a barren plain, in a narrow valley, be- 
tween two cliffs. 
nothing but wood, stones, and iron ; 
some mills are built upon a rapid torrent, 
and several woods being cut down, some 


The place afforded 


meadows and. gardens have been made 
with much labour and art. The cells 
and church are neat, but not stately, 
though: the revenues are said at present 
to amount to thirty thousand livres a 
year. The prior never goes out of the in- 
closure ; is general of the Order, but only 
styled prior of the Great Chartreuse. The 
name of Chartreuse is given to all other 
convents of this Order, which by some 
has been corruptly called in English 
Charter-house. 
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even in their church they would have no gold or silver, ex- 
cept a silver chalice. They scarce ever spoke to one another 
only by signs; for they obliged themselves to perpetual 
silence, that their whole conversation might be with God. 
They spent a considerable part of the day in reciting his 
praises, and seemed to have no other use of their bodies than 
to afflict and humble them with austerities. Labour suc- 
ceeded prayer. It was their chief employ to copy pious books, 
by which they endeavoured to earn their subsistence, that 
they might not be burdensome to any. Peter the Venerable, 
abbot Of Cluni, fifty years after St. Bruno, writes of them : 
‘¢ Their dress is meaner and poorer than that of other monks ; 
‘** so short and scanty, and so rough, that the very sight 
* affrights one.—They wear coarse hair shirts next their 
*¢ skin, fast almost perpetually ; eat only bran-bread; never 
*€ touch flesh, either sick or well; never buy fish, but eat it 
‘* if given them as an alms; eat eggs and cheese on Sundays 
‘** and Thursdays; on Tuesdays and Saturdays their fare is 
** pulse or herbs boiled; on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
“* Fridays they take nothing but bread and water; and they 
** have only one meal a-day, except within the octaves of 
*© Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, Epiphany, and some other 
* festivals. Their constant occupation is praying, reading, 
“and manual labour, which consists chiefly in trauscribise 
** books. They say the lesser hours of the divine office th 
*‘ their cells at the times when the bell rings; but meet to- 
* gether at vespers and matins with wonderful recollection. 
‘They say mass only on Sundays, and Festivals.” This 
manner of life they followed without any written rule; 
though Mabillon thinks they conformed to that of St. Bene- 
dict in most points, which were compatible with their plan 
of an eremitical life. But others with Bue the Bollandist 
find no resemblance, and say the practices were peculiar to 


their institute without being borrowed from any other in par- 


ticular. St. Bruno left his disciples fervent observers of those 
cugtoms and practices which he had established among them. 


(8) Petrus Venerab.—(®) Mabill. Annal. Bened. ad an.-1084. 1101.1. 66. m 65. et 
Act. Bened. t. 9. pr. p. 87. See Bue, § 28. p. 621, 622. 
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Guigo or Guy, fifth prior of the Chartreuse, in 1228, drew 
up in writing an abstract of their customs. Several general 
‘chapters have added new statutes ; of which a complete code 
‘was compiled in 1581, and approved by Innocent XI. in 1688. 


‘This may be called the Rule of the Carthusians. 


Voltaire 


‘copies this remark of Fleury, of the Maurist monks in the 
Literary History of France and others, that this is the only 
ancient religious Order in the church which never had any 
reform, and-has never stood in need of any, which is owing 


“ © Carthusians are never allowed to 
eat flesh, even in the most dangerous sick- 
nesses, which rule Gerson has defended 
in his apology for this Order, (Op. t. 2. 
p- 718.ed. nov.) it being better that some 
few particulars should bear an extraordi- 
nary inconvenience, than that the dis- 
cipline of an Order should be relaxed by 
dispensations which soon become too easy 
and superfluous: neither does flesh ever 
seem absolutely necessary to health, 
especially in constitutions formed to a 
contrary diet. In other Orders, as Saint 
Bennet’s, in which flesh meat is allowed 
in grievous illnesses, many great and 
holy men have refused to make use of 
that indulgence. (See Martenne, in 
Regul. S. Bened. p. 477.) Carthusians 
fast eight months in the year; and in 
Lent, Advent, and on all Fridays eat no 
white meats, as eggs, milk, butter, or 
cheese. On Sundays and holydays they 
go to the choir at all the hours of the 
divine office, except Compline, and eat 
together in a common refectory : on other 
days they go to choir only to sing matins, 
and lauds at midnight, high mass, and 
yespers; and recite the other hours 
“privately in their cells, and dine in them 
_alone, their diet being carried to them by 
a lay-brother, who puts it into each cell 
at a little window, without speaking a 
word. Women are not only excluded 
their inclosure, but even their church ; 
and therefore their church is generally 
within their house. 
permitted to walk abroad together in 
private roads once a week, but never to 
eat out of doors, nor to drink any thing 
but water. Only superiors, or others when 
they address themselves to superiors, are 
allowed to speak, except on certain days 


They are usually 


after None. Except at the times ap- 
pointed, they never stir out of their cells, 
which are so many houses with three or 
four little rooms for all necessary pur- 
poses, and a little garden. They work in 
their garden or at some handicraft or art, 
or they study, being furnished with 
proper tools and with books, Besides 
the_office of the church, they say every 
day the office of our Lady, and almost 
every day the office for the dead, and are 
obliged to other prayers, vocal and mental. 

They always wear a platted hair shirt, 
and out of modesty sleep in a kind of 
half dress (different, for the sake of clean- 
liness and health, from the habit which 
they wear in the day) on straw beds jaid 
on boards: go to bed at five, six, or seven 
o'clock ; rise again at ten or thereabouts 
to their double matins of the church 
office, and our Lady's ; return to rest to- 
wards three, and rise at five or six in the 
morning. St. Bruno was careful to pro- 
vide a good library of useful: and pious 
books ; and this Order has produced se- 
veral eminent writers on spiritual matters. 
(See Hist. Literaire de la France, t. 7. 
Pref. n. 14. et t. 9. Pref. n. 150, 151, 152, 
153.) Among the works of English 
Carthusians, those of Walter Hilton, a 
Carthusian of Bethlehem monastery on 
the Thames, in 1433, deserve particular 
esteem for excellent experimental lessons 
of an interior life. His Ladder of perfec- 
tion, published by Mr. A. Woodhead, is 
well known. Besides bis tracts that are 
printed, several others, not inferior in 
sentiments of piety, are found in several 
public and private libraries in this king- 
dom, particularly i in that of Westminster 
abbey, 
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to their entire sequestration from commerce with the world, 
and to the extreme vigilance of superiors and visitors in 
never allowing a door to be opened for mitigations and dis-. 
pensations to creep in, “The Carthusians,” says Voltaire; 
“entirely consecrate their time to fasting, to silence, to 
“ solitude, and prayer ; per fectly quiet in. the midst of a 
= tumultuous world, the noise of which scarce ever reaches 
** their ears ;, knowing their respective sovereigns no other- 
** wise than by the prayers in which their names are inserted.” 
This institute has been regarded by the pastors of the church 
as the most perfect Apa of a penitential and contemplative 
state, in which persons devote themselves to the most perfect 
sanctification of their souls, and by their tears and prayers 
endeavour to draw down the divine mercy on sinners and on 
the whole world. : 

St. Bruno is styled by the wr iters of that age Master of the 
Chartreuse, and sometimes prior; for being the person who 
led the rest into that course of life, he was looked upon by 
them as their superior ; and as he was the most learned, so 
he also excelled them in the fervour of his charity; compunc- 
tion, and humility. St. Hugh, who at first received him as 
his eid: became so great an admirer of his virtue that he 
took ats for his father and spiritual director ; and without 
regard to the difficulty of the ways, he often went from Gre- 
noble to the Chartreuse, to enjoy the heavenly conversation 
of St. Bruno, and improve himself by his advice and example. 
That holy prelate felt an inexpressible joy, in his heart as. 
often as he heard any new novice had joined these true dis- 
ciples of the cross: a joy which was often renewed in him 3. 
for their example awaked many from their spiritual lethargy 
in the world, and persons of all ages, even young boys, ran to 
their desert to take up the cross of Christ in their company. 
The count of Nevers, a lord of singular piety, made a long 
stay with them to learn to serve God with new fervour, and 


(4) The church allows religious men of | Carthusians to any other Order, as Fag- 
any of the mendicant Orders to exchange | nanus, the learned canonist, proves at 
their Order for that of the Carthusians, | large from several decretals, &c. In Cap. 
as a state of greater austerity and per- | Sane, t.2. p. 356. ; 
fection; but no one can pass from the % 
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returned praising God for the wonders which his right- -hand 
works in the hearis in which he dwells. He sent them soon 
after a rich present of plate, but they sent it back with ex- 
cuses that it was useless tothem. He then sent thema large 
quantity of leather and parchment for their books. 

St. Bruno had not governed this congregation six years 
when pope Urban II. TENS had formerly been his scholar at 
Rheims, being informed of the holy life which he Jed, and 
_being, from his own personal acquaintance, fully convinced 
‘of “aE great prudence and learning, sent him a severe order 
to repair to Rome, that he might assist him by his counsels i in 
the government of the abit The humble monk could 
ave? scarce met with a more severe trial of his obedience, or 
made a greater sacrifice. Nevertheless, without farther de- 
liberation, he set out in 1089, having nominated Landuin 
prior at the Chartreuse. The pope nuneete at the same time 
had recommended that house to the protection of Siguin, 
abbot of Chaise Dieu. The departure of the saint was an 
inexpressible grief to his disciples. They to whom the 
greatest austerities were pleasures, and the most hideous de- 
sert a paradise, whilst they enjoyed the presence of sucha 
guide and master, found their rocks insupportable without 
Bie The saint endeavoured in yain to comfort them, pro- 
mising them he would do whatever Jay in him to return to 
them as soon as possible. Several ‘of them protested they 
would never be parted from him, and these he took with 
him to Rome. The rest, soon after he had quitted them, 
left the Chartreuse ; but, as they continued to live together, 
they were soon prevailed upon by Landuin to return to their 
former habitations, of which the monks of Chaise Dieu bad 
taken possession upon their leaving it. St. Bruno was re- 
ceiv ed by the pope with all Pea, tokens, of esteem and 
affection. ‘His holiness kept hiss in his palace near his per- 
son, and consulted him in all weighty affairs of religion and 
conscience. By his order also the saint’s companions had an 
apartment assigned them in the city, where,they endeavoured 
to live as they hdddone tt the desert ; but they soon found 
it was not so easy a matter there to fa be themselves wholly 
to their holy meditations, pious reading, singing psalms, and 
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fervent prayer, in which consisted all their satisfaction. 
They could not shun distracting visits, nor observe such 
silence as they had done among the rocks, and which was so 
useful to them. ‘This alteration drew tears from their eyes, 
and made them sigh for the solitude they had quitted. ‘They 
complained to St. Bruno that they found not in the city what 
they sought. The saint ardently desired to conduct them 
back to the mountain of the Chartreuse ; but not being able 
to obtain that leave for himself, he prevailed that they might 
return to that desert, where the rest of their companions: had 
already recovered the possession of their former cells, which 
were restored to them by the abbot of Chaise-Dieu to the 
éreat joy of St. Hugh, and of Hugh archbishop of: Lyons, 
legate of the holy see, who both conducted ther back, and 
saw them again settled there. 

‘The thiol of a court grew every day more Py EN 
tod St. Bruno, who had tasted the sweets of solitude and unin- 
terrupted contemplation, and trembled amidst the distrac- 
tions of the world. The pope had too great a value for such 
a friend to grant his request of returning to the Chartreuse; 
he even pressed him to accept the archbishopric of Rheggio 
in Calabria; but the holy man excused himself with so breat 
earnestness, and redoubled his importunities for the liberty of 
living to himself in solitude, that his holiness at length thought 
he could no longer offer violence to his holy inclinations, ariel 
consented that he might retire into some wilderness in the 
mountains of Calabria. The saint found a convenient soli- 
tude i in the diocess of Squillaci, where he settled in 1090, with 
some new disciples whom he had gained in Rome. Here he 
betook himself to the exercises of a solitary life with more 
joy and fervour than ever. Remembering the engagement 
which his ancient friend, Ralph, the provost of Rheims, had 
made to embrace a solitary life, he wrote him from this de- 
sert an elegant and tender letter, inviting him to his hermit- 
age, putting him in mind of ‘his promise and the obligation 
he had takenupon himself, and giving him an apobeable and. 
cheer ful description of his Hhesert aiphek of aninterrupted 
scenes of pure joy and delights which he and his companions 
found in it. From the turn of this letter it sufficiently ap- 
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_ pears how far the saint was from the least disposition of me- 
lancholy, moroseness or harsh severity. Gayety of soul, which 
always attends virtue, is particularly necessary.in all who. are 
called to a life of perfect solitude, in which nothing is more 
pernicious than sadness, and. to. which nothing is more con- 
trary than.an inclination to excessive pensiveness. . Those 
who labour under that weakness, ought generally to. be 
judged unfit for a state of strict perpetual. solitude; for which 
great fervour, which allows no,.moments for. sloth, is like- 
‘wise an essential disposition, . , Landuin, prior of the Char- 
treuse, - went. into Calabria to, consult St. Bruno. about. the 
form of living which, our) saint had instituted at the Char- 
treuse ; }for, thise disciples were desirous. not to depart i in the 
least point, from the spirit.and,rule of their holy master. 
St. Bruno wrote them an admirable letter, full of tender 
charity and the:spirit. of, God, which he sent them by Lauduin 
when he. returned in 1099. In this letter he instructed them 
in all the practices of ‘a solitary life, solved the difficulties 
which they proposed to. him, comforted them in their afflic- 
tions,and encouraged them to perseverance and watchful ness 
against all the attacks of their enemies.” 

“The principal works of St. Bruno are Comments on the 
‘psalter, and on St, Paul’s epistles, both of which are demon- 
strated" to be the genuine productions of our. saint, and 
‘answer the. pacar. given of St. Bruno, that he was one of 
the most learned, men, not. only of the age in which he lived, 
but of,-most,others,, He. understood bath the Hebrew and 
Greek Janguages, and. was, versed in the writings of the 
fathers, especially those of St. Ambrose and St. Austin. He 
is a strenuous advocate for the doctrine of St. Austin with 
regard to the mysteries of divine grace. In his exposition. of 
the psalms he clears the, literal sense, but always refers it. to 
the iene applying. PERY thing to Christ and bis church, 


(10) Mabill. Annal. 1, 69. n. 109. ai) See these two hethate of St. Brand, printed 
in the incomplete edition of his works at Cologn in 1611, and prefixed to the most 
inaccurate History of the Order of the Carthusians, published by Corbin, a lawyer, at 
‘Paris, in 1653, and in Mabillon’s Annales Ben. 1, 68, n. 112.1, 69, n. 109. and in 
the Bollandists, § 41. p.675.—('2) The Maurist monks in Hist. Literaire de la 
France, t, 9. Fe en hi sig ann genuine by — the Baliatidist, $ 42. p. 676, 
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as the sense principally meant by the Holy, Ghost, A judi- 
cious modern critic writes thus of this work :“*),,. ‘* Whoever 
* shall attentively read this commentary, will. agree that it 
“* would be hard to find a work of this kind ,which is at the 
‘* same time more clear, solid,-and full, and more. concise. 
“Tf it were better known it would be more made use of. 
‘© Persons would be convinced that.it is an excellent work to 
‘* give the key for the true understanding of the psalms, and 
that the author was master of all the sciences, and. filled 
‘with the spirit of God.—It were to be wished. that) this 
‘commentary were put into the hands of all the faithful, 
‘‘ especially of persons. dedicated by their state to the duty 
‘“¢ of public prayer.”’ The elegy in fourteen verses, On the 
contempt of the world, or on the last things, which was com- 
posed by St. Bruno, is engraved under the picture of the saint 
in the choir of the famous Chartreuse of Dijon. It 1s a feel- 
ing complaint of the general insensibility of men in thinking 
so little on a happy and a miserable eternity, and is inserted 
in several Latin prayer books. Several other comments on 
the scripture, and other writings, have been ascribed to this 
saint, but belong some to St. Bruno, bishop of Segni, others 
to St. Bruno, bishop of SN BRS BOUEE, who both flourished in 
the same age. 


(3) Fr. Liter. ib. p. 245, 


‘ 


© St. Bruno of Segni, a native of Asti, | Mount Cassino. Among them are found 


in Piemont, and canon of the same place, } 


distinguished bimself by his zeal against 
Berengarius in the time of pope Gregory 
VII. Being chosen bishop of Segni, in 
the Campagna di Roma, he endeavoured 
first to shun that dignity, and afterward 
resigned it, becoming’ a monk at Mount 
Cassino in 1104... He was chosen abbot 
of that famous monastery in 1107; but 
after three years and ten months, was 
compelled by the pope to return to his 
episcopal charge. He died at Segni in 
1125, on the eighteenth of July, and was 
canonized by Lucius III. See Chronicon 
Cassin. J. 4, ¢..31. ap. Muratori, Rerum 
‘Ital. Scriptor, t. 4. p..512. Also Petrus 
‘Cassinensis, De Vir. Illustr, Cassin, c. 35. 
ib. t.6. p. 49... His works were published 
at Venice, in two vols. in 1650, by Dom 
Maur Marchesius; monk and dean of 


the sermons, which have been sometimes 
ascribed to the founder of the Chartreuse. 
Muratori, (Not. in Chron. Cassin. t. 4. 
p- 512.) proves very well that the com- 
mentary on the beok of Canticles, which 
begins, Solomon inspiratus, &cz among 
the works ef St. Thomas Aquinas, is 


older than that theologian, and belongs 


to St. Bruno of Segni; but the other, 
which begins, Sonet vox tua, is the work 
of Aquinas. 

Bruno, bishop of Wurtzbourg (Herbi- 
polis) in Franconia, was uncle to the 
emperor Conrad II. and a pious and 
learned prelate. He died on the seven- 
teenth of May 1045. Several of his com- 
ments on the scriptures, and tracts of 
piety, have been sometimes printed 
among the works of the great St. Bruno. 
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St. Bruno being settled in his desert in the diocess of 
Squillaci, had no thoughts but of living unknown to men: 
but, as retired as he was, he had not beet long in this new 
hermitage, when Roger, sovereign count of Sicily and Cala- 
bria, discovered him one day‘as he was hunting in that wood. 
The prince having conversed with him, was so much moved 
by his virtue, that he was extremely desirous to testify his 
esteem for him by some remarkable favours ; but a love of 
poverty, and a spirit of disinterestedness would not permit 
the holy man to take advantage of his generosity in accepting 
any rich presents. The monastery De la Torre in Calabria 
was the second of the Order. St. Bruno established i in it the 
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) The Order of Carthusians conthing] sole. daughter and heiress it passed to 


one hundred and seventy-two convents, | 


which are divided into sixteen provinces, 
of which each has two visiters. 
are said/to be only five nunneries of this 
Order, all situated in the catholic Nether- 
lands. 
longer vocal prayers and church offices 
than the monks, and less silence, the 
roles of extreme retirement not agreeing 
generally to that sex. See Arn, Raissii 
Origines Carthusiarum Belgii. Duaci, 
1632. The Carthusians had in England 
nine monasteries: the most remarkable 
were that called of Jesus of Bethlehem at 


Shene upon the Thames in Surrey, found- 


ed by Henry V. in 1414, (see Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, t. 1. p. 973.) and that in 
London, near West-Smithfield, founded 
by ‘sir Walter Manny, created knight of 
the garter by Edward III. It was dis- 
solved in the twenty-ninth of Henry VIII, 
John’ Houghton, prior, was hanged and 
quartered at Tyburn, the twenty-seventh 
of April 1535, the twenty-seventh | of 
Henry VIII. one of bis quarters being set 
up at his own gate, for denying the king’s 
supremacy. Humphry Middlemore, Wil- 
jiam Exmewe, and Sebastian Newdegate 
suffered in the same manner on the 
eighteenth of June 1533, and William 
Horn, on the fourth of August, all monks 
of this house: eight others died in New- 
gate. William Trafford, who succeeded 
Houghton as prior, surrendered the house, 
which Henry VIE. bestowed on sir Tho- 
mas Audley, speaker of that parliament 
which dissolved religious houses. By his 


There | 


-’ The nuns of this Order have: 


-that account. 


Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk. It 
was bought, in 1611, for thirteen thou- 
sand pounds, of Thowas Howard, ear] of 
Suffolk, by Thomas Sutton, Esq.; who 
founded there a rich hospital for eighty 


‘decayed gentlemen, a head master, and a 


second master for a free-school, and 
forty-four boys to be maintained at school 
for eight years, with forty pounds then to 


to bind them apprentices; and twenty 


pounds a-year for eight years, for twenty- 
nine scholars sent to the universities. 
The governors are sixteen; the present 
revenues five thousand three hundred and 
ninety-one pounds per annum. See 
Samuel Hearne’s Domus Carthusiana, or 
history of this house; Stowe’s Survey, 
Maitland’s London, and Stevens’s Monast. 
Dr. Bearcroft’s Historical account of Tho- 
mas Sutton, and his Foundation in the 
Charter-house, 1737, Augustin Webster, 
prior of the Chartreuse of Beauval in 
Nottinghamshire, was hanged for op- 
posing Henry VIII's supremacy, May 4, 
1535, and others of this Order suffered on 
F. Maurice Chauncey, a 

monk of the Chartreuse in London, was 
imprisoned with them, but released after 
their execution. He lived abroad in 
Flanders some time; but queen Mary 
ascending the throne June 6, 1553, F. 
Chauncey with several others of the Order 
leaving Bruges arrived at London, June 
99, 15553 
November, 1556, were put in possession 
of their ancient house at Shene, and con- 
firmed in it by the letters of cardinal 


nd on the seventeenth of ) 


ae 
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most perfect spirit of humility, contempt of the world,. re- 
tirement, and mortification; and continued, by his counsels 
and instructions ata distance, to direct the monks of the Great 
Chartreuse in all spiritual and temporal emergencies.. The 
time being come when God had decreed to reward. the 
labours of his servant, he visited him with a sickness about 
the latter end of September 1101.. When the holy man per- 
ceived his death to draw near, he gathered his monks about 
his bed, and in their presence, aia as it were, a public con- 
fession of his life: then made a profession of his faith, which 
his disciples copied from his mouth, and preserved. It is very 
clear and explicit on the mysteries of the Trinity and Incar- 
nation, and in condemning the heresy of Berengarius, which 
had lately raised great troublesin the church. The holy man 
thus expressed his faith of the sacrament of the altar: ‘‘ I be- 
‘¢ lieve the sacraments which the church believeth, and in 
*€ particular that the bread and wine consecrated on the altar 


Pole, dated the thirty-first of December, 
1556. F. Chauncey was prior. Queen 
Mary and cardinal Pole dying the seven- 
teenth of November, 1558, the English 
Carthusians, being fifteen monks and 
three lay-brothers, by a particular favour, 
through the mediation of Don Gomez 
de Figueroa, duke of Feria, the Spanish 
ambassador in England, were permitted 
to depart the kingdom unmolested. They 
arrived in Flanders the first of July, 1559, 
and were entertained in the Flemish 
Chartreuse at Bruges till they gota house 
in that town in St. Clare’s-street, in 1569. 
Were driyen out of Bruges by the Cal- 
vinist faction the nineteenth of April, 
1578, and travelling through Lille, Douay, 
and Cambray, stopped at St. Quintin’s 
till the first of July, and in the Char- 
treuse at Noyon till the fifth of J uly. By 
Namur they came to Louvain on the 
seventeenth of July, and remained in the 
Chartreuse there from the seventeenth of 
July, 1578, till the end of 1590. F. Walter 
Pytts, then prior, went with his com- 
munity to Antwerp, and thence to Mech- 
lin where they took a large house in 
Bleeke-street, 1591. This convent re- 
moved to Nieuport in September, 1626, 


the charter for their settlement there 
being granted by king Philip IV. at 
Brussels the twentieth of June, 1626. By 
the interest of the same Spanish amhas- 


sador the Brigittin nuns of Sion also had 


leave to retire abroad. They landed in 
Zealand; went to Antwerp, into Nor- 
mandy, and toLisbon, where they remain. 
This nunnery of Sion, and the Carthu- 
sians of Shene, are the only two English 
Orders which were never dispersed. In 
Scotland king James I. in 1430, founded 
the Chartreuse in the suburb of Perth, 
called Vallis or Domus Virtutum. Speed ' 
calls it the fairest abbey of that realm, 
and says, that at the preaching of John 
Knox and his fellows, the mob demolished 
it; and soon after, the monasteries of 
St. Andrew’s, Scone, Striveling, and Lin- 
lithgow. _ Speed, Hist. of Eneland, 1137. 
F. Maurice Chauncey died in the Char- 
treuse at Paris on the twelfth of July, 
1581, in his return from Spain, whither 
he had made a journey about the settle- 
ment of his community. His history of 
the martyrdom of eighteen Carthusians 
in England, was printed at te in 


1550,, 
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“are the true body of our Lord Jesus Christ; his true flesh, 

*‘ and his true blood, which we receive for the remission of 
‘* our sins, and in the hope of eternal life.) He had more 
fully explained this doctrine of the church against Beren- 
garius, in his comments on St. Paul.“ He resigned his soul - 
to God on Sunday the sixth of October, 1101. An account 
of his death was sent by his monks of La Torre in an ency- 
clical letter to all the neighbouring churches and monasteries, 

according to the custom, to recommend the souls of persons 
deceased to their prayers.“ Near two hundred answers to 
this letter are extant, and contain the highest eulogiums of the 
extraordinary virtue, wisdom, and learning of St. Bruno.” 
Lanuin, a disciple of our saint in Calabria, succeeded him in 
the government of the monastery De la Torre, and was 
highly esteemed by pope Paschal II. Fleury is mistaken,® 
in confounding this Lanuin with Landuin of Lucca, whom 
St. Bruno left prior of the Great Chartreuse, and who was 
succeeded by Peter, a native of Bethune in Flanders, who 
had been the saint’s disciple at Saisse Fontaine, with Lambert, 

who was prior at De la Torre after the death of Lanuin.® 
St. Bruno was interred in the cemetery of the church of the 
blessed Virgin de Torre: said by some to have been trans- 
lated to that of St. Stephen; but improbably ; for they were 
discovered in the former place in 1515. Pope Leo X. had 
granted in the preceding year an office inshis honour to his 
Order; which is called an equipollent beatification, his 
eminent sanctity and many miracles after his death not 
standing in need of the formalities of a scrutiny. In 1623, 

Gregory XV. PY an equipollent canonization extended his 


(4) Ap, Mabill. Analect. t. 4. p. 400.—(5) In 1 Cor. xi. p. 305, 306.—(®) pice 
Encycl. de Morte Brunonis,—(7) In an appendix to the Kife of St. Bruno, printed in 
folio in 1516,—(8) Fleury, 1. 13. p- 518. See F. Longueval and Hist. Literaire, 


p. 241. 
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(8) St. Bruno’s works, with his life by | tomes usually bound in one volume, in 
Puteanus, were beautifully printed at | 161land 1640. The greatest part of the 
Paris in folio, in 1524,|by the accurate | sermons belong to St. Bruno of Segni, in 
and elegant printer Jodoc Badius, sur- | whose works they also appear ; but others 
named from his country, Ascensius. And | seem the genuine work of this holy patri- 
more completely at Cologn, in three | arch. 
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office to the whole church. A bone of bis jaw with two 
teeth was sent to the Great Chartreuse ; a finger to the Char- 
-treuse at Paris; and little’ portions to the “Chartreuses of 
Cologn, his native city, and Friburg. 

The motto of St. Bruno are these Swill of the Psalmist.“ 
My eyes prevented the watches: I was troubled, and I spoke 
not.—JI had in my mind the eternal years. ‘Lo! I have gone far 
off; flying away, and I abode in the wilderness.) This constant 
meditation on eternity often broke his rest, and made sleep 
to flee from his eyes: this animated him with fervour in his 
retirement, and perpetual penance, and made him’ watch 
whole nights in sighs and tears to implore the divine mercy. 
In this solitude his employment was sometimes to pour forth 
his soul in songs of praise, and to entertain himself on the 
sweet motives of the divine love; sometimes the remem- 
brance of eternal joys comforted his soul, and gave him 
already a kind of foretaste of them ; and he often considered 
the terrors of the divine judgments, and the eternal torments 
prepared for sinners, being strongly affected with the dread 
of that which is of all others the most grievous, the pain of 
Loss, or the everlasting privation of God. Ina feeling me- 
ditation on this subject, he puts the following words in the 
mouth of a damned soul: ‘ Add new tortures to the racks 
“* which [ endure: may a million of fresh executioners tear 
‘‘ me for all eternity, provided I be not totally deprived of 
‘my God. The most piercing flames will be to me soft 
* roses ; the fury of devils agreeable embraces ; the horrible 
“‘ shrieks of those dungeons a pleasant harmony; these 
“ frightful prisons delightful palaces, could I but be freed 
*¢ from what I feel by the loss of God. wer 


ST. FAITH OR FIDES, V. AND COMPANIONS, MM. 


Among those Christians whose invincible constancy tri- 
umphed over the malice of Dacian, prefect of Gaul, under 
Dioclesian and Maximian, none “was ‘more abet hee 

8 gin 
Pe a 


(9) Ps, Ixxvi, 6,— 20) Ps, liv. gia S. Bruno, op. p. sili © 
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St. Faith. She was born at Agen in Aquitain, and, though of 
exquisite beauty, was insensible to all the allurements of the 
world. When she was apprehended and brought before 
Dacian, making the sign of the cross on different parts of her 
body, she uttered this prayer: ‘‘ Lord Jesus, who art always 
*‘ ready to assist your servants, fortify me at this hour, and 
*‘ enable me to answer in a manner worthy of you.” The 
tyrant, assuming an air of mildness, asked her: ‘* What is 
** your name ?” she answered: ‘* My name is Faith, and I 
* endeavour to support in reality what that name signifies.” 
Dacian, “ What is your religion?” Faith. ‘I have from 
“‘ my infancy served Christ, and to him I have consecrated 
*¢my whole soul.” Dacian. ‘‘ Come child, have some re- 
‘¢ gard for your youth and beauty ; renounce the religion you 
‘© profess, and sacrifice to Diana who is a divinity of your own 
‘¢ sex, and who will bestow on you the most precious gifts.”’ 
Faith. ‘* The divinities of the gentiles are devils: how then 
_** can you advise me to sacrifice to them ?’’ Dacian in a rage, 
said: ‘* What, do you presume to call our gods devils? you 
‘‘ must resolve instantly to offer sacrifice, or expire under 
‘‘torments.’? The saint calling to mind the courage of the 
martyrs, and the glorious crown promised to those who per- 
severe to the end, far from being terrified at the menaces of 
the tyrant, feels herself inflamed with a new desire to die for 
her Lord; ‘‘ No,” cried she, ‘‘ I not only am prepared to 
“« suffer every tor mens for Christ, but I burn with impatience 
to die for him.” Daéian, more enraged than ever, ordered 
a brazen bed to be produced, and the,saint to be bound on it 
with iron chains. A great fire was kindled under it, the heat 
of which was rendered still more intolerable by the addition 
of oil, and other inflammable matter. The spectators, struck 
with pity and horror, exclaimed: ‘‘ How can the tyrant thus - 
‘torment an innocent young virgin only for worshipping 
‘“¢ God.”?. Hereupon Dacian anprebeaiied numbers of them ; 
and as these refused to sacrifice, they were beheaded with 
St. Faith. See the genuine acts of the saint, which are very 
t. Surius and Labbe give other acts which are longer, 
im these there are interpolations, and an account of 
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miracles not sufficiently warranted. See also the commen- 
taries of F. Ghesquier, one of the continuators of Bollandus, 


6 Oct. t. 3. ps 263. 


St. Dulcitius, bishop of Aizen, about the middle of the fifth 
century deposited the relicks of St. Faith in a church which 
he built at Agen, and translated those of her companions, 
and St. Caprais, to another church in that city. The history 
of this translation, which seems to have been written by an 
eye-witness, may be seen in the acts of St. Faith, published 


by Surius and Labbe. 


The place where the bodies of these 


holy martyrs were concealed for fear of the persecutors, is 


still held in veneration. 


About the year 886, the relicks of 


St. Vincent of Agen, martyr, and of St. Faith, were removed 
to the abbey of Conques in Rouergue, and thence to the new 


church of that abbey in 1050: 


was given by pope Urban V. 


a portion of those of St. Faith 
to the monks of Cucufat in 


Catalonia, in 1365, and an arm of the saint was formerly kept 
at Glastenbury. St. Faith is titular saint of several churches 
in France, particularly that of Longueville in Normandy, 
which was enriched by Walter Giffard, earl of Buckingham in 
England. She was also patroness of the priory of Horsam i in 
sh county of Norfolk, founded by Robert Fitzwalter and his 
wife Sybila, and endowed with great privileges by Henry T. 
The subterraneous chapel of St. Faith, built under St. Paul’s 
in London, was also very famous, as Dugdale remarks in his 


history of this church. 
Good example is one of the 


(@) Some Martyrologies put St. Caprais 
among the companions of St. Faith ; but, 
according to the best MSS. of the Mar- 
tyrology attributed to St. Jerom, and ac- 
cording to Ado, Usuard, Wandelbert, aud 
the modern Roman Martyrology, he did 
not suffer till the twentieth of October. 
The acts of St. Faith, given by Surius, 
mention St. Primus and St. Felician as 
her companions, but the genuine acts 
neither mention them, or St. Caprais. 
A St. Primus and a St. Felician who suf- 
fered at Rome, and whose relicks were 
discovered in 648 on, the Nomentan way, 


Vor, X. 


, \ 


strongest incentives to virtue. 


according to Anastasius in the life of pope 
Theodore, are honoured on the niuth of 
June. Two martyrs of the same name 
are honoured at Agen, and a portion of 
their relicks, with those of St. Faith, are 
preserved in that city. Her acts in Surius 
are of the fifth or sixth age. (Hist. Lit. 
de la Fr.) The body of St. Primus, and a 


principal part of the relicks of St. Felician — 


of Rome, were kept in that city in 846, 
iG Resqniers loc. cit. p. 270.) iM is not 
ny ha 
Felician of Agen suffered with St. » Fait 
or very soon after, 


K 
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Wo to us, if we harden our hearts against the salutary im- 
pressions, which the heroic virtue and examples of so many 
saints ought to make upon us. The companions of the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Faith, fired by seeing the glorious conflict and 
trophies of the holy virgin, arrive themselves at an equal 
crown. And can we read the lives of so many illustrious 
saints, without reproaching ourselves for our base ingratitude 
to God, and repeated abuse of divine grace, and without 
aspiring to an Imitation of their zeal, devotion, charity, hu- 
mility, compunction, and fervour ? 


é 
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ST. MARK, POPE, C. 


See the Pontifical published by Anastasius ap. Muratori inter Italiarum Rerum 
Scriptores, t.3. p. 112. Also Baron. ad an. 336. Bosius and Aringhi, 1. 2. ¢. 15. 


A.D. 336. 


Sr. Marx was by birth a Roman, and served God with such 
fervour among the clergy of that church, that, advancing 
continually in sincere humility, and the knowledge and sense 
of his own weakness and imperfections, he strove every day 
to surpass himself in the fervour of his charity and zeal, and 
in the exercise of all virtues.) The persecution ceased in the 
West, upon the abdication of Dioclesian and Maximian, in the 
beginning of the year 305; but was revived for a short time 
by Maxentius in 312. St. Mark abated nothing of his watch- 
fulness, but endeavoured rather to redouble his zeal during 
_ the peace of the church; knowing that if men sometimes 
cease openly to persecute the faithful, the devil never allows 
them any truce, and his snares are generally most to be 
feared in the time of a calm, The saint contributed very 
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much to advance the service of God during the pontificate of 
St. Sylvester; after whose demise he was himself placed in 
the apostolic chair on the eighteenth of January, 336. He 
held that dignity only eight months and twenty days, dying 
on the seventh of October following. According to the 
Pontifical published by Anastasius, he built two churches, 
one on the Ardeatine Way, where he was afterward buried : 
another within the walls, near the capitol. He was inter- 
red in the Ardeatine Way, in the cemetery of Balbina, a 
holy martyr buried there. It was originally called of 
Preetextatus, probably from some illustrious person of that 
name, and was situate without the Ardeatine gate, not far 
from the cemetery of Calixtus, on the Appian Way. St. Mark 
had very much beautified and adorned this burial-place, out 
of respect to the martyrs there interred ; and he being buried 
there, it from that time bore his name.’ Pope Daniseen, im 
his epitaph, extols his extraordinary disinterestedness and 
contempt of all earthly things, and his remarkable spirit of 
prayer, by which he drew down on the people abundant 
spiritual blessings. His name occurs in the Liberian Calen- 
dar, compiled soon after his death, and in all other Martyr- 
ologies of the western church. A church bore his name in 
Rome in the fifth century. His remains were translated into 
it by. the order of Gregory VII. The pontificals mention 
that the church was repaired by Adrian I. Gregory 1V. and 
Paul II. This last pope built near it a palace which was the 
summer. residence of the popes till Sixtus V. -preferr ed the 
Quirinal hill, or.Monte Cavallo. 


It was by constant iddateagpallsasd over themselves, by assi- 
duous self-denial, and humble prayer, that all the saints tri- 
umphed over their spiritual enemies. They never laid down 
their arms. A Christian ought to be afraid of no enemy 
more than himself, whom he carries always about with him, 
and whom he is not able to flee from. He therefore never 
ceases to cry out to God: Who will preserve me from falling 
through myself! Not my own strength. Unless thou, O 
Lord, aa my eRe and support, I watch i in vain. ss 
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SS. SERGIUS AND BACCHUS, MM. 


These two glorious martyrs are mentioned with great dis- 
tinction by Theodoret, John Mosch in the Spiritual Meadow, 
Evagrius, St. Gregory of Tours, Bede, and other ancient 
Martyrologists. They were illustrious officers in the army, 
and suffered with great constancy cruel torments and a 
glorious death under Maximian : the theatre of their triumph 
was Rasaphe in Syria, in the diocess of Hierapolis. Their 
tomb at Rasaphe was famous for miracles in the year 431,“ 
when Alexander, bishop of Hierapolis, built there a stately 
church in their honour. Out of respect for their relicks, 
Justinian caused this town to be fortified, called it Sergiopolis, 
and made it the metropolis of the province. He also built 
many churches in their honour in several provinces of the 
East. They are the titular saints of a church in Rome, which 
has been famous at least ever since the seventh century, as ap- 
pears from Anastasius ; nevertheless no authentic acts of their 
martyrdom have reached us. Two other churches in Rome 
bear their name: one called ad montes belongs to the Russian 
college, and possesses a portion of their relicks brought from 
Syria in the croisades: as does the cathedral of St. Vitus at 
Prague, by the gift of the emperor Charles IV. in 1354. See 
Tillemont, t.5. p. 491. 


SS. MARCELLUS AND APULEIUS, MM. 


AT ROME, 


Famous in ancient Martyrologies, honoured with a mass in 
pope Gelasius’s Sacramentary published by cardinal Thoma- 
sius. The emperor Lewis II. in 872, received their relicks 
from the pope, which his wife Angilberga bestowed on the 
nunnery which she founded at Placentia in Italy, in which 
city these martyrs are honoured with singular devotion. 


(1) See Lupus in Conc. Ephes, p, 232. 279, 299. 
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ST. JUSTINA OF PADUA, V. M. 


She suffered at Padua in the persecution of Dioclesian, 
about the’year'304, or, according to some, in that of Nero. 
Fortunatus ranks her among the most illustrious holy virgins, 
whose sanctity and triumph have adorned and edified the 
church, saying that’ her name makes Padua illustrious, as 
Euphemia Chalcedon, and Eulalia the city Emerita. And in 


his poem on the life of St. Martin, he bids those who visit 


Padua, there to kiss the sacred sepulchre of the blessed 
Justina, on the walls of which they will see the actions of 
St. Martin represented in figures or paintings. A church 
was built at Padua, in her honour, about the middle of the | 
fifth age, by Opilio, prefect of the przetorium, who was consul 
in 453. Her precious remains, concealed in the irruptions 
of Attila, who destroyed Aquileia and Padua in the middle 
of the fifth century, were found in 1177, and are kept with 
great veneration in the famous church which bears her name. 
It was most elegantly and sumptuously rebuilt in 1501, and, 
with the adjoining Benedictin monastery (to which it be- 
longs) is one of the most finished models of building of that 
nature in the world. A’ reformation of the Benedictin Order 
was settled in this house in 1417, which was propagated in 
many parts of Italy under the name of the Congregation of 
St. Justina of Padua. The great monastery of Mount Cassino, 
head of the whole Order of St. Bennet, having acceded to 
this reformed Congregation, it was made the chief house 
thereof by pope Julius IJ. and the jurisdiction of president 
or general, was transferred by him from St. Justina’s to the 
abbot of Mount Cassino ; from which time this is called the 
Congregation of Mount Cassino, and is divided into seven 
provinces.“*The great monastery of St. Justina may be said 
to be the second in rank. St. Justina is, after St. Mark, the 
second patroness of the commonwealth of Venice, and her 
image is stamped on the coin. Near the tomb of St. Justina, 


() Fortunatus Carm. 4. 1. 8. et 1. 4. de vita S. Martini, sub finem.—() Ughelli, 
t. 5. p.398. Cavacius, I. 1. de Coenobio Patavino S, Justing. Sertorius Ursatus de 
Rebus Patavinis, Muratori, &c. 
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in the cemetery, were found the relicks of several other 
martyrs, who are said in her acts and those of St. Prosdecimus, 
first bishop of Padua, and other such’ monuments, to have 
suffered with her. The relicks of St. Justina were placed in 
a shrine or chest under the high altar of the new church, in | 
1502. When the new choir was built these were translated 
with the utmost solemnity into a sumptuous vault under the 
new high altar, in 1627. Another famous church of Saint 
Justina stands in the city of Venice, formerly collegiate, now 
. in the hands of nuns. The senate makes to it the most solemn 
procession on the seventh of October, in thanksgiving for the 
victory of Lepante, gained over the Turks on that day, which 
is her festival. See Tillemont, Hist. de la Persec. de Diocles. 
art. 55. t. 5. 2 140. Helyot, &c. 


ST. OSIT EL, V. 


- She was born at Quarendon, and was daughter of Frewald, 
a Mercian prince, and niece to Editha, to whom belonged 
the town and manor of Ailesbury, where she was brought up 
with her pious aunt. Osith was married young to a king of 
the East-Angles; but the same day obtained his consent to 
live always a virgin. That king confirming her in her re- 
ligious purpose, bestowed on her the manor of Chick,. in 
which she built a monastery. She had governed this house 
many years with great sanctity, when she was crowned with 
martyrdom in the inroads of Hinguar and: Hubba, the barbar- 
ous Danish leaders, being beheaded for her constancy in her 
faith and virtue, about the year 870; for fear of the Danish 
pirates, her body, after some time, was removed to Ailesbury, 
and remained there forty-six years; after which it was brought 
back to Chick or Chich in Essex, near, Colchester, which 
place was for some time called St. Osithe’s, as‘Camden takes 
notice. A great abbey of regular canons was erected here 
under her invocation, which: continued ito the dissolution, 
famous for the relicks, and» honoured ‘with: many miracles. 
See Tanner’s Notitia Monastica, in folio. William of Malmes- 
bury, 1. 2: de Pontific. and principally her life by Vere, a 
canon of St. Osithe’s, in Leland’s Itinerary,) vol. 8. p. 41. 
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and in Malbrancq, in MSS. suorum, t. 1. quoted by Ericus 
Pantoppidanus, in the life of St. Ositha, in his Gesta Danorum _ 
extra Daniam, Hafniz 1740, in 4to. t. 2. Sect. 1. § 12. p. 40, 
41,42. See also Alford, Annal. t. 1.. 
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From the bull of her canonization published by Boniface IX. an. 1391: Bullar. 
t. 1. p. 297. Helyot, Hist. des. Ord. Relig. t. 4. p.25. Stevens, Monast. t. 2. 
p. 280. Godeau, Eloges des Princes et Princesses, p. 454. Messenius Scondiae 
illustrate, t. 9. p. 43. aucte a Joan. Peringkioldo, fol. Stockholme, 1700. 
Vastovius in vita S. Brigitte, cum notis Erici Benzelii in Vastovii Vitem Aquilo- 
niam, An. 1708. — 


“A.D. 1373. 


Sr. Birerr, more commonly called Barpeer, or Brier, was 
daughter of Birger, a prince of the royal blood of Sweden, 
legislator of Upland, and of Ingeburgis, daughter to Sigridis, 
a lady descended from the kings of the Goths. Both the 
parents spent their lives in fervent exercises of piety, and had 
a singular devotion to the sacred passion ‘of Christ. Birger 
consecrated dll Fridays ina special manner to practices of 
penance, and never failed on that day to confess his sins, and 
receive the holy eucharist, endeavouring to put himself into 
such a disposition, as to be able to bear patiently all the 
crosses that might befall him till the next Friday. Ingeburgis 
was not less devoutly inclined, but died soon after the birth 


-@ In Upland, Stockholm became ca-] capital of Upland and of all Sweden. In 
pital of all Sweden, being, for the con- the vast cathedral which is. covered with 
venience of a spacious harbour, built on | brass like many other places in Sweden, 
six islands, in a Jake and river ten miles} among the tombs of ancient kings and 
from the sea. Upsal, twelve leagues to| archbishops, is shewn that of St. Brigit’s 
the north-west, was then, and long after, | father. 
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of our saint, which happened in the year 1304. Bridget was 
brought up by an aunt, who was a lady of singular piety. 
She did not begin to speak till. she was three years old; and 
the first use she made of her tongue was to praise God: nor 
did she even in her childhood ever take pleasure in any dis- 
course but what was serious. So strong and early was the 
grace of devotion with which God favoured her, that from 
her cradle all her views and desires tended only to piety, and 
in its exercises she found her greatest delight. No symptoms 
ever appeared in her of anger, spite, envy, jealousy, unto- 
wardness, or disobedience. She assisted assiduously at the 
church office, and at sermons. At ten years of age she was 
most tenderly affected by a sermon which she nea on the 
passion of Christ; and the night following seemed to see him 
hanging upon his cross covered with vanuds. and pouring 
forth his blood in streams in every part of his body; at the 
same time, she thought she heard him say to her: ‘ Look 
“‘ upon me, my TARE Bion, 2 « Alas,” said she, “ who has 
** treated you thus % o She seemed to herself to hear him 
answer: ‘ They who despise me, and are insensible to my 
‘‘love for them.” The impression which this moving 
spectacle made upon her mind was never effaced ; and from 
that time the sufferings of her Redeemer became the subject 
of her most assiduous meditation, even when she was at work 
at her needle, and she could scarce ever call. them to mind 
without shedding abundance of tears. In obedience to her 
father, when she was only sixteen years of age, she married 
Ulpho, prince of Nericia insSweden, who was himself only 
eighteen. This pious couple passed the ‘first year after their 
marriage in continence, and. having enrolled themselves in 
the third Order of St. Francis, lived in their own house as if 
they had’ been in a regular ‘and austere monastery. They 
. afterward ‘had eight children, four boys, and four, girls, who 
were all favoured with the blessings of divine grace. Benedict 
and Gudma dying in their infancy, left their parents secure 
of their. happiness ;: Charles and Birger died: in the holy war 
in Palestine ; Margaret and Cecily served God faithfally in 
the married state ; 3; and Indeburga and Catharine became 
nuns. The last was born in 1336, and died in 1381. Dhas is 
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honoured among the saints on the twenty-second of March. 
After the birth of these children, the parents, at the sugges- 
tion of St. Bridget, made a mutual vow of continency, and 
consecrated their estates more than ever to the use of the 
poor, whom they looked upon as their own family, and for 
whom they built an hospital, in which they served the sick 
with their own hands. Ulpho entered into the most perfect 
sentiments of virtue and penance, with which the example of 
his wife inspired him ; and résigning his place in the king’s 
council, and renouncing the court, he imitated her in ali her 
devotions. To break all worldly ties by forsaking their 
country and friends, they made a painful pilgrimage to 
Compostella. In their return Ul pho fell sick at Arras, where 
he lodged with his wife and eight children, first in the street 
of the Lombards; but afterward in the city, at the house of a 
clergyman or canon of our Lady’s the cathedral, son of a 
nobleman named Bazentin, where, in the following century, 
Lewis XI. lodged in 1477. He received the viaticum and 
extreme-unction from the hands of the bishop of Arras, 
Andrew Ghini, a native of Florence. Bridget spared neither 
solicitude, pains, nor prayers for his recovery, and received 
an assurance of it by a revelation. He was accordingly re- 
stored again to his health, and arrived in Sweden, where he 
died soon after, in 1344, in the odour of sanctity in the mo- 
nastery of Alvastre, of the Cistercian Order, which rule, ac- 
cording to some, he had embraced, though others say that he 
was only preparing himself for that state.® At least his 
name is inserted i in the ig eins of that Order on the twelfth 
of February. 

Bridget being by his death entirely at liberty to pursue her - 
ihelinations as to the manner of life which she desired to 
lead, renounced the rank of princess which she held in the 
world, to take upon her more perfectly the state of a 
penitent. Her husband’s estates she divided among her 
children, according to the laws of justice and équity, and 
from that day seemed to forget what she had been in the 


@) On St. Catharine of Sweden, see her life printed after the works of St. Bridget, 
Vastovius, p. 107. Benzelius in notis, ib. p. 71.—@) Olaus Rosencrantz, apud 
Tho. Bartholinum, t. 2, Actor. Medic. Hafniens, p. 56. 
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world. She changed her habit, using no more linen except 
for a veil to cover her head, wearing a rough hair shift, and, 
for a girdle, cords full of knots. The austerities which she 
practised are incredible ; on Fridays she redoubled her mor- 
tifications and other exercises, allowing herself no refection 
but a little bread and water. About the time of her huss 
band’s death, in 1344, she built the great monastery of | 
Wastein, in the diocess of Lincopen, in Sweden, in which 
she placed sixty nuns, and, in a separate inclosure, friars,. to 
the number of thirteen priests, in honour of the twelve 
apostles and St. Paul; four deacons, representing the four 
doctors of the church, and eight lay-brothers.. She. pre- 
scribed them the rule of St. Austin, with certain particular 
constitutions, which are said toe have been dictated to her by 
our Saviour in a vision; but this circumstance. is neither 
mentioned by Boniface IX. in the bull of ber canonization, 
nor by Martin V. in the confirmation of her Order; and the 
popes, when they speak of this rule, mention only the appro- 
bation of the holy see, without making any enquiry about 
any such private revelation. The diocesan is the superior of 
all the monasteries of this Order situated in his diocess; but 
no new convent can be founded but with an express licence 
and confirmation of the pope. The chief object of the par- 
ticular devotions prescribed by this rule are the Passion of 
Christ, and the honour of his holy Mother. In this institute, 
as in the Order of Fontevrault, the men are subject to the 
prioress of the nuns in temporals, but in spirituals the 
women are under the jurisdiction, of the friars; the reason of 
which is, because the Order being principally instituted for 
religious women, the men were chiefly admitted only: to 
afford them such spiritual assistance as they want. The con- 
vents of the men and women are separated by an inviolable 
inclosure ; but are contiguous so as to have the same church, 
in which the nuns keep choir above in a doxal, the men un- 
derneath in the church; but they can never see one another. 
The number of religious persons in each double monastery is 
fixed as above: but most of the great or double monasteries 
which were situated in the Northy were destroyed at the 
change of religion, with that of Wastein or Vatzen, which 


\ 
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was the chief house of the Order. There are two rich con- 
vents of nuns of this Order at Genoa, into one of which, only 
Jadies of quality can be admitted. The greatest part of mo- 
nasteries of Brigittins, or of the Order of our Saviour, which 
now subsist, are single, and observe not the rule as to the 
number of religious, or the subjection of the friars to the 
nuns. There are still some double monasteries in Flanders, 
one at Dantzic, about ten in Germany, and some few 
others.” | 

St. Bridget had spent two years in her monastery at 
Wastein when she undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, in order 
to venerate the relicks of so many saints which are honoured 
in that city, and especially to offer up her fervent prayers at 
the tombs of the apostles. The example of her virtue shone 
forth with brighter lustre in that great city. The austerity 
of her watchings and penance, the tenderness of her devo- 
tion, her love of retirement, her fervour in visiting the 
churches, and in serving the sick in the hospitals, her severity 
towards herself, her mildness to all others, her profound 
humility, and her charity appeared in all she did. Remark- 
able monuments of her devotion are still shewn in the 
church of St. Paul and other places at Rome, and in its neigh- 
bourhood ; for the thirty last years of her life, she was ac- 
customed to go every day to confession; and she communi- 


cated several times every week. The frequent use of the 


. ©). There was only one great shonastery 
of this Order in England, called Sion- 
house, situate near the Thames in Mid: 
dlesex, about ten miles from London, 
founded with royal magnificence by 
Henry V. in 1413. 


near his country house at. Shene, now, 
Richmond. One of the Carthusians bit 


the Surrey-side of the river, in’ Sheney 


opposite to Sion-house near Isleworth ; 
another of the Celestines, which seems to 


have stood in Isleworth or Thistleworth, 


and this of Sion-bouse, which being very 
rich, was one of the first houses that were 
diseolved by Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
granted it first to Edward duke of Somer- 
set, and after his atiainder, to John duke 
of Northumberland. Queen Mary re- 


That prince ereetéd | 
at the same time three great monasteries, 


stored it to the abbess; but Elizabeth 
being advanced to the throne, it was 


again dissolved. The nuns all fled, first 


to Zurichsee in Zealand, thence to Mech- 
lin, then to Rouen ; and finding in none 


‘of these places any support, they at last 
‘passed; to. Lisbon, where. Philip HI. and 


many charitable private per ons contri- 


‘buted to their relief, till a Portuguese 
lady: beeoming a nun among them, con- 
‘veyed to their house an estate to which 
‘she was heiress. 


See Dugdale’s Monast. 
vol, 2.'' p. 360. Stevens. t. 2.. p, 233. 


Tanner's Notitia Monastica, and Fuller's 


Church Hist. b. 6. p. 362. The revenues 
of this monastery at the dissulution are 
rated in Diigdaie at seventeen Lnadred 
and thirty-one pounds, in Speed at’ nine» 
teen hundred aud forty-four pounds, 
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sacraments kindled every time fresh ardour in her soul. 
Nothing is more famous in’ the life of St. Bridget than the 
many revelations with which she was favoured by God, 
chiefly concerning the sufferings of our Blessed Saviour, and 
revolutions which were to happen in certain kingdoms, It is 
certain that God, who communicates himself to his servants’ 
many ways, with infinite condescension, and distributes his 
gifts with infinite wisdom, treated this great saint and certain 
others with special marks of his goodness, conversing fre- 
quently with them in a most familiar manner, as the devout 
Blosius observes. Sometimes he ‘spoke to them in visions, 
at other times he discovered to them hidden things by super- 
natural illustrations of their understandings, or by repre- 
sentations raised in their imagination so clearly, that they 
could not be mistaken in them ; but to distinguish the oper-. 
ations of the Holy Ghost, and hb illusions of ne enemy, re- 
quires great prudence and attention to the’ just criteria or 
rules for the discernment of spirits. Nor can any private re- 
velations ever be of the same nature, or have the same weight 
and certainty with those that are public, which were made to 
the prophets to be by them promulgated to the church, and 
confirmed to men by the sanction of Senet fe and the au- 
thority of the church. 

‘The Jearned divine, John de Turre-cremati, afterward 
cardina], by order of the council of Basil, examined the book 
of St. Bridget’s revelations, and approved it as profitable for 
the instruction of the faithful; which approbation was ad- 
mitted by the council as competent and sufficient. It how- 
ever amounts to no more than a declaration that the doctrine 
contained in that book is conformable to the orthodox faith, 
and the revelations piously credible upon a historical pro- 
bability. The learned cardinal Lambertini, afterward pope 
Benedict XIV. writes upon this subject as follows:® ‘ The 
<< approbation of such revelations is no more than a permis- 
‘* sion, that, after a mature examination, they may be pub- 
‘lished for the profit of the faithful.—Though an assent of 
‘ catholic faith be not due to them, they deserve a human 


(8) De Canoniz. Sanct. 1.2. c. 32. m 11. 
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‘* assent according to the rules of prudence, by which they 
‘* are probable and piously credible, as the revelations of 
‘** B. Hildegardis, St. Bridget, and St. Catharine of Sienna.” 
What is most of all praiseworthy in St. Bridget is, that, in 
true simplicity of heart, she always submitted her revelations 
to the judgment of the pastors of the church; and deeming 
herself unworthy even of the ordinary light of faith, she was 
far from ever glorying in any extraordinary favours, which 
she never desired, and on which she never employed her 
mind but in order to increase her love and humility.© If her 
revelations have rendered her name famous, it is by her 
heroic virtue and piety that it is venerable to the whole 
church. To live according to the spirit of the mysteries of 
religion, is something much greater and more sublime than 
to know hidden things, or to be favoured with the most ex- 
traordinary visions. ‘To have the science of angels without 
charity is to be only a tinkling cymbal; but both to have 
_ charity, and to speak the language of angels, was the happy 


privilege of St. Bridget. 


Her ardent love of Jesus Christ 


crucified moved her to make a_painful pilgrimage to visit the 


() The works of St. Bridget contain, 
1. Devout Prayers on the sufferings and 
love of Christ; of which some are in- 
serted in the common prayer-books, and 
some with her revelations. 2. Her Rule in 
thirty-one chapters, approved in 1363 by 
Urban V, and confirmed by other popes, 
under the title of the Rule of the Order 
of our Saviour. 3. Her Revelations. 4. An 
Angelical Discourse on the excellence of 
our Blessed Lady ; and four long Acts of 
thanksgiving to God for the principal 
mysteries of her life in the incarnation of 
the Divine Word. 

The Revelations were printed at Lubec 
in 1492; at Nuremberg 1521, with cuts, 

-much esteemed; at Rome 1521, 1556, 
1606, 1608; at Antwerp 1611; at Cologn 
1628 ; at Munich 1680 ; and an edition 
of her Prayers. was given at Rome in 1330, 
in 8vo. A considerable number of the 
Revelations was written from her relation 
of them by Peter, a Swedish Cistercian 
monk, who was her confessarius and com- 
panion in her travels, and who died in 
1390; but the eighth book was written 


by Alphonsus, surnamed the Spaniard 
and the hermit, who resigned the bishop- 
ric of Jena in Andalusia, and who was 
also her confessarius. Had the whole been 
penned by the saint herself, it would have 
been compiled with more simplicity, and 
with greater life and spirit, and would 
have received a higher degree of certainty. 

Matthias or Matthew of Sweden, 
(called also of Cracow in Poland, being 
perhaps a native of that city) who died 
bishop of Worms in 1410, as we learn 
from his epitaph in Oudin, t. 3. p. 1111, 
was also the saint’s director, when he 
was canon of Lincopen. He translated 
for her use the Bible into Gothic or 
Swedish, with short annotations. See 
Benzelius, p. 66. He also wrote on the 
Mass, Eucharist, and other theological 
subjects. Some of his MSS. are still pre- 
served in different libraries. 

Before the year 1500, the office of our 
Blessed Lady by St. Bridget was pub- 
lished in London. See Wharton in his 
supplement to Usher, De Scripturis sacris 
vernaculis, p. 447. 
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holy places in Palestine, where she watered with her pious 
tears the chief places which Christ had sanctified by his 
divine steps, and purpled with his adorable blood. In her 
journey she visited the most renowned churches in Italy and - 
Sicily, with a devotion that excited all who saw her, to fer- 
vour. Being returned safe to Rome, she lived there a year 
longer, but during that interval was afflicted with grievous 
distempers, ace which she suffered the most excruciating 
pains with an heroic patience and resignation. Having given 
her last moving instructions to bens son Birger, and her 
daughter Catharine, who were with her, she was laid on 
sackcloth, received the last sacraments, and ber soul, being 
released from its prison of clay, took its flight to that kingdom 
after which she had always most ardently sighed, on the 
twenty-third of July, 1373, being seventy-one years old. 
Her body was buried in the church of St. Laurence in Panis 
Perna, belonging to a convent of Poor Clares ; but a year after 
her death, in July 1374, it was translated to her monastery of 
Wastein in Sweden, by the procurement of her son Birger 
and St. Catharine. She was canonized by Boniface 1X. in 
1391, on the seventh of October, and her festival is appointed 
on the day following.”. At the petition of the clergy and 
nobility of Sweden the general council of Constance exa- 
mined again the proofs, and unanimously declared her en- 
rolled among the saints on the first of February 1415.) Her 
canonization was again confirmed by Martin V. in 1419. 


The life and sufferings of our divine Redeemer are the 
book of life, in which both souls which now begin to serve 
‘God, and those who have long exercised themselves in the 
most perfect practices of all heroic virtues, find the most 
powerful incentives and means of spiritual improvement. 
- The astonishing example which our most amiable and ador- 
able Saviour here sets us of infinite meekness, patience, 
charity, and humility, if seriously considered and meditated 
upon, will speak a Janguage which will reach the very bottom 

(4) Bullar. t. 1. p. 297. See the whole procedure in Mabill. Musem Italic. p. 535. 

—(5) See Cone. Constant. p. 39. Lenfant Hist. du concile de Constance, |. 1, §71. 


p. 67. Herman. ab Hardt. Prolegom, III. Conc, Constant. p. 15. et 28. ¢. 4. P 67. 
—~(5) ln proemio Op, S. Birgitte. 
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of our hearts, and totally reform our innermost affections 
and sentiments. That inordinate self-love and pride which 
by the contagion of sin seems almost interwoven in our very 
frame, will be beat down to the very ground: the poison of 
our passions with which our souls are so deeply infected in 
all their powers, will be expelled by this sovereign antidote ; 
and sincere compunction, patience, humility, charity, and 
contempt of the world will entirely possess our affections, 
The more a soul is advanced in the school of all Christian 
virtues, the more feelingly she will find every circumstance 
in these sacred mysteries to be an unfathomed abyss of love, 
clemency, meekness, and humility, and an inexhausted source 
of spiritual riches in all virtues. By this meditation she will 
daily learn more perfectly the spirit of our Divine Redeemer, 
and put on that blessed mind which was in Christ Jesus. In 
this interior conformity to him consists the reformation and 
perfection of our inner man: this resemblance, this image of 
our divine original formed in us, entitles us to the happy 
portion of his promises. 


i 


ST. THAIS THE PENITENT. 


About the middle of the fourth age, there lived in Egypt a 
famous courtezan named Thais, who had been educated a 
Christian; but the sentiments of grace were stifled in her by 
an unbridled love of pleasure, and desire of gain. Beauty, 
wit, and flattering loose company brought her into the gulph ; 
and she was eaewed in the most cideaiaial infamous habits, 


_. ont of which only an extraordinary grace can raise a soul. 


This unhappy thoughtless sinner was posting to eternal de- 
struction when the divine mercy interposed in her favour. 
Paphnutius, an holy anchoret of Thebais, wept without in- 
termission for the loss of her soul, the scandal of her vicious 
courses being public in the whole country. At length, having | 
earnestly vicanwnenid cdl the matter to God, he fouidod a pro- 
ject, or a pious stratagem, in order to have access to her, that 
he might endeavour so rescue her out of her disorders.. He 
put off his penitential weeds, and dressed himself in such a 
‘manner as to disguise his profession. Going to her house, 
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full of an ardent zeal for her conversion, he called for her at 
the door, and was introduced to her chamber. He told her 
he desired to converse with her in private, but wished it 
might be in some more secret apartment. ‘* What is it you 
‘fear ?”’ said Thais: ‘ If men, no one can see us here; but. 
** if you mean God, no place can hide us from his all pierc- 
‘ing eye.” ‘ What!” replied Paphnutius : “do you know 
* there is a God?” ** Yes:”’ said she; ‘and I moreover know 
‘* that a heaven will be the portion of the good, and that 
‘* everlasting torments are reserved in hell for the punish- 
** ment of the wicked.” “Is it possible,’’ said the venerable 
old hermit, ‘‘.you should know these great truths, and yet 
‘* dare to sin in the eyes of Him who knows and will judge 
“all things?’ Thais perceived by this stinging reproach, 
that the person to whom she spoke was a servant of God who 
came inspired with holy zeal to draw her from her unhappy 
state of perdition ; and, at the same time, the Holy Ghost who 
moved Paphnutus to speak, enlightened her understanding 
to see the baseness of her sins, and softened her heart by the 
touch of his omnipotent grace. Filled with confusion at the 
sight of her crimes, and penetrated with bitter sorrow, detest- 
ing her baseness and ingratitude against God, she burst into 
a flood of tears, and throwing herself at the feet of Paphnutius, 
said to him: ‘* Father, enjoin me what course of penance 
-“ you think proper; pray for me, that God may vouchsafe to 
‘““shew me mercy. I desire only three hours to settle my 
<< affairs, and I am ready tocomply with all you shall counsel 
‘©me to do.” Paphnutius appointed a place to which she 
should repair, and went back to his cell. 

Thais got together all her jewels, magnificent furniture, 
rich clothes, and the rest of her ill-gotten wealth, and making 
a great pile in the street, burnt it all publicly, mviting all who 
had made her those presents, and been the accomplices of 
her sins, to join her in her sacrifice and penance. To have 
kept any of those presents would have been not to cut off all 
dangerous occasions which might again revive her passions, 
and call back former temptations. By this action she endea- 
voured also to repair the scandal she had given, and to shew 
how perfectly she renounced sin, and all the incentives of her 
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passions. This being done, she hastened to Paphnutius, and 
was by him conducted to a monastery of women. ‘There the 
holy man shut her up in a cell, putting on the door a seal of 
lead, as if that place had been made her grave, never more 
to be opened. He ordered the sisters as long’as she lived to 
bring her every day only a little bread and water, and he en- 
joined her never to cease soliciting heaven for mercy and 
pardon. She said to the holy man: “ Father, teach me how 
‘‘T am to pray.’”? Paphnutius answered: ‘* You are not 
‘© worthy to call upon God by pronouncing his holy name, 
‘* because your lips have been filled with iniquity ; nor to lift 
‘ up your hands to heaven, because they are defiled with im- 
‘* purities; but turn yourself to the east® and repeat these 
‘‘ words: ‘Thou who hast created me, have: pity on me.’ 
Thus she continued to pray with almost continual tears, not 
daring to call God Father, she having deserved to forfeit the 
title of his child by her unnatural ingratitude and treasons: 
nor Lord, she having renounced him to become:a slave to 
the devil; nor Judge, which name filled her with terror by 
the remembrance of his dreadful judgments ; nor God, which 
name is most holy and adorable, and comprises in one word 
his supreme essence and all his attributes ; but, howsoever 
she had by her actions disowned him, she remained the work 
of his hands; and by this title she conjured him, for the:sake 
of his boundless mercy and goodness, to look upen her with 
compassion, to raise her from her miseries, restore her to his 
favour, and inspire her with his pure and most perfect love. 

In repeating this.short prayer, she exercised all acts of devo- 
tion in her heart, exciting in her affections not only the most 
profound sentiments: of compunction, humility, and holy 
fear; but also those of hope, praise, adoration, thanksgiving, 
love, and all interior virtues ; in which her affections: most 
feelingly dilated themselves. ‘When she had persevered: thus 


(@) It was a custom among the primi- | churches was placed towards the rising 
tive Christians to turn their faces to the | sun, according to the point in the ecliptic 
east to pray. Hence in churches the | in which it was at the season of the year 
high altar was usually placed to the east, | when the church was built, which admits 
Mr. Peck, in his history of Stamford, | a latitude. 
thinks the high altar m old English | . 
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with great fervour for the space of three years, St. Paphnu- 
tius went to St. Antony to ask his advice whether this peni- 
tential course did not seem sufficient to prepare her for the 
benefit of reconciliatiqgn, and the holy communion. Saint 
Antony said St. Paul the Simple should be consulted; for 
God delights to reveal his will to the humble. They passed 
the night together in prayer. In the morning, St., Paul an- 
swered, that God had prepared a place in heaven for the 
penitent. Paphnutius therefore went to her cell to release 
her from her penance. The penitent, considering the in- 
scrutable judgments of God, and full of deep sentiments of 
compunction, and of her absolute unworthiness ever to be 
admitted to sing the divine praises in the company of the 
chaste spouses of Christ, earnestly begged she might be per- 
mitted to continue in her penitential state to the end of her 
life; but this Paphnutius would not suffer. She said that 
from the time of her coming thither she had: never ceased 
bewailing her sins, which she had always before her eyes. 
*‘ It is on this account,” said Paphnutius, ‘‘ that God has 
*‘ blotted them out.’? She therefore left her prison to live 
with the rest of the sisters. God, satisfied with her sacrifice, 
withdrew her out of this world fifteen days after her release- 
ment, about the year 348. She is honoured in the Greek 
Menologies on the eighth of October. See her life, written 
by an ancient Greek author, in Rosweide, p. 374. D’Andilly, 
Bulteau, and Villefore. : 


ST. PELAGIA, PENITENT. 


This saint had been a comedian at Antioch, even whilst she 
was a catechumen ; but afterward renounced that profession, 
and became a true penitent. The manner of her conversion 
is thus related in the Greek Menza, published by the em- 
peror Basil. The patriarch of Antioch having assembled a’ 
council of bishops in that city, St. Nonnus,® one of the 

(2) This St. Nonnus was successor to] (Conc. Calced. Act. 10.) he became bishop 
Ibas in the see of Edessa, (Liberatus, in | of Heliopolis in Syria. He is mentioned 
Breviar. c. 12.) and being recommended | in the Roman Martyrology on the second 


by the fathers of the council of Calcedon | of December. 4 
to Maximian, patriarch of Antioch, { ~ 


e 
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number, was commissioned to announce the word of God to 
the people. Accordingly he preached before the church of 
St. Julian martyr, in the presence of the other bishops. 
During the sermon, Pelagia passed that way richly adorned 
with jewels: ; and her Bean heightened with all the elegance 
of dress drew on her the attention of the whole assembly, 
except the bishops, who turned away their eyes from so scan- 
dalous an object. But Nonnus looking earnestly at Pelagia, 
cries out in the middle of his discourse: “ The Almighty in 
‘* his infinite goodness will shew mercy even to this woman, 
“‘ the work of his hands.’’ At these words, she stopt sud- 
denly, and, joining the audience, was so touched with remorse 
for her criminal life, that she shed abundance:of tears ; and 
immediately after the sermon she addressed herself to Non- 
nus, imploring him to instruct ber how to expiate her sins, 
and to prepare her for the grace of baptism. The holy 
penitent distributed all her goods among the poor, changed 
her name from Margaret to Pelagia, and resolved to spend 
the remainder of her life in the exercise of prayer, and the 
austerities of penance. After her baptism, which she re- 
ceived at the hands of Nonnus, she retired to Jerusalem, and 
having taken the religious veil,” shut herself up in a grotto 
on Mount Olivet, in the fifth age. Phocas, a monk of Crete, 
in the relation of his voyage from Palestine in 1185,‘ de- 
scribes Mount Olivet, and the grotto where the saint com- 
pleted the martyrdom of her penance, and where her relicks 
were preserved in anurn. St. Pelagia is mentioned on this 


Q) L, de locis sanctis, ap. Leonem Allat. in Symm. p.25. et ap. Papebroch, t. 2 
Maij. 


0) We are told by James, deacon of 
Heliopolis, that during the time of her 
penance, she was disguised in man’s 


clothes; but this can scarce be believed, 


as nothing but ignorance or necessity 
could have excused such a disguise, it 
being contrary to the law of nature. The 
Old. Testament calls it an abomination, 
Deuter. 22. The holy fathers, and coun- 
eils equally condemn it. See St. Ainbrose, 
Ep. 69. ad lrenzum ; St. Augustin, 1. 2. 
Solil. ¢. 16. Gangres. can. 13. Trullan. 
¢. 62. also can. Si qua mulier, dist. 30, 


&e, Perhaps the dress used by St. Pelagia 
might have suited either sex; for it is 
expressly said in the Menza that she took 
the religious veil, and the same may be 
collected from Theophanes, and Nice- 
phorus Callixtus, hist. 1. 14. c. 30. In the 
Menology of Basil, she is represented on 
the right side, as a woman of the world 
listening attentively to Saint Nonnus 
preaching, and on the left, in the dress of 


a religious, praying before the great 
church of Jerusalem. . 
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day in the Roman Martyrology, and in the Greek and Mus- 
covite Calendars ; but, in an ancient inscription on marble in 
Naples, on the fifth of October.” See her life written by 
James, deacon of Heliopolis in Syria, an eye-witness of her 
conversion and penance, ap. Rosweide, Vit. Partr. p. 374. 
The same is found in an ancient MS. in folio, on vellum well 
preserved, which formerly belonged to the abbey of Saint 
Edmundsbury in England, and is at present in the author’s 
possession. This MS. contains a fine collection in Latin of 
the lives of the Fathers of the desert, which Rosweide pub- 
lished from MSS. found in different libraries of the Low- 
countries. It were to be wished that the learned Jesuit had 
either suppressed, or distinguished by some mark, two or 
three spurious pieces, which are evidently the work of mo- 
dern Greeks. See also Theophanes in his chronology under 
the year 432; Nicephorus Callixtus, &c. 


ST. KEYNA, VIRGIN. 


Braghan, prince of part of Wales, who has left his name 
to Brecknockshire, was happy in an offspring of saints. The 
most famous were St. Canoc, who founded many monasteries 
in Ireland; and St. Keyna, surnamed by the Welch The 
Virgin, who lived a recluse in a wood in Somersetshire, at a 
distance from her own country, near the town of Cainsham, 
which seems so called from her, and stands on the Avon not 
far from Bristol. Spiral stones in the figure of serpents, have 
been found in that country, which some of the people pre- 
tend to have been serpents turned into stones by her 
prayers.) They seem either petrifications or sports of nature 
in uncommon crystallizations in a mineral soil. St. Keyna is 


(1) See Camden, Cressy, &c. 


(C) Our saint is not to be confounded | with St. Pelagia of Tarsus, who suffered. 
with St. Pelagia, virgin and martyr of] in the same persecution. . See the Mar- 
Antioch, who suffered under Dioclesian ; | tyrologies on the fourth of October; and 
on whom see St. Chrysostom, Panegyr.} Papebroke, t. 1. Maij, p. 747; the acts 
t. 2. p. 591. ed. Ben. Lambecius, Bibl. | of this saint in Metaphrastes are inter- 
vind. t.8. p.223. 249. 258. 262; andthe} polated.,’ , 
Martyrologies on the ninth of June., Nor 


* 
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said to have died in her own country in the fifth or sixth 
century. Many places in Wales are filled with monuments 
of the great veneration which was formerly paid to this saint. 
See her Acts in Capgrave, Alford, &c. 


OCTOBER IX. 
—»— 


ST. DIONYSIUS, BISHOP OF PARIS, AND 
HIS COMPANIONS, MM. 


From St. Greg. of Tours, Hist. Fran. }. 1. ¢.30. The Acts of their martyrdom ex- 
tant in Bosquet, Eccl. Gallic, Hist. t. 2. p. 68. 73. were compiled from oral re- 
lations about the seventh century, those which were writ by Massus, bishop of 
Paris under Constantius Chlorus, aimost cotemporary, not being then extant, 
See Rivet, Hist. Liter. t. 4. p. 38. t. 1. part 1. p. 305. part 2. p. 49. Tillemont, 
t. 4. p. 443. Dom Felibien, Hist. de l’'Abbaie de St. Denys, anno 1707, folio. 
Append. p. 162. Du Bois, Hist. Eccl. Paris. t. 1, Orsi, 1.7. n. 4. t. 3. p, 141. 

- 


A.D, | 272: 


‘Tue faith is said by some to have been planted in part of 
Gaul by St. Luke, and especially by St. Crescens, a disciple of 
St. Paul. The churches of Marseilles, Lyons, and Vienne 
were indebted for the light of the gospel to Asiatic or Greciar. 
preachers, though they had received their mission and orders 
_ from the apostolic see of Rome. For pope Innocent I. posi- 
tively affirms, that no one had established churches in the. 
Gauls, or in Spain or Africa but persons who had been 
ordained bishops by St. Peter and his successors. The history 
of the martyrs of Lyons and Vienne in 177, proves the 
flourishing state of those churches, in the second century. 
St. Irenaeus very much advanced the faith in Gaul, and left 
many eminent disciples behind him, though two of the most 


() Ep, ad Victr. Cone, t. 2 p. 1245. See June 2. 
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illustrious among them, Caius and St. Hippolytus, left Gaul 
and displayed their abilities and zeal in Italy and other foreign 
countries. Nevertheless, the light of the gospel did not 
spread its beams so early upon the remoter parts of Gaul, as 
is expressly affirmed by St. Sulpicius Severus,® and in the 
Acts of St. Saturninus. St.Germanus of Paris and seven 
other French bishops in a letter to St. Radegondes™ say, that 
the faith having been planted in Gaul, in the very birth of 
Christianity, made its progress slowly till the divine mercy sent 
thither St. Martin in 360. Nuterous churches, however, 
were established before that time in most parts of that coun- 
try, by seven bishops sent thither by the bishop-of Rome to 
preach the gospel. 


(3) Sulpic. Sev. 1. 2. p. 381.— Ap. S. Greg. Turon. 1, 9. c. 39. 


(4) Their names are St. Trophimus of 
Arles, St. Gatin of Tours, St. Paul of Nar- 
bonne, St. Saturninus of Toulouse, Saint 
Dionysius of Paris, St. Austremonius of 
Clermont, and St. Martialis of Limoges. 
St. Gregory of Tours, (Hist. Fr. 1. 1. . 28. 
p- 22. ed. Ruin.) quoting the Acts of the 
martyrdom of St. Saturninus, places the 
mission of all these preachers together in 
the consulate of Decius and Gratus, that 
is, in the year 250. Hence Tillemont, 
Baillet, and some other critics pretend 
the faith in Gaul was chiefly confined to 
the territory of Lyons and Vienne till the 
middle of the third century: in which 
they are certainly mistaken. For the 
Acts of St. Saturninus fix only the mission 
of St. Saturninus in the aforesaid year, 
and it is certain that several of the rest 
came into Gaul a considerable time before 
him. (See this demonstrated by F. Pagi, 
Ad an. 255. n. 6. Ruinart in Acta Sancti 
Saturnini. Dom Dionysius of Ste. Mar- 
the, Gallia Christ. Nova, t. I. p. 520, 
&e.) That Marcianus who favoured the 
error of Novatian, was bishop of Arles in 
the reign of Decius, is evident from Saint 
Cyprian, (ep. 67., Pam. 68, ed. Oxon.) 
who mentions his colleagues or fellow- 
bishops in Gaul, and that be had then sat 
many years at Arles. St. Regulus ‘was 
bishop of Arles before him, as appears 
from the ancient list of the bishops of 
that see, and from the sixty-seventh letter 


of St. Cyprian to St. Stephen. St. Tro- 
phimus preceded them both in that see, 
and must have preached in Gaul before 
St. Potninus was bishop of Lyons, seeing 
pope Zosimus testifies of St. Trophimus, 
that “‘ From the fountain of his preach- 
ing all the Gauls received the streams of 
faith.’ (Zosimus ep. ad epise. Gall. apud 
Baron. ad an. 417. Coutant, in epist. 
Pontif. Rom. De Marca, De Primat. 
p. 169.) Though some think the church 
of Lyons, founded by the Asiatics or 
Greeks may perhaps be excepted from 
this number; but nothing proves that 
St. Pothinus received not his orders at 
Arles or Rome; which the positive tes- 
timonies of St. Innocent I. and Zosimus 
seem clearly to evince. . Arles, being the 
metropolis of the first Roman province in. 
Gaul, and the seat of the prefect of all 
Gaul, and afterward of the prefect of the 
pretoriam, till, Maximian Herculeus, 
Constantius Chlorus, Cesar, and some 


others made Triers for some time the 


imperial seat in the West, it was natural. 
to presume that the first bishop estab- 
lished in Gaul, should fix his residence at 
Arles. That St. Paul made St. Crescens 
first bishop of Vienne is maintained by 


| De Marea, (ep. ad Henric. Vales. Eusebii 


ed. Vales. prefixa) Natalis Alexander, 
(Hist. Sec, 1. diss. 16.) and Michael 
Lequien, but denied by Du Bois, (Hist. 
Eccl, Paris. t. 1. p. 7.) and others; the 


4 
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Of all the Roman missionaries sent into Gaul St. Dionysius 
carried the faith the farthest into the country, fixing his see 
at Paris, and by him and his disciples the sees of Chartres, 
. Senlis, and Meaux were erected,” and shortly after, those of 
Cologn and others which we find in a flourishing condition, 
and governed by excellent pastors in the fourth century, 
witness St. Maternus of Cologn, &c. SS. Fuscian and Vic- 
toricus, Crispin and Crispinian, Rufinus and Valerius, Lucian 
of Beauvais, Quintin, Piaton, Regulus or Riticius of Senlis, 
and Marcellus are called disciples or fellow-labourers of Saint 
Dionysius, and came from Rome to preach the name of 
Christ in Gaul. We are assured in the Acts of the martyr- 
dom of St. Dionysius, that this zealous bishop built a church 


(3) Gallia Christ. Nova, t. I 


testimony of St. Epiphanius (Her. 51.) 
upon which that assertion is built, being 
very ambiguous. 

The popular traditions of several 
churches in Gaul which pretend they were 
founded by some of the apostles, or make 
their first bishops the immediate disciples 
ofthe apostles, are such that no stress 
can be Jaid on any of them, as Dionysius 
of Ste. Marthe, (Gallia Christian. Nova, 
t. {. Pref. et p. 510.) Rivet, (Hist. Liter. 
t. 1. p.304, &c.} and F. Longueval (Hist. 
de I’Kglise Gallic. t. 1. Diss. Prelim. 
Prop. 1 et 3.) confess. It cannot never- 
. theless be doubted but the faith had taken 
root in Gaul about the time of the 
apostles, seeing it was in a flourishing 
condition at Lyons in the second century, 
and had penetrated into Britain; and 
St. Irenwus urges against the heretics the 
tradition of the churches of Gaul, Ger- 
many, Egypt, and the East, all planted 
by the apostles. (1.1. ¢. 10.) Tertullian 
says, that the faith flourished in the dif- 
ferent nations of the Gauls, &c. (Tert. 
adv. Jude.c. 7.) Dionysius of Ste. Mar- 
the (Gallia Christian. Nova, t. 1.) de- 
monstrates the same of that early period, 
though the churches there were not yet 
Aumerous except about Arles, Marseilles, 
Lyons, and Vienne. Ado says St. Tro- 
phimus was made bishop of Arles by Saint 
Paul. As St. Trophimus was bishop be- 


p. 521. Rivet, t. 1. p. 308. 


fore the mission of St. Saturninus in 250, 
so it is not improbable that also some 
others of the five above-mentioned bishops 
came into Gaul before him, though the 
assertion of St. Gregory of Tours seems to 
shew that several of them arrived ,toge- 
ther about that time. St. Gatian of 
Tours is expressly said to have been sent 
by St. Fabian, who sat from the year 236 
to 250. That St. Dionysius of Paris, 
St. Saturninus, St. Austremonius, and 
St. Martialis were sent about the same 
time, and by the same pope, is what the 
testimony of St. Gregory of Tours con- 
firms, and Tillemont and other judicious 
modern French historians look upon as 
certain. The peace which the ehurch 
enjoyed under Philip was favourable to so 
numerous a mission. Some other mis- 
sionaries were sent from Rome after these 
seven, as St. Peregrinus, first bishop of 
Auxerre, and St. Genulphus of Cahors, 
sent by St. Sixtus fI. in 257, (ib. p. 108.) 
and probably several others, says Rivet. 
(Hist. Liter. t. 1. p. 309.) ° But the 
greatest part of the rest of the episcopal 
sees in Gaul were founded by the dis- 
ciples of the first seven Roman mission- 
aries, Thus Rivet doubts not but Saint 
Julian of Mans, and the first bishop of 
Angers were disciples of St. Gatian of 
Tours, 
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at Paris, and converted great numbers to the faith. A glorious 
martyrdom crowned his labeurs for the salvation of souls, and 
the exaltation of the name of Christ. He seems to have suf- 
fered in the persecution of Valerian in 272, though some 
moderns defer his death to the beginning pf the reign of 
Maximian Herculeus, who resided chiefly in Gaul from the 
year 286 to 292. Ado calls the judge by whom he was con- 
demned Fescenninus. The Acts of his martyrdom, Saint 
Gregory of Tours, Fortunatus, and the western martyr- 
ologists inform us, that after a long and cruel imprisonment 
he was bebeaded for the faith together with Rusticus, a priest, 
and Eleutherius, a deacon. The Acts add, that the bodies of 
the martyrs were thrown into the river Seine, but taken up, 
and honourably interred by a Christian lady named Catalla, 
not far from the place where they had been beheaded. The 
Christians soon. after burlt a chapel over theirtomb. In 469, 
through the pious exhortations of St. Genevieve, a church was 
raised upon the ruins of this chapel, which was a place of 
great devotion, much resorted to by pilgrims, as appears from 
the works of St. Gregory of Tours in many places, by which 
it is clear that this church stood without the walls of the city, 
though very near them. By a donation of Clotaire II. it ap- 
pears that here was then a religious community governed by 
an abbot. Dagobert, who died in 638, founded the great 
abbey in this place in which he was interred, and catlieks has 
been for many ages the usual burial-place of the French 
kings. Pepm and ip son Charlemagne were principal bene- 
factors to this monastery, which was magnificently rebuilt by 
abbot Suger. The relicks of SS. Dionysius, | Rusticus, and 
Eleutherius are kept here in three silver shrines.” The 


Vabbaie de St. Denys, and Gallia Christ. 
Nova. Lebeuf, Diss, t. 2. p.10. Taillot 
in bis Recherches critiques, historiques, 


| @) Montmartre or Mons Martyrum isa 
place anciently consecrated to the me- 
mory of these martyrs, who are said by 


some to have been there beheaded, and 
at first buried before their bodies were re- 
moved to the place where the abbey now 
stands ; but it is the opinion of many ju- 
dicipné: critics that the hodies of these 
martyrs’ were buried from the beginning 
upon the spot where the abbey was 
founded, See Dom Felibien, Hist. de 


it been two leagues’ distant. | 
this first chapel of St. Denis joined or/was 


et topographiques, an. 1772. 4to. on the 
first quarter called The City, thinks this 
first chapel could not have stood where 
the abbey stands ; for.it cannot be ima- 
gined that St. Genevieve, a tender virgin, 
should so often frequent it by night, had 
He thinks 
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miraculous cure of pope Stephen II. in this church has been 
already related. St. Dionysius of France is commonly 
called St. Denis from the French Denys. A portion of his 
relicks is said to be possessed by the abbey of St. Emmeran 
at Ratisbon.© 


Those apostolic pastors who converted so many nations to 
Christ, were men filled with his spirit, who regarded nothing 
but his glory, and acted and lived for him alone. Christ on 
earth never entertained any regard but for the glory of his 
Father, to whom he offered himself and his kingdom. Who- 
‘ever becomes his minister, must, in like manner,have no aim, 
‘no intention but to advance the divine honour: for this he 
must be dead to the world, and have bid adieu to it, that is, 
to all desires of honours, applause, pleasures, ‘riches or any 
earthly goods whatever. Such a one sees nothing in this 
world which he hopes or desires; nothing that he much 
fears: he seeks no composition with it while he is engaged 
in the cause of his master: no threats or apprehensions of 
terror from its persecution can damp his courage in defend- 
ing the honour of God, or cool his zeal for the salvation of 
souls, : 


ST. DOMNINUS, M. 


Being an officer of the bed-chamber to Maximian Her- 
culeus, when that emperor kept his court at Milan, in 304, 


(7) See note (8), on the life of St. Boniface, B. M. t. 6. p. 86. 


near the cathedral, according to the 
custom of those times. Whence the ca- 
thedral has always honoured him among 
its patrons. St. Genevieve persuaded the 
people to build a chapel under his invo- 
cation on the spot where the abbey was 
afterward founded. This abbey being 
plundered by the Normans and destroyed, 
the citizens built a chapel under his 
name, in the city, probably where the 


‘church of S. Denis de’ chartre is situated. 


Some moderns pretend this to have been 
the place of his prison. But we are in- 


formed by St. Gregory of Tours, 1. 8. c. 33. 


that the public, prison of Paris was near 
the western gate: it was burnt down in 


585, and transferred to the place near 
which this church stood: from which 
neighbourhood it was called S. Denis de 
Parisiaco Carcere, as was also the church 
of St. Symphorian’s in the same quarter, 
De Carcere. On this hill of Montmartre 
the idols of Mars and Mercury were wor- 
shipped before the conversion of the 
Gauls: whence it was called Movs Martis. 

(©) The bull of Leo 1X. produce’ at 
Ratisbon in favour of their pretended 
possession of the whole remains of Saint 
Denis, of which Possinus , disputes at 
large, is proved by ean and: ae Walon 
to be counterfeit. ied “tpi 
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the persecution raging with great violence, he fled secretly 
toward Rome ; but. was overtaken on the Claudian Way, be- 
tween Parma and Placentia, and beheaded upon the spot. 
He was buried in the same place, and his tomb was glorified 
by many miracles. A town which arose up there, and is now 
an episcopal see, is called from him Burgo-san-Domnino. 
See his Acts, and Tillemont, t. 5. p. 136. 


ST. GUISLAIN, ABBOT. 


The name of St. Guislain is famous in the lives of Saint 
Amand, St. Aubert, and St. Aldegondes. Having led some 
time an eremitical life in a forest in Haynault upon the river 
Haysne, for the benefit of many who desired to serve God 
under his direction, he founded there a monastery in 651, in 
honour of St. Peter and St. Paul, which he governed with 
great sanctity and prudence thirty-six years, under the rule of 
St. Basil, or of the eastern monks. By his exhortations two 
holy and illustrious sisters renounced the world, St. Vaudru, 
who, in 656, erected a monastery at a place called from a 
certain camp, Castri Locus,;now Mons; and St. Aldegondes, 
who erected a double monastery which gave rise to the town 
of Maubeuge. St. Guislain died on the ninth of October in 
681, and is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology. His: 
monastery, which was long called The Cell, exchanged the 
rule of Regular Canons to receive from St. Gerard that of 
St. Bennet, in 930. The little town which arose in the same 
place is a strong fortress. The lives of St. Guislain are all 
modern. See Fleury, |. 39. n. 30. 


ST. LEWIS BERTRAND, C. 
| 


Lewis was the son of John Lewis Bertrand, a royal notary, 
and was born at Valencia in Spain on the first of January 
1526. He was the eldest of nine children who, being all re- 
markable for their piety, were a proof how deep root virtue 
takes in the hearts of youth when it is imprinted in them by 
the good example and early instructions of pious parents. 
Lewis from his infancy loved retirement, prayed much and 
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with fervour, and practised mortifications of which his tender 
age seemed almost incapable. He ate very little, shunned 
all frivolous amusements and recreations, and whatever 
served to flatter the senses in diet or other things; and when 
he could deceive the vigilance of his mother, he slept on the 
bare ground. He was often found on his knees in some 
secret part of the house, and seemed by his teachable dispo- 
sition, and sincere humility of soul to have inherited the 
spirit of St. Vincent Ferrer, to whom he was related by blood. 
When he went abroad to the schools, he redoubled his watch- 
fulness over himself, lest necessary commerce with the world 
should weaken the sentiments of piety in his breast. He 
never lost sight of the divine presence, and seeking the Lord 
in the simplicity of his heart, he deserved to hear his voice in 
pious books and devout prayer, which he made his most | 
familiar entertainment. He sought no company but that of 
the virtuous. At fifteen years of age he desired to take the 
religious habit among the Dominicans. His father opposed 
his inclination on account of the tenderness of his age and 
constitution; and the prior of that Order at Valencia could 
not but paya regard to his remonstrance. These delays only | 
increased the ardour of the postulant’s desires. The next. 
prior was the celebrated F. John Mico, who had been brought 
up a poor shepherd in the mountains of Albaida, in which 
employment he had learned to contemplate God in the 
works of the creation. By repeating to his fellow-shepherds 
the instructions he learned from pious books and sermons, 
he induced many to embrace the practice of perfect virtue. 
He afterward became an eminent doctor among the Domi- 
nican friars, introduced a reform of that Order in Spain, was 
a great preacher, and an apostle of some of the Moors in 
Spain. He wrote several works of piety and holy medita- 
tions, full of unction and science in the interior life. This 
great servant of God gave the habit to young Bertrand, and 
conducted the fervent novice in the path of true virtue by the 
love of the cross and humiliations, the contempt of earthly 
iii and the e exercises sof pgntcligl ip Ago and a 5 


(4) Part of F, Mico’s meditations are translated into English, sft 
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teaching him that a soul gains more advantages by patience 
in spiritual dryness and privations, than by consolations and 
supernatural favours. 

When the saint was ordained priest he usually said mass 
every day; he prepared himself to offer that adorable 
sacrifice by spending always some hours in prayer and in 
exercises of holy compunction, by which, and often by the 
sacrament of confession, he endeavoured diligently to purify 
his soul] from the least stains it might have contracted, to cor- 
rect the least irregularities and disorders which easily steal 
into our affections, and to cleanse them from all the poison 
of self-luve which is so apt secretly to infect them. For being 
filled with a holy dread of the divine judgments, and the 
deepest sense and awe of the infinite justice, sanctity, and 
purity of God, with the most innocent life he joined the 
practice of the most severe constant penance. And he 
seemed desirous to set no bounds to the fervour of his com- 
punction before he approached the holy mysteries. His 
angelical modesty#the ardour of his love, the impression of 
which seemed to appear in his countenance, and the torrents 
of tears which he usually shed at the altar, inspired with 
tender devotion all persons that heard his mass. Being made 
master of novices in 1551, both by his example and words he. 
taught them sincerely and perfectly to renounce the world 
and their own will, to conceive an entire distrust in them- 
selves, and by a'spirit of prayer closely to unite their souls to 
God. The saint’s talents did not at first appear promising 
for the pulpit; nevertheless, being employed in that sacred 
function, he overcame all difficulties, and his discourses pro-. 
duced incredible fruit, because they were animated with zeal 
and charity, and breathed a spirit of sincere piety and hu- 
mility.. In 1557, a pestilence raging in the kingdom of 
Valencia, the saint knew no danger, and spared no pains in 
exhorting and assisting the sick, and in burying the dead. He 
who cheerfully exposed his life for his brethren during this 
cdlamity; when it was over, obtained of his superiors, by 
earnest importunities, leave to preach.the gospel to. the 
savages in bu ase yen was a most Ree and dangerous 
mission. <5 diy | i 
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St. Lewis embarked at Seville in 1562, with another friar 
of his Order; and during the voyage, by his daily exhorta- 
tions and instructions, he brought all the sailors to a reforma- 
tion of their lives. The vessel in which he sailed Janded in 
Golden Castile, in South America, and the saint repaired to 
the convent of his Order in that province. Without the 
least thought of allowing himself any rest, or taking any re- 
Ehcuvenehit? after the Petes of his journey, he prepared 
himself by severe fasts and watchings to open his mission. 
During the course of his mission in hibee parts he lay often . 
in the open air, and usually on the ground, or on pieces of 
wood, which formed rather a rack than a bed; by refusing 
the ordinary succours which missionaries in those parts fur- 
nished themselves with, he often suffered the utmost severi- 
ties of hunger and other inconveniencies. The gifts of 
tongues, of prophecy, and of miracles, were favours con- 
ferred by heaven on this new apostle, as the authentic history 
of his life, and the bull of his canonization, assure us. In the 
isthmus of Panama, the isle of Tobago, and the province of - 
Carthagena, in the space of three years, he converted to 
Christ above ten thousand souls, and baptized all the inhabi- 
tants of the city of Tubara, and the places adjoining. He 
then preached with like fruit at Cipacoa. The savages at 
Paluato, still more enslaved to their passions than to their 
idols, resisted the light of heaven. The prayers, tears, and 
mortifications which the saint offered up for them seemed: at 
that time to be lost; but afterward produced the most 
plentiful harvest. In that manner it. pleases God frequently 
to try the patience and perseverance of his most faithful - 
Ministers. The next mission which the saint undertook was 
among the Caribbees, who are looked upon as the most 
brutal, barbarous, and unteachable people of the human 
race. The holy preacher making no account of the sacrifice 
of his life, penetrated alone through the forests, and over the 
mountains of Guiana, which they inhabit; neither was the 
divine seed altogether barren among these barbarians, and 
several even of their priests were baptized by our saint. 
The inhabitants of the mountains of St. Martha received him 
as an angel sent from heaven, and he baptized there about 
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fifteen thousand persons. One thousand five hundred In- 
dians followed him thither from Paluato, and having been 
instructed in the faith, were baptized’ by him and his compa- 
nions. (In the country of Monpaia, and in the isle of Saint 
Thomas, the saint gained a new people to Christ, and new 
triumphs to the church. Heaven protected him more than 
once from all attempts made upon his life by poison, the 
sword, and other ways. He foretold many things to come, 
and in the city of Carthagena raised a dead woman to life. 
Pierced to the quick to see the avarice and cruelty of several 
Spanish adventurers in the Indies, and not being able to find 
any means of putting a stop to those evils, he was desirous to 
seek redress in Spain; and about that time he was recalled 
thither by his superiors’. He sailed from Carthagena in 
America, and arrived at Seville in 1569, whence he returned 
to Valencia. He was appointed successively prior of two 
convents of his Order, and wonderfully revived in them 
both the primitive spirit of their holy founder. Among 
many other predictions he foretold the conversion of John 
Adorno, a noble Genoese, and that he would institute a new 
religious Congregation ; which was verified by that of the ~ 
Regular Clerks, called Minors, whom he afterward founded. 
St. Teresa consulted St. Lewis, and received great comfort 
from his advice under her greatest difficulties. When she 
wrote to him about her design of establishing a reformation 
of the Carmelite Order, he sent her the following answer: 
‘< Because the honour of God is highly concerned in your 
“‘‘ intended undertaking, I took some time to recommend it 
-* to him by my poor prayers, For this reason I deferred so 
‘Jong my answer, I now bid you take courage in the name 
“* of the Lord, who will favour you. It isin his name that I 
‘‘ assure you your reformation will be, within the space 
“of fifty years, one of the most illustrious Ordena” in be 
‘¢ church.” 

St. Lewis preached the divine word during pera years, 
without intermission, in several diocesses in Spain. He 
trained up many excellent preachers, who succeeded him in 
the ministry of the word in that and the following ages. The 
first lesson he gave them was, that humble and fervent prayer 
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must always be the principal preparation of the. preacher; 
for words without works will néver have the power to touch 
or change hearts. Words must be animated by the spirit of 
prayer, and must derive their force and efficacy from this 
source, or they will be little more than an empty sound. A 
want of feeling in the preacher never fails to leave the 
hearers cold, how much soever his eloquence may tickle their 
ears; and as for those who court applause, and preach them- 
selves rather than the word of God, their studied affectation 
or vanity alienates and disgusts those that hear them; but 
the language of the heart is almost irresistible. Our saint 
inculcated that preachers must not judge of the fruit of their 
sermons by the applause of men, but by their tears, and by 
the change of their manners. If, said he, they lay aside 
enmities, "forgive injuries, avoid the occasions of sin and 
scandals, and reform their conduct by your discourses, then 
say that the good seed is fallen on a good soil; but give all 
glory to God alone, and acknowledge yourselves unprofitable 
servants.” He first practised these rules himself, especially 


' () At that time there flourished in the 
same Order in Spain two other eminent 
servants of God, who, by their learning, 
zealous labours, and experience in an 
interior life, exceedingly promoted the 
cause of true piety. F. Lewis of Gra- 
nada, and Bartholomew de Martyribus. 


«The former was born at Granada, of 


mean parentage, in 1504, and was in- 
debted for his education to the marquis 
of Mondejar. In the year 1524, the 
nineteenth of his age, he took the reli- 
gious habit in the Dominicans’ convent 
in Granada, which had been then lately 
founded by king Ferdinand. The young 
novice studied in all things to have no 
other view than the glory of God. All 
his moments were consecrated to prayer 
and. the other exercises of his holy state, 
His external employments and his studies 
seemed, by his constant recollection and 
attention to the divine presence, as it 
were, a continued prayer. He spoke very 
little; meditated much, and though he 
read all good authors to store in his mind 
a treasure of whatever seemed beautiful, 
solid, or useful in their works, he was 


much more solicitous to digest what be 
read, and to render all his knowledge 
clear, just, regular, and methodical. And 
it was his chiefest care to make every 
thing subservient to devotion and piety. 
Inthe excellent rules which he lays down 
for the method of religious persons apply- 
ing themselves tuo studies, he laments 
that great numbers by them suffer ship- 
wreek of their devotion. For as the 
male children of the Israelites in Egypt 
were no sooner brought into life, but by 
the order of Pharaoh they were drowned ; 
so these souls drown in such studies the 
spirit of devotion which they had just 
begun to conceive. To prevent this 
dreadful abuse, he will have such stu- 
dents to be sincerely persuaded that these 
studies often wound eur souls, and inspire 
a science which puffs up; to guard against 
which evil they must continually lament 
the miserable necessity which we lie 
under of listening sometimes to the mas- 
ters of this world for our improvement 
in. necessary science, whilst we ought to 
listen to God alone by meditating on his 
divine word. The dangerous wounds of 
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by cultivating in his soul the most profound humility, and an 
eminent spirit of prayer. His humility never appeared more 
remarkable than when it was put to the most dangerous trial, _ 


these studies are only to be avoided by 
keeping our mind closely united to God 
‘im thein, and by always remembering 
that, to divest ourselves of the old man, 
and to put on the new, is not an affair 
of small importance, or the work of a 
few days, but requires our utmost and 
most constant application. (See Gra- 
nada, Tr. on Prayer, part. 2. § viii. c. 4.) 
This holy man had’ preached many years 
to himself in solitude, applying to him- 
self, and imprinting deeply in his own 
soul, the most perfect maxims of all 
Christian virtues, before he began to an- 
nounce the same to others. This he 
afterward did with incredible fruit, chiefly 
at Granada, Valadolid, Evora, and Lis- 
bon. Cardinal Henry, infant of Portu- 
gal, archbishop of Evora, with much dif- 
ficulty drew this apostolic man to that 
city, and committed to him the direction 
of bis conscience, and of all his important 
affairs. Queen Catharine, regent of Por- 
tugal, afterward chose him her confessor 
and counsellos, and obliged him to reside 
at Lisbon.  Inflexible was his constancy 
in refusing all ecclesiastical dignities, 
especially the archbishopric of Braga, 
which burden he contrived to put on the 
shoulders of his colleague, the celebrated 
Bartholomew. de Martyribus, whom he 
obliged, as his provincial, to accept the 
same. The dignity of cardinal was mo- 
destly shunned by Lewis with no less 
resolution. He died on the thirty-first 
of December, in 1588. His first work 
was his excellent Treatise on Prayer, 
than which few books of this kind are 
extant more useful. The Sinner’s Guide 
he composed in 1555, whilst he was prior 
at Badajoz, which of all his works is the 
best wrote, and has been blessed with 
incredible success in the conversion of 
innumerable souls. All who aspire to 
the happiness of truly serving God, will 
find, in the serious perusal of this work, 


the strongest incentives to fervour. - It: 


was followed by his Memorial of a Chris- 
tian Life, by his meditations, and other 
such treatises. To instruct preachers in 
the rules proper for discharging that im- 
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large volumes in folio. 


portant duty, he wrote his Church Rhe- 
toric, full. of excellent remarks, as is set 
forth in the preface to the French trans- 
lation. In his book, On the Conversion 
of the Indians, he instructs the mission- 
aries in what manner they ought gently 
to insinuate the Christian truths into 
the minds of infidels, beginning by the 
moral precepts, and the motives of credi- 
bility before the mysteries are expounded. 

The works of this eminent, contemp- 
lative, and apostolical man have been 
translated into most languages of Europe; 
also into the Persian, Chinese, and those 
both of the East and West Indies, and 
were commended by an express brief of 
pope Gregory XIII. and by St. Francis 
of Sales, (1. 1. ep. 34.) who advises every 
clergyman to procure them, to make 
them his second breviary, and daily to 
meditate on some part or other of them, 
beginning with the Sinner’s Guide, then 
proceeding to the Memorial, after this to 
the rest in order. This, he says, was the 
practice of St. Charles Borromeo, who 
preached no other theology than what 
he learned chiefly in these books, and 
who, in aletter to Pope Pius IV. prefers 
the works of Granada to all others of the 
kind. See Touron, (Hist. des Hommes 


| Iilustr. t..4. p. 558.) Echard, (Bibl. 


Script. Ord. S. Domin. t. 2. p. 288.) and 
the Life of Lewis of Granada, prefixed to 
the Latin edition of his works in three 
In the first we’ 
have his excellent large and small Cate- 


chism; his Method of catechizing the: 


Indians ; Common-place books on pious 
subjects; and his Church Rhetoric on 
the method of preaching. In the second 
tome are contained sermons, and other 
moral tracts. In the third, the Sinner’s 
Guide. Treatise on Prayer, on the Eu- 
charist, Memorial of -a: Christian Life, 
the Discipline of a Spiritual Life; on 
the Incarnation, on Scruples, the Life 
of the Ven John of Avila, some time his’ 
master in a spiritual life, &c. The 
French edition of his works in 8vo. isin 
request. F, Lewis died on'the thirty-first: 
of Deeemfber 1518, aged eighty-four. | 
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When all persons with loud 


acclamations. called him a saint and an apostle, and treated 
him with the .highest esteem, then the fear of the divine 


Dom Bartholomew de Martyribus re- 
ceived this surname from the church 
in which he was baptized ‘at Lisbon, in 
which city he was born in 1514, of pious 
parents, whose favourite virtues were 
devotion, and a boundless charity to the 
poor. Their good economy supplied 
them with a constant fund for alms be- 
yond the ordivary abilities of persons of 
their circumstances in a middle condi- 
tion of life. Bartholomew from his in- 
fancy was made by his mother the bearer 
of the charitable relief which she secretly 
sent to distressed families, such especially 
as were fallen from a state of opulence. 
He made his solemn vows in the royal 
convent of the Dominicans at Lisbon in 
1529, being fifteen years and six months 
old. The will of his superiors was always 
his, and an eminent spirit of prayer was 
in his soul the foundation of all interior 
virtues. His reputation for learning and 
piety whilst he taught theology in several 
houses, and was employed in several 
offices in his Order, made the greatest 
personages in the court of Portugal to 
seek his acquaintance. In all his em- 
ployments he walked always in the pre- 
sence of God, studying to pay to him a 
constant interior homage of spiritual 
aduration and worship. This practice 
he always inculcated to those who had 
the happiness ever to fall under his care. 
Exterior virtues, as he used to say, have 
their root in the affections of the soul; 
if these be well regulated by perpetual 
watchfuiness over ourselves, and fervent 
interior exercises, our exterior wil! be 
regulated as it were of course. The per- 
fect disinterestedness of the servant of 
God, his contempt of earthly things, and 
the disengagement of his affections from 
creatures; his sublime gift of prayer, 
and zeal for the honour of God and the 
Salvation of souls, were virtues which 
qualified him for the most arduous apos- 
tolic functions. Being compelled in 1558, 
to receive the episcopal consecration, and 
raised to the see of Braga, the first in the 
kingdom of Portngal, the alarms which 
this: promotion gave him, and the vio- 
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lence he offered himself in making this 
sacrifice, threw him into a dangerous fit 
of illness. In this dignity the poverty 
and austerity in which he continued to 
live, the exact regulation of his time 
and functions, the good order of his house- 
hold, the modesty and edifying deport- 
ment of all those who composed it, his 
immense charities, and his care of the 
whole diocess, were proofs of his extraor- 
dinary virtue and prudence, and the ad- 
miration of all Spain. Nor was he held 
in less veneration at Trent, where he 
assisted at the general council, in which, 
when some out of respect would have no 
canons enacted for the reformation of 
cardinals, he strenuously insisted that 
the more eminent the dignity of persons 
is in the church, the greater is the obli- 
gation of the strictest canons for the re- 
formation of their manners. In that 
eouncil he vigorously maintained that 
the obligation of residence in pastors of 
the church is of divine right and precept, 
consequently indispensable. Certainly 
no considerable absence from their flocks 
can ever be excused in any, unless for 
publie great necessities of the church. 
“Fo what a pass are matters brought,” 
said our zealous prelate, “* since they to 
whom God has given ebarge of his church 
pretend to make it a debatable point 
whether they are obliged to abide with 
her ! Who could bear with aservant who 
is intrusted with the care of his master’s 
children, yet should dispute whether he 
was obliged to be near them! What 


‘should we say of a mother who should 


abandon her babe which she suckles! or 
of a shepherd who should leave his flock 
in the fields amidst wolves !— What! 
shall we doubt that we are bound per- 
sonally to watch over these for whom 
we are bound to Jay down our lives, if 
their salvation requires it! We owe our 
life to them for their spiritual necessities 
more than to ourselves for any temporal 
ends,” &c. 

This great prelate, long before this 
council, was extremely affected one day 
in the visitation of his diocess, upon see- 
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judgments made the deepest impression upon his soul. 
With his apostolic labours he joined assiduous prayer and 
abundant tears for the conversion of sinners; and in this he 


ing a shepherd’s boy watching sheep in 
the midst of a violent shower of rain, 
without daring to take shelter in a neigh- 
bouring cave, lest a wolf should break in 
upon-the sheep, of some fox rum away 
with alamb. How much more watchful 
ought a pastor of souls to be in protect- 
ing them from the snares of the devil! 
said this true pastor with the most feeling 


emotion. From Trent he took a journey: 


to Rome, where he was received with ex- 
traordinary marks of esteem by pope 
Pius IV. and all the prelates of his court, 
especially by St. Charles Borromeo, who 
opened to him the secrets of his conscience, 
that he might be guided by him in the 
path in which God should direct him to 
walk, that he might fulfil his holy will. 
Our’archbishop returned from Rome to 
Trent, where the council was closed after 
the twenty-fifth session, in December 
1563. 
before, but had been assembled only five 
years ; two under Paul III. in ten ses« 
sions, one under Julius ITI, in six sessions, 
and two under Pius IV. in nine sessions. 
Between the two last. popes, two others, 
Marcellus IH. and Paul IV. had sat, but 
the council was not held in their time. 
Tke archbishop of Braga, in his return 
to. Portugal, was received. with, extra- 
erdinary honour at Avignon by the vice- 
legate, who gave him the following aec- 
eount of two bishops-who had been at 
Trent. Leaning to Lutheranism, they 
went to the council as spies to condemn 
its decrees; but by assisting at the con- 
ferences and deliberations, in which. all 
points were discussed before the decisions, 
they were edified by, observing the ex- 
treme difference of the method which the 
reformers pursued, who, in their deliber- 
ations about. faith, consulted only. their 
own private opinions, caprice, and fancy, 
. wod that held by the Catholics, who 
weighed every. thing in the balance of 
the sanctuary, and by the most careful 
search into the constant and _ primitive 
tradition, and the faith of all nations, 
set the true doctrine of. Christ in a clear 
light. One of them was afterward. sin- 


It had been called eighteen years } 


gularly zealous and successful in confut- 
ing and converting the Calvinists, and 
other sectaries. (Fouron, t. 4. p. 645.) 
Don Bartholomew visited with incredible 
zeal and care his whole diocess, even the 
exempted churches of military Orders, 
and others; though this was not com- 


passed without lawsuits, and other diffi- . 


culties,which, by his invincible constancy 
and. the weight of his authority, he over- 
came. He every where reformed disor- 
ders, and put in. execution the wholesome 
decrees framed by the council at Trent. 
A long history would. be requisite to re- 


| late the wonderful conversions which he 
| wrought of many obstinate sinners, and 
| other fruits of his piety and zeal; the 


edifying examples. of his charity and hu- 


mility, and the meekness and patience 


with which he suffered the most atrocious 


| injuries. Legiad ath 
In 1578, king Sebastian I. in the > 
twenty-fourth year of his age, sailed into 


Africa with thirteen thousand foot, and 


- fifteen hundred horse, to restore Maho- 
met, the late king of Morocco, who had 
, been dethroned by his uncle Muley 
/Moluc; but, in the same battle, three 
| kings perished. Sebastian was killed in 


the action, after having fought six hours 


/ With incredible valour; Muley: Moluc 
_ died of sickness, whilst he was giving his 
_orders to his last breath, and Mahomet 
was drowned in his flight. 
‘Don Henry, uncle to the late king, 
sixty-four years of age, ascended the 
‘throne in Portugal, but died in the be- 
_ ginning of the year 1580, not having sup- 
ported on tbe throne the high reputation 
he had acquired in a private life, 
his demise, Philip IL. of Spain put in his 
pretensions, and took possession of the 
crown of Portugal. Soon) after this re- 
-volution, Don Bartholomew obtained of 
_pope Gregory XIII. and king Philip the _ 
leave which that pope and. Pius IV, and V. 
‘had often refused him, of resigning his 
_archbishoprie. 
-cution on the twentieth of February 1582, 


The cardinal 


Upon 


This he carried into exe- 


retiring to the convent of his, Order,at 


Viana, in which he begged, for charity - 
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earnestly exhorted all devout Christians to join him, and-to 
call in-all: the mourners of the earth, and all creatures, that 
by their anited lowd cries and perseverance they might move 
thie tender bowels of the divine mercy to compassion for so 
many souls that ave blind amidst the greatest spirituak 
miseries, and sport themselves, without thinking of their 
danger, on the brink of eternal perdition. His thirst for 
their salvation made him cheerfully meet all dangers, and 
regard labours and fatigues as the greatest pleasures. Crosses 
were always his joy, and his continual austerities‘'and penance 
made his whole hfe a long martyrdom. The two last years 
of his life he was afflicted with painful colics, and frequent 
fevers, under. which it was his constant prayer to say with 
St. Austin: ‘* Here cut, here burn, here spare not, that I 
** may find mercy for eternity.” Under his infirmities it was 
wonderful with what zeal and alacrity he continued his peni- 
tential austerities, and his apostolic labours, In 1580 he 
preached the Lent at Xativa, and went thence to preach in 
the cathedral at Valencia, where he was carried sick from the 
pulpit to the bed, from which he-never rose. Amidst the 
tears of all about him he appeared cheerful at the approach 
of death, having foretold the very day to several friends in 
secret, almost a year before ; in particular to the archbishop 


of Valencia, and the prior of 


the smallest cell in the house to be al- 
lowed him. He-comforted his afflicted 
flock with heavenly instructions; and 
with tender exhortations to his clergy, 
he assured them he would never cease, 
in imitation of Moses on the mountain, 
to implore the divine succours for them, 
with hands lifted up to heaven, whilst 
they, like Joshua, should conduct the 
army of the Lord into the land of pro- 
mise, and should fight against the ene- 
mies of his people. In this retirement 
he spent eight years in fervent contem- 
plation, in which his soul was closely 
united to God by the most perfect exer- 
eises of ardent love. He joined the 
practices of the most austere penance, 
being entirely taken up with the desire 
of dying perfectly to himself, that he 
might live only by the spirit of Jesus 


the Carthusians. The arch- 


Christ. After a lingering sickness, he 
happily died on the sixteenth of July, 
1590, being seventy-six years old, Several 
miracles are ascribed to him by his his- 
torians, both living and after his death. 
Lewis of Granada, who died a year and 
a half before this holy prelate, wrote a 
short account of his virtues and principal 
actions, His life is written by three 
other good authors, who were his cotem- 
poraries, particularly by Lewis de Sousa, 
a Portuguese Dominican; from which, 
and other memoirs, the edifying and much 
esteemd history of this holy archbishop is 
compiled in French, in quarto,which work 
is by some ascribed to the Dominicans 
at Paris, but more justly by Touron 
(t. 4, p. 593.) to M. Isaac le Maitre, or 
Sacy. A new edition of Sousa’s work 
was given at Lisbon in 1763. 
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bishop would attend the saint during his illness, and admi- 
nistered his remedies and broths with his own hand. The 
holy man gave up his soul to God, amidst his prayers, in 
company with all the brethren of his convent, on the ninth 
of October 1581, being fifty-five years old. Many miraculous 
cures attested his favour with God. He was beatified by 
Paul V. in 1608, and canonized by Clement X, in 1671. See 


the bull of his canonization, and his life written by F. Vincent — 
Justinian Antist, Dominican of Valencia, printed at Saragossa. 


and. Valencia in 1582; and again most accurately by John 
Lopez, bishop of sAgeeaeast See also Touron, Hommes 
Illustr. t. 4. p.485. 
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His life compiled by F. Ribadeneira, who was nine years his confessor, i is the master- 
piece of that pious author, who, by his acquaintance with the holy man, and his 
own experience in an interior life, was excellently qualified to animate in his ex- 
pression. the narrative of the actions of the saint with that spirit with which they 
‘were performed, The Latin translation of this life by F. And. Scot is looser than 
that extant in old French, made by the lord of Betencour. This valuable work is 
exceedingly improved by F. Verjus, a French Jesuit, who has retained the entire 

- spirit and piety: of the original, inthe life he has compiled of this saint, in a 
smooth, elegant, and florid style; in which performance he had also recourse to 
the life of St. Francis Borgia, wrote by F. Eusebius of Nieremberg, in 1644, toa 
third life, which was only in MS. though wrote the first in time, soon after the 
saint’s death, by F. Dionysius Vasquez, who had been nine years the saint’s con- 
fessor, and had lived with him a much longer time. This MS. history wants 
method: the youn) is kept in the professed house of the Jesuits at Valencia in 
Spain. F. Verjus also quotes large MSS. memorials with which he was furnished 

_ by the saint’s descendants, who flourish to this day in several illustrious branches 
in Spain, the chief of which is the duke of Gandia. See also F. Orlandini, Hist. 
Societ. 1.8. and chiefly F. Sachini, ‘ib. t. 3. or Borgia, Likewise F. Bartoli’s 
curious additional anecdotes of this history collected from the archives of the 
Professed House at t Rome, Poe 


A.D. 1572. 
Many Christians seem afraid of following Jes esus sO heist with 
their whole hearts, and live as if they were for compounding 
with God and the world, These persons have a very, false 
idea of virtue, which they. measure only by their want. of 
courage. If they once opened their hearts to the divine 
grace, and were sincerely resolved to spare nothing that they 
might | learn to die to themselves, and to put on the spirit, of 


Christ, they would find all. their pretended difficulties to; be 
only st shadows ; for, by the omnipotent. power of Brace, the 
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roughest deserts are changed into smooth and agreeable paths 
under the feet of the just man. This St. esinct Borgia ex- 
perienced, both in a private life in the world, at court, ina 
religious retirement, and in the functions of an apostolic life. 
St. Francis Borgia, fourth duke of Gandia, and third general 
of the Jesuits, was son to John Borgia, ‘duke of Gandia, and 
grandee of Spain, and of Joanna of Arragon, daughter of 
Alphonso, natural son to Ferdinand V. cary of ay who 
was also regent of Castile for his daughter, Joanna, and his 
grandson Charles, afterward emperor. Ferdinand, who, by 
taking Granada in 1491, had put an end to the reign of the 
Moors in Spain, and by marrying Isabel, the heiress of 
Castile, united that whole monarchy in his family, was great- 
grandfather to our saint. The family of Borgia or Borja, 
had long flourished in Spain; but received a new lustre by 
the exaltation of cardinal Al phonso Bor gia to the pontificate, 
under the name of Calixtus II. in 1455. St. Francis was 
born in 1510, at Gandia, a town which was the chief seat of 
the family, in the kingdom of Valencia. His piouvs mother 
had a great devotion to St. Francis of Assisium, and in the 
pangs of a dangerous labour made a vow, that if she brought’ 
forth a son, He should be called Francis, As soon, as,,he 
began to speak, his parents taught him to pronounce the holy 
names of Jesus and Mary, which he used often td repeat with 
wonderful seriousness.’ At five years of age he recited every 
day on his knees the chief parts of the chtechisin:’ ‘All his 
diversion was to set up pious pictures, make little altars, 
imitate the ceremonies of the church, and teach them the 
little boys who were his‘.pages/.. From the cradle he was 
tnild, modest, patient, and affable to all. The noble senti- 
ments of oratitude’ and. generosity which he'thén began to 
discover, were certain presages of an innate greatness of souls 
the former being insé parable from a goodness of heart, and> 
the latter, when regulated by ‘prudence and charity, being 
the greatest \ ‘virtue of a prince, who is raised above others 
only, that he’ may ‘govern, and do &odd to mankind, © 
Frais, at seven | years of age coule read his mother tongue, 
and the Latin dlfice of ‘the Blessétl Virgin very distinctly. “His 
father, therefore; thought ittime for him to learn writing and 


*“ 
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grammar; for which purpose he appointed him a preceptor 
of known prudence, learning, and piety, who was called 
doctor Ferdinand. At the same time he was furnished with 
a governor, whose business it was at different hours to fashion 
the young prince to the exercises that were suitable to his 
birth, in proportion as his age was capable of them. It was 
the first care of the parents, in the choice of the masters 
whom they placed about their son, that they were persons of 
uncommon piety, whose example might be a continual lesson 
of virtue, and whose instructions should all‘ ultimately tend 
to the grafting in bis mind true sentiments of morality and 
religion, without which all other accomplishments lose their 
value. Learning, good breeding, and other such qualifica- 
tions, are useful. and necessary instructions and helps; but 
these never make thé man: every one is properly only such 
as the principles and maxims are by which he is governed. 
It is by these that a man’s life is guided ; if they are false or 
depraved, his understanding is deprived of the light of truth, 
his heart is corrupted, and it is impossible he should not go 
astray, and fall headlong down the precipices which the 
world and his passions prepare for him. It is therefore the 
first duty of every parent and master to study, by every 
means, to cure the passions of a youth, to begin this by re- 
pressing their exterior effects, and removing all occasions and 
incentives; then to instil into their minds the strongest anti- 
dotes, by which he may be enabled and encouraged to expel 
their poison : and for this task no age is too early or tender ; 
for if the mind has once taken any wrong bent, it becomes 
infinitely more painful and difficult to redress it. Opportu- 
nities are also to be taken in all studies of seasonably and 
strongly inculcating short lessons of religion, and all virtues. 
By this means their seeds are to be sown in such a manner in 
a tender heart, that they may shoot deep roots, and gather 
such strength as to be proof against all storms. Our saint 
was blessed by God with such dispositions to virtue, and so 
good a capacity for his studies, that in all these parts of his 
education his masters found this task both agreeable and 
easy. Before he was ten years old he began to take won- 
derful delight in hearing sermons, and spent much time in 
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devotion, being tenderly affected to the Passion of our divine 
Redeemer, which he honoured with certain daily exercises. 
In his tenth year, his pious: mother fell dangerously ill; on. 
which occasion, Francis, shutting himself up in his chamber, 
prayed for her with abundance of tears, and after his devo- 
tions, took. a:sharp ‘discipline.a long time together. . This 
was the. first time he used that: practice of mortification, 
which he afterward frequently made a part of his penance. 
It pleased, God that the dutchess, died of that distemper in 
1520. | This los’ cost Francis many tears, though he mode- 
rated his grief by his entire resignation to the divine will. 
Her pious counsels had always been to bim a great.’ a to 


virtue; and he took care never to forget them. . 
At that time Spain was filled with taal and insurrections 
of the common. ppeple against >the rescnor’ @\: The: netisie 


(@) Ferdinand V. bev A vn Meaty king 
of Castile in 1474, in the right of his wife, 
Isabel, sister to that king ; and, in 1479, 
upon the death of his father, John Il. 
king of Arragon, inherited that kingdom. 
In 149%, on the second of January, he 
took Ciera, and extinguished the reign 
of the Moors in Spain, above seven hun- 
dred years after they had settled them- 
selves there. In the following March. he 
banished the Jews out of Spain, to the 


amount of eight hundred thousand souls. 


In 1496, he was styled by.the pope the 
Catholic king. His eldest, surviving 
daughter, Joanna, married Philip arch- 
duke of Austria, the emperor Maximi- 
lian’s son, by whom she had two sons, 


Charles, born at Ghent in 1500, and. 


Ferdinand, who were afterward succes- 
sively emperors of Germany. 
Isabel, called also Elizabeth, dying in 


1504, Ferdinand, who only reigned in’ 
her right, was obliged to leave the crown, 


of Castile to his daughter Joanna, though 
she was distracted, and continued gene- 
rally confined first in Flanders and after- 
ward in Spain. Her husband Philip I. 
governed Castile in her right almost two 
years, till hig death, in 1506, the twenty- 
eighth of his age. Ferdinand, after this 
became again king or regent of Castile 
in her name till his death, in 1516, when 
her son Charles coming out of Flanders 


‘of Pavia. 


Queen. 


into Spain, was D Gels late ate of 
all Spain, though he held Castile only 
in the name of bis distracted ‘mother 50 
long as she lived. 

Charles the Fifth of Germany, and the 
First of Spain, upon the death of his 
grandfather Maximilian, was chosen em- 
peror in 1519, and in 1520, going into 


|\Germany, resigned Austria ‘to his bro- 


ther Perdinand. In 1525, Francis. I. 

was made prisoner by him in the battle 
Muleassi, dey of Tunis, hav- 
ing implored his protection against Bar- 
barossa, the most formidable Turkish 
pirate, who had made himself dey of 
Algiers, he was restored by him. ‘The 
emperor also obliged Soliman to raise the 
siege of Vienna, In 1555, he resigned. 
his kingdoms to his son Philip, and in 
the following year, the empire to his. 
brother Ferdinand, and died in 1558. 

He married Isabel, daughter to Ema- 
nuel, king of Portugal. His daughters 
Mary, Joanna, and Margaret, were mar-. 
ried, the first to the emperor Maximi- 
lian If. son of Ferdinand; the second to’ 
John, prince of Portugal; the third to 
Alexander de Medicis, duke of Florence, 
and afterward to Octavius Farnesius, 
prince of Parma. Don John of Austria, 
the illegitimate son of Charles V. is fa- 
mous for the victory of Lepanto gained 
over the Turks in 1571, and an expedis, 
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taking their advantage of the absence of the young king, 
Charles V. (who was then in Germany, where he had been 
chosen emperor) plundered the houses of the nobility in the 
kingdom of Valencia, and made themselves masters of the 
town of Gandia. The duke fled with his whole family. 
Going to Saragossa, he left his son Francis, then twelve years 
old, under the care of the archbishop, John of Arragon, who 
was his uncle, being brother to his deceased mother. The 
archbishop made up a household for his nephew, and provided 
him with masters in grammar, music, and fencing, which he 
had begun to learn at Gandia. The young nobleman laboured 
at the same time to improve daily in grace and in every 
virtue. Two sermons which he heard an Hieronymite friar, 
who was his confessarius, and ‘a learned and spiritual man, 
preach, one on the last judgment, the other on the passion of 
Christ, made strong impressions on his mind, so that he re- 
mained ever after exceedingly terrified at the consideration of 
the divine judgments, and, on the other side, conceived an 
ardent desire to lay down his life for the love of his divine 
Redeemer, who died for him. Going to Baéza to see his 
great-grandmother, Donna Maria de Luna, wife of Don 
Henriquez, uncle and master of the household to king Fer- 
dinand, and great commander of Leon, with several other 
relations, he:was confined there six months by a grievous fit 
of illness ; during which time he gave great proofs of admir- 


.tion which he commanded against Tunis | 


in 1573. 

Countries. 
powerful prince in Europe since Charle- 
magne ; being emperor of Germany, king 
of Spain, Hungary, and Bohemia, possess- 
ing also the dutchy of Milan, with other 


He died governor of the Low- 


territories in Italy, and the ‘dutchy of, 


Burgundy, with the Low-Countries. The 
actions of this emperor are extremely 
blackened by many French historians, 
and as highly. extolled by the Germans 
and Spaniards. If he was not perfectly 


so good a man as the latter would make. 


us believe, neither was he so had as many 
of the French writers endeavour to per- 
suade us, and: we ought to hope that the 
faults he committed were cancelled by 
sincere repentance. Philip II, king of 


Charles V. was the most’ 


Spain, reigned forty-two years, and died 
at the Escurial in 1598. Being four times 
married, he had, by his first wife (who 
was Mary, daughter of John IV. king of 
Portugal) Don Carlos, who was put to 
death by his order ; by his second, Mary 
of England, he had no issue; by the 
third, Elizabeth, daughter of Henry If. of 


‘France, he had Isabel, whom he gave in 


marriage to Albert, the archduke, son to 
the emperor Maximilian II. Albert was 
made cardinal very young; but his bro- 
ther the arehduke Ernestus, governor of 
Flanders, dying in, 1595, he, two years 
after, resigned his ecclesiastical dignities, 
and married the infanta of Spain, the 
Low-Countries being settled on them, 
with the joint title of princes of Belgium. 
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able_patience and humility. From Baéza he was sent to 
‘Tordesillas, to be taken into the family and service of the 
iofanta Catharine, sister to Charles V. who was soon after to 
‘be married to John II. king of Portugal. The marriage was 
accomplished in 1525; but when the infanta went into 
Portugal, the duke of Gandia, who had greater views for his 
‘son in Spain, recalled him, and enjaged the archbishop. 8 
Saragossa to reassume the care of his education. 

enc was then fifteen years old, and after he had finished 
rhetoric, studied philosophy two years under an excellent 
master with extraordinary diligence and applause. Many so — 
learn these sciences as to put on in their thoughts and ex- 
pressions a scholastic garb, which they cannot lay aside, so 
that their minds: may be said to be cast in Gothic moulds. 
Hence it is become a proverb, that nothing is more horrid 
than a mere scholar, that is, a pedant, who appears in the 
world to have reaped from his studies scarce any other ad- 
vantage than to be rendered by them absolutely unfit for 
civilized society. Nothing contributes more to improve all 
the faculties of the human mind than a well-regulated and 
well-digested course of studies, especially of the polite arts 
and philosophy; but then these must be polished by a genteel 
address and expression, by great sentiments of modesty and 
generosity, by a fine carriage suitable to a person’s rank, and 
by sincere Christian virtue. The prudent archbishop was 
solicitous to procure his nephew all these advantages. He 
was particularly careful to make his pupil active and labo- 
rious, by seeing that he went from one employment to 
another, without leaving any void or unprofitable time be- 
tween them ; nordid his masters fix the end of their instruc- 
tions in the letter of his studies ; but made use of every thing 
in them to frame his judgment, and form in him true taste ; 
and they taught him to refer every thing to virtue. This 
seemed the natural bent of the young nobleman’s soul, and 
in the eighteenth year of his age he had strong inclinations 
toa religious state. The devil raised up instruments to second 
his attacks, and assailed the.servant of God with most violent 
temptations of impurity, in order to profane that pure soul 
which God had consecrated to himself, Francis, opposed 
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to this dangerous: enemy very frequent confession, fervent 
prayer, reading pious books, mortification, humility, distrust 
in himself, and a firm confidence in God, whose mercy alone 
bestows the inestimable gift of chastity, and to whom this 
glorious victory belongs. By these means the saint triumphed 
over this passion, and had preserved his virginal purity un- 
spotted, when providence fixed him in the holy state of 
marriage. His father and uncle, to divert his thoughts from 
a religious life, remoyed him from Saragossa to the, court of 
Charles V. in 1528,' where they hoped -bis thoughts would 
_ take a different turn, The ripeness of his judgment and 
prudence were such as seldom appear in a more advanced 
age; and by his virtue, and his unaffected obseqniousness 
and assiduity in serving his prince, he could not fail of 
gaining a high place in his favour. Francis had a heart not 
insensible to the motives of such an honour, and full of 
tender sentiments of gratitude and generosity ; but still more 
of those of religion. He considered his duty to his prince as 
his duty to God; and, though he willingly accepted of every 
mark of his prince’s regard for him, he was very solicitous 
in all things to refer himself, his actions, and whatever he 
sanctification of his own soul was his great and constant aim 
received from God, purely to the divine honour. The perfect 
in all he did. As religious exercises themselves, without 
regularity can never be steady, and without this advantage 
lose a considerable part of their lustre and merit, Francis was 
extremely exact in regulating both his personal devoirs, and 
the principal duties of his family, In it hours were appointed 
for every one ta go every day to mass; for evening prayers, 
for pious reading, and meals,. He heard sermons as often as 
possible, nid cixvncndeectid much with pious persons, went to 
confession almost every Sunday, and on all great festivals. 
It was also a part of his care that his whole family should 
spend well those days which are particularly set apart for the 
divine service, It is indeed from the fmanner in which a 
Christian employs them, that we may form an idea of his 
conduct with negand to his general practice and sense of 
in en 

‘St. Francis, scrogla he delighted chiefly in the company of 
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the most virtuous, was courteous and obliging to all, never 
spoke ill of any one, nor ever suffered others to do it in his 
presence. ‘He was a stranger to envy, ambition, gallantry, 
luxury, and gaming; vices which are often too fashionable in | 
courts, and against which he armed himself with the utmost 
precaution. ‘He not only never played, but would never see 
others play, saying that a man commonly loses by it four 
things, his money, his time, the devotion of his heart to God, 
and his conscience. One of his servants discovered, that on 
the days on which he was obliged to visit company in which 
Jadies made a part, he wore a hair-shirt. In him it appeared, 
that there is no readier way to gain the esteem of men, 
though without seeking it, than by the heroic practice of 
Christian virtue. Nothiagi is so contemptible even amongst 
men of’ the world, as insclenuds pride, injustice, or anger ; 
nothing so hateful as one who loves nobody but himself, 
refers every thing to himself, and makes himself the centre 
of all his desires and actions. Nor is there any thing more 
amiable than a man who seeks not himself, but refers himself 
to God, and seeks and doés'all things for God, and the service 
of others; in which Christian piety consists. The wicked 
themselves find no more solid comfort or protection in afflie- 
tion than the friendship of such a person ; even those who 
persecute him, because his virtue is a censure of their irre- 
gularities, nevertheless admire in their’ breasts that sincere 
piety which condemns them. This is more conspicuous whéti 
such a virtue shines forth in an exalted ‘station, | It’ is not 
therefore to be wondered that Francis was honoured and 
‘beloved by all the court, particularly oY me bana who 
called him the miracle of princes. , 

The empress had so great an esteem for nits and sO. high 
an idea of his merit, that'she fixed her'eye on him to marry 
Eleanor de Castro, a Portuguese lady of the first rank, a 
person of great piety and ‘accomplishments, her principal 
favourite, who had been educated with her, and’ whom ‘she 
had brought with her out of Portugal. ‘The emperor ‘was 
well pleased with the proposal, and concluded a treaty with 
the duke of Gandia for his son’s marriage. The great 
qualities and virtue of the lady, and his: deference for the 
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emperor and his father did not allow Francis long to deliberate 
upon so advantageous an offer, which opened to him a read 
to the highest favours of the court. The marriage was 
solemnized in the most Christian manner ; to which state the 
saint brought the best preparation, innocence of life with 
unsullied purity, and an ardent spirit of religion and devo- 
tion. The emperor on that occasion created him marquis of 
Lombay, and master of the horse to the empress, and having 
had experience of his wisdom, secrecy, and fidelity, not ay 
admitted him into his ad caliarahe but took great delight 
in conferring often privately with him upon his most difficult 
undertakings, and communicated to him his most important 
designs. The marquis, to rid himself of the importunities of 
those who followed more dangerous diversions, spent some 
of his time in music, played on several instruments, and sung 
very well ; he also set poetical pieces to music, and com nosed 
cantatas ahich were sung in some churches in Spain, and 
called the compositions of the duke of Gandia. But he 
never could bear any profane songs. It was to please the 
emperor, who was fond of hawking, that he first followed that 
diversion, always in his majesty’s company; he was after- 
ward very expert, and took much delight in it. He some- 
times mentioned the aspirations with which he entertained 
his soul on those occasions, sometimes admiring and adoring 
the Creator in the instinct of a bird or beast, or in the beauty 
of the fields and heavens; sometimes considering the obe- 
dience and docility of a bird, and the disobedience of man to 
God; the gratitude of a wild and fierce beast or bird, which 
being furnished with a little food, forgets its natural ferocity, 
and is made tame; yet man is ungrateful to God from whom 
he receives all things ; the hawk soars to heaven as soon as its 
pinion is at liberty ; yet man’s soul grovels on theearth. In 
such like reflections. and self-reproaches the pious marquis 
was often much affected and confounded within himself, and 
_ to pursue his pious meditations he often left the company to 
hide himself in some thicket. The emperor studied mathe- 
Inatics, and Francis made use of the same master to learn — 
those sciences, especially the branches which are most useful 
for fortifying towns, and the whole military art, on which 
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subjects his majesty frequently conversed with hinr. "Phe 
emperor made him his companion in’ his expedition info 
Africa against Barbarossa in 1535, and in another which he 
undertook against Franes into’ Provaiee int 1536, wherice he 
dispatched him to the empress to carry her news of his health 
and affairs. 
Under a violent fever with which the marquis was seized 

in 1535, he made-a resolution to employ for his ordinary 
reading no other books but those of piety, especially devout 
‘instructions, the Lives of Saints, and the holy scripture, par- 
ticularly the New Testament, with a good conimentator; in 
reading which he often shut his book to meditate on what he 
had read. In 1537, being at the court, which was then at 
Segovia, he fell sick of a dangerous quinsy, in which he 
never ceased praying in his heart, though he was not able to 
pronounce the words. These accidents were divine graces 
which weaned Francis daily more and more from the world; 
though, whilst it smiled wpon him, he saw the treachery, the 
shortness, and the dangers of its flattering enjoyments, 
through that gaudy flash in which it danced before his eyes. 
Others reeeive the like frequerit admonitions, but. soon drown 
them in the hurry of pleasures or temporal affairs in which 
they plunge their hearts. But none of those calls were lost 
on Francis. His life at court had always appeared a model 
of virtue. But as he had not yet learned perfectly to die to 
himself, a mixture of the wortd found siill a place in’ his 
heart, and his virtues were very imperfect. He even feared’ 
and bitterly accused himself that fe had sometime in his life 
been betrayed into mortal sin. But God was pleased tocall 
him perfectly to his service. In 1597 died his grandmother, 
Donna Maria Henriquez, calied in: religion Mary Gabriel. 
She was cousin-german to king Ferdinand, and married John 
Borgia, the second ‘duke of Gandia: By his sudden death 
she remained a widow at nineteen years of age, having had’ 
by him two children, John, our saint’s father, and Tsathel, 
-who became a Poor Clare at Gandia, who was afterwartf 
chosen abbess of that house, and’ was eminent for Ker extra- 
ordinary devotion, and love of extreme poverty and penance, 
Mary her mother, after having ore eey up, and: married’ her® 
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son, and seen the birth of our saint, entered the same austere 
Order, in the thirty-fourth year of herage. The physicians 
declared, that if she embraced so severe a manner of life, 
she could not live one year ;“ nevertheless, she survived in it 
thirty-three years, living the most perfect model of humility, 
poverty, recollection, and penance, under obedience to her 
own daughter, who was abbess of that monastery. She met 
death with so mitch joy, that in her agony she desired a Ze 
Deum might be sung as soon as she should have expired, in 
thanksgiving for her happy passage from this world to God. 
The marquis used afterward to say, that from the time that 
his grandmother went to heaven he found his soul animated 
with new strength and courage to devote himself most per- 
fectly to the divine service. God blessed his marriage with 
a numerous and happy offspring, five boys and three girls ; 
Charles, the eldest, who was duke of Gandia, when Ribade- 
neira wrote the life of our saint; Isabel, John, Alvarez, 
Johanna, Fernandez, Derothy, and Alphonsus. Dorothy 
died young a poor Clare at Gandia; the rest all married, 

enjoyed different titles and posts of nite and left families 
‘behind them. 

St. Francis was much affected at the dleatix of his intimate 
friend, the famous poet, Garcilas de Vega, who was killed at 
the siege of a castle in Provence, in 1537. The death of the 
pious empress Isabel happened two years after, dn the first of 
May 1539, whilst the emperor was holding the states of 
Castile at Toledo with the utmost pomp and magnificence. 
His majesty was much afflicted for the loss of so-virtuous @ 
consort. The marquis and marchioness of Lombay were 
commissioned by. him to attend her corpse to Granada, 
where she was to be buried. When the funeral convoy 
arrived at Granada, and the marquis delivered the corpse 
into the hands-of the magistrates of that city, they were on 
both sides to. make oath that it- was the body of the late 
empress. The coffin of lead was therefore opened, and her 
face was uncovered, but appeared so hideous and so much 
disfigured that no one knew it, and the stench was so noisome’ 


(). See De Lugo in Decal, . ‘ 
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that every body made what haste he could away. Francis not 
knowing the face would only swear it was the body of the 
empress, because, from the care he had taken, he was sure 
nobody could have changed it upon the road. Being ex- 
perenely struck at this spectacle, he repeated to himself: 
** What is now become of those eyes, once so sparkling ? 

“ Where is now the beauty and graceful air of that counte- 
““ nance, which we so lately beheld ? Are you her sacred 
** majesty, Donna Isabel? Are you my empress, and my 
‘‘ lady, my mistress??? The impression which this spectacle 
made on his soul remained strong and lively during the 
thirty-three years that he survived it, to his last breath. 

Returning that evening from the royal chapel to his lodgings 
he locked himself up in his chamber, and passed the voto 
night without a wink of sleep. Prostrate on the floor, shed- 
ding a torrent of tears, he said to himself, ‘* What is it, my 
““ soul, that I seek in the world? How long shall I pursue 
‘* and grasp at shadows ? What is she already become, who 
‘< was lately so beautiful, so great, so much revered? This 
‘** death which has thus treated the imperial diadem, has 
‘* already levelled his bow to strike me. Is it not prudent to 
‘* prevent its stroke, by dying now to the world, that at my 
*¢ death I may live to God ?’’ He earnestly conjured his 
Divine Redeemer to enlighten his soul, to draw him out of 
the abyss of his miseries, and to assist him by his all-powerful 
grace, that with his whole heart he might serve that master 
whom death could not rob him of. The next day, after the 
divine office and mass in the great church, the celebrated and 
holy preacher, John of Avila, made the funeral sermon, in 
which, with a divine unction and energy, he set forth the 
vanity and deceitfulness of all the short-lived enjoyments of 
this world, false and empty in themselves, and which entirely ~ 
vanish lee death cuts the thread of our life, and overturns 
at once all those castles which our foolish imagination bas 
raised in the air. He then spoke of the eternal glory or 
misery which follows death, and of the astonishing madness 
of those who in this moment of life neglect to secure what. is 
to them of such infinite importance. This discourse com~ 
pleted the entire conversion of the marquis, who, that after- 
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noon, sent for the preacher, laid open to him the situation of 
his soul, and his desires of bidding adieu to the world. The 
holy director confirmed him in his resolution of quitting the 
court, where a soul is always exposed to many snares, and of 
entering upon a new course of serving God with the utmost 
fervour. Francis determined upon the spot to forsake the 
court, and soon after made a vow to embrace a religious state 
of life if he should survive his consort. 

At his return to Toledo the emperor made him viceroy of 
Catalonia, and created him knight and commander of the 
Order of St. James or of the Red Cross, the most honourable 
in Spain. Barcelona was the residence of his government ; 
and no sooner had he taken possession of his post, but he 
changed the whole face of the province. The highways were 
cleared of robbers; against their bands the viceroy marched 
in person, and caused the criminals to be rigorously executed, 
having first provided them with the best spiritual assistance 
to prepare them for their punishment and death. He care- 
fully watched the judges, obliging them to administer justice 
impartially, and to dispatch lawsuits with all reasonable expe- 
dition. He set up, in all parts of the province, schools and 
seminaries for youth, and assisted debtors and all distressed 
persons with extraordinary charities. The great duties of 
his charge, to which he applied himself with unwearied dili- 
gence, and which made him at once the judge, the father, and 
the protector of a numerous people, were no impediments to 
his exercises of religion. Four or five hours together were 
devoted by him to mental and vocal prayer every morning 
as soon as he rose, without any prejudice to public affairs or 
neglect of his family. Headded to every hour of the divine 
office, which he said every day, a meditation on a station of 
our Saviour’s passion, so as to accompany him every day 
through all its parts, from the garden to the sepulchre. He 
performed daily devotions to our Lady, in which he medi- 
tated on the principal mysteries and virtues of her life. At 
the times in which he gave. audience or applied himself to 

business, he had God always present to his mind. When he 
- was obliged to assist at public entertainments or diversions, 
his mind was usually so absorbed in God that if he was after: 
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ward asked about them, he could give no account of what 
had passed or been said at them. Tears of devotion often 
gushed from his eyes, even in the midst of business, and he 
would sometimes thus address himself to God: ‘* Who could 
“* ever soften this heart of mine, which is harder than flint or 
‘‘ adamant, but you alone, O Lord! You, O God of mercies, 
“* who could draw fountains of water from a rock, and raise 
‘up sons of Abraham out of stones, could change a stony 
*« heart into one of flesh.’ His austerities were excessive. 
He entirely laid aside suppers that he might employ that 
time in prayer. Having passed two lents without taking 
any other sustenance than once a day a mess of leeks, or 
some pulse with a piece of bread, and a cup of water to drink, 
he was desirous to fast in that manner a whole year. At the 
same time he kept a table suitable to his rank, for the lords 
who visited him, and the officers that attended him; dining 
with his company he ate his leeks or pulse very slow, and 
conversed facetiously with them that no one might observe 
him, if possible, though at table his discourse generally 
turned on piety. His watchings, disciplines, and other 
austerities were very severe. By this rigorous way of living 
he, who was before very fat, became so Jean that his servant 
found his clothes grown about half a yard too big for bim 
within the space of a year. He used often to say, ‘‘ We must 
‘¢ make our way towards eternity, never regarding what men 
“« think of us or our actions, studying only to please God.” 
Knowing the obligation of dying perfectly to ourselves, this 
he endeavoured to effect from the beginning of his conver- 
sion by humiliations, and a sovereign contempt of himself. 
He had formerly been accustomed to communicate only once 
a month. Since he had altered his. manner of living, he 
confessed his sins once every week ; communicated in public 
on all great festivals, and privately every Sunday, generally 
with wonderful spiritual consolations and delights, He 
sometimes considered the peace, serenity, and solid joy with 
which divine love fills a soul whose affections are disentangled 
from earthly things, and the inexpressible pure delights and 
sweetness, which the presence of the Holy Ghost infuses into 
hearts which he prepares by his grace to receive his commu- 
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nications ; and comparing these with the foolish, empty, and 
base satisfactions of worldlings, he was not able to express 
his astonishment, but cried out: ‘* O sensual, base, miser- 
“‘ able, and blind life! Is it possible that men should be such 
‘* strangers to their own happiness, such enemies to them- 
“ selves, to be fond of thy false enjoyments, and for their 
** sake to deprive themselves of those that are pure, perma- 
** nent, and solid !’”’. This was the life of the devout viceroy 
when F. Antony Aroaz, the first professed Jesuit after the 
ten that were concerned in the foundation of that Order, 
came to preach at Barcelona. By his means Francis became 
acquainted with this new institute, and the character of its 
holy founder, to whom he wrete to consult him whether so 
frequent communion as once a week was to be commended 
in persons engaged in the world. St. Ignatius, who was then. 
at Rome, answered him, that frequent communion is the 
best means to cure the disorders of our souls, and to raise 
them to perfect-virtue: but advised him to make choice of a 
prudent and pious director, and to follow his advice. Pur- 
suant to this direction Francis continued his weekly com- 
munion, employing three days before it in preparatory ex- 
ercises, and three days after it in acts of thanksgiving.. From 
that time he began frequently to make use of Jesuits for his 
directors, and to promote the Society of Jesus in Spain, 
which had been approved by Paul III. two years before. 
During this interval died John duke of Gandia, his father, 
a nobleman of singular virtue. When a person complained 
that his alms exceeded his estate, his answer was: ‘* If I had 
** thrown away a jarger'sum on my pleasures, no one would 
‘have found fault with me. But I had rather incur your 
** censure, and deprive myself of necessaries, than that 
*¢,Christ’s members should be left in distress.”? Francis was 
auch affected at the news of his death, by which the title and 
honours. of duke of Gandia devolved upon him. Shortly 
after, he obtained of the emperor, as he passed through 
Barcelona on his road to Italy, leave to qnit his government ; 
but his majesty insisted that he should repair to court, and 
-accept of the office of master of the household to the infanfa, 
Maria of Portugal, daughter to king John ILI. then upon the 
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point of being married to Philip, the emperor’s son ; but the 
death of that princess before the intended marriage set our 
saint at liberty to follow his own inclinations to a retired life. 
He therefore returned to Gandia in 1543, which town he 
fortified, that it might not be exposed to the plunders of the 
Moors and pirates from Barbary. He built a convent for the 
Dominicans at Lombay, repaired the hospital, and founded 
a college of Jesuits at Gandia. His dutchess Eleanor, who 
concurred with him in all his pious views, fell sick of a 
lingering distemper, during which Francis continued to fast, 
pray, and give large alms for her recovery. One day as he 
was praying for her, prostrate in his closet, with great earnest- 
ness, he was on a sudden visited with'an extraordinary in- 
terior light in his soul, and heard, as it were, a voice saying 
distinctly within him: ‘‘ If thou wouldst have the life of the 
*¢ dutchess prolonged, it shall be granted; but it is not ex- 
** pedient for thee.”’ This he heard so clearly and evidently 
that, as he assured others, he could not doubt, either then or 
afterward, but it was a divine admonition. He remained ex- 
ceedingly confounded ; and penetrated with a most sweet and 
tender love of God, and bursting into a flood of tears he ad- 
dressed himself to God as follows: ‘*O my Lord and my 
“¢ God, leave not this, which is only in thy power, to my will. 
‘¢ Who art Thou but my Creator and sovereign good ? and 
‘© who am I but a miserable creature? I am bound in all 
- things to conform my will to thine. Thou alone knowest 
‘‘ what is best, and what is for my good. Aslam not my 
«© own, but altogether thine, so neither do I desire that my 
‘© will be done, but thine, nor will I have any other will but 
“thine. Do what thou pleasest with the life of my wife, 
‘¢ that of my children, and my.own, and with all things thou 
“hast given me.” Thus in all our prayers which we put up 
to God for health, life, or any temporal blessings, we only ask 
that he grant them in mercy, and so far only as he sees ex- 
pedient for our spiritual good. The duke made this oblation 
of himself and all things that he possessed with extraordinary 
fervour and resignation. From that day the dutchess grew 
every day sensibly much worse, and died on the twenty- 
‘seventh of March 1546, leaving the duke a widower in the 
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thirty-sixth year of his age. Her great piety, and the heroic 
practices of all Christian virtues by whichshe prepared herself 
for her passage, gave him the greatest comfort under his loss 
by an assured hope of her eternal happiness. A few days 
after her death, F. Peter Le Fevre or Faber, St. Ignatius’s 
first associate in founding his Order, came to Gandia. He was 
then leaving Spain to go into Italy, and was ordered by Saint 
Ignatius to call upon the duke of Gandia in his way. Our 
saint made a retreat under his direction according to the 
spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius, and rejoiced exceedingly . 
that he had found in this experienced director such a spiritual 
master and guide as he wished. With him the saint agreed 
upon the execution of a design he had formed of founding a 
college of Jesuits at Gandia, and F. Le Fevre, after having said 
mass, laid the first stone, the duke the second, and his sons 
each another, on the fifth of May 1546. In favour of this 
‘college the duke procured that Gandia should be honoured 
by the pope and emperor with the privileges of a university. 
F. Le Fevre died on the first of August the same year, 1546, 
soon after his arrival at Rome. After his departure from 
Gandia, St. Francis from the conferences he had with him, 
composed several small treatises of piety, which shew by 
what exercises he began to Jay the foundation of a spiritual 
life. ‘The two first of these books treat of the method of ac- 
quiring a true knowledge of ourselves, and sincere humility. 


(>) In the first, called An exercise on 


the knowledge of ourselves, heads of 
considerations on the knowledge of our- 
selves are laid down for an exercise of 
seven days. The author prescribes that 
on each day some suitable sentence of 
scripture be often repeated in the mind 


to renew and imprint deeper the senti-. 


ments of devotion and humility. “‘ As 
he who goes to the fire grows warm, so,” 
says the saint, “ he who by prayer and 
pious affections, applies his heart conti- 
nually to the flame of divine love, will 
feel it kindled in him. Go then, devout 
soul; stir up thy affections, and raise 
them to God; thou art invited to that 
happy employment which is the uninter- 
rupted function of the holy seraphims, 
that is, to love without intermission.” 


He will have every meditation begun by 
the most sincere inward confession of 
our own insufficiency as to all manner of 
good, and an earnest supplication for 
the divine grace. For the heads of me- 
ditation on Monday, he proposes, that 
we are originally nothing ; have received 
from God a noble being ; but by sin are 
fallen from our dignity; he stamped 
upon us his own image, but this we have 
disfigured ; he farther desires to bestow 
himself wpon us ; yet we fly from him, &c. 
On Tuesday, he suggests our weakness 
and universal poverty. On Wednesday, 
how we have abused and depraved all 
our faculties, blinded our understanding, 
depraved our will, &c. On Thursday, 
how we have defiled and perverted all 
our senses, On Friday, how ungrateful 
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In the mean time, the good duke took a resolution to, con- 
secrate himself to God in some:religious Order, and having 
long recommended the affair to God, and taken the advice of. 


we have been to all God’s mercies and 
graces, especially that of our redemption. 
On Saturday, how often we have de- 
served to be abandoned by Gud, and 
plunged into hell. On Sunday, on God’s 
benefits, and our base return. He be- 


gins every consideration with what God. 
is to us; then proceeds to what we have | 


been towards God, that the two-fold 
knowledge of God and ourselves may be 
improved, and keep pace with. one an- 
other. In every meditation he proposes‘ 
some circumstance of the Incarnation. 
fn the saint’s second treatise of humility, 


entitled, A spiritual collyrium, (or cure 


for the eyes) he teaches how we are to 
eure the spiritual blindness of pride, by 
learning sincerely to confound and con- 
temn ourselves from the sight or consi- 


deration of all things under the earth, | 
upon the earth, and in the heavens, that. 


the soul may remain always humble, and 
may always please God. If we think on 
hell, we must remember the devil is 
dainned for one sin ; 3; we have committed 
many; yet the divine mercy bears us, 
and we are still ungrateful. If upon, pur- 
gatory, perhaps some suffer there through 
our scandalous example or neglect, &c. 


In the second part he runs through, 


the elements, all conditions of men, their 
actions, the powers of the soul, &c. 


shewing how we ought to draw confa-° 


sion from each object or circumstance ; 
as that the earth is fruitful, we barren ; 
flowers are fragrant to us, we full ‘of 
stench in the divine eyes; water feeds 
the earth, and assuages our thirst, we 


give not alms to the poor, that is, refuse’ 


to give God his own gifts ; 
us, yet we disobey God: 


servants obey 


to the Jews ; the poor put us in mind of 


our hardness of heart, and of our spiri- | 


tual indigence, &c. 
In the third part, he suggests like mo- 


tives of confusion within ourselves from’ 
all things, in the heavens, the stars, | 


planets, angels, God, &c. The saint 


addressed to his devout aunt, who was a | 
Poer Clare. at Gandia, a tract. entitled, : 


‘this work, 
glorify. and thank him for all his number-. 


infidels are’a 
reproach to us as Tyre and Sidon’ were’ 


The mirrour of the Christian’s ‘actions, 


| teaching us to begin all our principal 


actions by: raising our minds to God with 
acts, first, of sincere humiliation and con- 
fusion ; secondly, of thanksgiving ; and, 
thirdly, of petition and oblation ; of all 
which he proposes several forms or mo- 
dels. _ Sitting down to table, reflect, says 
he, that you eat His bread to whom you 
have been so often unfaithful and un- 
grateful: thank him,'that, he has always 
nourished you, even when his eneiny ; 
beg that .he who fed the multitudes in 
the desert, feed your soul with his grace 5 
offer to him your health, life, and all you 


‘are or do, imploring his blessing; and 


so in other actions. He proposes also a 
method of uniting our intention and ac- 
tions ‘with those of our Redeemer on 
earth, especially in his Passion, A para- 
phrase, which he wrote on the canticle 
of’ the Three Children, is a proof with 


what ardour he began to exercise himself 


in acts of divine love, thanksgiving, and. 
praise. ““ If thou art not able, O my 
soul, sufficiently to’ praise the Lord for 


any one of the least among, his mercies 


and-favours,” says he in the beginning of 
‘how wilt thou be able to 


less and infinite benefits,” &c. Another 
production of this saint’s pen was a dis- 


‘course'on Christ weeping: out of tender 
love and compassion over Jervsalem, 


(Luke xix.) that is, over the spiritual’ 


miseries 'of a soul’ which is herself insen- 


sible to'them. His preparation for the 
holy eucharist’ contains short heads of 


‘devotion for three days before; and three 
days after’communion; the first eonsist- 
ing in earnest desires of that divine food, 


with tears of compunction, to cleanse 
perfectly his soul, and prayer to beg 


Christ will discover'to him what spiritual | 
|] ornaments are wanting to his soul, and. 


will enrich her with them all,’ that: she 
may deserve: to’ receive him ‘to her salva- 
tion. The exercises after eommunion 
are a continuation of thanksgiving, lave, 
praise, and Supplications: ‘during three 


‘days. T'iffs exercise he planned for his 
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jearned and pious men, deliberating with himself whether to 
prefer an active or a contemplative state, he made choice of 
the active, and determined to embrace the Society of Jesus, 
then lately founded, in which he was much delighted with 
the zealous views of that holy Order, and with that rule by 
which all preferment to ecclesiastical dignities is cut off. He 
_ sent his petition for admittance to St. Ignatius at Rome by a 
servant. The holy founder received his request with great 
joy; but, in his answer, advised the duke to defer the execu- 
tion of his design till he had settled his children, and finished 
the foundations he had begun, advising him in the mean 
time to study a regular course of theology at Gandia, and to 
take the degree of doctor in that faculty. The duke 
punctually obeyed his directions, but was obliged to assist, in 
1547, at the cortes or general states of three kingdoms, of 
which that of Arragon was then compounded, and which 
were assembled at Monson. The reconciliation of the 
nobility, both among themselves and with their sovereign, 
was the important and delicate affair which was to be there 
settled. The emperor, who by former experience was well 
acquainted with the extraordinary integrity and abilities of 
the duke of Gandia, had enjoined his son prince Philip, who 
held the states, to take care that he should be appointed 
tratador or president. By his dexterity and steady virtue, 
matters were settled to the satisfaction of all parties, and the 
saint delivered himself this last time in which he spoke on 
the public affairs of state, in such a manner as to move ex- 
ceedingly all who heard him. In the same year he made the 
first vows of the Society before private witnesses in the chapel 
of the college he had founded at Gandia. For St. Ignatius, 
knowing the earnestness of his desire to complete his in- 
tended sacrifice, and considering by how many ties he was 
held, which it was difficult for him to break at once, obtained 
a brief of the pope, by which he was allowed to spend four 


‘own use whilst he communicated once a {to ground himself in the most perfect 
week. These six treatises he composed} humility, compunction, self-denial, and 
in Spanish whilst he was duke of Gandia, | practice of prayer, with the frequent and 
aud remained in the world, The general , devout use of the sacraments, upon which 
abstract here given of them may serve to j his. advancement in Christian perfection 
shew by what means he endeavoured mainly depended. 
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years in the world after he should have made his first vows. 
By them the saint consecrated himself with his whole heart 
as an holocaust to God; and leaving his castle to his eldest 
son, retired into a private house, where he studied the 
positive and scholastic theology under the learned doctor 
Perez, whom he invited from Valencia to settle in his new 
college at Gandia. The rule of life which he prescribed 

himself was as. follows: He rose every morning at two. 
o’clock, spent six) hours in private prayers till eight, then 
went to confession, heard mass, and received every day the 
holy communion; which he did in the great: church on 
Sundays and holydays; on other days, in his own private 
chapel or that of the nunnery of St. Clare. . At nine o’clock 
he received his theological lesson, and studied. till, almost 
dinner time, when he took some moments to give audience 
to his officers of justice, and dispatch business; he dined at 
twelve very temperately ; after:which he spent an hour in 
giving useful directions to his children, servants, or others ; 
the afternoons he gave to his studies, and the evenings to his 
devotions without ever taking any supper or’collation.. In his 
night examination he was remarkably rigorous in calling 
himself to account, and punishing himself for the least fail- 
ings that he apprehended. He married his eldest son Charles 
to Donna Maria Centellas, the daughter of Francis Centellas, 
count of Oliva, and Donna Maria Cardona, daughter to the 
duke of that name. The saint also made a provision for all 
his other children, took the degree of doctor;at Gandia, and 
made his will, which was no difficult task, as by his prudence 
and economy he was his own executor, and left no obligations 
undischarged ; only he recommended to his: heirs the pro- 
tection a his three Spat? of the Jesuits, sib aseety 
and Poor Clares. 

Having finished his ateares though the fonyi, years which 
were Peented him, were not eantd: he set out for Rome in 
1549, being ARS ae by his second son John, thirty 
servants, and some Jesuits who went from their convent at 
Gandia to a general chapter which was then held at Rome. 
In going out of the town of Gandia he sung those two verses: 
a heh ie el went out of Egypt : and, Our soul is escaped as @ 
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bird out of the snare of the fowler: the snare is broken, and we 
are escaped. In his journey he observed the same rule of life 
which he had followed the three last years, spending as much 
time in prayer, and going to confession, and receiving the 
communion every day. Notwithstanding his repugnance, he 
was obliged to submit to the magnificent receptions he met 
with at Ferrara, that of the duke of Florence, and at Rome, 
where he arrived on the thirty-first of August 1550. He re- 
fused to lodge in the pope’s palace or any other which he was 
earnestly pressed to do, and chose a mean cell in the convent 
of the Jesuits. St. Ignatius waited to receive him at the 
door, and the duke, throwing himself at his feet, begged his 
blessing, and honoured him as his father and superior. After 
paying his obeisance to the pope, and receiving and return- 
ing the visits of all the great men at Rome, he performed his 
devotions for the Jubilee. With a considerable sum of 
money which he brought from’ Spain he built a church for 
the use of the Piiehtssed House, and laid the foundation of a 
great college of Jesuits called The Roman College; but re- 
fused the title and honour of founder. Pope Gregory XIII. 
finished it in the most magnificent and complete manner. 
From Rome he sent a gentleman who was a domestic client, 
to the emperor in Germany to beg his licence to resign his 
dutchy to his eldest son. . He laments, in his letter to that 
prince, and accuses himself that, by the scandalous life he 
had‘ led in his court, he had deserved hell, and even the 
lowest place in hell; earnestly thanks the divine mercy for. 
having borne with him with infinite goodness and patience : 
he expresses a humble and tender gratitude to the fathers 
of the Society, who, out of compassion for his soul, had ad- 
mitted him amongst them to spend the remaining part of his 
life in penance and in the divine service. He promises his 
‘imperial majesty to pray that God who had made him vic- 
torious over his enemies, would give him the more important 
victory over his passions, and himself, and enkindle his pure 
love in his soul, with an ardent devotion to the Passion of 
Jesus Christ, so that the cross should become his delight and 
his glory. This letter was dated at Rome the fifteenth of 
January 1551. Wee 
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Upon a rumour that pope Julius III. was resolved to pro- 
mote our saint to the dignity of cardinal, he obtained the 
leave of St. Ignatius, after having staid four months at Rome, 
to withdraw. privately into Spain, where he lived some time 
concealed in Guipuscoa (a small province in Biscay) at the 
castle of Loyola, then retired to a small convent of his Order 
at Ognata, a town about four leagues from Loyola. In this 
place the emperor’s obliging answer was brought him, in 
which his majesty expressed how much he was edified at the 
_ exchange he had made of the world for heaven, and how 
much he was afflicted to lose him; but ratified his request, 
and promised to take his children under his special protec+ 
tion. The duke having. read this letter, retired into an 
oratory, and, prostrate on the ground, made the most perfect 
consecration of himself toGod ; and desiring no other riches 
or possession but him alone, and renouncing in his heart the 
whole world, he earnestly begged the grace perfectly to die to 
himself, that God alone, or his love, might live and reign, in 
his soul, and that he might deserve to carry the cross of his 
Hise mur by the cruceiel of mortification and poverty. 
Coming out of his closet he made a solemn renunciation of 
all his worldly dignities and possessions according to the legal 
forms, in favour of his eldest son, who was absent; then cut 
his hair, put off his ducal robes, and put on the Jesuits’, 
habit. This being done, he went again into the oratory to 
renew his offering of himself to God, and to beg his. grace 
that his sacrifice might be made entire, and he sung with 
great joy those words of the psalmist: Iam thy servant. This 
passed in 1551. After the most devout preparation he was! 
ordained Priest on the first of August the same “ah and said, 
his first mass in the chapel of Loyola: 

The saint begged of the magistrates of Ognata a small her- 
mitage dedicated in honour of St. Mary Magdalen, a mile 
from. that town, and with the leave of his superior retired 
thither with certain fathers of the Society, that he might 
more heartily devote himself to the practices of humility, 
penance, and prayer. With great importunity he obtained 
leave to serve the cook, fetch water, and carry wood: he 
made the fire and swept the kitchen ; and when he waited at 
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table, he often fell on his knees to beg sil of the fathers 
and lay-brothers for having served them ill; and he fre- 
quently kissed their feet with extraordinary affection and 
humility. He loved and coveted the meanest employs with 
a sincere affection of hamility, and was delighted to carry a 
wallet on his shoulders to beg, especially where he was not 
known. He often went through the villages with a bell, 
calling the children to catechism, and diligently teaching 
them their prayers and the Christian doctrine, and instructing ° 
and preaching to all ranks, especially the poor. At the 
earnest request of the viceroy of Navarre, Don Bernardin of 
Cardenas, duke of Marquede, the saint preached in that 
country with incredible fruit, and the duke regulated his 
whole conduct and all his affairs by the saint’s direction. 
The emperor and pope Julius If]. concurred in the design 
of adopting St. Francis into the college of cardinals. Saint 
Ignatius fell at the feet of his holiness, begging he would not 
inflict such a wound on his Society, by which its fences would 
be broke down, and one of its most express rules rendered 
useless. St. Francis had recourse to tears, prayer, and ex- 
traordinary mortifications, to avert the danger. When this 
storm was blown over, St. Ignatius sent St. Francis an order 
to preach in other parts of Spain, to which he was invited 
with great importunity. The success which every where at- 
tended his labours is not to be conceived; and many persons 
of the first quality desired to regulate their families and their 
consciences entirely by his advice. After domg wonders in 
Castile and Andalusia, he seemed to surpass himself in 
Portugal, especially at Evora and Lisbon. King Jobn IIf. 

had Been the warmest protector of the Society from its in- 
fancy. His brother the infant Don Lewis desired to make 
himself a Jesuit; but St. Francis and St. Ignatius thinking 
his assistance necessary to the king in the administration of 
the public affairs, persuaded him to satisfy himself with fol- 
lowing a plan of life which St. Francis drew up for him in the 
world. ‘The most Yearned doctors acknowledge that the 
spiritual wisdom of this saint was not learned fron the books 
which he was accustomed to read, but from secret humble 
prayer, and a close communication with the divine wisdom. 
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St. Ignatius augmenting the provinces of the Society in Spain 
to the number of five, besides the Indies, appointed Saint 
Francis commissary-general of the Order in Spain, Portugal, 
and the Indies in 1554; but obliged him in the practice of 
particular austerities to obey another; for such had always 
been the fervour of our saint in his severe penitential exer- 
cises that the holy general had found it necessary from the 
beginning of his conversion to mitigate them by strict injunc- 
‘tions. Amidst the numberless conversions of souls, and the 
foundations of new houses, St. Francis found time and oppor- 
tunities for his accustomed devotions and humiliations in 
serving his brethren and the poor in hospitals and prisons. 
When any one was fallen into any fault, he would say to 
them: ‘f Through my unworthiness God has permitted such 
‘* a misfortune to befall you. We will join our endeavours 
* in doing penance. For my part I will fast, or pray, or take 
a discipline so and so: what will you de?” On the like 
occasions such was his patience and humility, it seemed im- 
possible for any one to resist the force of his example and 
charity. St. Ignatius dying in 1556, F. Laynez was chosen 
second general of the Society, St. Francis being at that time 
detained in Spain by a fit of the gout. . 
The emperor Charles V. dated with the emptiness of 
worldly grandeur, and wearied with the dissipation, fatigues, 
and weight of government, forsook the world, abdicated the 
empire by a solemn act which he signed at Zuytburg in Zell, 
on the seventh of September 1556, and chose for the place 
of his retirement a great monastery of Hieronymites, called 
of St. Justus, in the most agreeable plains of Placentia, in 
Spanish Estramadura, not, ne from Portugal. Antonio de 
Vera,® De Thou,® Surius,® Sleidan, and many other. his- 
torians give us an edifying account. of the life he led in this 
solitude, applying himself much to pious reading (in which 
the works of St. Bernard were his chiefest delight) to the 
practices of devotion and to frequent meditation on death. 
That this might make the stronger impression on ‘his mind, 


(9) Hist. de Charles V. Also Bellegarde, Cant. np Mariana Hist. er atiicee. ti 7, ~_ 
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he caused his own funeral office to be celebrated before he 
‘died, and assisted himself at the ceremony, dressed in black. 
He worked in his garden, and at making clocks, assisted at 
all the divine offices, communicated very often at mass, and 
took the discipline with the monks every Friday. As he 
travelled through Spain to the place of his retirement, from 
Biscay, where he landed, he saw himself neglected by the 
president of Castile and others who had the greatest obliga- 
tions to him ; and he found the payments slack of the small 
pension which was all he had reserved out of so many king- 
doms. Hereupon he let drop some words of complaint ; but 
desiring to see F. Francis Borgia, the saint waited upon, and 
the emperor was wonderfully comforted by his discourses, 
This prince had been prepossessed against the Society, and 
expressed his surprise that F. Francis should have preferred 
it to so many ancient Orders. The saint removed his pre- 
judices, and for the motives which had determined him in 
his choice, he alleged that God had called him to a state in 
which the active and contemplative life are joined together, 
and in which he was freed from the danger of being raised to 
dignities, to shun which he had fled from the world. He 
added, that if the Society was a new Order, the fervour of 
those who were engaged in it, answered that objection. After 
staying three days with the emperor, he took leave, and con- 
tinued his visitation of the colleges and new foundations 
erected in favour of his Order in Spain. 

The Society sustained a great loss by the death of John III. 
the most valiant and pious ieee of Portugal, who was carried | 
off by an apoplexy in the year 1557. This great and religious 
prince who had succeeded his father Emmanuel the Great in 
1521, during a reign of thirty-six years had laboured with 
gveat zeal to propagate the faith in Asia and Africa, and had 
founded many colleges and convents. The crown devolved 
upon his grandson Sebastian, then only three years old, his 
father, the infant John, son to the late king, and his mother, 
Joanna, daughter to Charles V. being both dead. His grand- 
mother, queen Catharine, was regent of the kingdom, to 
whom St. Francis wrote a letter of condolence and consola- 
tion, tenderly exhorting her to praise God for all his mercies, 
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to be resigned to his holy will, and to have no other view ~ 
than to advance in his grace and love. Afterward the em- 
peror deputed St. Francis to make his compliments of con- 
dolence to the queen regent, and treat with her about certain 
affairs of great importance. A dangerous pestilential fever, 
and her majesty’s great respect for his person detained him 
a considerable time in Portugal; but before the end of the 
year he went back to the emperor to inform him of the result 
of his commission. His majesty soon after sent for him 
again, and discoursed with him on spiritual things, especially 
prayer, works of satisfaction, and penance, and the making 
the best preparation for death. The emperor told St. Francis 
that since he had been twenty-one years of age he had never 
passed a day without mental prayer, and he asked, among 
other scruples, whether it was a sin of vanity in him to have 
committed to writing several actions of his life, seeig he 
had done it for the sake, not of human applause, but of truth, 
and merely because he had found them misrepresented in 
other bistories he had read. St. Francis left him to go to 
Valladolid, but had not been there many days before news 
was brought of the emperor’s death. That prince, after de- 
voutly confessing his sins, and receiving the viaticum, and 
the extreme-unction, holding a crucifix in his hands, and re- 
peating the holy name of Jesus, expired on the twenty-first 
of September 1558. St. Francis made his funeral panegyric 
at Valladolid, insisting on his happiness in having forsaken 
the world before it forsook him, in order to complete his 
victory over himself. 

The true greatness of our saint appeared not in the honours 
and applause which he often received, but in the sincere hu- 
mility which he took care constantly to nourish and improve 
in his heart. In these dispositions he Jooked upon humilia- 
tions as his greatest gain and honour. From the time that he 
began to give himself totally to the divine service, he learned 
the infinite importance and difficulty of attaining to perfect 
humility. The most profound interior exercise of that virtue 
was the constant employment of his soul. At all times he 
studied most perfectly to confound and humble himself im 
the divine presence beneath all creatures, and within himself. 
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Amidst ‘the greatest honours and respect that were shewn 
him at Valladolid, his companion F. Bustamanti took notice, 
that he was not only mortified and afflicted, but more than 
ordinarily confounded; of which he asked the reason. “I 
“* considered,” said the saint, ‘‘ in my morning meditation, 
“< that, hell is my due; and I think that all men, even children, 
‘* and all dumb creatures ought to cry out to me: Away; 
“hell is thy place; or thou art one whose soul ought to be 
* in hell.”? From this reflection he humbled his soul, and 
raised himself to the most ardent love of God, and tender 
affection towards the divine mercy. He one day told the 
novices that in meditating on the actions of Christ, he had 
for six years always placed himself in spirit at the feet of 
Judas; but that, considering that Christ had washed the feet 
of that traitor, he durst not approach, ‘and from that time 
looked upon himself as excluded from all places, and un- 
worthy to hold any in the world, and looked upon all other 
creatures with a degree of respect, and at a distance. When 
the mules and equipages of many cardinals and princes pre- 
ceded him, to shew him honour in the entry he made at 
Rome in 1550, before he had laid aside his titles and rank in 
the world, he said: ‘‘ Nothing is more just than that brute 
** beasts should be the companions of one who resembles 
‘them.’ At all commendations or applause he always 
shuddered, calling to mind the dreadful account he must one 
day give to God, how far he was from the least degree of 
virtue, and how base and execrable hypocrisy will appear at 
the last day. Upon his renouncing the world, in his letters 
he subscribed himself Francis the Sinner, calling this his only. 
title, till St. Ignatius ordered him to omit it, as a singularity. 
In this interior spirit of humility he laid hold of every oppor- 
tunity of practising exterior humiliations, as the means per- 
fectly to extinguish all pride in his heart, and to ground him- 
self in the most sincere contempt of himself. He pressed 
with the utmost importunity Don Philip, whilst that prince 
was regent of Spain for his father, to extort from him a 
promise that he would never concur to his being nominated 
bishop, or raised to any other ecclesiastical dignity ; adding, 
that this would be the highest favour he could receive from 
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him. Others, he said, could live humble in spirit amidst 
honours, and in bigh posts, which the established subordina- 
tion of the world makes necessary: but for his part, it was 
his earnest desire and ambition to leave the world in em- 
bracing the state of a poor religious man.’ When a gentle- 
man,whom John, king of Portugal, sent to compliment him 
upon his first coming to Lisbon, used the title of his lordship, 
the saint was uneasy, and said, he was indeed tired with his 
journey, but much more with that word. He used to say, 
that he had reaped this only advantage from having been 
duke, that he was on that account admitted into the Society ; 
for he should otherwise have been rejected as unfit and in- 
capable. His greatest delight was to instruct the poor in 
places where he was unknown, or to perform the meanest 
otlices in the convents where he came. It was his ambition 
at college to teach the lowest class of grammar, and only 
dropped that request upon being told he was not qualified 
for the task. At Evora, when the whole country assembled 
to receive from him some instruction, he threw himself on 
his knees, and kissed the feet of all the fathers and lay- 
brothers: with which act of humility they were more affected 
than they could have been by any sermon. At Porto, though 
commissary of his Order, he took the keys of the gate, and 
served as porter. A certain postulant who was sent thither 
to him from Seville at that time, in order to be admitted to 
the noviciate, found him at the gate among the poor. Saint 
Francis told him there was a great heap of filth near them, 
which he was to carry away, oe asked if he would help him. 
The postulant readily assented, and they cleansed the place. 
When he had ate something very bitter and very ill dressed 
on a journey, his companion |’. Bustamanti asked him how 
he could eat it? His answer was: ‘‘ It would seem delicious 
- © to one who had tasted of the gall with which the damned — 
« are tormented in hell.”’ In travelling he generally lay on 
straw, or in winter in barns. A nobleman who had been his 
friend in the world, asked him how he could rest, so ill ac- 
commodated, and entreated him to accept of better lodgings, 
and in journeys, tosend a messenger to prepare necessaries 
before he arrived. The saint replied, «I always send a faithful 
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‘© messenger before me todo all that.”” ‘* Who is that ?” 
said the other. ‘It is,” replied the saint, ‘the considera 
** tion of what I deserve for my sins. Any lodging appears 
“‘ too good for one whose dwelling ought to be in hell.” 
Being once on a journey with F. Bustamanti, they. lay all 
night together in a cottage upon straw, ‘and F. Bustamanti, 
who was very old, and asthmatical, coughed and spit all 
night; and thinking that he spit upon the wall, frequently 
disgorged a great quantity of phlegm on his face, which the 
saint never turned from him. Next morning F. Bustamanti, 
finding what he had done, was in great confusion, and begged 
his mary Francis answered: ‘* You have no reason; for 
«© you ponte not have found a fouler place, or fitter to ie spit 
“upon.” Trials which are involuntary are much more 
profitable than humiliations of choice, in which self-love 
easily insinuates itself. Such, therefore, as providence sent, 

the saint most cheerfully embraced. Amongst others, whilst 
he was employed at Porto in the foundation of a convent, he 
heard that the inquisition had forbid the reading of some of 
the little tracts he had wrote whilst he was duke of Gandia, 
upon a groundless suspicion of errors. His silence and 
modesty on that occasion seemed at first to embolden his ad- 
versaries; but these works were at last cleared of all sus- 
picions of error, and the censure taken off. Some raised a 
clamour against him on account of his former intimacy with 
the learned Dominican, Bartholomew Caranza, archbishop of 
Toledo, whom, at the instigation of king Philip IT. the in- 
quisition in Spain cast into prison, upon false surmises ; but 
that prelate was protected by the pope, and at last died at 
Rome in peace. Many slanders were raised against the 
Society in Spain, which Melchior Cano, the learned bishop 
of the Canaries, author of the excellent book, On theological 
common-places, suffered himself to be too much carried 
away by. But the pious Lewis of Granada and our saint, after 
some time, dispersed them. 

_ By the extraordinary humility of St. Francis we may form 
‘some idea how much he excelled in all other virtues. No 
one could be a greater lover of holy poverty than our saint. 
This he shewed i in all his actions. _From the day of his pro- 
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fession he never intermeddled in money concerns, thinking 
it his happiness that he was never employed as: ‘procurator or 
dispenser in any house of his Order. How sparing he was in 
fire, paper, and clothes is altogether incredible. One pair of 
shoes often lasted him two years. ‘The same cassock served 
him in journeys, and at home,‘in all seasons; ‘only in travel- 
ling he turned the wrong’ ‘side’ out; that it might be ‘kept 
neater, and last better. _No oné could ever prevail upon hith 
to use boots, or any additional clothing, in travelling in sharp 
or rainy weather; and he teverluebined! better pledged? than 
when he came in wet and fatigued toa place where neither | 
fire nor any refreshment was to be had. ‘The marchioness 
of Pliego having sent him a present of a pair of warm stock- 
ings, they were laid by his bed side'in the night, and his old 
ones taken away, in hopes he would not have perceived the 
change; but in the morning he was not to’ be satisfied till the 
brother had brought him his old darned stockings. The 
oldest habit and the meanest cell he sought. ‘The Spanish 
ambassador’s sister at Rome once said t6 him at table: 
“Your condition, Francis, is wretched, if, after exchanging 
‘© your riches for so great poverty, you should not gain 
‘¢ heaven, in the end. > ey should be miserable idoed! o 
said the saint : ‘‘ but as for the exchange, I have been already 
“<4 great gainer by it.” A perfect spirit of obedience made 
him “always respect exceedingly all his superiors : - the least 
intimation of their will he received as if it had been a voice 
from heaven. When letters from St. Ignatius were delivered 
to him in Spain, he received them on fie knees, and prayed, 
before he opened them, that God would give him grace 
punctually to obey whatever orders they contained. When 
he served in the kitchen, he would never stir without the 
leave of the brother who was the cook: and whén for a long 
time he was ordered to obey a lay-brother, called Mark, in 
all things that regarded his health and diet, he would: neither 
eat nor drink the least thing without his direction. He used 
to say, that he hoped the Soblety would. flour ish to the divine 
honour by three things: First, the spirit of prayer, and fre= 
quent use of the sacraments. Secondly, by the opposition of 
the world, and by per secutions, Thirdly, by the practice of 
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perfect obedience. | Penance, is the,means by which. every 
Christian’ hopes. to attain to’ salvation. | St. Francis usually 
called it the high road to heaven; and sometimes he said, he 
trembled ‘lest he should be summoned before the tribunal of 
Christ before he had learned. to conquer himself, For this 
grace he prayed daily with many tears, His hair shirts and 
disciplines, with the cloths! with which he wiped. off the 
blood, he. kept under lock and key whilst. he was viceroy of 
Catalonia, and whilst he was general of the Society. Some- 
times he put gravel in his:shoes when he walked ; and daily, 
by many little artifices, he, studied to complete the sacrifice 
of his penance, and,to overcome himself. When the cook 
hhad:sone day; by mistake made his, broth with, wormwood, 
whichhé had-gathered instead of other.herbs, the saint ate it 
cheerfully without: saying) a ‘word, | Being asked how he. 
diked it, she 'said.;. ‘I never ate any, thing fitter for me.” 
‘When others. found out. the, mistake, and ap cook in great 
confusion asked. his pardon: ‘‘ May God _bless.and geen i 
** you,’’ said he, ‘* you are the only person amongst all my 
. brethren that knows what suits me best.” . To his daughter 
the countess of Lerma, when she complained of pain in a fit 
of illness, he said: ‘‘ God sends pain to those that are un- 
‘* willing to bear it; and refuses it to those who. desire to 
““ suffer something for the exercise of patience and penance,”’ 
Such desires in certain fervent penitents, arising from a great 
zeal to-punish sin in themselves, and. subdue. sensuality. and 
self-love, ought:to confound our sloth and love of softness 
‘and. ease. But it is lawful and expedient. with hpmility, and 
charity :to, deprecate pain, if it may please God to remove or 
mitigate it: though to bear it, when sent by God, with pa- 
_tiience and resignation, is a duty and precept : as it also is so 
far to practise mortification, as to endeavour by it to fulfil our 
“penance, and gain the victory over ourselves. St. Francis 
once said to his sister, the Poor Clare at Gandia: “It is our 
duty in-a religious state to die to ourselves twenty-four 
-§* fimes a day, that we may be able to say with the apostle, 
 Idie daily, and be of the number of those of whom he says: 
6 You are dead, 7(9) In sickness he chewed bitten: RoR and 
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swallowed the most nauseous potions slowly; and_ being 
asked the reason, he said: ‘‘ This beast (so he often called 
** his body) must suffer, to expiate the delight it formerly 
“ took in immoderately flattering its palate. And can I for- 
** get that Christ drank gall for me on his cross !” 

Much might be said on this saint’s singular prudence, on 
his candour and simplicity in all his words and actions, and on 
his tender charity and humanity towards all men. Though 
all virtues were eminent in him, none appeared more re- 
markable than his spirit of prayer. Dead to the world and 
to himself, and deeply penetrated with a sense of his own 
weakness and spiritual wants on one hand, and of the divine 
goodness and love on the other, he raised his pure affections 
to God with unabated ardour. . His prayer, even before he 
left the world, seemed perpetual ; but much more so after- 
ward. Amidst the greatest hurry of business he kept him- 
self in the actual presence of God, and often in company ap- 
peared quite absorbed in him. Five or six hours which he 
dedicated together to prayer in the morning seemed to him 
ecarce a quarter of an hour; and, when he came from that 
heavenly exercise, his countenance seemed to shine with a 
dazzling light. His preparation for mass often held him 
some hours; and in his thanksgiving after offering that 
adorable sacrifice, he sometimes so much forgot himself, 
being transported in God, that it was necessary to force him 
from church, almost by violence, to dinner. Such were the 
devotion and modesty which appeared in his face, that many, 
whenever they found their souls spiritually dry, were excited 
to devotion by seeing and conversing a little with him. In 
order to attain the greatest purity of soul possible, he went 
twice a-day to confession, with great compunction for the. 
smallest imperfections 3 in his actions: before mass, and again 
in the evening ; a practice not to be advised to those who are 
in danger of. doing it negligently, or without sufficient con- 
trition, and endeavour perfectly to purge their hearts. From 
the heavenly sweetness which he tasted in the communica- 
tion of his soul with God, he used to express his astonish- 
ment at, and compassion for, the blindness of. worldlings, who 
know not the happiness of a spiritual life, and delight them- 
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selves in the brutal gratifications of sense. The news of the 
sudden death of the saint’s dearest daughter, Isabel of 
Arragon, countess of Lerma, a lady of singular piety, and of 
the greatest endowments, was brought him whilst he was in 
the streets of Valladolid, going to court. He stopped, shut 
his eyes, prayed secretly for about the space of four minutes, 
and then went on. At court he conversed with the princess 
as usual. In taking leave, he recommended to her prayers 
the soul of her late servant Isabel. ‘* What!’ said the 
princess, ‘‘ has a father no more feeling for the death of such 
“‘ a daughter?’ ‘* Madam,” he replied, “ she was only lent 
«“me. The Master has called her hence. Ought I not to 
“ thank him for having given her me so long, and for having 
<¢ now called her to his glory, as I hope in his mercy ?” On 
the same occasion, he said to the constable of Castile : ‘* Since 
‘*the Lord hath called me to his service, and hath required 
<¢ of me to give him my heart, I have endeavoured to resign 
“* it to him so entirely, that no creature, living or dead, should 
«* ever disturb it.” 

F. Laynez, second general of the esis; dying in 1565, 
St. Francis, notwithstanding all the precautions he could bad 
to prevent it, was chosen to succeed him on the second of 
July. Je made tender exhortations to the fathers who com- 
posed the general assembly of the Society, and kissed the 
feet of every one amongst them before they departed. His 
first care in this new charge was to found a house for the 
noviciate in Rome. He promoted the interest of the Society 
in all parts of the world with such success, that he might be 
called a second founder ; ‘and the zeal with which he pro- 
pagated the missions, and instructed and animated the 
jabourers in planting the gospel in the most remote countries 
of the eastern and western hemisphere, entitles him to a 
great share in the conversion of those countries to the faith. 
He was not less active in directing his religious brethren in 
‘Europe, and in animating them with the zealous spirit of 
their institute for the reformation of the manners of Chris- 
tians. Preaching being the principal means instituted by God 
for the conversion of souls, this holy instructor of preachers, 
not content most earnestly to recommend this sacred pastoral 
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function, laid down excellent rules for duly performing the 
same.) Jn 1566, a pestilence broke out, and made great 
havock in Rome: upon which occasion St. Francis procured 
both} from the pope and niagistrates plentiful alms for the 
relief of the poor, and commissioned the fathers of his Order, 
two and two, to attend the sick in all parts of the city, with . 
imminent danger of their own lives. In 1570, the year before 
the victory of. Lepanto, pope Pius V. sent St. Francis, with 
his nephew the cardinal Alexandrin, on an embassy into 
France, Spain, and Portugal, to engaze the Christian princes 
to send succours for the defence of Christendom against the 
Mahometans. ‘The saint had been for some timé in a bad 
state of health: his infirmities, inclination to retirement, and “ 
a deep sense of the weight of his post, which he had filled 
five years, put him upon a design ‘to procure a discharge 
from that burden in 15703; but éhie his brethren would by no 
means listen to. During this legation his distempers in- 
creased upon him, insomuch, that when he arrived at Ferrara 
in his return, the duke, who was his cousin, sent him from 
thence to Rome ina litter. During this: state of his illness 
he would admit no visits but from persons whose entertain- 
ment turned on spiritual matters, except physicians. The 
fathers of the Society begged he would name his sugcessor,. 
and allow them the satisfaction of taking his picture ; but he 
would do neither. When he had lost. his speech in his agony, 
a painter was introduced to his bed side. The saint per- 
_ ceiving him, expressed his extreme displeasure with his - 
dying hands and eyes, and turned away his face,.so that 
nothing could be done. F.Condren, the pious general of 
the French Oraterians, and other holy men, have from a 
sincere humility shewn a like reluctance, whilst others have 
been inclined, by charity, to condescend to such requests of 
friends.’ St. Francis closed’ a‘ holy life by a more holy and 
edifying death, a little before midnight, between’ the last of 
September | and the first of October, in 1572, having lived 
sixty-two years, wanting twenty-eight days’; cardinal Buon- 
ea under the name av Gregory eat ore tm: 
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having lately succeeded St. Pius-V. who died. on the first of 
May the same year. F.Verjus gives a history of several 
miracles, predictions, and raptures of St. Francis Borgia.” 
His body, which was buried in the old church of the professed 
house, was afterward, in 1617, by the care of the cardinal and 
duke of Lerma, the saint’s grandson, first minister of state to 
Philip HL. king of Spain, removed to Madrid, where it is 
honoured at this day in the church of the professed house of 
the Jesuits... St. Francis was beatified by Urban VIII. in 
1624, and canonized by Clement IX. in 1671, and his festival 
fixed on sey tein of sepia by Innocent XI. in 1683. 


‘The dees and Feoriibiniplalive life’ in an ecclesiastical person 
are two individual sisters, which must always go together, and 
mutually assist each other. Every pastor owes to God the 
homage of continual praise, and to his people the suffrages 
of his sacrifices and supplications in their bebalf. How dili- 
gently soever he acquits himself of his external duties towards 
them, he fails essentially if he ceases to recommend earnestly 
to God their public and. private spiritual necessities, being 
appointed the mediator betwixt them and God. Morcover, 
recollection and assiduous pious meditation are the very soul 
of an ecclesiastical spirit. A life of habitual dissipation 
strikes not at particular duties only, but destroys the very 
essence and spirit of this state; disqualifies a person for all 
its functions, aad set sy ide a stranger to the spirit of all its 
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_() Four treatises of St. Francis Borgia | 
were translated into French, and printed | 
‘Hymn of the three children Benedicite 


at Paris in 1672, viz. his Letter to his 
aunt, abbees of the poor Clares at Gandia, 
containing a mirror of a Christian’s ac- 
tions, or the manner of performing them 
in ‘the spirit of Christ. 2%. Remedies 


against. pride, or considerations and. 


means for learning all humiliation and 
eontempt of ourselves. 
holy communion, 
learning the knowledge of ourselves in 
seven meditations for every day of the 


week. In Latin we have his excellent | 


3. Exercises for. 
4. An exercise for |. 
| Jesus Christ. 5. Spiritual letters. 6. His 
funeral discourse on Charles V. before 


treatise on the method of preaching ; 
often reprinted , his paraphrase on the 


in thanksgiving; his sermon on Christ 
weeping over Jerusalem. 
We have been promised an edition of 


his other works which remain in MSS. 


viz. His Instructions to his son the 
duke of Gandia. 2. Excellent homilies 
Onthe lamentations of Jeremie. 3. Some 
Sermons. 4. Meditations on the life of 


the court at Valladolid. 
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sacred employments, and obligations. The most essential 
preparation, and the very soul of this state, is a spirit of 
prayer; without this a person is no more than the shadow 
of a pastor, or a body without a soul to animate it, and can 
never deserve the name of a clergyman, or a religious man. 


ST. PAULINUS, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, C. 


St. Paulinus is celebrated in the Roman Martyrology and 
in those of our country, as the apostle of the largest, and 
at that time the most powerful of the seven kingdoms of the 
English Saxons. St. Austin being in want of labourers, 
St. Gregory the Great, in 601, sent him Mellitus, Justus, 
Paulinus, and several others, together with sacred vessels, 
altar-cloths, and other ornaments for churches, vestments 
for priests, relicks of the apostles and martyrs, and many 
books; decreeing by letters, that when the northern coun- 
tries should receive the faith, York should be appointed a 
metropelitical see, ‘in like manner with Canterbury. Saint 
Paulinus, upon his arrival, employed his labours in Kent 
with great zeal and piety. Edwin, the powerful king of 
Northumberland, demanded in marriage Edelburge, princess 
of Kent; but was answered by her thes, king Eadbald, 
‘© That a Christian maid could not lawfully marry an idolater, 
‘‘ lest the faith and its mysteries should be profaned by the 
e« company of one who was a stranger to the worship of the 
“ true God.” Edwin promised entire liberty and protection 
with regard to her religion, and expressed his own favour- 
able dispositions to the same. Hereupon the princess was 
sent, and no one being judged more proper to be her guardian 
angel, and to undertake this new harvest than Paulinus, he 
was ordained bishop by St. Justus, archbishop of Canterbury, 
on the twenty-fifth of July 625, and accompanied the young 
queen to her spouse. It was a continual affliction to his 
heart to live in the midst of a people who were strangers to 
the true worship of God, and all his tears, prayers, and 
endeavours to make him known and served by them were at 
first unsuccessful ; for God was pleased to put his constancy 
and fidelity, for some time, to the trial. His prayers were at | 
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length heard. King Edwin was brought over to the faith in 
a wonderful manner, as has been related in his life ;“): but he 
desired the concurrence of the chief men of his army and 
kingdom. A great assembly was called, such perhaps as the 
Saxon Chronicles often speak of under the name of Wittena 
Gemot, or Council of the Wites, which many moderns call 
the original of our parliament. In this assembly the pagan 
high-priest himself condemned loudly the worship of ‘idols, 
and free liberty was given for any to embrace the Christian 
faith. The king was baptized by St. Paulinus at York on 
Easter Sunday in 627, together with his son Osfrid, whom 
he had by a former wife, and his niece Hilda. The cere- 
mony was performed in a church of wood, raised in haste. 
King Edwin afterward began one of stone, which was finished 
by St. Oswald. Bede takes notice that churches and fonts 
not being yet built spacious enough for the crowds that 
flocked to receive baptism, St. Paulinus, when the king re- 
sided amongst the Deiri, baptized in the river Swale, near 
Cataract, where the king’s palace stood, and which was an- 
ciently a great city, as appears from Ptolemy and others, 
though it is now only a small village, called Catarric, with a 
bridge, a little below Richmond.” ‘King Edwin built a 
church at Campodunun, where he had his Yorkshire country 
palace. This church is commonly said to be Almonbury, 
corruptly called from Albanbury, because it was consecrated 
by St. Paulinus in honour of St. Alban; though Gale thinks 
Campodunum was rather Tanfield, near Rippon. This 
palace being destroyed by Penda, the successors of Edwin 
built their country palace near Leeds; from the king by 
whom it was built it was called Oswinthorp, as Bede testifies. 
Edwin’s residence among the Bernicians was at Adgefrin, 
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_ ©) See the History of the minster or 
eathedral of York, by Dugdale, with an 
inventory of its rich treasury, and an ac- 
count of the large estates in Lancashire 
bestowed on it by king Athelstan, &c. 
(6) Some moderns make St. Austin to 
have baptized ten thousand persons in 
this river. St, Gregory testifies, that he 


baptized ten thousand persons at one 
festival of Christmas. But it is a mistake 
to pretend that he did this in the river 
Swale in Yorkshire, whither he seems 
never to have come. St. Austin perhaps 
baptized in the Swale, at the mouth of 
the Medway,’ says Mr. Smith, ,in Bed. 
1, 2. c. 14. 
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now Yeverin, in Glendale. In that country St. Paulinus 
baptized the people in the river Glen or Bowent. After the 
death of St. Edwin, the king removed his ‘palace, to Maclin, 
now Milfield,. says Mr. Smith. 

Our zealous bishop crossed the Hurabet. and Rh the 
faith to the inhabitants of Lindsey, in the ,kingdom of Mercia, 
and baptized Blecca, the Saxon prince or..governor of Lin- 
coln, who is said to have derived. his pedigree from Woden 
no less than the chief kings who founded.the Saxon hep- 
tarchy.: “At Lincoln St. Paulinus built a church of stone, in 
which, after the death of St. Justus, he consecrated St. Hono- 
rius archbishop of Canterbury. Pope Honorius sent a pallium 
to St. Paulinus as the northern metropolitan in Britain ; and 
in his letter of congratulation with king Edwin upon his con- 
version, he» decreed as follows: ‘‘As.to what you desire 
‘concerning the ordination. of, your, bishops, we willingly 
‘* agree to its and we send ‘palliums to your metropolitans 
<* Honorius and Paulinus; that whenever it shall please God 
“ to call either of them,,the other may ordain a successor for 
‘¢ him by virtue of this letter.” St. Paulinus being assisted 
by his deacon James, baptized a great multitude in the Trent, 
near Tiouulfingacaester, which Camden and Smith take. to 
have been Southwell in Nottinghamshire, where a collegiate 
church, and other monuments ,of piety were testimonials of 
the grateful devotion of the people. The East-Angles also 
received the faith by the zeal of St. Paulinus and St. Edwin. 
This good king being slain, m battle in 633, with his.son 
Osfrid, whom he bed, by a former wife, and who had been 
christened: with him, St. Paulinus conducted the queen 
Ethelburge with her little: son and Edwin’s grandson by 
Osfrid, into Kent by sea... There she, founded a nunnery at 
Liming, in which she took the veil. She is mentioned in 
the English Martyrology on the tenth of September. The 
two royal babes were sent, into France to their cousin, king 
Dagobert, and both dying there in their infancy, were buried 
in the church, either because they died in their innocent age, 
or because my were of royal blood, says Bede au soHmating 
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that not only martyrs and. innocents, but also princes, were 
“then sometimes allowed to be buried in churches. James, 
whom our saint left behind, took care of the distressed church 
of York, and baptized many, living near Cataract, on the 
Swale, at a village which afterward took his name, says Bede, 
where he died in a very advanced age. St. Paulinus took 
with him into Kent the rich plate which king Edwin had 
bestowed on the church, ‘particularly a large cross of gold, 
and a golden chalice for the ministry of the altar, which, 
with his pall, he left at his death in the church.of Rhrofi, now 
Rochester. For that see being then vacant at the entreaty of 
king Eadbald, the archbishop Honorius appointed Paulinus 
bishop thereof, he not being permitted to quit his royal 
charge, or return to York. He died happily on the tenth of 
October 644, having been bishop nineteen years, says Bede, 
This Wharton would have corrected into eleven years ;“) but 
did not take notice that St. Paulinus sat first eight years at 
York, from 625 to 633, and ‘afterward eleven at Rochester, 
from 633 to 644, in all nineteen years and three months. 
When Gundulf the Norman was bishop of Rochester, arch- 
bishop Lanfranc rebuilt the cathedral church of St. Andrew, 
and causing the bones of St. Paulinus to be taken up, placed 
them in a. sith shrine; the festival of which translation was 
keane at Rochester on’ the tenth of January. See Bede Hist. 

l,i. c. 29.1. 2..c.14. 20. Thomas Stubbes (a learned Domi- 
nican who flourished in 1360): in his Actus. Episcop. Eborae. 
ps 1687. (mter 10° Ang]. Scriptor. published by ‘ir Roger 
Twisden) t..2. Britannia: Sancta, and the dJearned Mr. rodeo! s 
mescieniiaan - York, t. a i Vy hit 9 . 


‘ST. JOHN OF > BRIDLINGTON, ro 


Dhis « Biaid dnt contemplative was bom near Bridlianats or 
Burlington, a seaport in Yorkshire, and: received Gobsis the 
example and instructions of his pious parents the precious: 
inheritance of the most’ fervent piety and tender devotion, 
which he diligently: improved daring the course of his studies: 


(4) Bede, 1. 2. ¢. 14, Wharton, t. 1. p. 329. 
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at Oxford. When he returned from the university, finding 
all employments distasteful which took off his mind from 
God, he took the religious habit in the monastery of regular 
canons of St. Austin at Burlington. In this solitude it was 
his great study to know himself and God: to discover and to. 
wipe away with tears of compunction all the imperfections 
and stains of his soul, and to purge his affections from what- 
ever could defile or distort them, that he might offer to God 
a continual sacrifice of obedience, love, and praise with a 
perfect purity of heart. Thus he prepared his soul to let in 
those heavenly beams, which are always streaming from God 
upon minds fitted to receive them; and he advanced daily 
in the victory over himself, in the experimental knowledge 
of spiritual things, and in the fervent exercise of charity and 
all interior virtues. He was successively precentor, almoner, 
and at length prior of his monastery. ‘This ‘last charge he 
had averted by his tears and importunities the first time he 
was chosen ; but upon a second vacation, his brethren, who 
were ashamed of their former want of resolution, obliged 
him to. take up the yoke. It is incredible how plentifully he 
relieved the necessities of all persons in distress, to whom; he 
looked upon every thing as due that by frugality and prudent 
economy could be spared in the management of his temporal 
revenue. His patience and meekness, his constant mortifi- 
cation and penance, and his constant application to the holy 
exercises of prayer, shewed how much his whole conduct was 
regulated by the spirit of God ; and an extraordinary spiritual 
prudence, peace of mind, and meekness of temper, were the 
amiable fruits of his virtue. When he had been seventeen 
years prior, he received with great joy the summons of his 
heavenly spouse, and was translated to eternal bliss on the 
tenth of October 1379. Many miracles wrought through 
his intercession are mentioned by the author of his life, and 
by Walsingham, who testifies, that by order of the pope, the 
archbishop of York, assisted by the bishops of Durham and 
Carlisle, performed the ceremony of the translation of his 
relicks. ‘See his life in Surius, and Britannia Sancta, 
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SS. TARACHUS, PROBUS, AND ANDRO- 
NICUS, MM. 


From their original presidial Acts in Ruinart, p.419. See Tillemont, t. 5, p. 285. 
A. D. 304. 


‘Tue holy name of God was glorified by the triumph of 
these martyrs in the persecution of Dioclesian, at Anazarbus 
in Cilicia, probably in the year 304, when the edicts against 
the Christians were made general, and extended to all the 
laity without exception. Their acts are a precious monu- 
ment of “ecclesiastical antiquity. The three first parts con- 
tain the triple examination which the saints underwent at 
‘Tarsus, Mopsuestia, and Anazarbus, three cities in Cilicia; 
and are an authentic copy of the proconsular register, which 
certain Christians purchased of the public notaries for the 
‘sum of two hundred denarii, upwards of six pounds sterling. 
The last part was added by Marcian, Felix, and Verus, three 
Christians who were present at their martyrdom, and after- 
ward stole the bodies from the guards, and interred them, 
resolving to spend the remainder of their lives near the place, 
and after their deaths, to be buried in the same vault with 
them. : j bet 

_ The three martyrs were joined in the confession of the 
same faith, but differed in their age and countries. Tarachus 
was a Roman by extraction, though born in Isauria ; he had 
served in the army, but had procured his discharge, for fear 
of being compelled to do something that was contrary to the 
duty of a Christian ; he was at that time sixty-five years old. 
‘Probus, a. native. of Pamphilia, had resigned a considerable 
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fortune, that he might be more at liberty to serve Christ. 
Andronicus was a young nobleman, of one of the principal 
families of the city of Ephesus. Being apprehended at Pom- 
peiopolis in Cilicia, they were presented to Numerian Maxi- 
mus, governor of the province, upon his arrival in that city, 
and ba his order were conducted to Tarsus, the metropolis, 
to wait his return. Maximus being arrived there, and seated 
on his tribunal, Demetrius, the centurion, brought them 
before him, saying, they were the persons who had been 
presented to him at Pompeiopolis, for professing thei impious 
religion of the Christians, and disobeying the command of 
the emperors. Maximus addressed himself first to Tarachus, 
observing that he began with him because he was advanced 
in years, and then asked his name. ‘Tarachus replied: 
‘*T am a Christian.’’ Maximus: ‘* Speak not of thy impiety, 
‘* but tell me thy name.’’? Tarachus: ‘ Iam a Christian.” 
‘Maximus: ‘ Strike him upon the mouth, and bid him not 
‘© answer one thing for another.” 'Tarachus, after receiving 
a buffet on. his jaws, said: ‘I tell you my true name. If 
‘you would know that which my parents gave me, it is 
<¢ Tarachus; when I bore arms went by the name of Victor.” 
Maximus: ‘*. What is thy profession, and of what country 
‘art thou?” Tarachas: ‘* 1am of a Roman family, and was 
‘* born at Claudiopolis, i in Isauria. [I am by. profession: a 
“ soldier, but quitted the service upoa the account of my 
‘“‘ religion.”’ Maximus: ,“*Thy impiety rendered thee un- 
‘worthy to bear arms ;.. but how ‘didst thou procure. thy 
“¢ discharge?’’ Tarachus; ‘°I asked it of my eaptain, Publio, 
‘and he gave it me.’? Maximus: ‘In consideration of 
** thy grey hairs, [ will procure thee the favour and friendship 
*‘ of the emperors, if thou wilt obey their orders. Draw 
** near, and sacrifice to the gods, as the emperors themselves 
*<.do all the world over.” Tarachus: ‘*' They are deceived 
“< by the devil in so doing.”?, Maximus: ‘ Break his jaws for 
‘S saying the emperors are deceived.” Tarachus: «fT repeat 
it, as men, they are deluded.” Maximus: “¢ Sacrifice: to 
“our gods, and renounce thy folly.”’ Tarachus : : * I cannot 
‘* renounce the law of God.’”’? “Maximus: ‘*Is there any Jaw, 
** wretch, but that which we obey?” Tarachus :: “« There 
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« is, and) you transgress it by adoring:stocks and stones, the 
“. works of men’s hands?’ Maximus: “ Strike him on thé 
‘face, saying; ‘abandon thy folly’? \Tarachus :: “ What 
“< you call folly is the salvation of my soul, and I will never 
‘s Jeave it.”’. Maximus: “‘ But L.will make thee leave it, and 
** force thee to be wise.” Tarachus: <‘ Do with my body 
“what you please, it is entirely in your power.” | Then 
Maximus said: © Strip: him anid beat him with rods.”?, Tara“ 
chus, when beaten, said :°‘¢ You: have now made:me truly 
wise. IL: am strengthened by your blows, and: my. :confi- 
*¢ dence in God and in Jesus Christ is increaséd,’”?, Maximus: 
‘< Wretch, how canst thou deny a plurality of gods, when; 
‘according to*thy own confession,» thou servest two gods: 
‘¢ Didst thou mot give the name of God to a certain person, 
** named ‘Christ ?’”\:'Tarachus):: ** Right; for this is the Son 
‘<< of the* living’ God; he is the Home: of the Christians, and 
‘the author of salvation’to suchas suffer for. his sake.”’ 
Maximus: ** Forbear this idle talk; draw near, and sacrifice.” 
Tarachus: ‘‘l am no idle talker ;:I-am: sixty-five: years old 
‘thus have I been brought up, and I cannot forsake the 
*‘ truth’. Demetrius the centurion said: ‘‘;Poor man, 
‘<T pity thee ; be advised by me, sacrifice, and save thyself.’ 
Tarachus: ‘* Away, thou minister of Satan, and, keep thy 
‘© advice for thy'own use.’ - Maximus: §* Let him be loaded 
<« with large pusaidiegs and carried back to prison. Bring forth 
<¢ the next im ‘years.”? we iy fl : 
_ » Demetrius the centurion dh “He is here, my lord.” 
Adactiecresi << What is thy name? ?? Probus: < My chief and 
** mosthonourable name is Christian; but the name [ go. by 
*¢in the world is Probus.’”? Maximus: ‘‘ Of what country 
<¢ art thou, and of what family ?” Probus: ‘*My father was 
“of Thrace: I am a plebeian, born at Sida in Pamphilia, 
‘‘‘and profess Christianity.””. Maximus: ‘* That will de 
** thee no service. _Be advised by me, sacrifice to the gods, 
*¢ that thou mayest he honoured by the emperors, and enjoy 
“¢ my friendship.” Probus: ‘ I want nothing of that kind. 
‘‘ Formerly I was possessed of a considerable estate; but 
1 relinquished it to serve the living God, through Jesus 
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‘‘ Christ.””, Maximus: ‘ Take oft his garments, gird him, 
** Jay him at his full length, and lash him with ox’s sinews.”” 
Demetrius the centurion said to him, whilst they were beat- 
ing him: ‘ Spare thyself, my friend; see how thy blood 
** runs in streams on the ground.’ Probus: ‘ Do what you 
‘* will with my body ; your torments are sweet perfumes to 
‘*me.’? Maximus: ‘‘ Is this thy obstinate folly incurable? 
What canst thou hope for?” Probus: ‘‘ Iam wiser than you 
‘¢ are, because 1 do not worship devils.” Maximus: ‘* Turn 
** him, and strike him on the belly.””. Probus: ‘* Lord, assist 
‘* thy servant.’ Maximus: ‘‘ Ask him, at every stripe, 
‘“‘ where is thy helper ?’’ Probus: ‘“ He helps me, and will 
‘* help me; for I take so little notice of your torments, that 
*‘ I do not obey you.” Maximus: “ Look, wretch, upon 
‘thy mangled body; the ground is covered with thy blood.” 
Probus: ‘‘ The more my body suffers for Jesus Christ, the ° 
‘‘ more is my soul refreshed.’’ Maximus: “ Put fetters on 
** his hands and feet, with his legs distended in the stocks to 
‘‘ the fourth hole, and let nobody come to dress his wounds. 
‘¢ Bring the third to the bar.” 

Demetrius the centurion said: ‘‘ Here he statis, my lord.” 
Maximus: ‘* What is thy name?’ Andronicus: “‘ My 
“ true name is Christian, and the name by which I am com- 
‘© monly known among men, is Andronicus.”? Maximus: 
‘¢ What is your family ?”? Andronicus: ‘‘ My father is one 
‘¢ of the first rank in Ephesus.’? Maximus: ‘* Adore the 
“‘ gods, and obey the emperors, who are our fathers and 
“ masters.” ‘Andronicus: “‘ The devil is your father whilst 
‘© you do his works.’? ‘Maximus: ‘‘ Youth makes you inso- 
‘‘ lent; Ihave torments ready.’’ Andronicus: ‘* I am pre- 
*¢ pared for whatever may happen.’ Maximus: “ Strip 
‘¢ him naked, gird him, and stretch him on the rack.’? De- 
metrius the centurion said to the martyr: ‘‘ Obey, my friend, 
““ before thy body is torn and mangled.” Andronicus: ‘ It 
‘* is better for me to have my body tormented, than to lose 
‘my soul.”? Maximus: “ Sacrifice before I put thee to 


(@), This manner of girding those that else, that they might not be exposed 
were punished seems to mean a covering | naked. See pana! 1.9. n. 
their waist with a tunic, or something 
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** the most cruel death.”” Andronicus: ‘“‘ I have never 
‘* sacrificed to demons from my infancy, and I will not now 
‘** begin.” Athanasius, the cornicularius, or clerk to the 
army, said to him: ‘* I am old enough to be thy father, and 
‘* therefore take the liberty to advise thee: obey the gover- 
‘‘nor.”” Andronicus: ‘‘ You give me admirable advice, 
** indeed, to sacrifice to devils.””, Maximus: ‘* Wretch, art 
*¢ thou insensible to torments ? Thou dost not yet know what 
< it is to suffer fire and razors. When thou hast felt them, 
** thou wilt perhaps give over thy folly.”” Andronicus : 
“This folly is expedient for us who hope in Jesus Christ. 
‘¢ Earthly wisdom leads to eternal death.” Maximus: 
‘*' Tear his limbs with the utmost violence.’’ Andronicus : 
<< T have done no evil; yet you torment me like a murderer. 
‘TI contend for that piety which is due-to the true God.” 
Maximus: ‘ If thou hadst but the least sense of piety, thou 
‘* wouldst adore the gods whom the emperors so religiously 
** worship.”’ Andronicus: ‘It is not piety, but impiety to 
‘abandon the true God, and to adore brass and marble.” 
Maximus: “ Execrable villain, are then the emperors guilty 
‘* of impieties ? Hoist him again, and gore his sides.”” An- 
dronicus: ‘‘ 1 amin your hands; do with my body what you 
‘¢ please.” Maximus: ‘* Lay salt upon his wounds, and 
‘‘ rub his sides with broken tiles.” Andronicus: “ Your 
<‘ torments have refreshed my body.” Maximus: ‘* I wilk 
“ cause thee to die gradually.” Andronicus: “ Your me- 
* naces do not terrify me ; my courage is above all that your 
‘¢ malice can invent.” Maximus: “ Put a heavy chain about 
‘* his neck, and another upon his legs, and keep him in close 
‘* prison.”” Thus ended the firstZexamination; the second 
was held at Mopsuestia. . 
Flavius Clemens Numerianus Maximus, governor of Cilicia, 
sitting on his tribunal, said to Demetrius the centurion : 
‘¢ Bring forth the impious wretches who follow the religion 
** of the Christians.”” Demetrius said: “‘ Here they are, 
*¢ my lord.’”” Maximus said to Tarachus: “ Old age is re~ 
‘* spected in many, on account of the good sense and pru- 
‘* dence that generally attend it: wherefore, if you have 
‘* made a proper use of the time allowed you for reflection, 
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«* J presume your own discretion has wrought in you a change 
“ of sentiments; as-a proof of which, it is required that you 
** sacrifice to the gods, which cannot fail of recommending 
“¢ you to the esteem of your superiors.”?. Tarachus: * I am 
** a Christian, aid [ wish you and the emperors would leave 
*< your blindness, and embrace the truth which leads to life.”’ 
Maximus: ‘* Break his jaws with a stone, and bid him leave 
** off his folly.” Tarachus: ‘* This folly is true wisdom.”’ 
Maximus: ‘‘ Now they have loosened all thy teeth, wretch, 
** take pity on thyself, come to the altar, and sacrifice to the 
‘* gods, to prevent severer treatment.” Tarachus: ‘‘ Though 
** you eut my body into a thousand. pieces, you will not be 
“‘able to shake my resolution; because it is Christ who 
‘‘ gives me strength to stand my. ground.” Maximus: 
** Wretch, accursed by the gods, I will find means to drive 
*‘ out thy folly. Bring in a pan of burning coals, and hold 
*¢ his hands in the fire till they are burnt.”” Tarachus: 
‘¢ J fear not your temporal fire, which soon passes; but I 
*¢ dread eternal flames.” Maximus: “ See thy hands are 
« well baked; they are consumed by the fire; is it not time 
‘‘ for thee to grow wise? Sacrifice.” Tarachus: ‘* If you 
*‘ have any other torments in store for me, employ them; 
“JT hope I shall be able to withstand all your attacks.”’ 
Maximus: ‘* Hang him ‘by the feet, with his head over a 
“ great smoke.” Tarachus: ‘‘ After having proved an over- 
‘© match for your fire, 1 am not afraid of your smoke.” 
Maximus: ‘‘ Bring vinegar and salt, and force them up his 
‘< nostrils.” Tarachus: ‘¢ Your vinegar is sweet to me, and 
‘¢ your salt insipid.” Maximus: ‘ Put mustard into the 
“vinegar, and thrust it up his nose.” ‘Tarachus: ‘‘ Your 
“‘ ministers impose upon you: they have given me honey 
“instead of mustard’ Maximus: ‘‘ Enough for the present ; 
<¢ T will make it my business to invent fresh tortures to bring 
“thee to thy senses; I will not be baffled.” Tarachus: 
<‘ You will find me prepared for the attack.” Maximus: 
«© Away with him to the dungeon. Bring in another.” 

- Demetrius the centurion said : ‘‘ My Lord, here is Probus.” 
Maximus : ‘* Well, Probus ; hast thou considered the matter, 
‘and art thou disposed to sacrifice to the gods, after the 
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‘‘ example’ of the emperors.”” Probus: ‘I appear here 
‘* again with fresh vigour. The torments I have endured 
‘have hardened my body; and my soul is strengthened in 
<¢ her courage, and proof against all you can inflict. I have 
** a living God in heaven: him I serve and adore; and no 
“other.” Maximus: “ What! Villain, are not ours living 
‘© gods?’ Probus: “ Can stones and wood, the workman- 
** ship ofa statuary, be living gods ? You know not what you 
**'do when you sacrifice to them.” Maximus: ‘‘ What 
*insolence! At least sacrifice to the great god Jupiter. 
‘¢ T will excuse you as to therest.”” Pr ones « Do not you 
‘¢ blush to call him god who was guilty of adulteriés, incests, 
‘© and other most enormous crimes?” Maximus: “ Beat 
«‘his mouth with a stone, and bid him not blaspheme.” 
Probus: ‘* Why this evil treatment ? [have spoken no worse 
« of Jupiter than they do who serve him. I utter no lie: 
“° T speak the truth, as you yourself well know.”’ Maximus: 
‘© Heat bars of iron, and apply them to his feet.’? Probus: 
“* This fire is without heat ; at least I feel none.”? Maximus: 
** Hoist him on the rack, and let him be scourged with thongs 
“¢ of raw leather till his shoulders are flayed.” Probus: 
«* All this does me no harm ; invent something new, and you 
£¢ will see the power of God who is in me and strengthens 
“me.” Maximus: “ Shave his head, and lay burning coals 
“* upon it.” Probus: 2“ You have bent my head and my 
‘feet. You see notwithstanding that I still continue God’s 

“ servant and disregard your torments. He will save me: 

*¢ your gods can only destroy.’ Maximus: “ Dost thou not 
‘¢ see all those that worship them standing about my tribunal 
‘* honoured by the gods and the eiwpebors? They look upon 
“thee and thy companions with contempt.’ Probus: 
‘“ Believe me, unless they repent and serve the living God, 
‘* they will all perish, because against the voice of their own 
“ conscience they adore idols,’”” Maximus: “ Beat his face, 
‘* that he may learn to say the gods, and not God.” Probus: 

* You unjustly destroy my mouth, and disfigure my face 
‘* because I speak the truth.” Maximus: “ I will also cause 
‘** thy blasphemous tongue to be plucked out to make thee 
“comply.” Probus: “ Besides the tongue which serves 
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‘* me for utterance, I have an internal and immortal tongue, 
“which is out of your reach.”” Maximus: “ Take him to 
‘** prison. Let the third come in.”’ | 
Demetrius the centurion said: ‘* Heis here.’”?’ Maximus: 
«Your companions, Andronicus, were at first obstinate : 
** but gained nothing thereby but torments and disgrace: 
‘and have been at last compelled to obey. They shall 
‘* receive considerable recompenses. Therefore, to escape 
* the like torments, sacrifice to the gods, and thou shalt be 
“honoured accordingly. But if thou refusest, 1 swear by 
‘* the immortal gods and by the invincible emperors, that 
‘thou shalt not escape out of my hands with thy life.” 
Andronicus: ‘* Why do you endeavour to deceive me with 
‘€ lies ? They have. not renounced the true God. And had 
‘© that been so, you should never find me guilty of such an 
“impiety. God, whom I adore, has clothed me with the 
“¢ arms of faith: and Jesus Christ, my Saviour, is my strength; 
‘¢ so that I neither fear your power nor that of your masters, 
‘ nor of your gods. For a trial, cause all your engines and 
“* instruments to be displayed before my eyes, and employed 
“on my body.” Maximus: ‘‘ Bind him to the stakes, and 
** scourge him with raw thongs.” Andronicus: ‘ There is 
‘** nothing new or extraordinary in this torment.” Theclerk, 
Athanasius, said: ‘* Thy whole body is but one wound from 
‘* head to foot, and dost thou count this nothing ?” Andro- 
nicus: “They who love the living God, make very small 
«¢ account of all this.”. Maximus: ‘‘ Rub his back with salt.” 
Andronicus: ‘* Give orders, I pray you, that they do not 
‘* snare me, that being well seasoned I may be in no danger 
* of putrefaction, ee may be the better able to withstand 
‘¢ your torments.” Maximus: “ Turn him, and beat him upon 
‘‘ the belly, to open afresh his first wounds.’’ Andronicus : 
*¢ You saw when I was brought last before your ‘tribunal, how 
I was perfectly cured of the wounds I received by the first 
‘¢ day’s tortures: he that cured me then, can cure me a 
“ second time.’’ Maximus addressing himself to the cuards 
“< of the prison: ‘* Villains and traitors,” said he, ‘ < did I not 
‘ strictly forbid you to suffer any one to see them or dress 
“ their wounds! Yetsee here!” Pegasus, the jailor, said: 
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<* I swear by your greatness that no one has applied any thing 
‘* whatever to his wounds, or had admittance to him; and 
‘* he has been kept in chains in the most retired part of the 
“ prison on ‘purpose. If you catch me in a lie I'll forfeit 
“‘ my head.” Maximus: ‘“ How comes it then that there is 
** nothing to be seen of his wounds ?” The jailor: ‘* I swear 
‘‘ by your high birth that I know not how they have been 
‘‘ healed.” Andronicus: “ Senseless man, the physician 
“‘ that has healed me is no less powerful than he is tender 
*‘and charitable. You know him not. He cures not by 
“‘the application of medicines, but by his word alone. 
“Though he dwells in heaven, he is present every where, 
“but you know him not.” Maximus: ‘Thy idle prating 
«‘ will do thee no service ; sacrifice, or thou art a Jost man.” 
Andronicus: ‘‘ I do not change my answers. I am not a 
«€ child to be wheedled or frightened.”? Maximus: ‘* Do not 
“ flatter thyself that thou shalt get the better of me.” An- 
dronicus: ‘Nor shall you ever make us yield to yourthreats.” 
Maximus: “* My authority shall not be baffled by thee.” 
Andronicus: ‘* Nor shall it ever be said that the cause of 
s¢ Jesus Christ is vanquished by your authority.” Maximus: 
«¢ Let me have several kinds of tortures in readiness against 
*‘ my next sitting. Put this man in prison loaded with chains, 
<¢ and let no one be admitted to visit them in the dungeon.” 
The third examination was held at Anazarbus. In it 
Tarachus answered first with his usual constancy, saying to 
all threats, that a speedy death would finish his victory and 
complete his happiness ; and that long torments would pro- 
cure him the greater recompense. When Maximus had 
caused him to be bound and stretched on the rack, he said: 
““T could allege the rescript of Dioclesian, which forbids 
<* judges to put military men to the rack. But I wave my 
‘* privilege, lest you should suspéct me of cowardice.” Maxi- 
mus said: ‘¢ Thou flatterest thyself with the hopes of having 
*< thy body embalmed by Christian women, and wrapt up in 
*‘ perfumes after thou — dead: but I will take care to dis- 
‘¢ pose of thy remains.” Tarachus replied, ‘* Do what you 
‘© please with my body, not only whilst it is living, but also 
“* after my death.” Maximus ordered his lips, cheeks, and 
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whole face to be slashed and cut. Tarachus said: ‘‘ You 
« have disfigured my face; but have added new beauty to 
<¢ my soul. I fear not any of your inventions, for I am 
“ clothed with the divine armour.” The tyrant ordered 
spits”) to be heated and applied red hot to his arm-pits: then ~ 
his ears to be cut off. At which, the martyr said: ‘* My heart 
*¢ will not be less attentive to the word_of God.’? Maximus 
said: ‘ Tear the skin off his head: then cover it with burn- 
‘* ing coals.’”’? Tarachus replied: “ Though you should order 
‘‘ my whole body to be flayed. you will not be able to separate 
*‘ me from my God.” Maximus: ‘* Apply the red hot spits 
‘* once more to his arm-pits and sides.” Tarachus : ‘‘ O God 
“ of heaven, look down upon me, and be my judge.” The 
governor then sent him back to prison to be reserved for the 
public shows the day following, and called for the next. 
Probus being brought forth, Maximus again exhorted him 
to sacrifice ; but after many words ordered him to be bound 
and hung up by the feet: then red hot spits to be applied to 
his sides and back. Probus said: ‘* My body is in your 
_ *© power. May the Lord of heaven and earth vouchsafe to 
** consider my patience, and the humility of my heart.’ 
Maximus; ‘*‘ The God whom thou implorest, hast delivered 
‘““thee into my hands.’ Probus: ‘‘ He loves men.” 
Maximus: ‘‘ Open his mouth and pour in some of the wine 
*¢ which has been offered upon the altars, and thrust some of 
‘‘ the sanctified meat into his mouth.” Probus: ‘“ See, O 
** Lord, the violence they offer me, and judge my cause.”’ 
Maximus: ‘ Now thou seest that after suffering a thousand 
“torments rather than to sacrifice, thou hast nevertheless 
*¢ partook of a sacrifice.” Probus: ‘* You have done no great 
‘‘ feat in making me taste these abominable offerings against 
‘© my will.” Maximus: ‘‘ No matter: itis now done: pro- 
*¢ mise now to do it voluntarily and thou shalt be released.” 
Probus: ‘‘ God forbid that I should yield; but know that if 


(6) OPeAZcnss in the Acts.—OGeAicxoc | smaller towards the top.—Ains. Those 
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“<* you should force into me all the abominable offerings of 
“* your whole altars, I should be no ways defiled: for God 
* sees the violence which I suffer.” Maximus: ‘* Heat the 
* spirits again, and burn the calves of his legs with them.” 
Then he said to Probus: “ There is not a sound part in thy 
‘¢ whole body, and still thou persistest in thy folly. Wretch, 
«* what canst thou hope for?” Probus: ‘‘I have abandoned 
“© my body over to you that my soul may remain whole and 
“ sound.” Maximus: ‘* Make some sharp nails red hot, 
‘‘and pierce his hands with them.” Probus: ‘“* O my 
‘¢ Saviour, I return you most hearty thanks that you have 
‘‘ been pleased to make me share in your own sufferings.” 
Maximus: ‘* The great number of thy torments make thee 
*¢ more foolish.’” Probus: ** Would to God your soul was 
‘¢ not blind, and in darkness.”? Maximus: ‘ Now thou hast 
“lost the use of all thy members, thou complainest of me 
“for not having deprived thee of thy sight. Prick him in 
“‘ the eyes, but by little and little, till you have bored out 
‘the organs of his sight.” Probus: ‘ Behold I am now 
“‘ blind. Thou hast destroyed the eyes of my body; but 
** canst not take away those of my soul.”” Maximus: ‘* Thou 
* continuest still to argue, but thou art condemned to eternal 
** darkness.” Probus: ‘“ Did you know the darkness in 
«© which your soul is plunged, you would see yourself much 
‘“ more miserable than I am.” Maximus: ‘ Thou hast no 
“more use of thy body»than a dead man; yet thou talkest 
<° still.’ Probus: ‘* So long as any vital heat continues to 
“‘ animate the remains which you have left me of this body, 
“* T will never cease to speak of my God, to praise and to 
‘¢thank him.” Maximus: ‘“ What! dost thou hope to 
‘¢ survive these torments? Canst thou flatter thyseif that I 


“ shall allow thee one moment’s respite?” Probus: ‘* I ex- 


“pect nothing from you but a eruel death; and [ ask of 
‘‘ God only the grace to persevere in the confession of his 
“holy name to the end.” Maximus: ‘I will leave thee to 
‘* Janguish, as such an impious wretch deserves. Take him 
“hence. Let the prisoners be closely guarded that none of 
‘‘ their friends who would congratulate with them, may find 
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“access. I design them for the shows. Let Andronicus be 
“‘broughtin. He is the most resolute of the three.” 

The answers and behaviour of the martyrs were usually 
very respectful towards their impious judges and the most 
unjust tyrants; and this is a duty, and the spirit of the gospel. 
Nevertheless, by an extraordinary impulse of the Holy Ghost, 
some, on certain occasions, have deviated from this rule. 
St. Paul called his judge a whited wall, and threatened him 
with the anger of God.® In the same manner some martyrs 
have reproached their judges, of whom St. Austin says : 
“ They were patient in torments, faithful in their, confession, 
** constant lovers of truth in all their words. But they cast 
“* certain arrows of God against the impious, and provoked 
** them to anger; but they wounded many to salvation.” In 
the answers of St. Andronicus we find many harsh expres- 
sions, injurious to the ministers of justice, which we must 
regard as just reproaches of their impiety, and darts em- 
ployed by God to sting and awake them. The governor 
pressed Andronicus again to comply, adding, that his two 
companions had at length sacrificed to the gods, and to the 
emperors themselves. The martyr replied: ‘ This is truly 
© the part of an adorer of the god of lies: and by this im- 
‘* posture I know that the men are like the gods whom they 
‘‘ serve. May God judge you, O worker of iniquity.” Maxi- 
mus ordered rolls of paper to be made, and set on fire upon 
the belly of the martyr; then bedkins to be heated, and laid 
red hot betwixt his fingers. Finding him still unshaken he 
said to him; “ Do not expect to die at once. I will keep thee 
“* alive till the time of the shows, that thou mayest behold 
‘‘ thy limbs devoured one after another by cruel beasts.” 
Andronicus answered: ‘ You are more inhuman than the 
‘* tigers, and more insatiable with blood than the! most bar- 
** barous murderers.” Maximus: “ Open his mouth, and 
‘* put some of the sanctified meat into it, and pour some of 
*‘ the wine into it which hath been offered to the gods.” 
Andronicus: ‘* Behold, O Lord, the violence which is 
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“ offered me.” Maximus: ‘** What wilt thou do now? Thou 
** hast tasted of the offerings taken from the altar. Thou 
‘“¢ art now initiated in the mysteries of the gods.” Andronicus: 
‘ Know, tyrant, that the soul is not defiled when she suffers 
‘‘involuntarily what she condemns. God, who sees the 
‘“ secrets of hearts, knows that mine has not consented to this 
** abomination.” Maximus: ‘ How long will this frenzy 
** delude thy imagination ? It will not deliver thee out of 
“ my hands.” Andronicus: ‘ God will deliver me when he 
<¢ pleases.” Maximus: ‘* This is a fresh extravagance: I 
*«* will cause that tongue of thine to be cut out to put an end 
“to thy prating.” Andronicus: “I ask it as a favour that 
‘* those lips and tongue with which you imagine I have con- 
‘© curred in partaking of the meats and wine offered to idols, 
*° may be cut off.” Maximus: ‘ Pluck out his teeth, and cut 
“ out his blasphemous tongue to the very root; burn them, 
** and then scatter the ashes in the air, that none of his im- 
** pious companions or of the women may be able to gather 
** them up to keep as something precious or holy. Let him 
‘‘ be carried to his dungeon to serve for food to the wild 
‘* beasts in the araninetrce” 

The trial of the three martyrs being thus perilivieut 
Maximus sent for Terentianus. the chiliarch or pontiff, and 
first magistrate of the community in Cilicia, who had the care 
of the public games and spectacles, and oe him orders to 
exhibit a public show themext day. In the morning, a pro- 
digious multitude of people flocked to the amphitheatre 
which was a mile distant from the town of Anazarbus. The 
governor came thither about noon. Many gladiators and 
others were slain in the combats of the Arnie! and by the 
beasts, and their bodies were devoured by them, or lay 
slaughtered on the ground. We, say the authors of the acts, 
came, but stood on an adjoining mountain behind, looking 
over the walls of the amphitheatre, waiting the issue in great 
fear and alarms. The governor at length sent some of his 
guards to bring the Christians whom he had sentenced to the 


' © “Dentes ejusetlinguam blasphemam ; de mulierculis aliqua colligat ut servet © 
tollite, et comburite, et ubique spargite, | quasi pretiosum aliquid aut, sanctum 
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beasts. ‘The martyrs were in so piteous a condition by their 

torments that far from being able to walk, they could not so 

much as stir their ental lead bodies. But they were carried 

on the backs of porters, cand thrown down in the pit of the 

amphitheatre below the seat of the governor. We advanced 

say the authors, as near as we could on an eminence, behind, 

and concealed ourselves by piling stones before us as high as 

our breasts that we might not be known or observed. The 

sight of our brethren in so dismal a condition made us shed 

abundance of tears : even many of theinfidel spectators could 
not contain theirs. Forno sooner were the martyrs laid down, 

but an almost universal deep silence followed at the sight of 
such dismal objects, and the people began openiy to murmur 
against the governor for his barbarous cruelty. Many even 
left the shows, and returned to the city: which provoked the 
governor, and he ordered more soldiers to guard all the, 
avenues to stop any from departing, and to take notice of all 
who attempted it, that they might be afterward called to their 
trial by him. At the same time, he commanded a great 
number of beasts to be let loose out of their dens into the 
pit. These fierce creatures rushed out, but all stopped near 
the doors of their lodges, and would not advance to hurt the 
martyrs. Maximus, in a fury, called. for the keepers, and 
caused one hundred strokes with cudgels to be given them, 

making them reponsible for the tameness of their lions and 
tigers, because they were less cruel than himself. He threat- 
ened even to crucify them unless they let out the most rave- 
nous of their beasts. They turned out a great bear which 
that very day had killed three men. He walked up slowly 
toward the martyrs, and began to lick the wounds of Andro- 
nicus. That martyr leaned his head on the bear, and en- 
deavoured to provoke him, but in vain. Maximus possessed 
himself no longer, but ordered the beast to be immediately 
killed. The bear received the strokes, and fell quietly before 
the feet of Andronicus. Terentianus seeing the rage of the 
governor, and trembling for himself, immediately ordered a 
most furious lioness to be let out. At,the sight of her, all the 


(5) See Orsi, diss, de Actis SS. Perpetuz et Felic. c. 8. How the martyrs were 
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spectators turned pale, and her terrible roarings made the 
bravest men tremble on their safe seats. Yet,’ when she 
came up to the saints, who lay stretched on the sand, she laid 
herself down at the feet of St. Tarachus, and licked them, 
quite forgetting her natural ferocity. Maximus, foaming with 
rage, commanded her to be pricked with goads. She then 
arose and raged about in a furious manner, roaring terribly, 
and affrighting all the spectators ; who, seeing that she had 
broke down part of the door of her lodge, which the gover- 
nor had ordered to be shut, cried out earnestly that she 
might be again driven into her lodge. The governor, there- 
fore, called for the confectors or gladiators to dispatch the 
martyrs with their swords; which they did. Maximus com- 
manded the bodies to be intermixt with those of the gladiators 
who had been slain, and also to be guarded that night by six 
soldiers, lest the Christians should carry them off. The night 
was very dark, and a violent storm of thunder and rain dis- 
persed the guards. The faithful distinguished the three 
bodies by a miraculous star or ray of light which streamed-on 
each of them. ‘They carried off the precious treasures on 
their backs, and hid them in a hollow cave in the neighbour- 
ing mountains, where the governor was not able, by any search 
he could make, to find them. He severely chastised the 
guards who had abandoned their station. Three fervent 
Christians, Marcian, Felix, and Verus, retired into this cave 
of the rock, being resolved to spend there all the remainder 
of their lives. The governor left Anazarbus three days after. 
The Christians of that city sent this relation to the church 
of Iconium, desiring it might be communicated to the faith- 
ful of Pisidia and Pamphylia, for their edification. The 
three martyrs finished their glorious course on the eleventh 
of October, on which day their-names occur in the Roman 
and other Martyrologies. 


The heroism of the martyrs.consists not only in the con- 
stancy and invincible courage with which they chose to suffer, 
rather than to sin against God, all the torments which the 
most inhuman tyrants were able to invent and inflict upon 
them one after another, but also in the patience, charity, 
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meekness, and humility, with which they were animated 
under their sufferings. In our daily and hourly trials we 
have continual opportunities of exercising these virtues. If 
we fail even in small things, and shew ourselves strangers to 
the Christian spirit, can we assume, without blushing at our- 
selves, the sacred name of disciples of Christ ? 


ST. GUMMAR, C. 
CALLED BY THE FRENCH, GOMER. 


' ‘This saint was a native of Emblehem, a village three miles 
from Lire or Lier in Brabant. His parents were very rich, 
and related to king Pepin, and took care he should be in- 
structed in the maxims of our holy religion, and in the prac- 
tice of piety, though he had not the advantage of a literary 
education. He was from his cradle meek, affable, exceeding 
compassionate, religious, and devout. Pepin, then mayor of 
the palace, and soon after king of Erance, called him to his 
court. The saint preserved there his innocence: from a 
spirit of religion he was punctual and faithful in every duty 
of his station, and an enemy to vanity, ambition, and dissi- 
mulation (which is almost the soul of a court life) also to 
pleasure, luxury, and passion: he was rigorous in his fasts and 
other mortifications, exact and fervent in all his exercises of 
devotion, and most beneficent and liberal in works of mercy. 
It was his study, as much as possible, never to give the least 
trouble or do the least prejudice to any one, and to serve, 
and do good, as much as lay in his power to all men. Pepin, 
though tainted with ambition, was a lover of uprightness and 
virtue ; and being acquainted with the probity and piety of 
Gummar, raised him to the highest posts in his court. After 
some time, this king proposed a match between him and a 
lady of great birth and fortune named Gwinmary, in Latin 
Grimnaria. Both parties acquiesced, and the marriage was 
solemnized. As Ged does every thing for his elect, and the 
government of the universe is subordinate to the predestina- 
tion of his saints, so this affair, which seemed unhappy in the 
eyes of the world, was directed by him to perfect the virtue 
of his servant, and exalt him to the glory of the saints. Gwin- 
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mary was most extravagant and perverse in her humour ; 
haughty, whimsical, and altogether ungovernable. Gummar’s 
whole life became from that time a train of continual trials, 
which were so much the sharper as the person from whom 
he suffered them was the nearer and dearer tohim. We are 
prepared for evil treatment from strangers or enemies, we 
are animated by it, and we easily conquer ourselves so far as 
to triumph in it. But when bosom friends, from whom we 
have reason to expect our greatest comfort and support, seem 
to have no other satisfaction but continually to wound and 
persecute us: this is one of the severest of trials, under which 
it is hard for the firmest mind to maintain its ground without 
sometimes failing in some of the duties of charity, patience, 
and meekness. | 

_ This was the heroic virtue which Gummar practised for 
several years, seeking all his comfort and strength in God by 
constant exercises of penance and devotion, and endeavour- 
ing by all means which Christian prudence and charity could 
suggest, to inspire his wife with sentiments agreeable to reason 
and religion. Being called upon by king Pepin to attend him 
in his wars, first in Lombardy, afterward in Saxony, and lastly 
in Aquitain, he was absent eight years. Returning home, he 
found that his wife had thrown all things into the utmost dis- 
order and confusion; and that scarce any one among his 
servants, vassals, or tenants had escaped her unjust oppres- 
sions. .Gummar made to every one of them full restitution 
and satisfaction ; and, that he might have a place of quiet and 
retirement, in order to attend*his private devotions, built the 
chapel called Nivesdone. Gwinmary was at length so far 
overcome by his heroic patienee and virtue, as to be ashamed 
of her past conduct, and to seem penitent. This change 
however, was only exterior; and her furious passions, which 
were only smothered for a time, not healed, broke out again 
with greater rage than ever. Gummar studied to reclaim 
her; but at length obtained her consent to embrace a retired 
penitential life, in order to prepare himself for his passage to 
eternity. Having built himself a cell by his chapel near his 
own house, he gave himself up to holy contemplation and to 
the most perfect practices of penance and mortification. In 
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the mean, time, he took all possible care of his wife and famil y> 
being solicitous, in the first place, to bring them over to 
virtuous courses. Herein he so far succeeded by perseverance 
that his wife became a remarkable penitent. In this manner 
he'served God nine years, and went to receive the recom- 
pense of his patience and charity in 774. This village, of 
which he was lord, was then called Nivesdone, afterward 
Ledo, and now Lire: from the devotion of the people to this 
saint, it became aconsiderable town. The saint’s relicks were 
preserved for several ages in the above-mentioned chapel 
which he had built, and were visited by the bishop’s order 
in 1369 and 1406. The saint’s shrine was plundered by the 
Calvinists; but the relicks were saved by Catholics, and are 
kept ‘in the collegiate church at Lire. He is honoured in 
Brabant with singular veneration, and named on the eleventh 
of October in the Roman Martyrology. See his life in Surius, 
Mireeusand Grammaye, Antiqu. Antwerp. c. 8. Vite de Santi, 
t. 2. p. 251, 


ST. ETHELBURGE OR EDILBURGE, V. ABBESS. | 


This saint was an English Saxon princess, sister to Saint 
Erconwald, bishop of London: To the end that she might- 
live entirely to herself and God, she in her youth renounced 
the world, and neither riches nor the tempting splendour of 
a court could shake her resolution; for the world loses all its 
influence upon a mind which is wholly taken up with the 
great truths of faith and eternal salvation. A soul which is 
truly penetrated with them, listens to no consideration in the 
choice of a state of life but to what virtue and piety suggest, 
and being supported by those noble principles which religion: 
inspires, whether she is placed in the world or in a religious. 
state, whether in opulence or poverty, amidst honours or in 
contempt, equally carries all her desires to their proper 
mark, and studies with constancy and perseverance, to acquit 
herself of every duty of her state, and to act up to the dignity 
of her heavenly vocation. This. makes saints who live in the 
world the best princes, the best subjects, the best parents, the. 
best neighbours, the. most dutiful children, and. the most 
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diligent and faithful tradesmen or servants. The same prin- 
ciple renders them in a cloister, the most humble, the most 
obedient, the most devout, and the most fervent and exact 
in every point of monastic discipline. St. Erconwald con- 
sidered only the perfection of his sister’s virtue, not flesh and 
blood, when he appointed her abbess of the great nunnery 
which he had founded at Barking in Essex. Ethelburge, by 
her example and spirit, sweetly led on all the chaste spouses 
of Christ in that numerous house in the paths of true virtue 
and Christian perfection. How entirely they were dead both 
to the world and themselves, and how perfectly divine 
charity reigned in their souls, appeared by the ardour with 
which they unanimously sighed after the dissolution of their 
earthly tabernacle, desiring to be clothed with immortality ; 
in the mean time exerting continually their whole strength 
and all their affections that they might not be found naked 
when they should appear before God. When a raging pes- 
tilence swept offa part of this community, in 664, all rejoiced 
in their last moments, and thought even every day and every 
hour long before they went to the possession of their God, 
to love and praise whom with all their powers, and without 
interruption for eternity, was the pure and vehement desire 
with which they were inflamed; and the living envied the 
dying. The comfort of those that survived was in the divine 
will, and in knowing their retardment could be but for a 
moment, that they might labour perfectly. to purify their 
hearts, before they were ufiited to their friends, the saints, 
and swallowed up ina glorious immortality. St. Ethelburge 
survived this mortality for the support and comfort of the 
rest. [Having sent before her so many saints to heaven, she 
met her own death with a great spirit,“ and her glory was 
manifested by miraculous visions See Bede, 1. 4. c. 6,7, 8 

9, 10. St. Ethelburge’s body was honoured at Nu ahaininstte 
in Winchester. “oe Collect. t. 1. p. 10. 
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' $T. CANICUS OR KENNY, ABBOT IN IRELAND. 


The Irish Annals fix the birth of this illustrious saint in 527, 
and his death in 599. In his youth he studied some time in 
Wales under a celebrated and holy abbot named Docus, and 
afterward in Ireland under St. Finian, to whose famous school, 
in bis monastery of Cluain-Irraird, the lovers of true wisdom 
repaired from all sides. The zeal dnd labours of St. Kenny, 
in propagating the practice of Christian perfection throughout 
Ireland, have ranked him among the most glorious saints 
whose virtue has been the. gteatest ornament of that island.. 
St: Kenny was intimately connected by holy friendship with 
St. Columkille, whom he sometimes visited in the isle of Hij. 
He founded himself the great monastery of Achad-bho (or 
The Ox’s Field) which grew up into a town, and was for- 
merly the seat of the bishops: of Ossory, who now reside at 
Kilkenny, a city which takes its name from this saint, that 
word signifying Cell or Church of Kenny. See Usher, Antiq. 
Britan. p. 493. 495, &c. Adamnan, Vit. S. Columb. 1. 1. c. 4. 
1.3.c.17. Sir James Ware, Antiqu. Hibern. p. 314. 
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OCTOBER XI. 
ST. WILFRID, BISHOP +OF YORK, C... | 


From his life wrote by Eddi Stepan’ ene # of the eons of Canterbury, in the 

game age, prior to Bede, ap. Mabilly Act. Bén® t. 3.” p. 170. t. 5. p. 676. Bede, 
Hist. |. 3. c. 25, &e. Also Fredegdbaty by” order of St. Odo of Canterbury, and 
Eadmer, secretary to St. Anselm, wrote his*life. Among the moderns, Mr. Peck 
has compiled his life at large in his histery,of Stamford, 1.2. See also Jobnson’s 
Collection of English Canons, and .Smith’s App. in Bedam, n. 18, 19. | His 
life in the English- Saxon language, MSS. Bibl. Cotton. Julius. A. X. 


A. TY, 70%. 


Sr. WILFRID, in hglich- Reine os’ Willferder, to whose zea- 
lous labours several shOircives both in our island and abroad 
were ‘indebted for their conversion.to Christ, was born in 
the kingdom of Northumberland, towards the year 634. At 
forntcén years of age he was sent to the monastery of Lin- 
disfarne that he migkt bé trained up in the study of the sacred 
sciences, in which he discovered an application, penetration, 
and maturity of judgment beyond his years. <A desire of 
greater improvement than he cold attain to’in that house, 
where he perceived the discipline that was practised to beim- , 
perfect, put’him upon a project of travelling into France and 
Italy. He made some stay at Canterbury, where he studied 
the Roman discipline, and learned the psalter according to the 
Rotnan version, instead of that of*St. Jerom, which he had 
used before. . In 653, according to Mr. Smith, St. Bennet 
Biscop, his countryman, passed through Kent on his first 
journey to Rome : and St. Wilfrid, who thad set out with the 
same design, crossed the seas. with hier, ‘but with an intention 
to visit the: most famous monasteries in his way, the better 
to instruct himself in the rules of Christian perfection, At 

One ke Q hb 
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Lyons they were detained a whole year by St. Delphinus, 
surnamed Annemund, archbishop of that city, who conceived 
so great an affection for Wilfrid that he offered him his niece 
in marriage, and promised to procure him a considerable 
employment ; but the saint continued stedfast in the resolu- 
tion he had taken to devote himself to God, and proceeded 
on his journey the year following. At Rome he devoutly 
visited every day the tombs of the martyrs, and contracted 
a friendship with Boniface, the archdeacon, who was a very 
pious, and avery learned man; he was secretary to the holy 
pope St. Martin, and took as much delight in instructing 
young Wilfrid as if he had been his own child. He carefully 
explained to him the four gospels, and the right calculation 
of Easter against the erroneous practice of the Britons and 
Irish; likewise the other rules of ecclesiastical discipline. 
At length he presented him tothe pope, who gave him his 
blessing by the imposition of his hands, and prayer. After 
this, Wilfrid left Rome, from whence he brought relicks, and 
returned to Lyons to the archbishop, whom he reverenced 
as his father. He staid three years at Lyons, and received 
the ecclesiastical tonsure from St. Delphinus, who desired 
to make him his heir; but was put to death at Challons 
upon the Saone, by the order of Ebroin, in 658. He is 
honoured at Lyons as a martyr on the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember, being commonly called St. Chaumont. Wilfrid 
accompanied him to the place of execution, and would have 
been glad to have died for him or with him. After he had 
interred his spiritual father, he returned into England esenire 
with relicks. 

Alcfrid, natural son of Divi who at that ate reigned over 
the Deiri, (his father contenting himself with Bernicia) being 
informed that Wilfrid had beet instructed in the discipline 
of the Roman church, sent for him, and received him as an 
angel from heaven. After he had discoursed with him con- 
cerning several customs of that church, he conjured him to 
continue with him, to instruct him and his people in eccle- 
siastical discipline. This St. Wilfrid consented to, and the 
prince entered into an intimate friendship with him, and gave 
him land at Rippon to found a monastery upon, which our 
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saint governed and richly endowed. Assisted by the muni- 
ficence of the king, he distributed very considerable sums in 
alms, was exceedingly beloved and respected on account of 
his virtues, and was even looked upon asa prophet. <Agil- 
bert, bishop of the West-Saxons, coming to pay a visit to 
king Oswi and his son, Alcfrid entreated him to ordain Wil- 
frid priest, that he might remain always near his person. 
Agilbert said, that a person of such merit ought to be pro- 
moted to a bishopric; and ordained him priest in 663, in 
the monastery of Rippon. The Northumbrians had relapsed 
into idolatry after the death of king Edwin; but St. Oswald 
obtained St. Aidan, the holy Irish monk of Hij, for bishop, 
and planted the faith again in that kingdom. St. Aidan 
resided, not at York, as St. Paulinus had done, but at Lin- 
disfarne. Finan and Colman, his countrymen, succeeded 
him, and had all the kingdom of Northumberland for their 
diocess. ‘These Scots or Irish followed an erroneous calcu- 
lation of Easter ; and king Oswi who had been instructed by 
them, and his queen Eanflede, daughter of Edwin, who came 
from. Kent, sometimes kept Lent and Easter at different 
times in the same court. The Scots and Britons herein were 
not schismatics, as Rapin and some others pretend ; for they 
did not coincide with the Quartodecimans, who had been 
condemned by the church, nor had this difference between 
the Scots and the universal church then proceeded to a 
breach of communion. To put an end to this dispute, in 664 
a conference was held in the great monastery of St. Hilda at 
Streaneshalch, now Whitby, before the kings Oswi and 
Alcfrid. Colman brought thither his Scottish clergy; on 
the other side, Agilbert, bishop of West-Sex or Dorchester, 
had with him Agatho, a priest from Paris, Romanus, the 
abbot Wilfrid, and the deacon James. Colman alleged the 
example of his predecessors, and of St.Columba hitdelt: and 
pretended that practice to have been established in Asia by 
St. John the Evangelist ; which assertion it would have been 
a dificult task to prove.” Wilfrid replied, that the agree- 


-@) af any of the apostles who lived | Pasch, at least the contrary rule was 
among the Jews tolerated for some time slgiaye the general discipline of tke 
a coinciding of Easter with the Jewish | church, which the apostles established 
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ment of all the churches th Africa, Asia, Egypt, Greece, 
Gaul, Rome, Italy, and the rest of the world ought to bave 
more weight than that of the Picts and Britons in a part of 
the two remotest islands of the ocean; that St. John could 
not reject at once all the observances of the law so long as 
the church judaized in some points ; but that after the death 
of St. John the custom which St. Peter established at Rome, 
was observed by his successors in Asia, and by the universal 
church, and was commanded by the Nicene council: that 
the Britons and Picts neither followed St. Peter, nor St. John, 
neither the law nor the gospel; that Columba and the rest 
of their ancestors were without fault, because they knew no 
better ; but that’ they were scwaieablh who refused to be 
instructed. He added, that Christ said to St. Peter: Thou art 
Peter, &c.). Hereupon king Oswi said : ‘* Do you all acknow- 
** ledge, of both parties, that our Lord said this particularly 
‘* ta Peter, and that the Lord gave him the keys of the king- 
*« dom of heaven ?”’ They replied: ‘‘ We acknowledge it.” 
Then he concluded: “I declare, that I will not oppose this 
« keeper of the gate of heaven, and. that I, will obey his 
‘¢ orders to the utmost of my power, lest he shut that gate 
‘‘ against me.’ This resolution of the king was approved 
by the whole assembly. Rapin confesses that Oswi acknow- 
ledged a prerogative of St. Peter above the rest of the apostles, 
and that on this account he preferred the. practice which he 
had established at Rome to that which he thought derived 
from St. John.®. It is evident from the very silence of both 
parties, that the Sects or Irish and Britons never called in 


@) Matt. xvi. 18.—@ Rapin Pil ras; Hist. dhactstecia: |: Suite Le Psy 246. ed. 
Gallic. 


to shew the distinction and the liberty 
of the new law, as for the same purpose 
they changed the Sabbath into Sunday. 
When the general council of Nice, in 
325, had condemned the custom of keep- 
me Kaster with the Jews on the four- 
teenth day of the first lunar month 
nearest the spring equinox, those who 
obstinately persisted in that. practice 
were called Quartodecimans, and were 
schismatics, &c. They who held that 


practice to be of precept from des Jewish 

law, were always heretics. The Scots 
or Irish, in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
kept Easter on a Sunday, uot on the 
fourteenth day, with the Quartodecimans 
and Jews, unless when this fourteenth 
day was the Sunday, by which they dif- 
fered widely from the practice that was 
condemned at Nice, yet fell short of 
perfect conformity with the universal 
church. 
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question the supremacy of the bishop of Rome. Another 
difference which regarded the tonsure was agitated in this 
conference. The Romans made it quite round the head, to 
_resemble, they said, our Lord’s crown of thorns. This was 
called St. Peter’s Tonsure: the other, called by derision 
Simon Magus’s, was only a semicircle shaved from ear to ear 
above the forehead, not reaching to the hinder part, which 
was covered with hair. Bede mentions no decision with 
regard to this point, which was left to the custem of each 
leeks St. Cedd, bishop of Essex or London, who was pre- 
sent at this conference, and being a native of Deira, had fol- 
lowed the Scottish customs, dechited upon the spot that he 
embraced the Roman discipline. But Colman said he would 
consult with his brethren, the monks of Jona, and retired to 
them with his Scottish priests. TTuda was consecrated bishop 
of Northumberland in his room, but soon after died of a 
pestilence which raged in England in 664. He had been 
educated and ordained by the Southern Irish, but conformed 
to the Roman discipline; he was much lamented on account 
of his virtue. King Alcfrid desired to have his own priest 
Wilfrid placed in the episcopal see, and sent him into France, 
to receive consecration at the hands of his old friend Agilbert, 
who, seeing his diocess of West-Sex divided, and another 
bishop, named Wina, placed at Venta, called by the Saxons 
Wintacestir, now Winchester, returned to France, which 
was his native country, where the bishopric of Paris was given 
him. Wilfrid being absent a long time on this journey, Oswi 
caused St.Ceadda or Chad, abbot of Lestingau, a disciple of 
St. Aidan, to be ordained bishop. The see of Canterbury 
being vacant by the death of Deusdedit, he was consecrated 
by Wina, bishop of Winchester, who was the only bishop at 
that time in Great Britain that had been canonically ordained. 
Agilbert joyfully received Wilfrid, and, with twelve other 
bishops, performed’the ceremony of his ordination with great 


(\) There was likewise the Oriental | fifth century after the persecutions, as a 
Tonsure, called St. Paul's, which some | mark of a person's being consecrated to 
monks used also in the West; this con- | God, and in imitation of Christ's crown 
sisted in shaving the whole head. The | of thorns. See Bona Rerum Liturg. 
use of ecclesiastical tonsures seems only | Smith in Bed, Appants p- 715. Fleury, 
to have been introduced in the fourth or | 1, 39. 
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solemnity at Compiegne. St. Wilfrid was then in the thir- 
tieth year of his age, in 664; he was carried by the bishops 
in a golden chair, according to the custom of the Gauls. 

At his return into England he would not dispute the elec- 
tion of St. Chad; but retired to Rippon, which monastery 
he made his residence for three years, though he was often 
called into Mercia by king Wulfere to ordain deacons and 
priests, and to perform other episcopal functions. Oswi 
having defeated and slain Penda in 655, conquered all that 
kingdom; but, three years after, made Peada, Penda’s son, 
to whom he had. given his daughter in marriage, king of that 
part which lay south of the Trent; but Peada dying soon 
after, Oswi again united that country to his own dominions. 
Not long dfar the Mercians took up arms, and placed Wul- 
fere, Penda’s second son, upon the throne, in 659. This 
_ prince was for some time a Pagan, or at least favoured the 
Pagans; but at length became a zealous propagator of the 
faith, and governed by the counsels of St. Wilfrid, who 
founded monasteries and churches in several parts of Mercia. 
Mr. Peck endeavours to prove,® that the priory of St. Leo- 
nard, about a quarter of a mile out of Stamford, was built 
by St. Wilfrid, though rebuilt, in honour of St. Leonard, by 
William bishop of Darhatays in the reign of the Conqueror, 
and only then dedicated in honour of St. Leonard. Saint 


(3) History of Stamford, 1. 2. M4 j 


(©) Bede tells us, that king Alcfrid be- 
stowed on St. Wilfrid land of thirty fami- 
lies at Stamford, where he built a mo- 
nastery before he founded that of Rippon. 
Mr. Smith is inclined to think this 
Stamford was situated on the Derwent 
m Yorkshire. But ancient MSS. and 
writers call it Stamford in Lincolnshire, 
as Mr. Smith confesses ; and after Oswi’s 
victery over Penda, all Mercia was sub. 
jected to the Northumbrians, till Oswi 
constituted Peada rather viceroy than 
king of South-Mercia ; so that St. Wilfrid 
might build a church in that country. 
See Mr. Peck’s History of Stamford. 
After king Wulfere, his brother, became 
independent ‘in Mercia, Lindsey, and 
probably almost all Lincolnshire, was 


again conquered by the Nocti ibid, 
and obeyed them for some years. This 
church of St. Leonard’s, near Stamford, 
was formerly a place of great devotion, 
The nave, or middle isle is still standing, 
and shews the remains of a stately pile, 
and of costly and excellent workmanship, 


‘though it. is now converted into a barn, 


for the use of a new farm-house. In 
digging the foundations of this house 
some stone coffins were found, which are 
used for troughs, and the bones of the 
illustrious dead interred there were scat~ 
tered about the fields with an indecency 
which the pagan Romans would have 
called sacrilegious. Mr. Hearg, in his 
Preface to Textus Roffensis, p. 43, speake 
ing of the ruins of Rewley (alias North- 
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Theodorus, archbishop of Canterbury, in his visitation, found 
the election of St. Chad to have been irregular, and removed 
him; but, charmed with his humility and virtue, placed him 
in the see of Litchfield. At the same time he put St. Wilfrid 
in possession of the see of York, in 669, before the death of 
Oswi, which happened in 670. Upon his demise, Alcfrid 
was obliged by the people to leave the throne to Egfrid, the 
eldest legitimate son of Oswi. St. Wilfrid consecrated the 
great church of St. Peter, which he had built at Rippon, in 
presence of the new king, in 670; and afterward that of 
St. Andrew at Hexham, and several others. Being a man 
of most persuasive oratory and strict virtue, he promoted 
every where religion and piety with incredible success. He 
invited out of Kent the precentor Eddi Stephani, who becatne 
from that time his constant companion, and afterward wrote 
his life. With his assistance the saint established, in all the 
churches of the north, the use of Plain-song, which St. Gre- 
gory the Great instituted in the church-music, and admirably 
well adapted it to every different part of the divine office, as 
Franchini observes ;® in which it is easier and more becom- 
ing than that which is performed with a harmonious discord 


Ousney) an abbey of Cistercians, near 
Oxford, says: ** Great quantities of men’s 
bones are frequently dug up, which are 
often barbarously used, without consi- 
dering that the persons there buried were 
renowned for all sorts of virtues, parti- 
eularly for justice, clemency, and bounty 
toward the poor. But 1 foresee what 
-the advocates of sacrilege will say,” &c. 
See the like invectives of Mr. Stephens 
and others, which might seem too harsh 
if here inserted. The Pagan Romans 
punished a wilful violation, or removing 
the stones, of a sepulchre, with great 
rigour, calling it a sacrilege, and a crime 
against the public next in guilt to that 
of treason. See Gutherius De Jure 
Manium, 1}. 3..c, 25. De Sepulchro vio- 
lato ap. Grevium, Antiq. Roman. t. 12. 

_ ©) Guido, a monk of Arezzo, in Tus- 
eany, in 1009, was the inventor of. the 


gamma-ut or gamut, and the six notes, - 


Ut, Re, Miy Fa, Sol, La; which syllables 


are taken from the three first verses of 
the hymn of St. John Baptist, Ut queant 
laxis, &c. Without the use of the ga- 
mut, a person could not in a little time 
become perfect master of plain-song. 


‘Guido says, in a letter which he wrote: 


** I hope they who come after us will not 
forget to pray for us. For we make a 
perfect master of singing in a year or 
two; whereas till now a person could 
searce attain this science, even imper- 
fectly, in ten years.” The gamut is 
the first note, but oftener taken for the 


‘whole scale of music, or series of sounds 


rising or falling towards acuteness or 


gravity from any given pitch or tone. 


Plain-song is that in which all sing in 
unison’; it is executed by fixing the mu- 
sical notes within due limits, and order- 
ing or disposing the changes, risings, and 
failings of the voice according to the 
natural series of the musical sounds. 
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of voices, and variation of melody.” The monastic state 
was a principal object of St. Wilfrid’s care; and this he 
settled among the Midland and Northern English, as Saint 
Austin had established it in Kent. | 
King Egfrid had taken to wife St. Audry, who preferring a 
religious life, according to the liberty which the church has 
always understood, by constant tradition, to be allowed by 
the divine law before cohabition, St. Wilfrid endeavoured at 
first to engage her to change her resolution ; but finding her 
inflexible in it, at length consented to give her the veil. This 
action exceedingly provoked the king; and his new queen 
Ermenberga employed every base and little means entirely 
to ruin him in the opinion of her husband. In order to un- 
-dermine him, a project was set on foot for dividing his. bi- 
shoprie, after the holy prelate had spent ten years in settling 
Christianity in it. Theodorus, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
and metropolitan of all England, was gained by specious 
pretences, and parcelled his great diocess, consecrating Bosa 
to the see of York, for the Deiri; Eata tothat of Lindisfarne, 
for Bernicia ; and Eadhed to the church of Lindissi or great 
part of Lincolnshire, which Egfrid had won from Mercia. 
This passed in the year 678. Eadhed resided first at Sidna- 
cester, near Gainsborough ; but after king Wulfere, had re- 
covered Lindsey and all Lincolnshire, he retired to Rippon. 
Wilfrid, for opposing this partition, was rejected ; but ap- 
pealed to the pope. Dreading a disturbance or schism, he 
raised no clamour ; but being too well versed in the canons 
not to see the irregularity and nullity of many steps that had 
been taken against him, embarked for Rome. Being driven 
by contrary ibd at sea upon the coast of Presa, he was 
moved to compassion upon seeing the spiritual blindness and 
idolatry of the inhabitants, and preached the faith to them. 
During that winter and the following spring he staid among 
them, a es and baptized many ‘thousands, with several 
lords of the country. Thus he opened that harvest which 
(4) Smith, in Bed. App. n. 12. p. 720.—() See F. Reyner’s learned work, entitled, 


Apostatatus: Benedictinorum in Anglia.—(©) Johnson’s Collect. of — —- 
an. His) pref. 
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St. Willibrord and others, excited by his example, afterward 
cultivated. Wilfrid is honoured to this day as the apostle of 
that country.” Ebroin, either through the solicitations of 
the saint’s enemies in England, or on the score of his enmity 
on account of St. Delphinus of Lyons, sent letters to Adal- 
gise, king of Friesland, promising to give him a bushel of 
gold, if he would send him bishop Wilfrid, or his head. The 
king read the letters publicly before Wilfrid, the messengers, 
and _ his own officers, and tearing them to pieces with indig- 
nation, threw them into the’ ares expressing the utmost exe- 
cration of so detestable a treachery. 


Next summer Wilfrid leaving his new converts with great | 
reluctance under the direction of proper pastors, travelled | 
through Austrasia, where king Dagobert II. entertained him | 
most honourably, and entreated him to fill the bishopric of | 


Strasburg, which happened then to be vacant. Upon his 
refusal, this prince made him very considerable presents, and 


Ran we eS 


sent Adeodatus, bishop of Toul, to accompany him to Rome, ° 


where he arrived late in the year 679. He found pope Aga- 


tho already apprised of what had passed in England, bya — 


monk whom Theodorus had dispatched on his side with let- 
ters. The pope was preparing to hold a great council against 
the Monothelites. In the mean time, t6 discuss this cause, 
he assembled a synod in October 679, in the Lateran basilic, 
or church of our Saviour, consisting of above fifty bishops 
and priests, chiefly of the Suburbicarian churches, (7. e. of 
part of Italy and those of Sicily) though their names are 
strangely mangled in Sir Henry Spelman’s copy.® The 
causes of the dissension in the British church having been 
weighed, it was decreed, by the authority of St. Peter, that 
there should be in it one archbishop honoured with the pall, 
who should promote and canonically ordain the bishops to 
the othersees; but that none of the bishops should presume 
_ to meddle with the rights of any other prelate, but all should 
study to instruct and convert the people. After this, St. Wil- 
frid was admitted to the council, though Johnson thinks this 
a second council, held soon after the first, in the same place ; 


(7) See Batavia Sacra, p. 25.-—() Spelman, Cone. Brit. ee 1, pe 158. Labbe’s 
Councils, t. 6. p.579. , 
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and that St. Wilfrid was not arrived at Rome when the first 
was convened, but had only stated his case to the pope by 
letters. Having presented his petition in person to the pope 
and bishops assembled, the synod exceedingly commended 
his moderation, in that he had raised no disturbance or resist- 
ance by contumacy, but had been content calmly to enter his 
protestation and appeals, professing that he would submit to 
whatever was determined: and it was definitively decreed, that 
he should be restored to his bishopric. Mr. Johnson takes 
notice that St. Wilfrid never claimed any archiepiscopal ju- 
risdiction, and that this synod expressly says, the sacerdotal 
primacy in Britain was settled by St. Gregory and St. Austin 
inthe see of Canterbury : whence this author imagines Saint 
Gregory altered his first decree or purpose by some posterior 
regulation. St. Wilfrid staid above four months at Rome, 
_and assisted at the great Lateran council of one hundred and 
twenty-five bishops, in which he, with the rest, condemned 
the Monothelite heresy. When he arrived in England, he 
repaired to the king, and shewed him the sealed decrees of 
the pope. The prince, when he had first caused them to be 
read to the prelates of his own faction that were in the room 
with him, cried out, they had been obtained by bribery, and 
commanded a certain reeve (or steward of the church for 
secular affairs) to commit Wilfrid to prison, where he was 
detained nine months. They took from him every thing but 
the clothes which he then wore, and sent his attendants some 
one-way, and some another, Queen Ermenberga took away 
his case of relicks, which she .hung up in her chamber, and 
carried. about with her in her chariot, when she went out. 
The holy bishop’s guards heard him sing psalms in his. dark 
dungeon, and beheld a light which terrified them ; and the 
saint having cured the governor’s wife with holy water, he 
refused to guard him any longer, and the king ordered him 
to be removed to another prison. At length the queen was 
seized with a sudden fit of sickness in a monastery, the abbess 
whereof (who was  Ebba, the king’s aunt) represented to her 
the injustice done to St. Wilfrid: whereupon he was set at 
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liberty, his relicks were vice and his companions were 
sent back to him. 

St. Wilfrid, who was inflamed 4 with an ardent zeal for the 
conversion of infidels, and the salvation of souls, repaired to 
the kingdom of the South-Saxons, which had not yet received 
the light of faith. Edilwalch, the king, who had been lately 
baptized in Mercia, where king Wulphere was his godfather, 
received him with open arms: and the saint, by his preach- 
ing, converted the whole nation, with all the priests of the 
idols. That country was oppressed with a dreadful famine, 
no rain having fallen there for three years. But on the day 
on which St. Wilfrid first administered baptism with great 
solemnity to an incredible number of the nobility and people, 
abundant rains fell. The saint also taught the people to fish, 
which was a great relief to them. In the first essay they 
caught three hundred fishes, of which the saint induced them 
to give one hundred to the poor, and as many to those of 
whom they had borrowed their nets, keeping the like num- 
ber for their own use. The king gave him land of eighty- 
seven families, on which he built two monasteries, Bosenham 
and Selsey, that is, Isle of the Sea-Calf. This latter place 
became an episcopal see, which was afterward removed to 
Chichester. The saint sent a priest into the Isle of Wight, 
whither the faith had not penetrated, and he had the satistac- 
tion to see all the inhabitants regenerated in the waters of 
life. Cadwalla, king of the West-Saxons, to whom that 
island was then subject, sent for St. Wilfrid, and took his 
advice. The saint chiefly resided in the peninsula of Selsey, 
and cultivated this vineyard five years, till, upon the death of 
king Egfrid, he was called back into Northumberland. That 
prince was slain in battle by the Picts, whose country he had 
invaded in 685. As he left no issue, Alcfrid, his natural 
brother, was sent for out of Ireland, whither he had retired, 
and a second time mounted the throne. St. Theodorus being 
above fourscore years of age, and seized with frequent fits of 
sickness, sent to St. Wilfrid, requesting that he would meet 
him at London, with Erchambald, bishop of that city. He 
contessed to them all the actions of his life; then said to Saint 
Wilfrid: “‘ The greatest remorse that I feel is, that I con- 
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‘¢ sented with the king to deprive you of your possessions, 
«‘ without any fault committed on your part. I confess this 
‘‘ my crime to God and St. Peter: and I take them both to 
‘‘ witness that I will do all that lies in my power to make 
“‘amends for my fault, and to reconcile you to all the kings 
“and lords who are my friends. God hath revealed to me 
‘¢ that I shall not live to the end of this year, I conjure you 
“‘ to consent that I may establish you in my life time arch- 
“ bishop of my see.” St. Wilfrid replied: “ May God and 
“¢ St. Peter pardon youall our differences : I will always pray 
** for you as your friend. Send letters to your friends, that 
“¢ they may restore to me part of ny possessions, according to 
*¢ the decree of the holy see. The choice of a successor in 
your see will be afterward considered in a proper assem- 
‘<< bly.’ Pursuant to this engagement St. Theodorus wrote 
to king Alcfrid, to Ethelred king of the Mercians, to Elfleda, 
who had succeeded! St. Hilda in the abbey of Streaneshalch, 
and others. Alcfrid having received these letters, recalled 
the holy bishop in the second year of his reign, toward the 
end of the year 686, and restored to him, first his monastery 
of Hexham, and soon after that of Rippon, and the episcopal 
see of York; Bosa of York, and St. Johnof Beverley, at Hex- 
ham, relinquishing their sees to him. Theodorus had first 
parcelled it into three, afterward into five bishoprics, con- 
secrating Tunbert to Hexham, and Trumwin to the diocess 
of the Southern Picts, subject to the kings of Northumber- 
Jand, whose see was. fixed at Withern. ‘These bishops were 
holy men, well qualified for their ministry, and, in simplicity, 
took upon themselves a charge wack, their im mediate supe- 
riors imposed upon them. | | 
St. Wilfrid, after his restoration, Jududel eitvaie and 
Rippon to their original condition of mere monasteries ; and 
St. Cuthbert, who had from the beginning sustained the 
episcopal charge only in obedience and by compulsion, retired 
to Farne uponSt. Wilfrid’s return, and died there the follow- 
ing year, 687; so that St. Wilfrid was obliged to take upon 
him the care also of the diocess of Lindisfarne till a new 
bishop could be chosen.. The irreproachable conduct, the 
vigilancy, and the indefatigable zeal of our holy prelate ought 
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to have stopped the mouths of his enemies; but these very 
virtues,which enraged the devil, raised new stormsagainst him. 
King Alcfrid would have a new bishopric elected at Rippon : 
St. Wilfrid opposed the project, and was obliged once more 
to fy, in 691, five years after he had been restored. He re- 
tired to Ethelred, king of the Mercians, who received him 
most graciously, and entreated him to take upon himself the 
care of the see of Litchfield, which was then vacant. The 
good bishop’s discourses on the vauity of the world, and the 
infinite importance of salvation, made such an impression on 
the king, that, in hopes more easily to secure a happy eternity, 
he soon after relinquished his crown, and puton the monastic 
habit. Our saint founded many monasteries and churches in 
Mercia, and usefully employed there his labours; till, finding 
his enemies in Northumberland had gained Brithwald, archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, and were soliciting a sentence of «deposi- 
tion against him, be appealed a second time to Rome, and took 
another journey thither in 703. His accusers appeared there 
against him, but to their own confusion. Pope John VI. 
honourably acquitted the saint, who had in every thing pro- 
ceeded according to the canons. . His very ‘enemies. had 
always acknowledged his life to be irreproachable ; and a 
bishop cannot be deposed unless a canonical fault be proved 
against him in a synod. If it was necessary,'to divide his 
bishopric, this was not to be done without his concurrence, 
and withal reserving to him his own see; the authority. at 
least not of some small consistory, but of a full provincial 
council ; in the West also of the pope, and in the East of the 
patriarch of that part, ought to intervene, as many instances 
in‘France, and other places long befofe that time, clearly 
shew. Mofeover, this persecution was raised by court envy, 
jealousy, and resentment. These were theinstruments which 
conjured up the storm, and the secret springs which put in 
motion the engines that were employed against this servant 
of God through the simplicity or ignorance of many, the 
malice of some, and the complaisance and condescension 
of others. The holy prelate being the best skilled in sacred 
learning and in the canons of the church in all Britain, as 
St. Theodorus on his death-bed acknowledged him to be, 
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was too great a disciplinarian for some at court. How pure 
his views were, and how remote from avarice and ambition, 
appeared from his charity toward his persecutors, the meek- 
ness with which he maintained the rights of his see, and the 
discipline of the church, and the humility and disinterested- 
ness with which he refused the bishopric of the Mercians, 
and excused himself from acquiescing in the earnest request 
of St. Theodorus, when he desired to make him his coad- 
jutor in the metropolitical see of Canterbury.© If he was 
rich, he knew no other use of what he possessed, than to 
employ it in the foundation of churches, and in the relief of 
the poor. He rejoiced to see others share the fruits of his 
harvest; and though traversed in every advance that he 
made, he never threw away the Jabouring oar, or grew re- 
miss in his ministry, or in quickening others to the utmost 
exertion of their zeal in the cause of God. Such a character 
appeared in the most shining light to all impartial judges, 
and St. Wilfrid met at Rame. weit that protection and ap- 
plause which were due to his heroic virtue. Pope John VI. 
in 704, sent Jetters' by an express messenger to the kings of 
Mercia and Northumberland in favour of the persecuted 
bishop, charging archbishop Brithwald to call a synod which 
should do him justice; in default of which, he ordered the 
parties to make their personal appearance at Rome. 

St. Wilfrid, in his return, was taken dangerously ill at 
Meaux in France: under which distemper Bede relates,” 
that he was assured by a heavenly vision, that Christ, through 
the intercession of his Mother, the holy Virgin Mary, and 
at the prayers of his friends; had prolonged: his life four 
years. When he landed in England archbishop Brithwald 
promised him heartily to concur to his restoration to. his: 


(10) Extant in Spelman, p. 179 and 204 ; but in the latter place falsely ascribed to 
pope John VII. as if it were a different letter—(10) Hist, 1, 5, ¢. 19. 
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disfarne ; but was recovered in 734, by 
soliciting the metropolitical jurisdiction, | Egbert or Ecgbright, brother to Eadbyrht, 
which St. Gregory had ordained should! king of Northumberland, a prelate still 
be settled at York, and which had been! more eminent for his superiority in know- 
granted to St. Paulinus. It had failed injledge than for his high birth, as Bede 
the Scottish bishops who resided at Lin-|testifies. He was Alcuin’s master. | 


(©) His modesty is remarkable in never! 
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former see. Ethelred, the late king of Mercia, then abbot, 
of Bardney, received him with great joy, and warmly re- 

commended him to his nephew Coénred, to whom he had 

resigned his crown, when he forsook the world. Coénred 

was so inflamed with the love of heavenly things by the con- 

verse he had with the holy man, that he conceived a great 

desire also to renounce the world; which project he after- 

ward executed in the year 709, of his reign the fourth, when 

he travelled to Rome with Offa, king of the East-Saxons, 

and both put on the monastic habit, and persevering with 

great fervour to their last hours, died happily in that city. 

Alcfrid, king of Northumberland, yet made difficulties ; but 

died in 705, and, in his last sickness, repented of the injustice 

he had done to St. Wilfrid, as his sister Elfleda, abbess of 
Streaneshalch, gave testimony. His restitution, therefore, 

was easily agreed to by the whole kingdom, under Osred, 

who being only eight years old, succeeded his father, Brith- 

ric being regent during his minority. St. Wilfrid took pos- 

session of the diocess of Hexham, but chiefly resided in his 

monastery of Rippon, leaving’ York to St. John of Beverley. 

He governed the monasteries in Mercia, of which he had 

been the founder, and which were afterward destroyed by 

the Danes. He died at one of these at Undalum, now called 

Oundle, in Northamptonshire, on the twenty-fourth of 
April 709, having divided his treasures between his monas- 

teries, churches, and the former companions of his exiles. 

His body was buried in his church of St. Peter at Rippon.“ 

That monastery having been destroyed by the wars, the 

greatest part of his remains were translated to Canterbury in 

the time of St. Odo, and deposited under the high altar, in 

959. ‘They were enshrined by Lanfranc, and deposited on 

the north side of the altar by St. Anselm, on the twelfth of 
October; the day of which translation became his principal 

festival. These relicks are said now to repose near the mo- 

nument of that truly great man, cardinal Pole. 


True virtue is always of a piece with itself, is always go- 


(12) See Dugdale’s History of the Collegiate church of St. Peter at Rippon, which 
was dissolved 27 Henry VIII. 
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verned, by the same principle, and always steers the same 
course.. In prosperity it is humble, modest, and timorous ;. 
in adversity, magnanimous, and equally active and brave. 
To suffer from good men is often the severest of trials: but 
from whatever quarter persecution comes, it is our duty not 
to sink under it, but sincerely humbling ourselves before 
both God and man, we must not be daunted, considering 
that on one side it is the part of cowards only to be pusillani- 
mous, or to despair; and on the other, itis arrogance and 
pride to fall into impatience, or to repay injuries with re- 
venge, insults, or ill-will. St. Wilfrid saw the clouds gather, 
and ready to burst over his head; yet was undaunted. He 
never reviled his persecutors ; never complained of the envy. 
and malice of those who stirred up whole kingdoms. against 
him. Envy died with him; and immediately the whole 
world gave due praise to the purity of his intentions, the 
ardour of his zeal for virtue and discipline, and the sanctity 
of his life. The historians of our nation unanimously con- 
spire in paying a grateful tribute to his memory, which is 
consecrated in the Roman and other Martyrologies.. 
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eh 
ST. EDWARD, KING AND CONFESSOR. 


From William of Malmesbury, (de Reg. Angl. 2. c. 13.) whom sir H. Saville calls 
the best historian of our nation, and who wrote in 1140: Matthew of Westmin- 
ster, or whoever compiled the Flores Hist. Angl.; from Matthew Paris, &c. the 
life of St. Edward, C. wrote by St. Aélred, abbot of Rieval, who died in 1165, uf 
which work the most complete and accurate edition is that of Roger fwysden. 
(inter. 10 Angl. Seriptores, Londini, an. 1652. t. 1. p. 370.) An accurate 
account of his death is given by Sulcard, a monk of Westminster, in the reign of 
the Conqueror, who wrote, by order of his abbot Vitalis, ashort history, De Con- 
structione Westmonasterii, of which two beautiful MSS. copies were lent me 
from the Cotton Library, and the archives of Westminster. See also Ingulphus, 
published by Gale, Brompton by Twysden, Knyghton, ibid. Hoveden and Matt. 
Paris, ad an. 1066. Harpsfield, Sac. xi. c. 3. Likewise the historians of Nor- 
mandy, Ordericus Vitalis in Hist. Normann. Gulielmus Pictav. de Gestis Gul. 
Ducis, &c. The letter of Innocent II. on the Canoniz. of St. Edw. an. 1138, ap. 
Wilk. Conc. Br. t. 1. p. 419; the bull of Alexander III, ibid. p. 434; that of 
Greg. IX. in 1227. and Rymer’s Foedera, t. 1. p. 297. 


A. D. 1066. 


Gop often gives bad princes in his wrath; but in a good 
king he bestoweth a great public blessing on a nation. 4 
‘wise king is the upholding of his people.” As the judge of the 
people is himself, so are his officers ; and what manner of man 
the ruler of the city is, such also are they that dweli therein. .4n 
unwise king destroyeth his people ; but through the prudence of 
them that are in authority, the city shall be inhabited.) The 
happiness of the reign of St. Edward the Confessor. is itself a 
panegyric of his virtue. This prince was son of king Ethel- 
red II. who left by Elgiva, his first wife, Edmund Ironside, 
who was his successor; and by his second wife, Emma, 
‘daughter to Richard I. and sister to Richard II. the third and 

ji tae 0) Wisd. vi, 26.—@) Eoclus, x: 2, 3. 

Vor. X. R 
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fourth dukes of Normandy, he had Alfred and Edward. In 
his unhappy and weak reign, the Danes, who from the time 
of king Athelstan had, for about sixty years, left this island 
unmolested, committed in all parts of it most horrible ra- 
vages. To redeem the country from these vexations, Ethelred 
engaged to pay them a tax, called Danegelt, of forty thou- 
sand pounds a-year, which was raised at the rate of twelve 
pence upon each hide of land, or as much as could be tilled 
with one plough in a year. Swein or Sweno, king of the 
Danes, conquered all England soon after, in 1015: but died 
the same year, leaving here his son Knute or Canute. Ethel- 
red, who had fled into Normandy, returned upon his death 
and recovered his kingdom ; but, dying in 1016, left Mercia 
and some other parts in the hands of the Danes. Edmund 
Ironside, after several battles, came to an agreement, which 
was concluded in the isle Alney, in the Severn, near 
Gloucester, by which he consented to divide the kingdom 
with Canute, yielding up to him the kingdoms of Mercia, 
Northumberland, and the East Angles. Shortly after, he 
was treacherously assassinated by the contrivance of Edric 
Strean, a Dane, count of Mercia, on whom he had bestowed 
the greatest favours, and by whom he had been before often 
bin eA 

Canute took this opportunity to seize ‘the whole kingdom, 
and ordered the late king’s two infant sons, Edmund and 
Edward. to be conveyed into Denmark, there to be privately 
made away with. The officer who conducted them was 
moved to compassion, and carried them into Sweden, where 
the king sent them to his cousin Solomon, king of Hungary. 
When they were grown up, Solomon gave in marriage to 
Edmund one of his own daughters, and to Edward his sister- 
in-law Agatha. Emma was retired with her two sons, Alfred 
and Edward, into Normandy. Canute demanded her of her 
brother duke Richard, in marriage, and his request was 
agreed to. But the two princes remained in Normandy, 
where Richard II. was succeeded, 1026, by his son Richard 
Ill. He reigned only one year, and by his death his brother 
Robert became duke of Normandy, who, at his death, left 
no other issue than a bastard, known afterward by the name 


& 
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of William the Conqueror. Canute reigned in England 
-mineteen years, and was magnificent, liberal, valiant, and 
religious, though no virtues could excuse his ambition. 
Dying in 1036, he left Norway to his eldest son, Sweno, Eng- 
land to his son Harold, and Denmark to his son Hardicanute, 
whom he had by Emma. The two Saxon princes, Alfred and 
Edward, came over from Normandy to see their mother at 
Winchester. Godwin, duke or general of West-Sex, who 
had been the chief instrument in establishing Harold’s 

interest in that part of England, agreed with the king that 
the two princes should be invited to court, in order to be 
secretly made away with. Emma was startled at this message, 
which was sent to them at Winchester, and was apprehensive 
of a snare; she therefore contrived to send only Alfred, and, 
upon some’ pretences, to keep Edward with her. Godwin 
met Alfred at Guilford, where the young prince was seized, 

put first into the castle there, and thence conducted to. red 
where his eyes were pulled out: he was shut up in a monas- 
tery, and died a few days after. Edward made haste back 
into Normandy, and Emma retired to the count of Flanders, 
‘and lived at Bruges. King Harold dying in winter, 1039, 
her son Hardicanute landed in England with forty Danish 
ships, and was acknowledged king. Prince Edward came 
from Normandy, and was received by him with honour. At 
his request count Godwin was brought to his trial for the 
murder of prince Alfred ; but was acquitted upon his making 
oath that he was not privy to his death. Hardicanute, an 
unworthy prince, died suddenly at the marriage entertain- 
ment of a certain Dane at Lambeth, in the third year of his 
reign, 1041. Sweno, another son of Canutus, was still living, 
and king of Norway; but the oppressions which the English 
had groaned under for many years, inspired them with a 
vigorous resolution of restoring the crown to their own 
princes. The calamities of ihe’ most furious war, and the 
want of power to make any resistance, had obliged them to 
bear the Danish yoke forty-four years. But they were harassed 
beyond expression under three or rather four Danish kings 
(including Sweno) with continual cruel exactions; and so 
great was the tyranny of these masters, that'if any English- 
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man met any Dane upon a bridge, he durst not go over it 
till the Dane had passed first ; and whoever did not respect- 
fully salute a Dane on the road, was severely punished on 
the spot. On the other side, the virtues of prince Edward 
silenced even the enemies of his family, and the voice of the 
whole kingdom was unanimous in demanding that he should 
be placed upon the throne of his ancestors. Leofric earl of 
Mercia, Siward earl of Northumberland, and Godwin eail 
of Kent, and governor of the whole kingdom of West-Sex, 
were the leading men in this resolution, and were the most 


powerful persons in the nation. 


{@) Edward, the son of Edmund Iron- 
side, nephew to St. Edward the Confessor, 
was the next heir of the Saxon line ; 
whence some modern English condemn 
the accession of the Confessor, who cer- 
tainly could derive no right from the 
unjust Danish conquest, as Bedford, or 
whoever was the author of the book en- 
titled Hereditary Rights, &c. pretends. 
But it is evident from Mr. Earberry 
(Occasional Historian, n. 4.) that, during 
the reign of the English Saxons, when 
the next heir was esteemed by the states 
unfit in dangerous or difficult times, the 
king’s thanes advanced another son or 
brother of the deceased king, so aS never 
to take one that was not of his family. 
Often, if the heir was a minor, an uncle 
was made king; and, upon the uncle’s 
death, though he left issue, the crown 
reverted to the former heir, or his chil- 
dren, as the very inspection of a table of 
their succession shews. See Mr. Squires’ 
Diss. on the English Saxon Government, 
an. 1753. Cerdic, founder of the king- 
dom of the West-Saxons, in 495, from 
whom the Confessor descended, was the 
tenth from Woden, according to the 
Saxon Chronicle, published by bishop 
Gibson, from an original copy which 
formerly belonged to the abbey of Peter- 
borough, was given by archbishop Laud 
to the Bodleian library at Oxford, and is 
more correct than the copies in the Cotton 
library, and at Cambridge, made use of 
by Wheloc. This most valuable chroni- 
cle derives also the pedigrees of Hengist 
and his successors in Kent, and of the 
kings of Mercia and Northumberland, 

: 


from Woden, whom Bede calls the father 
of the royal Saxon lineage in England, 
or of the chief kings in the heptarchy ; 
he must have preceded the reign of 
Dioclesian. Some take him to have 
been the great god of this name honoured | 
by the Saxons; others a mighty king 
who bore the name of that false god. 
That the regal succession in the hep- 
tarchy was hereditary, and when inter- 
rupted, again restored, is manifest from 
the above chronicle. The Norman car- 
ried so high his claim of conquest, as to 
set himself above all established laws 
and rights, and to exclude his son Robert 
from the crown; but the succession was 
deemed hereditary, after Stephen at least. 
The unanimous. sense and approbation 
of the whole nation, and of all foreign 
states, in the succession of St. Edward, 
demonstrates the legality of the proceed- 
ings by which he was called to the crown; 
which no one, either at home or abroad, 
ever thought of calling in question ; so 
clear was the Jaw or custom in that case. 
The posture of affairs then required that 
the throne should be immediately filled 
before a Dane should step into it. Ed- 
ward Atheling was absent at a great 
distance, and unequal to the difficulties 
of the state; nor could matters be 
brought to bear that his arrival could 
be waited for. St. Edward afterward 
sent for him with his whole family, in 
1054, and treated him as his heir; and 
after that prince’s death, behaved towards 
his son Edgar in the same manner, who 
was also styled by him Atheling or Adel- 
ing. The Greek title Clyto, or Illus- 
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St. Edward was nursed in the wholesome school of adver- 
sity, the mistress of all virtues to those who make a right use 
of it. The heart of the young prince seemed almost naturally 
weaned from the world by an early feeling experience of its 
falsehood, deceitfulness, and miseries. This also led him to 
seek comfort in the only true channel; which is virtue and 
the divine love. Though educated in the palace of the duke 
of Normandy, he was always an enemy to vanity, pleasure, 
and pride ; so diligently did he fortify his mind against the 
contagion of a court in which these vices reigned. ‘The arms 
by which he triumphed over them were, at the same time, the 
means by which he grounded his heart in the rooted habits 
of the contrary virtues. From his infancy it was his delight 
to pray much, to assist as often as possible at the divine sacri- 
fice of the altar, to visit churches and monasteries, and con- 
verse with the most holy and perfect among the servants of 
God. He was modest in his comportment, and sparing in 
his words; not out of ignorance or slowness of parts, for all 
historians assure us, that in wisdom and gravity he much. 
surpassed his years; but out of sincere humility, love of 
‘recollection, and just apprehension of the snares and dangers 
of too great forwardness and volubility of speech. His cha- 
racter from his youth was the aggregate of all Christian and 
moral virtues; but that which particularly distinguished him 
was an incomparable mildness and sweetness of temper; the 
fruit of the most sincere humility, and tender universal 
charity. By this test of genuine virtue, and mark of the spirit 
of our divine Redeemer, it manifestly appeared how perfectly 
the saint was dead to himself. Ambition could find no place 
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trious, given to the prince royal by our 
ancestors, was by them changed into the 
Saxon word Atheling, from Adel, Noble, 
the termination ing signified a person’s 
descent, as Malmesbury takes notice. 
(1. 1. de Reg. e. 3.) Thus Edgaring was 
the son of Edgar; and in France, Me- 
roving and Carloving, son of Meroveus 
and Charles. 

The spelling of our saint’s name was 
altered upon his accession to the throne ; 
till that-time it is constantly spelled in 
the Saxon Chronicle Eadward, even two 


years before; but in 1042, Edward, 
which is observable also’ in his coins ; 
though Eadmund and Eadward are found 
in later MSS. This is one of the argu- 
ments by which bishop Gibson (pref.) 
shews this chronicle to have been one 
of the public registers which were written 
by persons deputed to record all transac- 
tions of the times, and preserved in the 
royal monasteries, as the Scoti-chronicon 
informs us. The Saxon chroniele ends 
in 1154. On it see Nicolson’s English 
Historical Library, p. 114. 
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in a heart crucified to the world, and to all the false interests 
of the passions. He had learned in the school of Christ how 
empty, how false all worldly honours are, how heavy their 
_ burden is, and how grievous the charge that attends them. 
If, where a person has no other aim in them but what is 
directed tu the honour of God, and the utility of others, they 
may be lawful and holy ; it is a certain principle in morality 
that it is a most fatal and criminal passion for a person to 
rest in them, or to love them for themselves, or to seek or 
please himself in them. A man must be grounded in perfect 
humility, and has need of an extraordinary strength and 
grace to bear the weight of honour, and not suffer his heart 
to cleave to it. The height of dignity exposes souls to great 
dangers, as the highest trees are assailed by the greatest 
storms. So that a much greater virtue is required to com- 
mand than to obey; anda Christian ought to learn from the 
example which Christ has set us, that it is often the safest 
way to endeavour to fly such posts; and that no one ought 
to receive a place of honour, without being well assured that 
it is the will of God that calls him to it, and without being 
resolved to live upon that pinnacle always in fear and trem- 
bling, by having constantly the weight of his obligations, and 
the fear of the divine judgments before his eyes. Those who. 
open a door to any secret ambition in their hearts, are justly 
abandoned by God, who says of them: The kings have reigned, 
but not by me: they have been princes, and I knew it not. 
St. Edward was called to the crown by the right door, and 
placed.by God on the throne of his ancestors, and had no 
views but to the advancement of the divine honour, and to 
the comfort and relief of a distréssed people. So far was he 
from the least spark of ambition, that he declared he would 
by no means accept the greatest monarchy, if it were to cost 
the blood of a single man. The very enemies of the royal 
family rejoiced to see Edward seated on the throne. All 
were most desirous, after so much tyranny, wars, and blood- 
shed, to have a saint for king, in whom piety, justice, uni- 
’ versal benevolence, and goodness would reign, and direct all 
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public councils. With the incredible joy of the whole king- 
dom he was anointed and crowned on Easter day in 1042, 
being about forty years old. 

Though he ascended the throne in the most difficult times 
of eaeeatan and commotions, both foreign and domestic, 
and by his piety and simplicity might seem fitter for a cloister 
than such a crown, yet never was any reign more happy. 
The very Danes that were settled in England, loved, re- 
spected, and feared his name; and to him it was owing, that 
though they had looked upon England as their own by a 
pretended right of conquest, and though they were so numer- 
ous as to be able to hold the whole nation in the most bar- 
barous subjection for forty years past,and filled the kingdoms 
of Northumberland, Mercia, and the East-Angles with their 
colonies, yet they made not the least opposition{or disturb- 
ance, and from that time were never more mentioned in 
England. It is certain, from the silence of all our historians, 
that no massacre was made of them by the English in the 
reign of St. Edward, as Pontanus, the Danish historian, pre- 
tends. Such an attempt could not but have been as dan- 
gerous as it would have been barbarous and unjust; and 
must have made a much greater noise than that which hap- 
pened under Ethelred II. when their power and numbers 
were much less. Nor is it to be doubted but, mingling with 
the English, they became incorporated with them ; except 
some who might, from time to time, return into their own 
- country. Sweno, king of Norway, son of Canute the Great, 
equipped a fleet to invade England. Edward put his king- 
dom ina good posture to repulse him, and sent Gulinda, a 
niece of Canute’s, into Denmark, lest, by staying in England, 
she might favour the invasion. In the mean time another 
Sweno, king of Denmark, made an irruption;into Norway, 
which obliged the Norvegiau to lay aside his expedition against 
England ; and he was soon after dethroned by Magnus, the 
son of Olaus the Martyr, whom Canute the Great had stripped 
of Norway. In 1046, certain Danish pirates, in twenty-five 
vessels, landed first at Sandwich, then on the coasts of Essex; 
but the vigilance of Godwin, Leofric, and Siward obliged 
them to leave this island in peace ; nor did they ever return 
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again. This happened a little above two hundred years after 
their first invasion, in the reign of Egbert, about the year. 
830.” 

The only war the saint ever undertook. was to restore 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, to which a glorious victory imme- 
diately put an end; and we have seen that the only attempt 
which was ever formed against him by the Danes failed of 
itself. At home earl Godwin, and some other ambitious 
spirits, complained he kept several Normans, whom he had 
brought over with him, about his person. But the holy king 
with great prudence brought them to reason, or obliged them 
to leave his dominions for a time, without bloodshed ; so 
that the little clouds which began to gather in his time, were 
immediately scattered without embroiling the state. A sen- 
sible proof how formidable the affection of a whole people 
renders a prince, and how great a happiness it is toa nation 
when a king who is truly the father of his subjects, reigns in 
their hearts. The example of St. Edward’s virtues had a 
powerful influence over many that were about his person in 
teaching them to curb their passions. It is frequently the 
arnbition of sovereigns which awakens that of their subjects ; 
and a love of riches sharpens a violent love of vanity and 
luxury, and produces pride, which passions break forth in 
various vices, which weaken, undermine, and destroy a state. 
No prince ever gave stronger or more constant proofs than 
St. Edward of a heart entirely free from that canker. He 
seemed to have no other desire than to see his people happy, 
and to ease their burdens; and no prince seems ever to have 
surpassed him in his compassion for the necessities of others. 
Having no inordinate passions to feed, he knew no other use 
of money than to answer the obligations of justice, to recom- 
pense the services of those that deserved well of the state, 


and to extend his liberality to monasteries and churches, and, © 


above all, to the poor. He delighted much in religious 


(6) For this deliverance from the Danes | on which Hardicanute died. It was 
the festival of Hoctide or Houghtide, | celebrated with dancing and drawing 
is thought to have formerly been kept in | cords across the highway, to stop people 
England as a day of rejoicing on the | till they paid some money. See John 
_ eighth of June, or on the Wednesday | Rouse, De Regibus Anglie. ed, Hearne. 
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foundations, by which the divine service and praises might 
be perpetuated on earth to the end of time; but he would 
never think of plundering his people to raise these public 
structures, or to satisfy his profuse alms. His own royal 
patrimony sufficed for all. At that time kings had their 
estates; taxes were not raised except in time of war or on 
other extraordinary emergencies.” St. Edward never found 
himself under any necessity of having recourse to such bur- 
densome methods. He remitted the Danegelt, which in his 
father’s time had been paid to the Danish fleet, and had been 
ever after paid into the royal exchequer. On a certain 
occasion the Jords of the kingdom understanding that the 
king’s exchequer had been exhausted by his excessive alms, 
raised upon their vassals a large sum, unknown to him, and 
one Christmas begged his majesty to accept that free present , 
of his grateful subjects to clothe his soldiers, and defray other 
public expenses. St. Edward, surprised to see such a heap 
of money gathered into his exchequer, returned his thanks 
to his affectionate subjects, but expressed a great abhorrence 
of what he called a pillaging of the poor, and commanded 
that it should be returned every farthing to those that had 
given it. His great alms and actions of pious liberality shewed 
what the sole retrenching of luxury and superfluity may do. 
His whole deportment shewed how much he was master of 
himself. He was never morose, never appeared transported 
with anger, puffed up with vanity, or fond of pleasure. His 
conversation was agreeable, and accompanied with a certain 
majesty ; and he delighted much to speak of God and spiri- 
tual things. 

St. Edward had conceived from his youth the greatest 
esteem and love for the precious treasure of purity, and 
preserved this virtue both in mind and body without stain. 
St. Aélred testifies, that, in his youth, through the warmth 
of his constitution, the subtlé artifices of the devil, and the 
liberties of a court in which he lived a stranger, he sustained 


(©) Impositions of taxes were made | the gradual progress that has been made 
regular in the reigns of Edward III. in | in them. The great estates uf the crown 
England, and Philip of Valois in France. | have been, for the greatest part, auenated. 
See in the ingenious History of Taxes 
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violent assaults; bnt resisted this enemy so manfully, that 
in all his battles he was gloriously triumphant. Humility, > 
a life of prayer and mortification, a diligent flight of all dan- 
gerous occasions, and the practice of all manner of good 

works were the weapons by which he diligently armed him- 
_ self against these temptations. Bearing always in mind that, 
A man’s enemies are those of his own household, he chastised 
his body by an abstemious life in the midst of dainties; for 
to pamper it on such occasions is as if, when a house is on 
fire, a man should throw dry wood on the flames. He 
watched all the avenues of his soul, keeping his eyes and his 
other senses under the strictest restraint, and a habitual 
government, that they should never steal any unguarded 
glances or other dangerous liberties; and he shunned all 
superfluous converse with persons of the other sex, from 
which at least the secret corners of the heart contract some- 
thing which impairs that perfection of purity, by which the 
affections are entirely shut up against all creatures, and ren- 
dered fit to invite the embraces of the heavenly,spouse. His 
triumph seemed, by rooted victorious habits both of purity 
and of humility, and those other virtues by which it is pre- 
served, to be become easy and secure, when, being placed on 
the throne, he was entreated both by his nobility and people 
to take a royal consort. Earl Godwin, whose immoderate 
_ power and wealth seemed to raise him above the level of his 
fellow-subjects, moved every engine to make the choice fall 
upon his daughter Edgitha, a lady totally unlike her father, 
being most remarkably virtuous and abstemious ; for beauty, 
understanding and all accomplishments, she was the miracle 
of her sex. Edward seeing that reading, studying, and de- 
votion were her whole delight, hoped she would be easily 
engaged to become his wife upon condition always to live in 
holy virginity, in imitation of the mother of God and Saint 
Joseph; it not being in his power otherwise to marry, he 
having long ago consecrated himself to God by a vow of per- 
petual chastity, as St. Aélred assures us. The good king 
earnestly recommended the matter to God, joining much 
fasting and almsdeeds to devout prayer, before he disclosed 
his purpose to the virgin. She readily assented to his reli- 
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gious desire, so that, being joined together in holy wedlock 
they always lived as brother and sister, and their example 
was afterward imitated by St. Henry and St. Elzear. To 
ascribe this resolution of St. Edward to an aversion to earl 
Godwin, is a slander repugnant to the original writers of 
St. Edward’s history, and to the character of his virtue, with 
which so strange a resentment, and so unjust a treatment of 
a virtuous lady whom he had made his queen, would have 
been very inconsistent. Godwin was the richest and greatest 
subject in the realm; Canute had made him general of his 
army, and earl_of Kent, and had given him in marriage, not 
his sister, as Tyrrel and some others mistake, but his sister- 
in-law, or the sister of count Ulpho, his brother-in-law, as 
Pontanus calls her. He was afterward high-treasurer, and 
duke of West-Sex, that is, general of the army in all the 
provinces that lay south of Mercia, then called West-Sex. 
That part of his estate in Kent which was overflowed by the 
sea, retains from him the name of Godwin sands. An un- 
bounded ambition made him often trample on the most 
sacred laws, divine and human. Swein, his youngest son, 
being convicted of having offered violence to a nun, was 
banished by St. Edward into Denmark, but pardoned some 
years after. Godwin, for repeated disobedience and treasons, 
was himself outlawed, unless he appeared according to a 
summons sent him, before the king at Gloucester, who had 
assembled there an army under the earls Leofric and Siward. 
Godwin refused to stand his trial, and returning from Flan- 
ders, whither he had first fed, marched with an armed force 
toward the king. But Edward, whose army was much 
superior in strength, through the mediation of certain friends, 
pardoned him in 1053, and restored him to his estates and 
dignity. During the rebellion of Godwin it was judged 
necessary that the queen his daughter should be confined in 
the nunnery of Warewell, lest her dignity might be made 
use of to encourage or give countenance to the vassals and 
friends of the earl. Notwithstanding this precaution of 


(4) From this circumstance some mo- | historians who wrote nearest that time, 
derns falsely pretend that the king had | assure us that he always treated her as 
an aversion to his queen. Whereas the | queen, and with the highest regard aud 
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state prudence, from the regard which St. Edward shewed 
to his queen even after the death of earl Godwin, and when 
the king lay at the point of death, it is evident that they had 
for bch other the most aoe ian and sincere esteem, and 
tender chaste love. 

Many actions of kings, in public trials and certain affairs of 
state, are rather the actions of their council than their own. 
This is sometimes necessary that no room be left to suspect 
that scandalous public crimes ‘are by an unjust connivance 
passed over with impunity, or that any essential part of ‘the 
duties and protection which a prince owes his people, is ne- 
glected. This accounts, in some measure, for the good 
king’s behaviour towards his mother, in the famous “trial 
which she underwent. The fact is related by Brompton, 
Knyghton,® Harpsfield, and others, though no mention is 
made of it by Ingulphus or any others who lived nearest the 
Certain wicked men who desired to engross alone the 
confidence of the king, and the entire administration of the 
government, set their wits to work to invent some wicked 
plot for ruining the queen-mother in the opinion of the king. 
Ambition puts on every shape to obtain its ends, and often 
suffers more for the devil than would gain a high crown in 
heaven. These courtiers could play the hypocrites, and had 


time. 


(4) Chron. inter 10 Scriptor.—) De Eventibus Anglia, ib. t. 2. p. 2329. 


tenderness, no way imputing to her the 
crimes of her father. This short removal 


of her person from court was an action | 
| the former, one of the wisest, most mu- 


of state prudence, the circumstances of 
which cannot be known at this distance 
of time; nor can we judge better of it 
than from the known characters of those 
who were the authors of it. No sooner 
was her father pardoned but she was 
recalled to court, and all respect shewn 
her, as formerly. Had there been any 
coldness between ber and the king he 
would have certainly treated her other- 
wise. He pardoned the father perhaps 
as much on her account as out of motives 
of clemency. Leofric and Siward were 
av overmatch for Godwin in power, and 
the weakness of his efforts in this rebel- 
lion shews his attempt to have been no 
less rash than wicked, in which his own 


s 


vassals would probably have forsaken 
him. Leofric and Siward were both 
persons eminent for virtue and prudence, 


nificent and religious statesmen, the 


latter, one of the bravest and most expe- 


rienced soldiers this island ever produced. 
When Swein or Sueno, Godwin’s son, 
had offered violence to anun in 1046, the 
father’s power was not sufficient to pro- 
tect him ; though, after he bad been long 
an exile in Denmark, the father being 
supported by the joint supplications of 
Leofric and others that were at the head 
of affairs, obtained his pardon. But, for 
« murder of count Beorn, his kinsman, he 
was afterward obliged to go a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, and from Milan thither 
barefoot. He died in Lycia on his return, 
in 1052, 
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no hopes of surprising the religious king but under some 
pretence of piety. Queen Emma often saw Alwin, the pious 
bishop of Winchester, by: whose advice she governed her 
conscience. She was therefore accused of having had cri- 
minal conversation with him. Her chastity must have been 
very perfect and very wary, that calumny itself could find 
no other but so holy a man to fasten upon. Robert, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, formerly abbot of Jumiege, whom 
Edward had brought over with him from Normandy, was 
drawn into a persuasion of her guilt. Her enemies loaded 
her, moreover, with invectives and accusations: for having 
consented, not only to marry Canute, the enemy of her former 
husband’s family, but also to have favoured Hardicanute, to 
the prejudice of the right of her children by her first husband, 
and of the whole Saxon line, to whose exclusion from all 
share in the kingdom she consented in the articles of this. 
second marriage, agreeing that the crown of all England 
should be settled on her issue by Canute; though Canute 
himself altered this settlement by will, so far as to leave only 
Denmark to Hardicanute, and England to Harold, whom he 
had by a former wife or concubine: for he looked upon his 
possession of England as founded in the right of conquest. 
The law of nations allows this to give a title when it is in 
itself just, or the fruit of a just and necessary war, which a 
prince undertakes after all other ways of doing justice to his 
people and crown had been tried and failed, and which he 
always carried on in the dispositions of peace the moment he 
could obtain the just rights he was obliged to pursue by that 
violent method. But Canute’s possession, especially of West- 
Sex (under which name was then comprised also Sussex and 
whatever lying on the south side of the Thames, was, by Ca- 
nute’s partition, left to the English Saxons) was an unjust 
usurpation; and, for Emma voluntarily to concur to the ex- 
clusion of the rightful heirs, was aninexcusableand unnatural 
step, for which only her repentance could atone. To this 
charge, however, Edward seemed altogether insensible; and 
perhaps never was any man more remarkably so, even toward 
strangers, with regard to private or personal injuries. ‘The 
accusation of sacrilege and incontinency disturbed him, and 
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filled him with horror and grief beyond measure, being, on 
the one side, unwilling to believe so atrocious a crime, and, 
on the other, afraid of conniving at such a scandal. He 
therefore suffered the bishops to take cognizance of the cause 
in an assembly which they held at Winchester; and, in the 
mean time, the bishop was confined in that city, and Emma 
in the royal nunnery of Warewell in Hampshire. In the 
synod several bishops wished, to the king’s great satisfaction,, 
that the cause might be dropped: but the archbishop of 
Canterbury insisted so warmly on the enormity of the scan- 
dal, and the necessity and obligation of penance and a public 
reparation, that the synod was worked up to the severest 
resolutions. The injured queen could only have recourse 
to God like another Susanna, against the malice of her per- 
jured accusers, and, in proof of her innocence, trusting in 
him who is the protector of the oppressed. offered herself to 


the trial of Ordeal.© 


©) Ordeal is derived from the Saxon 
Or, Great, and Deal, Judgment. (See 
John Stiernhook, 1. 1. de Jure Sueonum 
Vetusto, c. 8. Hicks, Dissertatio Epistol. 
p. 149. Also Spelman and Du Cange’s 
Glossaries, both in the new edit.) This 
trial was instituted to come at the truth 
of facts not sufficiently proved. First, 
the person accused purged himself by 
oath, if the judge and accuser admitted 
him to oath, and thought this satisfactory ; 
sometimes this oath was confirmed by 
twelve others called Compurgators, who 
swore they believed it true. In trials 
where the oath was not admitted, the 
great purgation was ordered: this was of 
three sorts: the first, by red-hot iron 
(which the person accused held in his 
hand or walked over barefvot ;) the second 
by boiling water, into which a petson 
dipped his hand as far as the wrist or 
elbow to take out a stone; the third, by 
eold water, or swimming persons, which 
practice was chiefly used in pretending to 
discover wizards and witches ; and where- 
as it was originally employed only by 
judges, it became iu the reigns of James 1. 
and the two Charles’s, in frequent use 
among the common people. See the notes 
on Hudibras, and Hutcheson against 


Accordingly, after the night had. been 


Witchcraft. By the MS. history of 
miracles performed at the shrine of Saint 
Thomas of Canterbury, wrote in the reign 
of Henry I, it appears that the king’s 
foresters and other officers and country 
judges, at that time frequently made use 
of this trial of water in examining crimi- 
nals, On the prayers, fasts, &c. that 
preceded and accompanied the admi- 
nistration of Ordeal trials, see -various 
forms transcribed from Textus Roffens. 
in the end of the Fasciculus Rerum, pub- 
lished by Mr. Brown. Such trials are 
allowed by the laws of king Edgar, e. 24, 
62. and his successors to the end of the 
Conqueror’s reign ; though Agobard, the 
learned archbishop of Lyons, who died in 
840, and is honoured at Lyons among the 
saints on the sixth of June, wrote a book 
Against the Judgments of God, wherein 
he proves such trials to be tempting God, 


and contrary to his law, and to the pre- 


cepts of charity. See his works published 
by Baluze. (t. 1. p. 301.) These trials 
were condemned by the council of Worms 


4 


in 229. See on them Baluze, (Capitul. — 


Regum Franc. t. 2. p. 629, 654. _-Goldast. 
Constit. Imper. t. 2. p. 301.) and chiefly, 
Dom Bernard Pez, (Anecdotorum The- 
saurus Novus, Auguste Vindelic. an, 
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spent in imploring the divine protection through the inter- 
cession of St. Swithin, queen Emma walked blindfold and 
barefoot over nine red-hot ploughshares, laid in St. Swithin’s 
church in Winchester, without receiving the least hurt, so 
that when she was gone over them she asked how far she was 
from her purgation? Upon which her eyes were uncovered, 
and looking behind her upon the ploughshares which she had 
passed over, she burst into praises of God for her wonderful 
deliverance. The king, who, anxious for the event, had not 
ceased all this while earnestly to recommend it to God, seeing 
this testimony of heaven in favour of the innocence of his 
dear mother, full of gratitude to her deliverer, cast himself 
at her feet, begged pardon for his fault of credulity, and in 
satisfaction received the discipline from two bishops who were 
present. In acknowledgment for this miraculous favour he 
bestowed on the church of St. Swithin at Winchester, the isle 
of Portland and three manors: queen Emma. gave to it nine 
manors, and bishop Alwyn nine others according to the num- 
ber of ploughshares, which were kept as a mémorial in that 
monastery. ‘The archbishop Robert returned to Normandy, 


(©) Brompton, Knyghton, Tho. Rudborne, &c. ‘See Harpsfield, Parker, in vit 
Roberti archiep. Alford ad ann, 1047. 


1721. t. 2, part 2. p. 635. 648.) Alexan- 
der II. formerly the Conqueror’s own 
ghostly father, absolutely forbade them 
by a decree extant. (Causa 2. quest. 5. 
e.7.) A council at Mentz, in 847, having 
enjoined the ordeal of plough-shares to 
suspected servants, pope Stephen V. 
condemned it in an epistle to the bishop 
of Mentz. (Causa 2. quest. 5.¢. 20.) All 
such trials were before condemned by 
Saint Gregory the Great. (Cap. Mennam. 
ec. 2. qu. 5.) Such practices, for which 
thére is no warrant of a divine institution, 


or promise ofa supernatural interposition, 


are superstitious and tempting God. They 
sprung up among the northern nations, 
but were condemned by the see of Rome 
whenever any notice of them reached it, 
The first legal prohibition of Ordeal, men- 
tioned by sir H. Spelman in England, is 
in a letter from king Henry III. to his 
justices itinerant in the north, in the 
third year of his reign: some great law- 


yers say it was suppressed by act of par- 
liament that year. (See Johnson’s English 
Canons, an. 1065.) A purgation by oath 
was called in law Legal Purgation; that 
of Ordeal Vulgar Purgation. (See Gon- 
zales in Decretales.) Where these trials 
prevailed by the sanction of ¢ertain par- 
ticular bishops, examples are recorded of 
God favouring the simplicity and piety of 
some persons with a miraculous protection 
of the innocent. Of this, amongst others, 
a remarkable instance is recorded in the 
monk Peter, surnamed Igneus, at Flo 
rence, in 1067. (See Macquer, Fleury, 
&c.}. 61. n. 27. p. 183. t. 13.) 

Purgations by single combats of the 
aecuser and the accused person were in- 
stituted by the Burgundians, introduced 
in England by the Conqueror, and conti- 
nued later than Henry III. though always 
condemned at Rome. See Gerdil, tr. des 
combats singuliers, c, 11. 71. 167. 

al ; 
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and retired to his monastery of Jumiege, after having, first, in 
penance, performed a pilgrimage to St. Peter’s tomb at Rome. 
~The king commanded all his mother’s goods and estates which 
had been seized, to be restored to her. She afterward died 
at Winchester in 1052. 

The following year was remarkable for the death of earl 
Godwin, who fell down dead whilst he was at supper with 
the king at Winchester,” or, according to Brompton,® at 
Windsor, in 1053. Ralph of Disse, Brompton, and others 
say, that, thinking the king still harboured a suspicion of his 
having, been the contriver of his brother Alfred’s death, he 
wished that if he was guilty he might never swallow a morsel 
of meat which he was putting into his mouth; and that he 
was choked with it. This circumstance, however, is not 
mentioned by Ingulf, who wrote soon after. Harold suc- 
ceeded his father Godwin in the earldom of Kent, and in his 
other dignities.© Griffith, prince of South Wales, having 


(7) Ralph of Disse, in chron. p. 476, &c.—() P. 944. 


' (f) Such dignities were at that time|something of them in Germany and 


titles of high offices and governments. 
The Roman emperors had in their courts, 
besides several great officers of the state, 
certain select noblemen who were called’ 
the Companions of the Emperor, Comites 
imperatoris. Suetonius mentions them 
as early as the reign of Tiberius, Con- 
stantine the Great, having formed the 
government of the empire upon a new 
model, gave to many officers of his court 
the title of Count, as the Count of the 
privy. purse, of the stable, &e. also to 
many governors abroad,as the Count of the 
East, &c. Those who had the command 
of the armies in a certain country were 
called dukes or generals, as the Duke of 
Egypt. Pepin, Charlemagne, and all the 
other Carlovingian princes, gave these 
titles, though at first very rarely, tosome 
whom they vested with a limited and de- 
pendent kind of sovereignty in some 
country. Thus Charlemagne created a 
duke of Bavaria. Feudatory laws were 
unknown to the world till framed by the 
Lombards in Italy, the first authors of 
feudatory lands and principalities, Pepin 
and Charlemagne began to introduce 
\ 


France, where they were afterward ex- 
ceedingly multiplied in the reigns of weak 
princes, and by various accidents. The 
emperor Otho I. instituted the title of 
count, duke, &c. which till then had de- 
noted high posts of command and juris- 
diction, to be frequently borne merely as 
badges of honour, and to be hereditary.in 
illustrious families: which example was 
immediately copied in France and other 
kingdoms. 

In England, the Saxon title and office 
of ealderman of a country was changed in 
the ninth. age into the Danish title of 
Earl : which office was of its own nature 
merely civil; the military governor or 
general. of the army was called by the 
Saxons, Heartogh ; which title is given 
to Hengist, &c. in the Saxon Chronicle, 
and was afterward exchanged for that of 
duke. On these earls or viceroys some- 
times a kind of limited sovereignty was 
conferred. Such was bestowed by Alfred 
on his son-in-law Ethelred, Ealderman 
or earl of Mercia, as William of Malmes- 
bury testifies. A homage being reserved 
to the king, these provinces were still 
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made inroads into Herefordshire, the king ordered Harold 
to curb him, which he executed. This Griffith some years 
after was taken prisoner, and put to death by Griffith-ap- 
Shewelyn, king or prince of North Wales, who sent his head 
to Harold, and presents to king Edward, who was so gene- 
rous as to bestow the kingdom of the former which his 
troops had conquered, on the late prince’s two brothers, 
Blechgent and Rithwalag, who swore allegiance to Edward. 
In 1058 the king suffered a great loss by the death of the 
pious and most valiant earl Siward. So great was this soldier’s 
passion for arms that in his agony he regretted as a misfor- 
tune his dying on his bed like a cow, and calling for his 


armour, expired as soon as he had it on. 


The year before, 


(9) See Echard’s Hist. of Engl. t. 1. p. 122, and Percy Enderbie’s British and 


Welch History, p. 215. 


regarded as members or districts of the 
kingdom, though such earls were a kind 
of petty kings. Under our Norman 
kings such sovereign earldoms or dutchies 
were distinguished among us by the epi- 
thet of Palatines. 

The kings of France of the third race 
made several governments hereditary 
under the title of Counties, &c. reserving 
to the crown some homage or acknow- 
ledgment as for fiefs. The Normans in- 
‘troduced hereditary titles of honour in 
England, substituting barons instead of 
king’s Thanes, who long held capital] 
estates and vassalages in fee. Earls and 
dukes frequently retained long after this 
some jurisdiction in the counties which 
gave them their honours, I have had in 
my possession an original MS. ordinance 
of John Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, in 
which, by an act which is called perpe- 

tual, he commands that every musician 
_ who, shall play on any instrument within 
the limits of his county of Salop, shall pay 


a small sum to a certain chapel of our. 


Lady, under pain of forfeiting their in- 
struments, with other ordinances of the 
like nature. This pious and excellent 
“nobleman was killed at Northampton 
fighting for Henry VJ. in 1460, and was 
buried in St. Mary’s chapel in the church 
of St. Cuthbert at Worksop, as is men- 


ey OL. A. 


hamshire. 


tioned by Rob.Glover (in Geneal. istorum 
Comitum) and Thoreton in his Notting- 
See Selden, On titles of ho- 
nour, Op, vol, 2. Also, Janus Anglorum, 
On English distinctions of honour, vol. 3. 
and Spelman’s Glossary, ed. noviss. 

The title of Dominus appeared at first: 
so insolent and haughty that Augustus 
and Tiberius would not allow it to be 
given them. Caligula first assumed it. 
Shortly after it was given, not only to 
emperors, but likewise to all governors 
and courtiers. In France it was long 
given only to kings ; and the epithet of 
Senior to noblemen, equivalent to the 
English Ealderman. From Dominus was 
derived Dam, which in France was long 
used only of God and the king. At 
length it became common to ‘all noble- 
men: but for some ages has been re- 
served to the female sex. From Senior 
came Seigneur, Sieur, Sire, and Messire. 
In the reigns of Lewis XIJ. and Francis I. 
in France Sire was a vulgar title ; whence 
our English Sir. Sire since that time has 
been appropriated to the French kings. 
The Franks for‘many ages took no titles 
but the names of their manors or resi- 
dence, as of Herstal, &c. See Glatigny, 
Oeuvres Posthumes. Discours sur les 
titres d’honneur, Paris, 1757. 


S 
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by the king’s orders, he had Jed an army into Scotland, with 
which he discomfited the usurper Macbeth, and restored 
Malcolm III. to the throne. In this war, upon receiving 
news that his son was killed iu the battle against Macbeth, hé 
only asked whether he was wounded before of behind, and 
being assured that he fell fighting valiantly, and was wounded 
before, he comforted himself, saying, he wished not a more 
glorious death for his son or himself.“ It is rare for so 
strong an inclination to arms to be under the influence and 
direction of virtue; which, however, was the character of 
this brave soldier. He was buried in the monastery of Saint 
Mary at York.“” The earldom of Northumberland was given 
first to Tosti, a son of the late earl Godwin ; and he being soon 
after banished for his oppressions and crimes, to Morkard, 
a grandson of Leofric, earl of Mercia or Chester. ‘The death 
of Siward was followed by that of Leofric, who was the most 
prudent and religious counsellor of St. Edward, being for his 
wisdom, the Nestor of his age, and by his piety a perfect model 
of Christian perfection. His immense charities to the poor, 
the great number of churches which he repaired or built, and 
the great monastery which he founded at Coventry, were 
public monuments of his zeal and beneficence, which virtues 
were proved genuine by his sincere humility and devotion. 
he exemptions and privileges which his pious and charita- 
ble lady Godiva obtained of him for the city of Coventry, 
have commended their memory ‘to the latest posterity in 
those parts.“ In the pious and wise counsels of this great 
man, St. Edward, who most frequently resided at Islip, found 
his greatest comfort and support. . His son Alfgar was made 
duke of Mercia, but fell short of his father’s reputation. — 
‘The laws framed by St. Edward were the fruit of his wis- 
dom, and that of his counsellors. [Under the heptarchy king 
Ethelbert in 602, and king Wihtred:in 696, published laws 
or dooms for the kingdom of Kent : Ina in 693 for West-Sex,, 
and Offa, about the year 790, for the Mercians.“) After the 
union of the heptarchy from these former laws Alfred 


(10) Brompton in chron.—C [bid.—(%) See Brompton in chron, and Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire by Lye.—(3) See these laws extant in sir H, Spelman’s Concilia 
Brit. in Lambard, Saxon Leg. more correct in Wilkins, Cone, M. Britann, See also 
Hicks Diss. Epist. Wheloc, and Johnson’s Canons. 
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formed a new short code in 877: Athelstan, Edmund, Edgar, 
and Ethelred did the like. Canute added several new laws, 
Guthrun, the Danish king, who was baptized, and made an 
alliance with king Alfred, published with him laws for the 
Danes who then ruled the East-Angles and Northumbrians. 
Edward the Confessor reduced all these laws into one body, 
with amendments and additions ; which code from this time 
became commion to all England under the name of Edward 
the Confessor’s Laws, by which title they are distinguished 
from the posterior laws of the Norman kings; they are sfilf 
in force as part of the common law of England, unless in 
things altered by later statutes :® they consisted in short 
positive precepts, in which judges kept close to the words of 
the law, being not reasoned away either by the judges or 
advocates, says Mr. Gurdon. In them punishments were 
very mild; scarce any crimes were capital, and amercements 
and fines were certain, determined by the laws, not inflicted 
at the will and pleasure of the judges. The public peace 


((@) The laws of Edward: the Confessor | 


were with great solemnity confirmed: by 
William the Conqueror in the fourth year 
of his reign. (Cone, t. 9. p. 1020. 1024.) 
These are comprised: in twenty-two arti- 
cles. It appears, by the partiality shewn 
te the Normans that certain clguses were 
added by him. Ingulf, at the end of his 
history of Croyland, has inserted: fifty 
other laws of the Confessor, merely civil,: 
which are published by Selden, (Not. in 
Eadmer. Hist. Novor. p, 116. 123.) These 
were also ratified by the Conqueror, who, 
as Badmer testifies, (Hist. Novor, 1. 1. 
p- 29.) afterward intreduced in England 
many Norman laws, though they are not 
now to be distinguished from those of his 
successors, Sit’ Thomas: Craig, in his 
celebrated Jus, Feudale observes that the 
principal statutes of the English law are 
borrowed from the usages of France, and 
. principally of Normandy. (See Journ. des 
S€av. 1716. p. 634.) The Conqueror 
Caused) those of the Confessor to be tran- 
slated into French, in which language he’ 
would have causes pleaded. For the 
Normans were at that time become’ 
French bothby their language and man- 
ners, 


The great survey of all the lands, cas- 
tles, &c. in England was made by the 
Conqueror in the eighteenthor twentieth 
year of his reign, and two authentie co- 
pies drawn, one of which was lodged im 
the archives at Westminster, the other in 
Winchester cathedral, as Tho. Rudborne 
informs us. (Angl. sacra, t. 1. p. 259.) 
This register or survey, called by the’ 
English The Red Book, or more fre- 
quently Dooms-day Book, often quotes the: 
usages and survey of Edward the Con» 
fessor, as appears from the curious and 
interesting extract of English-Saxon cus- 
toms copied from this MS. by Mr. Gale. 
(Angl. Script. 15. t.2. p. 759.) Alfred 
first made a general survey, but this only 
comprised Shires, Hundreds, and Tenths: 
or Tythings. TVhe survey of the Confes- 
sor perhaps was of this nature. That of 
the Conqueror was made with the utmost 
rigour and such minute accuracy, that 
there was not a hyde of land, (about 
sixty-four acres) the yearly revenue or 
rent whereof, and the name of the pro- 
prietor, which were not enregistered,, 
with the meadows, arable land, forests, 
rivers, number’of cattle, and of the inha- 
bitants in towns and villages, &c. 
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and tranquillity were maintained, and every one’s private 
property secured. Not by the rigour of the Jaws, but by the 
severity and diligence with which they were executed, and 
justice administered, Whence Mr. Gurdon says,‘ “ This 
** king’s religious and just administration was as much or 
‘¢ more valued by the people than the text of the laws.” It is 
the remark of the same ingenious author in another place,» 
‘*‘ Edward the Confessor, that great and good legislator, 
‘* reigned in the hearts of his people. The love, harmony, 
*‘ and good agreement between him and the great council of 
“ thenation,” produced sucha happinessas to be the measure 
- §€ of the people’s desires in all.sueceeding reigns; the law and 


(14) History of the Parliament, t. 1. p. 47.—(5) Ib. p. 37. 


th) The Wittena-Gemot or Mycel Sy- 
nod, that is, Council of the Wites, or 
Great Council, was the assembly of the 
States of the Nation. How far its autho- 
rity extended, or of what persons it was 
composed, is much controverted. Its 
name, derived from the Wites, seems 
only to imply the great thanes or lords 
and governors; yet Ina, Egbert, Alfred, 
Edgar, Canute, &c. in their charters and 
Jaws mention the permission, approbation, 
and Cousent of the people: which some 
take for an argument in favour of the 
commons having hada share in the great 
assembly of the nation. The Conqueror 
had certainly no council by which he 
could be controlled in any thing. Ne- 
vertheless the ancient statutes concerning 
the holding the parliament of England, 
ascribed in the preface to Edward the 
Confessor, are there said to have been 
corrected and approved by the Conqueror. 
In them is regulated the manner of as- 
sembling this court in twenty-five arti- 
cles ; but it seems not to be doubted but 
several of them were added in posterior 
réigns after the Conqueror. They are 
extant in D’Achery’s Spicilegium, t. 12. 
p- 557. Though the name of Parliament 
was new and French, this court was looked 
upon in the wars of the barons as a resto- 
ration of the great council of the nation 
under the English-Saxons, though doubt- 
less the form was considerably altered. 
And the little mention that is made of 

this Wittena-Gemot in the Saxon Chro- 


nicle, seems to indicate that its transac- 
tions were not then so famous. As to 
the other chief English-Saxon courts, the 
Shire-Gemot or Folk-Mote was held twice 
a year to determine the causes of the 
county. ~In it the bishop and the eal- 
derman presided ; in the absence of the 
former, an ecclesiastical deputy of the 
latter, the high sheriff, held their places. 
The Conqueror excused the bishops from 
assisting at this court; but they had their 
own court for ecclesiastical matters. 
Every thane of the first class had a 
court, in which he determined matters 
relating to his vassals. This was the ori- 
ginal of the Court Baron under the Nor- 
mans, though causes which were formerly 
tried here, for near three hundred years, 
are reserved to the king’s courts; and 
those which were judged by the ealder- 
man, or earl, or his sheriff, &c. are long 
since determined by itinerant royal 
judges. The king presided in his own 
court, and in kis absence the chancellor : 
to this lay appeals from all Shire-Gemots, 
&c. In this court Alfred condemned to 
death forty-four judges of inferior courts, 
convicted of negleet in the administration 
of justice; though mild in his laws he 
was rigid in their execution. To this 
council of the king succeeded the court of. 
King’s Bench, and Common Pleas. See 
Lambard, On the laws of the ancient 
English, Selden, Spelman, Somner, 
Drake, and particularly Squires. . 
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* government of king Edward being petitioned for, and stre- 
*¢ nuously contended for, by the English and Norman ba- 
“rons.’? The saint’s historians relate, as an instance of his 
extreme lenity and goodness, that as he seemed one day 
asleep in his chamber, he saw a servant boy come twice and 
steal a considerable quantity of money fout of ajgreat sum 
which Hugoline, the keeper of his privy purse had left ex- 
posed’: and that when the boy came a third time, he only bade 
him take care, for Hugoline was coming, who, if he caught 
him, would have him severely whipped, and he would. lose 
his booty. When Hugoline came in, and burst into a rage 
for the loss, the king bade him be easy, for the person who 
had taken the money, wanted it more than they did. Some 
moderns censure this action. But we must observe that the 
king doubtless took all care that the thief should be made 
sensible of his sin, and did not imagine he would return to 
the theft ; also that he regarded it merely as a personal in- 
jury which he was always ready to forgive; and that this 
single private instance of such a pardon was not imprudent, 
or would have any influence on the administration of public 
justice. ‘Saints are always inclined to pardon personal inju- 
ries ; and in these cases easily persuade themselves that lenity 
may be used without offending against prudence. No prince 
seems to have understood better than St. Edward what he 
owed to the protection of his people, to the laws, and to pub- 
lic justice ; in administering which, he walked in the steps of 
the great king Alfred, and proposed to himself asa model his 
severity in inspecting into the conduct of his judges. William 
the Bastard, duke of Normandy, came into England, to pay 
a visit to the king his cousin in 1052, the year before God- 
win’s death. 


(@) The Norman historians pretend | dented alteration in the settlement: and 


that St. Edward, some say on that occa- 
sion, others before he was king, promised 
to settle upon him the kingdom of Eng- 
land ; others say, he gave it him by will. 
But the whole seems a Norman fiction 
to abate the national prejudices against 
the Conqueror. Why was no such will 
or promise ever produced? How could 
Edward pretend to make an unprece- 


this without so much as laying it before 
the council of the nation? On the con- 
trary, he certainly called over his nephew 
Edward as his heir, in 1057, and thought 
of no other till Edward’s death, which 
happened the same year, as, our best his- 
torians agree. After his death he treated 
Edgar with the greatest affection and dis- 
tinction with no other view: gave him 
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St. Edward during his exile in Normandy had made a vow 
to perform a pilgrimage to St. Peter’s tomb at Rome, if 
God should be pleased ever to put an end to the misfortunes 
of his family. When he was settled on the throne he began 
to prepare suitable gifts and offerings to make to the altar of 
the apostle, and to put things in ben for his journey. For 
this purpose he held a great council, in which he declared 
his vow, and the obligation he Jay under of returning thanks 
in the best manner he was able to the divine clemency, pro- 
pounded the best methods to be taken for securing commerce 
and the public peace, and affectionately commended all his 
dear subjects to the divine mercy and protection. The whole 
assembly of the governors and chief men of the provinces 
made strong expostulations against his design. ‘They com- 
mended hisdeyotion, but with tears represented to him that the 
kingdom would be left exposed to domestic divisions and to 
foreign enemies; and had already before their eyes slaughters, 
civil wars, armies of fierce Danes, and every other calamity. 
The king was moved by their entreaties and reasons, and con- 
sented that the matter should be referred to Leo 1X. who 
then sat in St. Peter's. chair. Aélred, archbishop of York, 
and Herman, bishop of Winchester, with two abbots, were 
dispatched to Rome op thjs errand. The pope, considering 
the impossibility of . the. king’s leaving his dominions exposed 
to such grievous dangers ann calamities, dispensed with his 
‘vow upon condition ae by way of commutation, he should 
give to the poor the sum he would have expended in his 
journey, and should moreover build or repair.and endow a 


the title of Etheling or Edeling, appro- 
priated to the heir of the crown, or at 
least to princes of the blood, says Speed. 
Brompton writes that “ he loved Edgar 
as if he had been his own son, and thought 
to leave bim the heir of England.” (inter 
10 Scriptor. p. 946.) The manner in 
which the same author mentions the 
disappointment of Edgar, and those who 
favoured his just cause by the usurpation 
of Harold, and again by the conquest of the 
Norman, etnies the same. (p. 957. 961.) 
St. Aélred (alias Ethelred) shews clearly 
this to have been the intention of Saint 
Edward. (1. de Geneal. Regum “Anglie 


inter 10 Scriptor. t. 1. p. 366.) The same 
may be clearly proved from Turgot, (who 
lived then in England, was afterward 
bishop of St. Andrew's in Scotland, and 
died at Durham in 1115) also from For- 
dun, and even from the inconsistent au- 
thors who seem to give most credit to 
this idle pretension of the Norman, who 
himself relied on no other title than that 
of conquest. Harold indeed, when at sea 
he was drove accidentally on the coast of 
France, and was conducted to the duke, 
promised | him his interest to set the crown 


was complicated with his ‘usurpation. 
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monastery in honour of St. Peter. King Edward having 
received this brief, after due deliberation, pitched upon a 
spot where to erect this royal abbey. Sebert, king of the 
East-Angles, nephew to St. Ethelbert, upon his conversion, 
founded the cathedral of St. Paul’s in London, and also, 
according to Sulcard, without the walls on the west of that 
city, a monastery in honour of St.-Peter, called Thorney, 
where a temple of Apollo is said to have stood in the time of 
the Romans, and to have been thrown down by an earth- 
quake. But, from the silence of Bede, Mr. Widmore thinks 
this little monastery was built something later, and by some 
private person. It is first mentioned in a charter of king 
Offa, in 785. This monastery was called Thorney, and 
being destroyed by the Danes, was restored by king Edgar. 
St. Buward invited by the situation and other circumstances, 
repaired and endowed the same in a most magnificent manner 
out of his own patrimony, and obtained of pope Nicholas II. 
the most ample exemptions and privileges for it, dated in 
1059." From its situation it 


() Westminster-abbey was last of all 
rebuilt in the reign of Henry III. (Wid- 
more, p. 9 and 42.) Sir Christopher Wren 
complains, that the Norman architects, 
who had been accustomed to work the 
soft Caen stone, chose here soft stone, 
like that of Rigate in Surry, which takes 
in water, and when frozen, scales off; 
whereas good stone, like that of Burford 
in Oxfordshire, gathers a crust, and de- 
fends itself. Hence these walls are much 
decayed and the stones fall off in great 
scales. ‘Even in Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel, almost the finest Gothic piece of 
architecture inthe world, the tender Caen 
stone is already eaten by the weather. 
For the vicissitude of heat and cold, 
drought and moisture, rots materials; 
whereas timber will bear constant mois- 
ture or cold; otherwise Venice and Am- 
sterdam would fall. See Mr. Widmore’s 
History of Westminster Abbey, in 1751; 
also his enquiry into the first foundation. 
This monastery was converted by Henry 
VII. into a collegiate church of canons, 
and in 1541 into an episcopal see, Thomas 
Thurley being the short-lived only bishop. 


was called Westminster, and 


Queen “Mary restored this abbey to the 
monks: queen Elizabeth, in 1560, made 
it a collegiate church, with a dean and 
twelve .sprebendaries, besides a great 


-school, with forty king’s or queen’s scho- 


lars. See Dugdale’s Monastic..t. 1. p. 55. 
Stow’s Survey--of London and Westmin- 
ster, from p.-497 to 525. Also Maitland, 
Tanner's Notitia Monastic. Widmore’s 
History of Westminster Abbey, in 1751. 
On the profanations committed by the 
fanatics in ‘this church, see Appendix to 
the Antiquities, of Westminster-Abbey, 
p. 6. 

King Edwatd the Confessor also be- 
stowed several estates on the episcopal see 
of Exeter, which he erected, or rather 
translated from Crediton and Cornwall, 
which two sees he united ; and upon the 
death of Lewin, who was bishop of them 
both, he nominated Leofric first bishop 
of Exeter, in 1044, that those churches 
might not be exposed to the insults of 
pirates. See part of this king’s charter 
for the erection of this see in Leland’s 
Itinerary, t. 3. p. 49. 51. 53, * 
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is famous for the coronation of our kings, and the burial of 
great persons, and was, at the dissolution, the richest abbey in 
Biglandi William of Malmesbury,” St. Aelred, Brompton, 

tid others relate, that St. Edward, whilst he resided in a 
palace near this church, cured an Irishman, named Gille- 
michel, who was entirely a cripple, and was covered with 
running sores. The king carried him on his back, and set 
him dbwh sound, though Sulcard takes no notice of this 
miracle. The same Mine hins mention, that a certain woman 
had a swelling in her neck, under her chin, full of corruption 
and exhaling a noisome smell. Being admonished ina dream, 
she addressed herself to the king for his blessing. St. Edward 
washed the ulcerous sore, and blessed it with the sign of the 
cross; after which the sore burst, and cleansed itself, and 
the patient was healed. Malmesbury adds, that it was the 
constant report of such as well knew the life of Edward, that 
he had healed many of the same disease whilst he lived in 
Normandy. Hence was derived the custom of our kings 
touching for the cure of that species of scrophulous tumour 
called the king’s-evil. Peter of Blois, in 1180, wrote in a 
letter from the court of Henry II. that the king had touched 
persons in this manner.” In the records. of the tower it 
appears, that in 1272, Edward I. gave gold medals to those - 
whom he had touched for this distemper, as Mr. Becket 
acknowledges. Queen Elizabeth laid aside the sign of the 
cross in the ceremony, in which she was imitated by the 
three succeeding kings, though they all continued the prac- 
tice ; and Charles I. in 1650, by a pompous proclamation, 
invited all who stood in need of it, to repair to him, that they 
might be made partakers of the heavenly gift. 


(16) ,. 2, de Reg. c. 13.—(7) Petr. Bles. ep. 150. ad Clericos Aulz regia, p. 235. 
n. hd See Alford, Annal. ad an. 1062. 


in the Dutch edition. Guibert of Nogent, 


@) That the kings of France cure the 
in 1100,(1. 1. de Pignor. Sanct. c. 1. p.331.) 


Struma or King’s-evil, by their touch with 


the sign of the cross,isconfidently affirmed 
by the bold critic Dr. Thiers, (Tr. des Su- 
perstitions, 1. 6. c¢. 4. p. 106.) though he 
calls the like notion of the seventh son a 
vulgar error, (ib. p.107.) which is con- 
firmed by the author of the Remarks (ib.) 


tells us, that king Lewis the Big cured 
the Strnma by his touch with the sign 


of the cross, which it seems he had often 


seen him do. He adds, that this king’s 
father, Philip, lost that privilege by his 
crimes ; and that he knows that the king 
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King Edward resided sometimes at Winchester, sometimes 
at Windsor, or at London; but most ordinarily at Islip in 
Oxfordshire, where he was born.” Formerly noblemen lived 
on their estates amidst their tenants and vassals, and only 
repaired to court on certain great festivals, or when called 
by the king upon Bttruardinale occasions. Christmas being 
one of the chief feasts on which the nobility waited on dis 
_ king, St. Edward, when the buildings were finished, chose 
that solemnity for the dedication of the new church at West- 
minster. The ceremony was performed with great devotion 
and the utmost pomp, the bishop and nobility of the whole 
kingdom assisting thereat, as Sulcard testifies. The king 
signed the charter of the foundation, and of the immunities 
and privileges granted to this church, to which were annexed 
the most dreadful spiritual comminations against those who 


should ever presume to infringe the same. 


of England attempted nothing of that 
kind. But herein a foreigner may have 
been mistaken. William of Nangis says, 
that St. Lewis first used the sign of the 
cross in touching such diseased persons ; 
but it appears from Guibert, that he only 
restored the use of it. Pope Boniface VIUl. 
in his bull for the canonization of Saint 
Lewis, says: ‘‘ Among other miracles, he 
conferred the benefit of health upon those 
that were afflicted with the kings-evil.” 
Philip of Valois cured fourteen hundred 
of these patients. Francis I. touched for 
this distemper at Bologna, in presence of 
the pope, in 1515, and whilst he was pri- 
soner in Spain. No one pretends that all 
that are touched are cured; for several 
are touched more than once, as F, Le Brun 
remarks, who maintains this privilege to 
be miraculous. (Hist. Critique des Super- 
stitions, 1.4.) Patritius Armachanus (that 
is, Jansenius of Ipres) in his furious in- 
vective against the French, entitled Mars 
Gallicus, acknowledges this privilege in. 
their kings. In England, the learned 
Bradwardin confidently ascribes this pri- 
vilege to Edward III, (De Causa Dei. fol. 
39.) Since the revolution, only queen 
Anne has touched for this distemper. 
Brompton, in 1198, is said to be the first 
author who openly derives this gift from 
St. Edward the Confessor. 


Next to the 


(tm) Mr, Hearne, our most Jearned and 
inquisitive antiquarian, in his edition of 
Leland’s Itinerary, takes notice that the - 
palace of St. Edward at Islip stood on the 
north-east. side, in a place still called 
Court Close, where the remains of a mote, 
though filled up, are still visible. At some 


.distance stood his chapel, still in being, 


though employed to a profane use. The 
font in which St. Edward was baptized at 
Islip, is shewn in the gardens of the late 
sir George Brown, at Kiddington. 

(2) The learned Dr. Hickes (in Dissert. 
epist. p. 64.) pretends that Edward the 
Confessor was the first king of England 
who used a seal in his charters, such as 
we find in his charter given to Westmin- 
ster abbey kept among the archives of 
that church, and on one of his diplomas 
shewn in the monastery of St. Denys near 
Paris. This is the origin of the broad seal 
in England. Montfaucon exhibits three 
or four rough seals found on some of the 
charters of the Merovingian kings, the 
oldest of which is one of Theodoric I. 
(Antiq. de la monarchie Francoise, t. 1. 
p. 191.) The ancient kings of Persia and 
Media had their seals. (Dan. vi. 17. xiv. 
13. 16, Esther iii. 10.) They are also men- 
tioned by profane authors. The Bene- 
dictins in their new French Diplomatique 
(t. 4. p. 100, &c.) preseat us the prints 
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prince of the apostles this holy king had a singular devotion 
to St.John Evangelist, the great model of holy’purity and 
divine charity ; and it is related in his life, that he was fore- 
warned by that glorious Evangelist of his approaching disso- 
lution, in recompense of his religious devotion, in never 
refusing any just and reasonable request that was made him 
for the sake, or in the name of that saint. The pious king, 
by his munificent foundation, hoped to erect a standing 
monument of his zeal for the divine honour, and of his 
devotion to the holy apostle St. Peter, and to establish a 
seminary of terrestrial angels, by whom a perpetual holocaust 
of divine praise and love might be paid to God with chaste 
affections disengaged from the world, and all earthly things, 
for all succeeding ages, when he should be no longer on. 
earth to praise God here himself: also by the fervour of 
many pious servants of God he desired to supply the defects 
and imperfection of his own devotion in the divine love and 
service. At the same time he renewed with the utmost 
fervour the entire oblation, which he had never failed all 
his life continually to make of his heart, and of all that he 
had or was to the divine glory, begging he might be made, 
through the divine mercy, an eternal sacrifice of love. In 


of the heads or seals of all the ancient 
kings of France, from Childeric, father of 
Clovis, of the German emperors and kings 
from Charlemagne, especially from Saint 
Henry If. in the eleventh century, in 
imitation of the emperors of Constanti- 
nople ; of the kings of Denmark, Bohemia, 
Hungary, &c. from the twelfth century. 
These authors. prove against Hickes, 
Dugdale, (in his Antiq., of Warwickshire) 
&c. that seals were used by the kings of 
England before St. Edward, Ethelbert, 
Edgar, St. Dunstan, even Offa during 
the heptarchy. St. Edward brought the 
more frequent use of the royal seal from 
France; yet he often gave charters at- 
tested by the subscription of many illus- 
trious witnesses, with across to each name, 
without any royal seal; which was the 
ancient custom, and continued sometimes 
to be used even after the conquest. Me- 
nage and the editors of the new Latin 
Glossary of Du Cange, (t. 6. p. 487.) by 


a gross mistake attribute to the Conqueror 
the first use of a royal seal in England. 
He only made it more solemn and com- 
mon. Ingulphus, (p. 901.) the Annals of 
Burton, (p. 246.) &c. are to be understood 
that seals were not used by particulars 
before the conquest: but they do not 
comprise the court: hence we learn the 
sense of \that common assertion of our 
historians and lawyers that St. Edward 


was the first institutor of the broad-seal. 


At first.kings used for their seal their 
own image on horseback: afterward great 
men used their arms, when these became 
settled and hereditary, About the time 
of Edward III. seals became common 
among all the gentry. Nisbet and Mac- 
kenzie observe that they served in deeds 
without the subscription of any name till ° 
this was ordered in Scotland by James V. 
in 1540; and about the same time in. 
England. See Bigland’s observations on 
Parochial Registers, p, 81. 
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these dispositions, he sung with holy Simeon: Lord, now 
lettest thoy thy servant depart in peace. Being taken ill 
before the ceremony of the dedication was over, he hastened 
the same, and continued to assist at it to the end. He then 
betook himself to his bed, and by the most perfect exercises - 
of devotion and the sacraments of the church, prepared 
himself for his passage to eternity. In his last moments, 
seeing his nobles all bathed in tears round his bed, and his 
affectionate and virtuous queen sobbing more vehemently 
and weeping more bitterly than the rest, he said to her with 
great tenderness: ‘* Weep not, my dear daughter; I shall 
§* not die, but shall live. Departing from the land of the 
‘* dying, I hope to see the good things of the Lord in the 
¢ land of the living.’ Commending her to her brother 
Harold, and certain other lords, he declared he left her an 
untouched virgin. He calmly expired on the fifth of 
January, in 1066, having reigned twenty-three years, six 
months, and twenty-seven days, in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age. Never was king more sincerely or more justly 
regretted by his subjects; and to see the happiness of the 
good Confessor’s reign revived, was the constant and the 
highest object of all the temporal wishes of their posterity 
for many succeeding ages. William the Conqueror, who 


(18) Brompton in Chronic. p, 950. 


(°) St. Edward, in his last illness, gaye | at arms, the learned and ingenious Mr. 


a ring which he wore, to the abbot of 
Westminster, as William Caxton, in the 
reign of Henry VI. relates in his MS. Chro- 
nicle of England. It is said, in the life 
of the saint, ta have been brought to the 
king by a pilgrim, as an assurance of his 
death being at hand, given in a vision by 
St. John Evangelist, though this circum- 
stance was unknown to Suleard. This 
ring of St. Edward’s was kept some time 
in Westminster abbey, as a retick of the 
saint, and applied for curing the falling- 
sickness. In imitation of this, the suc- 
ceeding kings were accustomed to bless 
Fings on Good-Friday against the cramp 
and the falling-sickness, till the change of 
religion. See Polydore Virgil, (Hist. 1. 8.) 
Harpsfield. (Sec. 11. c. 3.) The late king 


Anstis, (Rules of the Gart. t. 2. p. 223.) 
proves the custom of our kings blessing 
these rings on Good-Friday from John 
of Ipres, in the reign of Edward II. and 
from several MSS. accounts of the comp- 
trollers of the king's household. In the 
chapel of Havering (so called from having’ 
this ring) in the parish of Horn-Church, 
near Rumford, in Essex, (once a hunting 
seat of the king’s) was kept till the disso- 
lution of abbeys, the ring given by the 
pilgrim to St. Edward ; which Mr. Weaver 
says he saw represented in a window of 
Rumford church. The miracles chiefly 
produced for the canonization of St. Ed- 
ward, were wrought after his death, but 
long before the reign of Henry II, not then 


| trumped up tu serve that at 
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ascended the throne in October the same year St. Edward 
died, caused his coffin to be inclosed in a rich case of gold 
and silver. His queen Edgitha survived the saint many years. 
Ingulf, a learned Norman monk, whom the Conqueror made 
abbot of Croyland, and who was intimately acquainted with 
her, yery much extols her learning, humility, invincible 
meekness, and extensive goodness towards all ranks." All 

our historians give her the same great and amiable character. © 
Whence Speed calls hera lady of incomparable piety. When 
she lay on her death-bed, she assured upon oath many that 
were present, that she had lived with king Edward only as 
a sister, and died a maid. By the Conqueror’s order she 
was buried by St. Edward, and her coffin was covered with 
plates of silver and gold.” In 1102, the body of St. Edward 
was found entire, the limbs flexible, and the cloths fresh. 
Soon after, a certain Norman, whose name was Ralph, and 
who was an entire cripple, recovered the use of his limbs by 
praying at his tomb, and six blind men were restored in like 
manner to their sight; which miracles, with some others, 
being duly proved, the saint was canonized by Alexander III. 

in 1161,% and his festival began to be kept on the fifth of 
January. Two years after, a solemn translation of his body 
(which was found incorrupt, and in the same condition as 
formerly) was performed by St. Thomas, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in presence of king Henry iI. and many persons 
of distinction on the thirteenth of October; on which day 
his principal festival is now kept. The national council of 
Oxford, in 1222, commanded his feast to be kept in England 
a holyday. Out of respect to the memory of St. Edward, the 
kings of England to this day, at their coronation, receive his 


(19) p, g95.—(2) Malmesb. ft 2. Reg. c. Aes 21) See Baron. ad eum ann. Alford 
Annal. t. 4. p. 101. 


(P) Underneath St. Edward’s chapel was | bare-foot and bare-legged, wearing a gar- 
buried, without any monument or in-| ment of sackcloth; she likewise washed 
scription, Maud, the most holy queen of | and kissed the feet of the poorest persons, 
England, daughter to St. Margaret, and | and gavethem alms. The priory of Christ 
wife to Henry I. and mother to the empress | Church without Aldgate, and the hospital 
Maud, married te the emperor Henry V. | of St. Giles in the Fields were founded by 
. and.mother of our Henry II. Queen | her. - 

Maud walked to church every day in Lent} 
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crown, and put on his dalmatic and maniple, as part of the 
royal robes, though even the crown has been since changed, 

and now only bears St. Edward’s name, being made in imi- 
tation of his.“ 


St. Edward was a saint in the midst of a court, and in a 
degenerate age. Such an example must convince us, that 
for any to impute their want of a Christian spirit and virtue 
to the circumstances of their state or situation, isa false and 
foolish pretence: a proof of which is, that it these were 
changed, they would still remain the same persons. The 
fault lies altogether in their own sloth and passions. One 
who is truly in earnest, makes dangers and difficulties a 
motive of greater vigilance, application, and fervour, and 
even converts them into the means of his greater sanctifica- 
tion. Temperance and mortification may be practised, the 
spirit of true devotion acquired, and all virtues exercised by 
the divine grace, even in an heroic degree, where a desire 
and resolution does not fall short. From obstacles and con- 
tradictions themselves the greatest advantages may be reaped: 
by them patience, meekness, humility, and charity are per- 
fected, and the soul is continually awaked, and quickened, 
into a lively sense of her duty to God. 


SS. FAUSTUS, JANUARIUS, AND MARTIALIS, MM. 


These saints are called by Prudentius The three crowns 
of Cordova,” in which city they, with undaunted constancy, 
confessed Jesus Christ before a judge named Eugenius, in 
the year 304. First Faustus, then Januarius, and Jastly 
Martialis, who was the youngest, was hoisted on the rack. 
Whilst they were tormented together, Faustus said: ‘*‘ How 
‘* happy is this union in our sufferings, which will unite us in 
our crowns !’”?, Eugenius charged the executioners to tor- 
ment them without intermission, till they should adore the 
gods. Faustus hearing these orders, cried cut: ‘‘ There is 
one only God, who created usall.”” The judge commanded 


(3) Watts in Glossaria M. Parisii, p.28%, and the Account of the Regalia— 
() Hymn 4. v. 20,» 
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his nose, ears, eye-lids, and under lip to be cut off, and the 
teeth of his upper jaw to be beaten out. At the cutting off 
each part, the martyr retarned thanks to God, and fresh joy 
sparkled in his countenance. Januarius was then treated in 
the same manner. All this while Martialis prayed earnestly | 
_ for constancy whilst he lay on the rack. The judge pressed 
him‘ to comply with the imperial edicts ; but he resolutely 
answered: ‘‘ Jesus Christ is my comfort. Him I will always 
*« praise with the same joy with which my companions have 
‘* confessed his name in their torments. There is one only 
** God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, towhom our homages 
‘* and praises are due.’’ The three martyrs being taken from 
their racks, were condemned to be burnt alive, and cheerfully 
finished their martyrdom by fire at Cordova in Spain, in the 
reign of Dioclesian. See their genuine acts in Ruinart, p. 597. 
and Prudentius 1. de Coronis Mart. 


SEVEN FRIAR MINORS, MARTYRS. 


Five Franciscan missionaries having glorified God by mar- 
tyrdom in Morocco in 1220, on the sixteenth of January, as 
has been related on that day ;. seven other zealous priests of 
the same Order sailed to Africa the year following, with the 
same view of announcing Christ to the Mahometans. Their 
names were Daniel the provincial of Calabria, Samuel, An- 
gelus, Donulus, Leo, Nicholas, and Hugolin. Arriving at 
Ceuta, they preached three days in the suburb of the city, 
which was inhabited by Christians: after which they went 
into the town, and preached Christ also to the infidels. The 
populace hearing them, immediately took fire, covered them 
with mire and filth, and carried them before their king, whose 
name was Mahomet. From their rough habits and shorn 
heads he took them for madmen, but sent them to the go- 
vernor of the town. By him, after a long examination, they | 
were remanded to the king, who condemned them to be be- 
headed. They suffered with great joy in the year 1221, on 
the tenth of October ; but are commemorated in the Roman 


Martyrology on the thirteenth. See F, Wadding’s Annals of 
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the Order, St. Antoninus, and Chalippe, Vie de St. Fran- 
cois, 1. 4.t. 1. p. 326. 


ST. COLMAN, M. 


In the beginning of the eleventh century, the neigbouring 
nations of Austria, Moravia, and Bohemia were engaged 
against each other in implacable dissensions and wars. Col- 
man, a Scot or Irishman, and according to Cuspinian and 
other Austrian historians, of blood royal, going on a peniten- 
tial pilgrimage to Jerusalem, arrived by the Danube from 
the enemy's country at Stockheraw, a town six miles above 
Vienna. The inhabitants persuading themselves that he was 
a spy, unjustly tortured him Various ways, and at length 
hanged him on a gibbet, on the thirteenth of October, in 
1012. The double testimony of heroic actions of virtue and 
of miracles is required before any one is enrolled by the 
church among the saints, as Gregory IX. declares in his bull 
of the canonization of St. Antony of Padua. Neither mira- 
cles suffice, without clear proof of heroic sanctity, nor the 
latter without the former, says that pope; and the same is 
proved by the late Benedict XIV.” A fervent spirit of com- 
punction and charity, and invincible meekness and patience 
under exquisite torments and unjust sufferings were an un- 
doubted proof of the sanctity of the servant of God, which 
was confirmed by the incorruption of his body, and innume- 
rable miracles. Three years after his death his body was 
translated by the bishop of Megingard, at the request of 
_ Henry marquis of Austria, and deposited at Mark, the capital 


of the ancient Marcomans, near Moravia. St. Colman is _ 


honoured in Austria among the tutelar saints of that country, 
and many churches in that part of Germany bear his name. 
See his life wrote soon after his death by Crekenfred, abbot 
of Mark, published by Canisius; also Dithmar in Chron. and 
Leopold VI. marquis of Austria, in Chronico de Austrize dy- _ 
nastis; Aventinus; Raderus, t. 3. p.109. and Colgan, Act. 
SS. Hib. p. 107. n. 12. 


(1) E, de Canon. Sanct. 


nee 
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ST. GERALD, COUNT OF AURILLAC OR ORILHAC, C. 


PATRON OF UPPER AUVERGNK. 


This virtuous nobleman was born in 855, and inherited 
from his parents the most tender sentiments of piety and reli- 
gion. It being the custom of that age for lords to lead their 
vassals to war in person, the art of war was looked upon as 
a.necessary part of his education; buta lingering illness de- © 
tained him a long time at home, during which, he took so 
much delight in studies, prayer, and holy meditation, that 
he could never be again drawn into the tumultuous scene of 
a worldly train of life. By rooted habits of perpetual strict 
temperance and assiduous devotion he entered upon a peni- 
tential course of life. After the death of his parents he gave 
almost the whole revenue of his large estate to the poor, re- 
serving a very small pittance for his own subsistence: he 
went meanly clad, in a manner suitable to the austere life he 
had embraced, fasted three days a week, never supped, and 
kept always a very frugal table. He rose every morning at 
two o’clock, even in journeys, said the morning part of the 
divine office, and meditated till sunrise: then he heard 
mass, and divided the whole day between the duties of religion 
and those of his station, devoting a great part of it to prayer 
and pious reading. He had paste a good book read to him 
at table; but after meals, allowed hinadale a little time for 
let and conversing with his friends, though his dis- 
course turned always upon something serious: in his pil- 
grimages and journeys he always took with him some holy 
priests with whom he might pray, and always chose a lodging 
next tosome church. At prayer he appeared quite absorbed 
in God. Calling once at the monastery of Solemniac, during 
the long office on Ascension-day, he stood unmoved. in so 
devout contemplation as never to seem to perceive the seat 
and form richly covered that was prepared for him. The 
monks, from his very countenance and attitude, learned with 
what profound sentiments of adoration, awe, and love, we 
ought to present ourselves before God. He had such an 
abhorrence of praise and flattery that he discharged from his 
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service any one who discovered any thing that tended to ma- 
nifest his virtue; and, if he was a slave, ordered him to be 
chastised. All miraculous cures which God wrought by his 
means he most carefully concealed. He found great satisfac- 
tion in visiting the tombs of St. Martin and other saints, being 
transported at the remembrance of the bliss which their 
happy souls now enjoy in the beatific vision. Acts of charity 
tothe poor, and of justice to his vassals, were a great part of 
his external employments; and it was his chief care to make 
up all quarrels among them, to exhort all to virtue, and to 
furnish them with the best means for iheir spiritual instruc- 
tion and advancement. Ina spirit of sincere devotion and 
penance he performed an austere pilgrimage to Rome, and 
after his return founded at Aurillac a great church under thé 
invocation of St. Peter in 884, in the place of that of Saint 
Clement, which his father had built there, together with a 
Benedictin abbey. This monastery our saint enlarged and en- 
riched, and with great care and solicitude procured the most 
perfect observanees of the Order to be established in it. He 
had some thoughts of taking himself the monastic habit, but » 
was dissuaded by St. Gausbert, bishop of Cahors, his direc- 

tor, who represented to him that, in the station in which God 

had placed him in the world, he was able to promote the 

divine honour to greater advantage i in the service of his neigh- 
bour, ‘and that he ought to acquit himself of the Ghligatians 

which he owed to others. Seven years before he died he lest 
his sight: in that state of corporal darkness his soul was 

employed in contemplating the divine perfections, and the 

glory of the heavenly Jerusalem, in bewailing: his distance 
from God, and his own, spiritual. miseries, anid those. of the 
whole world, and in imploring the divine mercy. His happy 

death happened at Cezeinac in Quercy, on the thirteenth of 
October 909. His body was conveyed to Orilhac, and in- 

terred in the monastery, where it was honoured with many 

miracles, attested by St. Odo of Cluni, and others. His sil- 

ver shrine was plundered by the Huguenots in the sixteenth. 
century, and his sacred bones scattered about, but some of 
them were recovered. This great abbey was secularized, and’ 
converted into a collegiate puch of canons by Pius LV. in 

VoL. X. T 
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1562, according to Longuerue, not. by Pius V. as Piganiol, 
and Baillet have it, The dignity of abbot is preserved, who 
is commendatory, and lord of .the town and territory, with 
great prerogatives, but not of the castle, which belongs to the 
nk. The town of Aurillac was raised about the abbey, 
cod has been long the capital of Upper Auvergne... See the 
life of St. Gerald cancnitale in four; books by St. ‘Odo of Cluni, 
who died thirty-three years after, him, extant in Surius, Bib- 
lioth. Cluniac. p. 66. and part in Mabillon, Act. Ben, Sec. v. 
with extracts from the Chronicle of Adhemar, and | other 
writers, Ee oferta | 


OCTOBER. XIV. 


ST. CALIXTUS OR CALLISTUS, POPE, 
oe MARTYR. | 


See T:llem. t. 2. fom St. Optatus, St. Austin, and the Pontificals. Also Hist. des — 
Emper. Moret, named by Benedict XIV. canon of St. Calixtus’s church of Saint 
Mary beyond the Tiber, I. de S. Callisto ejusque Ecclesia S, Mariz, eee 
Rome, 1753, folio, and Sandini, Vit. Pontif. p- 43. 


‘Lux name of St. Callistus® is rendered er by the an- 
cient cemetery which he beautified, and which; for the great 
number of holy-martyrs whose bodies were there deposited, 
was the most celebrated. of all those about Rome, He was 


°C) Deser. de la France, part 2. p. 138, 
_@) This name in several later MSS: is | Boldetti, 1. 2. c. 18, &c. Muratori, The- 


writ Calixtus: but truly. in all ancient | saurus, &c. The name in Greek signifies 
MSS. Callistus, a name which we fre- | The best, most excellent, or most beau- 


quently 1 meet with among the ancient 
Romans both Christians and Heathens, 
even of the Augustan age. 
scriptions collected by Gruter, p. 634. 
Blanchini, Inserip, 36. 191. 217, &e 


See the In- | 


| tiful. 


(>). The primitive Christians were soli-+ 
citous not to bury their dead among infi- 
dels, as appears from Gamaliel’ s care in 
this respect, mentioned by Lucian, in hie 
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a Roman by birth; succeeded St. Zephirin in the pontificate in 
217 or 218, o0n'the second of August, and governed the church 
five yearsand two months, according to the true reading of 


account of the-discovery of St. Stephen’s 
relicks: also from St. Cyprian, who makes 
it a crime in Martialis, a Spanish bishop, 
to have buriéd children in profane se- 
pulchres, and mingled with strangers. 
(ep. 68.) See this point proved by Ma- 
billon, (Diss. sur Jes Saints Inconnws, 
§ 2. p. 9.) Boldetti, (1. 1. ¢. 10.) Jobn de 
' Vita, (Thesaur. Antiquit. Benevent. Diss. 
I, an. 1754.) Bottario, &e. That the ‘ca2 
tacombs were the cemeteries of the Chris- 
tians’ is clear from the testimony of all 
antiquity,» and from the monuments of 
Christianity with which they are every 
where filled. Misson, (Travels through 
Italy, t. 2. ep. 28.) Burnet, Letters on 
Italy, James Basnage, Hist. Eccl. (1. 18. 
¢. 5, 6.) Fabricius (Bibl. antiqu. ¢. 23. 
n. 10. p. 1035.) suspect Heathens to have 
been often buried in these catacombs. 
Burnet will have them to have been the 
Paticuli, or burial place of slaves, and 
the poorest people, mentioned by Horace, 
(Satyr. 8 et Epod. 1. 5. et ult.) Varro, 
Festus, Sextus Pompeius, Aulus Gellius; 
&c. But all these authors mention the 
Puticuli to have been without the Esqui- 
line-gate only, where the ashes, of some- 
times (if criminals, slaves, or other poor 


persons who died without friends or mo- 


ney to procure a pile for to burn them, 
or so much as an earthen’ urn to contain 
their ashes) the bodies of such persons’ 
were thrown confusedly-on héaps in pits, 
whence the namé Puticuli. 
probably other such pits in places as- 
signed near other highways, which were 
called Columella, Saxa, and Ampulla. 
See Gutherius (De Jure Manium, |. 2.) 
and Bergier. (Hist. des Chem. Milit. Loe 
é. 38. et ap Grevium, t.10,) The cata- 
combs, on the contrary, are dug on all 
sides of the city, in a very regular man- 
ner, and the bodies of the dead are ran- 
ged in them in separate caverns on each 
hand, the caverns being shut up with 
brick’ or mertar. By the Tawi "bt the 
twenty-two tables mentioned by Cicero, 
(Dé leg. 1.2. c. 23.) it was forbid to bury 
of burn any déad corpse within the walls 
of towns: At! Athens, by the laws of 


Solon, and” in the rest of Greece, the 
same custom prevailed, upon motives 
partly of wholesomeness, as St. Isidore ob- 
serves, (1. Etymol.) partly of superstition. 
(See the learned canon John de Vita loc. 
cit. c. 11.) At Rome, vestal virgins, and 
sometimes emperors were excepted from 
this law, and allowed burial within the 
walls. Every one knows that on Trajan’s 
pillar (that finished and most admirable 
monument) the ashes of that emperor 
were placed in a golden urn: which 
having been long before plundered, Six- 
tus V. placed there,a statue of St. Peter, 
as he did that of St. Pau] on Antoninus’s 
pillar ; though the workmanship of this 
falls far short of the former. The heathen’ 
Romans burned the corpses of their dead, 
and placed the urns in which the ashes 
were contained usually on the sides of 
the highways. Cicero mentions (1. 1. 
Tuscul. Quest. c. 7.) those of the Scipio's, 
the Servilii, and the Metelli on the Ap- 
pian road. See Montfaucon. (Antiqu. 
t. 9, 10, et Suppl. t: 5. et Museum Flo- 
rent.) And on the ancient consular 
roads about Rome, Ficoroni, (Vestigia di 
Roma antica, c. 2. p. 6.) the accurate 


and judicious Bergier’s Histoire des Che- 


mins Militaires des Romains, (]. 1. et ap 
Grevium, Ant. Rom. t. 10.) and Pratillo, 
Della via Appia riconosciuta e descritta 
da Romia sino’a Brindisi, |. 4.’ Napoli, 


1762. 
There were | 
teries of the Christians, Those near Naples 
and Nola are spacious, and cut in stony 
‘ground. 


The catacombs are the | ancient ceme- 


See Ambr. Leonius, (Deser. 
Urbis Nole, l. 3: ¢.) 2) Montfaucon, 
(Diar. Ital. p. 117-154.) Mabillon, (iter. 
Ital. n. 18 et 21.) &e. On those of Flo- 
rence, see Foggini, (De Rom. S. Petri 
itin. p. 291.) &c. On these and others 


at Milan, and many other places, see 


Boldetti. (Osservazioni, &c. 1. 2. c. 19: 
p.586.) The Roman catacombs are narrow 


-and dark, and except those of St. Sebas=. 


tian and St. Agnes, too low for strangers 
to visit with any satisfaction, or for per- 
sons to walk in, without often crawling 


‘with great difficulty, and the ground 
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the most ancient Pontifical, compiled from the registers of 
the Roman church, as Henschenius, Papebroke and Moret 
shew, though Tillemont and Orsi give him only four years 


(which is too soft a mould to support large 
caverns like those of Naples) is in many 
places fallen in. These caverns about 
Rome are so numerous, and of such extent 
(each shooting into several branches) that 
they may be called a city under ground. 
So stupendous were the works of the an- 
cient Romans, that their ruins and re- 
mains not only astonish all modern ar- 
chitects that behold them, but quite over- 
whelm them with amazement, as Justus 
Lipsius observes. (De magnit. Rom.c. 11. 
de Aquaduct.) And Albertus Leander, 
speaking of Claudius’s aqueduct, says, to 
raise such a work, the whole world would 
seem nowea-days too weak and unequal 
tothe undertaking. The very sinks and 
common sewers were one of the wonders 
of the world, In like manner, how the 
immense quantity of earth to form the 
catacombs was moved, is a just subject 
of surprise. Boldetti, (Osservazioni so- 
pra i cimiteri, c. 2. p. 5.) Bottarius, 
(Roma Sotter. p. 8.) Mamachi, (Orig, 
Christian. t. 3. p. 160.) Severani, (De 7 
Urbis Eccl, in Eccl. 5. Sebastiani, p. 421.) 
&c. doubt not but these caverns were first 
dug by the heathen Romans to get sand 
and other materials to build the walls 
and houses in the city, as their original 
name implies. This is affirmed in the 
acts of St. Sebastian, (ap. Bolland. ad 20 
Jan. |. 23. p. 278.) speaking of SS. Mar- 
cus and Marcellianus: Sepuilti sunt Via 
Appia milliario secundo ab urbe in loco 
qui vocatur ad Arenas, quia crypte Are- 
narum illic erant, ex quibus urbis meenia 
struebantur. 

The Christians never gave into the 
customs either of preserving the bodies 
of their dead, like the Egyptians, or of 
burning them with the Romans, or of 
casting them to wild beasts with the Per- 
sians; but, in imitation of the people of 
God from tke beginning of the world, 
buried them with decency and respect in 


the earth, where, according to the sen-’ 


tence pronounced by God, they return to 
dust, till the general resurrection. At 
Rome they chose these caverns or arene 
for their burial places, digging lodges on 


each hand, in each of which they deposited 
a corpse, and then walled up the entrance 
of that lodge. Boldetti proves the ceme-- 
tery of St. Agnes to have been enlarged 
after the reign of Constantine: and the 
same is not doubted as to many others. 
Several inscriptions on sepulchres in the 
catacombs give to the persons there in- 
terred the quality of fossores, or diggers 
(of cemeteries.) See Aringhi, l. 1. ¢. 13. 
Boldetti, 1. 1.c.15. Bottarius, t. 2. p. 126. 
The pagans of Rome burned their dead 
bodies: which is true not only of the rich, 
but in general; nor is bishop Burnet able 
to produce one contrary instance ; though 
sometimes the corpse of a criminal’ or 
slave, who had neither friends nor money, 
might be thrown into the Puticuli, upon 
the heads of the ashes of the others, with. 
out the ceremony of being burnt. H. 
Valesius, in his notes on Eusebius, p. 186. 
observes, that it is hard to determine at 
what time the Romans began to leave off 
the custom of burning their dead; but it 
must have been about the time of Con- 
stantine the Great, probably when he had. 
put an end to the empire of Paganism, 
The heathens learned of the Christians to 
bury their dead; and grew at once so 
fond of this custom, that, in the time of 
Theodosius the Younger, as Macrobius 
testifies, (Saturnal. |. 7. c. 7.) there was 
not a body burnt in all the Roman empire. 

The original names of Catacombs were 
Arenarium or Arenariz, or ad Arenas, 
that is, Sand pits, as appears in many an- 
cient acts of martyrs: also Crypt# or 
Caverns, and in Africa Aree ; in the Acts 
of St. Cyprian and Tertullian. (ad Sca- 
pul.) It is written Catatumbe in Saint 
Gregory the Great, (1. 3. ep. 30.) as Du 
Cange observes: but Catacumbe is the 
usual name, from the Greek Kera and 
Kuubn, a couch, or Koos, a hollow or 
cavity. It is not to be met with before 
the fourth age, but occars in the Liberian 
calendar, and was first given to the ce- 
metery of St. Callistus, now St. Sebastian; 
afterward to all ancient cemeteries about 
Rome. The bodies, now only bones and 
dust, in each lodge, have usually a lacry+ 
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Antoninus Caracalla, who had been 
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liberal to his soldiers, but the most barbarous murderer and 
oppressor of the people, having been massacred by a conspi- 


matory urn or vessel placed by them: if 
this be tinged with deep red, and has a 
red sediment of blood at the bottom, it is 
a sign of a martyrdom. 
brick and mortar with which the lodge 
was closed, is frequently painted some 
symbol, as a flower, branch, vine, &c. 
With this, not rarely occurs, a name, with 
dates, or other notices, which are some- 
times carved on a marble before the 
door. (Montfaucon, Diar. Italic. c. 8. 
p. 118.) That innumerable martyrs were 
buried in these catacombs is indisputa- 
ble. The Liberian Calendar testifies, that 
the popes Lucius, Stephen, Dionysius, 
Felix, Eutychian, and Caius, in the third 
age; aud Eusebius, Melchiades, and Ju- 
Iius in the fourth, were deposited in the 
catacombs or cemetery of St. Callistus: 
Marcellinus and Sylvester, in that of 
Balbina: in the list of martyrs, Fabian, 
Sixtus, and Pontian in the former, or 
that of Callistus. In the acts and calen- 
dars of martyrs many are mentioned to 
have been deposited in the cemeteries of 
St. Callistus, Priscilla, Ursus Pileatus, 
Thraso, Bassilla, &c. In these cemete- 
pies, especially that of St. Callistus, the 
bodies of many famous martyrs have been 
discovered, and translated thence: also of 
many whose names are not found in the 
calendars; and sometimes mention is 
made in the inscription of a great number 
of martyrs together. In the cemetery of 
Bassilla and St. Hermes were found one 
of St. Marcella, and five hundred and 
fifty martyrs; another of St. Rufinus and 
-one hundred and fifty martyrs. Marcella 
et Christi Martyres CCCCCL. Ruffinus 
et Christi Martyres CL. (ap Aringhi, 1. 3. 
c. 23. et Boldetti, 1.1. c. 44. p. 233.) 
With this inscription was carved a palm 
branch, and with the former two, and 
between them, a crown ef two other 
branches. In the cemetery of St. Agnes 
was found St. Gordian, with his whole 
family, martyrs: (ap. Mabill. Iter. Ital. 
p. 139.) Hie Gordianus Galliz nuncius 
jugulatus pro fide cum familia totd 
quiescunt in pace. Ysphila (Boldetti 


On the door of: 


reads it a contraction for Theophila) 
Ancilla fecit, with a pakn branch. 

That the earthen vials with the red 
sediment contained blood, appears from 
the following observations. Leibnitz, 
after trying this red sediment with va- 
rious chemical experiments, in a letter to 
Fabretti, confesses he could find nothing 
it resembled but a hardened brittle crust 
of congealed blood, which after so many 
ages retains its colour. See the remarks 
of Fabretti (Inscript. domest. c. 8. p.556.) 
and Boldetti. (I. 7. c. 38.) The Chris- 
tians used the utmost diligence to gather 
the blood of the martyrs, and deposit it 
with their bodies. They sucked it up, 


whilst fresh, with sponges, off of the wood 


or stones, and they gathered the dust and 
sand which was stained, to extract it, as 
Prudentius witnesses. (hymn 11. p. 141.) 
See the acts in St. Vincent in Ruinart, 
&c. Hence sometimes a sponge or cloths 
stained with blood are found in such vials, 
See Boldetti (ib.) and Mamachi. (t. 1. 
p- 462.) Such vials have’sometimes an in- 
scription upon them, Sang. or Sa. Satur- 
nini, &c. (ib.) and are sometimes found 
where a clear inscription attests the mar- 
tyrdom. A vial of this kind was fixed on 
the sepulchre of St. Primitius in the Os- 
torian, now called Ostrian cemetery, with 
this inscription: Primitius in pace qui 
post multas angustias fortissimus martyr 
et vixit annis P.M. XXXVIII. Conjugi 
suo perdulcissimo benemerenti fecit. 
(Boldetti, 1. 1. c. 14. p. 51, Mamachi, t. 1. 
p. 462.) With great devotion and care 
the faithful preserved the blood of the 
martyrs. See Boldetti, |. 1. c. 26. ad 


_e.39, F. Lupi, in his curious and learned 


dissertation (De Epitaphio S. Severe, 
p. 31.) shews, that the primitive Chris- 
tians endeavoured to recover all the drops 
of the martyr’s blood, that the funeral 
might be entire, as Prudentius says of St. 
Hippolytus. (hymn 2.) 
Nec jam densa sacro quidquam de corpore sylva — 
Obtinet, aut plenis fraudat ab exequiis. 

St. Ambrose mentions the blood of SS. | 
Vitalis and Agricola, doubtless in a vial 
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racy, raised by the contrivance of Macrinus, on the eighth 
of April 217, who assumed the purple, the empire was 
threatened on every side with. commotions. Macrinus be- 


found with their bodies, (Exhort.ad Virg.) 
and the same of SS. Gervasius and Pro- 
tasius. Hence the Congregation of In- 
dulgences and Relicks declared in 1668, 
that vessels tinged with blood accompa- 
nied with palm branches ought to be re- 
garded as marks of the relicks of a mar- 
tyr. (ap. Papebr. ad 20 Maij, et Mabillon 
Diss. cit. § 4. p. 23.) Mabillon doubts 
not but such vessels of blood alone are 
assured marks. (ib.) . 

Christians from the beginning often 
visited out of devotion the tombs of the 
martyrs, and in the times of persecution 
often concealed themselves in these cata- 


cormbs,and assembled here to celebrate the | 
divine mysteries. Whence the persecutors | 
these holy places, and (in the cemetery 
of St. Cyriaca, a lady who built it, and 

was buried in it in the Veran field, on the 
left hand of the road to Tibur, a mile 


forbid them to enter the cemeteries, as the 
judge proconsul declared to/St. Cyprian, 
(in actis, p. 11.) and the prefect of Egypt 
to St. Dionysius of Alexandria. (ap. Eus. 
l. 7. ec. 11.) See also Eus. |. 9. c. 2. Ter- 
tullian, (ad Scapul. c. 3.) and several in- 
scriptions importing this jn Boldetti, (1.1. 
c. 11.) Mamachi, (t. 3. p. 162.) and 
chiefly Bottarius against Burnet, (Roma 
Sotter. t. 1. p. 12.) 

That the catacombs were known to be 
filled with the tombs of innumerable mar- 


tyrs, and devoutly visited by the Chris-. 


tians in the early ages of Christianity, 
is incontestible from. the testimonies of 
St. Jerom, St. Paulinus, and Prudentius. 
St. Jerom mentions (in c. 40. Ezech. t. 5. 
p- 980. ed. Ben.) that “ when he was a 
boy, and studied at Rome, he was accus- 


sepulchres of the apostles and martyrs ; 

and frequently to go into the crypt, 
which are dug in the earth to a great 
extent, and have on each hand bodies of 
the dead like walls, and with their dark- 
ness strike the mind with horror,” &c. 
It is clear he went not thither to play, 
as Basnage answers to this authority, 
(Hist. de TEgl. 1. 18. c. 6. n. 8.) but to 
perform an exercise of religion and piety, 
as all others clearly express this practice. 
St. Paulinus says, that the tombs of the 
martyrs here contained could not be 


numbered. (Poem. 27. in Nat. 13. S. 


Paulin.) 


Hic Petrus, hic Paulus proceres; hic martyres 
omnes, 
Quos simul innumeros magne tenet ambitus 


urbis, 
Quosque per innumeras diffuso limite gentes, 


Intra Romuleos veneratur ecclesia fines. 


See S. Paulinus in Nat. 11. published by Mura- 
tori, Anecd. Lat. 


Prudentius (bymn. 11. on St. Hyppo- 


| lytus) describes the catacombs. (v. 1, &c. 


p. 278. ed. Delph. Paris, 1687.) 


Haud procul extremo culta ad pomeria vallo,: 
Mersa latebrosis crypta patet foveis, &c. 
At length, vy. 53, &¢. 


He mentions that he himelf visited 


from Rome) he saw the body of St. Hip- 
polytus, with an‘ altar by it, on which 
priests celebrated and distributed the 
divine~mysteries: on the wall of the cha- 
pel was a picture representing the mar- 


tyrdom of the saint, and among other 


circumstances, the faithful gathering his 
scattered relicks, and with cloths and a 
sponge sucking up his blood on the briars 
and ground. He says in the same hymn, 


tbat the bodies of many martyrs lay there 
without names, titles, or inscriptions, 
and that he saw the bodies of sixty depo- 
‘sited together, whose names were only 
known to Christ : 

tomed on Sundays tu visit in a round the | 


Innumeros cineres Sanctorum Romulé in urbe 
Vv idimus. 
Piurima litterulis signata sepulchra leguntur 


‘Martyris aut nomen, au: epigramma aliquod. 


Sunt et multa tamen tacitas claudentia tumbas 
Marmora, que solum significant numerum, &e. ss 


He adds, (ib. v. 188.) that on the so¢ 
lemnities of particular ‘martyrs which 
were kept by the people, all Rome, and 
the neighbouring provinces went to adore 
God at their tombs, kissing” ‘their relicks, 
Festivals could hot be kept for all mare 
tyrs, as Mamachi takes notice, é I. 
Pr, 47 1. The numberless tombs: of other 


. 
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stowed on infatnous pleasures at Antioch that time which’ 
he owed to his own safety, and to the tranquillity of the 
state, and gave an opportunity to a woman to overturn his 


anonymous martyrs are celebrated by | Muratori (Inser. t. 4. p. 1878.) we have 


this pious and elegant father in his bymn 
on St. Laurence, v. 540. From the cus- 
tom of kissing, and praying at the en- 
trance of the tombs of the martyrs came 
the expression of visiting their limina or 
threshold, which has been particularly 
used of the tombs of SS. Peter and Paul. 


Apostolorum et Martyrum 
Exosculantur limina. 
Prudent. hymn. ii. v. 516. 


The bodies of many celebrated martyrs 
have been from time to time translated 
from the catacombs; yet new vaults are 
frequently discovered. Burnet acknow- 
ledges that often in the extent of a whole 
mile no relicks are found ; for no notice 
is taken of those which neither inscrip- 
tions nor other marks shew to have been 
martyrs. That only Christians were bu- 
ried in these places is proved by Mabillon, 
Boldetti, &c. for the faithful never made 
use of any but their own cemeteries, 
when it was in their power so to do. 
If the bodies of SS. Vitalis and Agricola 
were interred among the Jews, and the 
ashes of SS. Nestablus and’ Zeno were 
mingled with those of asses, (Soz. 1. 5. 
c. 8.) this was owing to the malice of the’ 
persecutors. A stone is mentioned by 
Montfaucon to have’been found in one of 
the catacombs with the heathenish in- 
scription Diis Manibus: and I saw on 
one in St. Sebastian’s D. M. but it is évi- 
dent that Christians sometimes made use 
of stones which they took from brokenold 
monuments of idolaters, as appears by 
crosses or other Christian symbols and 
inscriptions.on other parts of the same, as 
I observed in several in Rome, in a great 
museum or repository at Verona, &e. in 
the same manner as the porphyry urn of 
Agrippa, taken from the porch of the 
Pantheon, is now placed over the tomb 
of Clement XII. in the Corsini chapel in 
the Lateran church. Fabretti thinks 


D.M. was often used by Christians for’ 
| Ciampini, t.2. Vet. Mon. p. 72.) at least 


Deo Magno, (inser. c. 8. p. 564:) Scipio 


an epitaph certainly of a Christian with 
D. M. and several such occur; in which 
it is more reasonable to suppose it meant 
DeoMagno: yet in some that are undoubt- 
edly Christian it is Dits Manibus, which 
must be some old heathenish stone made 
use of by a Christian. There is at least no 
danger of such being mistaken for mar- 
tyrs, as bishop Burnet pretends. In the 
ancient sepulchres of Christians the in- 
scriptions express faith in one God or 
Christ, or of a resurrection by the words 
peace, sleeping, or the like. They are 
frequently adorned with symbols of their 
faith, asa fish, &c. an emblem of Christ, 
(see Anselm Costadoro, monk of Camal- 
doli, Diss. del Pesce simbolo di Giesu 
Christo, edit. “an. 1750.) the figures of 
Adam and Eve, emblems of our returning 
to dust, and figures of other patriarchs 
or prophets of the old law, especially of 
Noe and his: ark, or a dove, emblems of 
| baptism. 
The monogram of Christ’s name in a 
cross is much older than Constantine, 
who is no where said to have invented, 
but only to have employed it in the La- 
barum, &c. It is found on the sepulchre 
‘of St. Marius, martyr under Adrian, of 
St.Alexander underAntoninus, of St. Lau- 
rence, and St. Hermes, both in the ceme- 
tery of Priscilla, of St, Primitius, of Saint 
Caius pope, &c. (ap. Fabretti, Inscrip. 
et Boldetti, Osserv.) That this mono- 
gram had been used by heathens was a 
mistake of Casalius (De Vet. Sac. Chris- 
tian. rit. c. 11.) and Fortunius Licetus, 
(De reconditis antiquorum lucernis ) 
which James Basnage warmly adopted ; 
(Hist. des Juifs, 1. 3. e. 23. et Hist. de 
VEgl. 1. 18. e. 6. t. 2.) for in the coin of 
Decius to which they appeal, the mark 
differs widely, and is a contraction for ~ 
three Greek letters: in that of Ptolemy 
of Cyrene, Bottarius finds nothing like 
it. (t. 1. p. 154.) It seems a mark for 
thunder, such as is found in others, (ap. 


Maffei (Mus. Veron. p- 178.) produces’ a | it differs widely from this monogram, 
Christian epitaph with Deo Magno.” In | See Georgi, (Diss. de Monogrammate 
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empire. This, was Julia Mcesa, sister to Caracalla’s mother, 


who had two daughters, Sohemis and Julia Mammeea. 


The 


latter was mother of Alexander Severus, the former of Bas- 


Christi) Bettari, (loc. cit. p. 153.) Cuper 
(Notat. in Lue. Cecil. c. 44. p. 501. ed. 
nov. Paris. Op Lactant.) and Mamachi, 
(t. 3. p. 67.) also Menckenius, a Luthe- 
ran. (Diatribe de Monogram.) Christ is 
often represented in these ancient monu- 
ments under a carved or painted figure of 
a lamb with or without a cross on his 
head ; (see Bosius, Boldetti, Buonarroti, 
Ciampini, &c.) but more frequently un- 
der that of a shepherd carrying the lost 
sheep on his shoulders, an emblem of his 
mercy towards sinners, and of the effi- 
cacy of repentance. Tertullian, a Mon- 
tanist, mentions this emblem for the en- 
couragement of sinners carved on cha- 
lices by the Catholics. (1. de Pudicit. ¢. 7 
et 10.) See Orsi, Diss. de capital. crim. 
absolutione per ria priora Ecel, Secula, 
ec. 4. p. 115. This figure was very fre- 
guently used, especially by penitents, 
(and such all Christians are by their pro- 
fession) aid is found.on ancient vessels, 
earthen urns, sepulchral lamps and 
gems, See many examples in Aringhi, 
t. 1. Bottarius, t. 1 et 2. Boldetti, Mu- 
ratori, Gruter, Ciampini, Buonarroti, 
Peter Sanctes Bartholus, De Lucern, 
par. 3. tab. 28, &c. 

In the paintings in the vials, laws; and 
other monuments found in these cemete- 
ries, images of SS. Peter and Paul fre- 
quently occur. See Ciampini, Vet. Mo- 
num, ¢c, 22. Blanchini, (Prolus,,in t. 3. 
Anastas.) Bosius, Aringhi, Bottarius, 
Boldetti,. }. 1. c. 39. Buonarroti,, De 
fragmentis Vitrorum, tab. 10. et sequ. 
De Mozzis, canon of Florence, Hist. SS. 
Cresci and Sociorum.. Florentiza, 1710. 
p- 79. Foggini, De Rom. S. Petri itin. 
Exerc. 20. p. 543.’ In these St. Paul is 
generally painted on the right hand, be- 


cause that is the left. tothe eye of the. 


spectator. , To these images Eusebius jis 
thought to allude,when after relating the 
martyrdom of the apostles at Rome, he 
gays, ** 
in the cemeteries there (at Rome) confirm 
this history.” (Hist. ],.2. ¢, 25. p. 83. 


ed. Cantabr.) St. Austin mentions the. 


images of SS, Peter and Paul with Christ 


‘Pitture sacre. estratte dai 


Subterr. 


The monuments which yet subsist ' 


in the middle, in some churches, (J. 1. 
de Consensu Evang. c. 10. t. 3. par. 2. 
p. 8.) St. Paul is. always painted bald, 
and with a longer beard. Their long 
garment is tied on or joined on the breast 
with a button ; but in some pictures they 
hold it fast together with their right 
hand. The custom of painting these 
apostles. on earthen or glass vessels is 
mentioned by St. Jerom : “ In cucurbitis 
vasculorum quas vulgo saucomarias vo- 
cant, sulent apostolorum imagines adum- 
brari.” (in c. 4, Joan. t. 3. p. 149%.) In 
the vials and paintings of these cemete- 
ries are found the images of Justus, De~- 
mas, and Timothy, disciples of St. Paul ; 
of SS. Laurence, Vincent, Abdon, and 
Sennen, Hippolytus, &c. See Aringhi, 
Boldetti, Buonarroti, Mamachi, &c. St. 


Laurence is painted in the cemetery of 


pope Julius, in a cloak, holding a book 
and a cross. (ap. Aringhi, t. 2. p. 354.) 
Among other symbols represented in 
these places, a stag was an emblem of a 
Christian’s thirst after Christ, a palm 


_branch of victory, see Boldetti, Muratcri, 


Marangoni, Bottari, Lupi, &c.: a ship, 
of the church: see Foggini, loc. cit. 
c. 2). p. 484. Hier. Alexander, Diss. de 
Navi .Ecclesiam  referentes Symbolo ; 
John Lami, 1. De eruditione Apostolo- 


Tum. ¢c. 4, p. 51. edit, an. 1738; and 


Scipio Maffei, Osserv. litt. Veron. t. 5. 


'p. 23. edit.. 1739; an anchor, of hope, 
also of constancy, &c. 
‘others see the senator Buonarroti, Osserv. 


On these: and 


sopra alcuni Frammenti) di vasi antichi 


de vetro; Boldetti, Osservationi sopra i 
-cimiteri ; 


Marangoni, ‘Cose Gentilesche 
ad. uso delle Chiese; Bottari, Sculture e 
cimiteri di 
Roma, edit. an. 1737; Fabritti, Inseript. 
Domest. ; Bosius and Aringhi, Roma 
‘On the catacombs see also Bol- 
land, t. 2. Febr.:in St. Soterem, p. 389. 
Mabillon, &c. These remarks seemed ne- 
cessary to rectify several mistakes of Bur- 
net, Misson, Spanheim, James Basnage, 
&c. and serve to illustrate several passages 
in the Acts of Martyrs. Mabillon (Diss. 
sur le Culte des Saints inconnus). takes 
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sianus, who being priest of the sun, called by the Syrians 
Elagabel, at Emesa in Phoenicia was surnamed Helioga- 
balus. Meesa being rich and liberal, prevailed for money 


notice, that the symbols of a dove, a sheep, 
ar olive, a vine, a palm, an anchor or the 
like, which may denote certain virtues, 
are no proofs of martyrdom nor sanctity ; 
nor are they looked upon as such at 
Rome. The same pious and learned au- 
thor shews, from authorities and exam- 
ples, that the utmost caution is to be 
taken to prevent mistakes, and that 
doubtful relicks are to be decently buried 
rather than distributed; and he proves 
from the decrees of Urban VIII. and In- 


nocent XII. in 1691, that relicks distin-. 


guished by certain proofs of martyrdom, 
of saints otherwise unknown, though 
the sacristan gives them a name, are not 
to hold the same rank with other relicks ; 
insomuch that an office is never allowed 
for such saints, unless by a special grant 
on some extraordinary occasion, on which 
see Bened. XIV. De canoniz. SS. par. 2. 
c. 27. n. 18. p. 278, 279. 

The principal catacombs or ancient ce- 
meteries of Rome are, that of St. Priscilla 
within the city, where stands the church 
of St. Pudentiana, virgin, not far from 
that of her sister St. Praxedes. This Pris- 
cilla is said to have been mother of Saint 
Pudens, whose house where St. Peter 
lodged, is believed to lave been this 
eburch of St. Pudentiana between the 
Viminal and Quirinal hills. That ad 
Ursum Pileatum, (so called from some 
sign or street) now St. Bibiana’s church, 
on the Esquilin bill. There is another 
of the same name, afterward called of 
SS. Abdon and Sennen, on the road to 
Porto. That on the Vatican hill, where 
is the tomb of SS. Peter aud Paul, on the 
Aurelian way. On the Aurelian way, half 
a mile from the Aurelian gate, called also 
Janiculensis, was that of St. Calepodius, 
now a church of St. Pancras; that of 
St. Julius, pope ; that of St. Felix, pope ; 


that of Lucina, two miles from the gate 


‘of St. Pancras. On the way to Porto, that 
of Pontianus, afterward Ad Ursum Pile- 
atum, and of SS. Abdon and Sennen, 
&c. On the way to Ostia, a second 
called of Lucina; that of Anastasius Ad 
Aquas Salvias or Ad Guttam jugiter ma- 


‘miles from Rome. 


nantem; that of St. Cyriacus. On the 
Ardeatin way that of St. Callistus, (reach- 
ing to the Appian where was its most 
eminent part.) See Boldetti, p. 556. 
those of St. Petronilla or of SS. Nereus 
and Achilleus; of St. Balbina, and of 
St. Damasus, these two lying towards 
the Appian way. On the Appian way, 
those of Pretextatus, of St. Sixtus, of 
St. Callistus, (the principal part of Saint 
Sebastian’s two miles from Rome, at 
which church is the great entrance into 
this catacomb,) of St. Zephyrin, of Saint 
Soteris, V. of St. Urban, &c. On the 
Latian way of Apronianus, of SS. Gordian 
and Epimachus, &c. On the Lavican 
way, of Castulus ; of Tiburtius, afterward 
of St. Helena, empress, (whose Mauso- 
lzum was erected there, now in a purtico 
belonging to the Lateran basilic,) or 
{Inter duas Lauros. On the Prenestin 
or Palestrin way, out of the Esquilin or 
Lavican or Palestrin gate, of the Acqua 
Bulicante. : On the Tiburtin way, of 
St. Cyriaca; of St. Hippolytus. On the 
Nomentan way of St. Agnes, where that 
holy virgin was first interred two miles 
from the Viminal gate, now called Pia; 
this is the most spacious catacomb next 
to St. Sebastian's : that ad Nymphas (so 
called from waters there:) of St. Alex- 
ander’s: of St. Nicomedes, &c. On the 
new Salarian way, of SS. Saturninus and 
Thraso; of SS. Crysanthus and Daria: 
of Ostriano ; (built by one of the Ostorian 
family) of Priscilla: (different from that 
within the city, and probably founded — 
by a different lady of this name) of 
St. Sylvester; of St. Hilaria, &c. On 


the old Salarian way, that ad Clivum 


Cucumeris : of St. Hermes of St. Bassilla, 
&e. On the Fiaminian way, of Saint 
Valentin, or St. Julius, pope; of Saint 
Theodora, &c. There are others ; some at 
a considerable distance from Rome 3 one 
discovered on the Flaminian way, several 
See Boldetti, 1. 2. 
¢. 18. Bosius and Aringhi, Roma Subterr. 

Mabillon observes, (loc. cit. p. 153.) 
that in the first ages of the church the 
faithful turned their faces toward the 
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with the army in Syria to proclaim him emperor : and 
Macrinus quitting Antioch, was defeated and slain in Bithy- 
nia in 219, after he had reigned a year and two months, 


east ‘at prayer; built churches so that 
the high altar and head of the church 
was eastward, the rising sun being a 
symbol of the resurrection. They also 
buried the faithful with their feet turned 
toward the east (the rituals of late ages 
say, toward the altar in the chapel in 
which they are buried, or toward the 
high altar, if in the church yard or body 
of the church.) Adamnan and Bede de- 
scribe the sepulchre of Christ, that he 
was interred with his sacred feet toward 
the east. Haymo (Hom. in die Pasche) 
confirms the same, adding that his right 
. hand was turned toward the south, and 
his left hand toward the north, From 
his sepulture Christians have made this 
their common rule in their burials: also 
that at the last day they might rise facing 
the rising sun, as an emblem of the re- 
surrection. The Roman Ritual published 
by Paul V. in 1614, prescribes that priests 
be buried with their heads towards the 
altar, to face the people. The diocess of 
Rheims and some others retain the old 
custom of making no distinction between 
priest and laity in this respect, but bury 
all with their feet turned toward the 
altar. 

We learn from ancient chronicles, and 
from the Pontificals published by Anas- 
tasius, Blanchini, Vignoli, &c. that Cal- 
listus made the cemetery which reached 
to the Appian way. But by this we are 


to understand that he only enlarged and 


adorned it ; for it existed before lig time, 
as is observed by Aringhi, Rom, Subter. 
t.1.1.3.c. 11. Papebroke, Analect. de 
SS. Petro et Paulo, n, 37. p. 437. t. 5. 
Junij ; Onuphrius Panvinus, tr..de Ritu 
sepel. mort. et Coemeter, c. 12... 4. 1. de 
7. urb. eccles. item in Epitom, Rom. Pont. 
p. 5, &e, Cardinal Baronius, Annal, Blan- 
chini, Not, in Anicet. t. 2. p. 115,  &e. and 
this observation is supported by the] au- 


thority of the Pontificals of Vignoli, in. 


indiculo int. cit. cod. MSS. Blanchini, t. 1. 
p..4,. Besides there were three of the pre- 
decessors of Callistus buried in that ce- 
metery ; viz. Anicetus, Soter, and Zephy- 


rinus. It now goes. under the name. of 


the catacomb. of St. Sebastian, who was 
first buried there, and is patron of the 
church situated at the entrance of it. This 
is one of the seven principal ehurches of 
Rome: it, was magnificently rebuilt in 
1612 by cardinal Scipio Borghese, whe 
placed in it reformed Cistercians, known 
in France by the name of Feuillants. The 
pious and learned cardinal Bona, who 
died at Rome in 1674, was abbot of it, 
The church is adorned with fine paintings 
and enriched with many relicks ; amongst 
others, those of St. Sebastian, St. Fabian, 
and St. Callistus, It is three miles from 
the gate of St. Sebastian, formerly called 
Capena, from an ancient city of Latium, 
twelve miles from Rome. In the church 
we read an inscription, setting forth, ‘‘ that 
one hundred and seventy-four thousand 
holy martyrs, and forty-six illustrious 
bishops, were buried in the cemetery of 
Callistus ;” and, from this, some authors | 
think that forty-six popes were buried 
there. But we can pronounce with cer- 
tainty of sixteen, viz. Anicetus, Soter, 
Zephyrinus, Anterus, Pontianus, Fabian, 
Lucius, Stephen, Sixtus, Eutychian, Caius, 
Eusebius, Melchiades, (who are men- 
tioned in the Pontificals of Vignoli and 
Blanchini,) Urban, Denis, and Cornelius ; 
(according to the Pontifical of Anasta- 
sius) for though Urban was deposited in 
the cemetery of Pretextatus, it belonged 
to that of Callistus, as Blosius and other 
authors observe. ‘To the above-mentioned 
popes we are to add the apostle saint Peter. 
~ Prudentius, Hym. 11. vy. 53. St. Pau- 
linus, Poem. 27. nat, 13, &c. say that the 
multitude of martyrs buried in the cata- 
combs was innumerable; but we are not 
therefore to infer, that none but martyrs 
were buried in them; for they were com- 


-mon to all the faithful, as is proved by 
Onupbrius. Panvinus, |, de ccemeter. c. I]e 


Scacchus, de not. et sign. sanctitatis, sect. 
9. Bened. XIV. de Canoniz. t. 4, part. 2. 
c. 26. n. 6; ‘&c. Sometimes catechumens 
are found, as appears from certain in- 
scriptions, See the Dissertation of Mo- 
retti on St. Callistus, c. 4. P. 97. Mazochi, 
Ep. ad ill, D- Georgi, an. 1745, Mabillon, 
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wanting three days. Heliogabalus, for his unnatural lusts, 
enormous prodigality and gluttony, and mad pride and 
vanity, was one of the most-filthy monsters and detesta- 
ble tyrants that Rome ever produced, He reigned only 
three years, nine months, and four’ days, being assassi- 
nated on the eleventh of March 222, by the soldiers, to- 
gether with his mother and favourites. Though he would 
be adored with his new idol, the sun, and in the extravagance 
of his folly and vices surpassed, if possible, Caligula himself, 
yet he never persecuted the Christians. His cousin-german 
and successor, Alexander, surnamed Severus, was, for his 
clemency, modesty, sweetness, and prudence, one of the 
best of princes. He discharged the officers of his predecessor, 
reduced the soldiers to their duty, and kept them in awe by 
regular pay. He suffered no places to be bought, saying: 

‘¢ He that buys must sell.’? Two maxims which he learned 
of the Christians were the rules by which he endeavoured 


to square his conduct. 


‘‘ you would have others do to you.” 


de Cultu SS. ignot. &c. From what we 
have said, it is evident that the faithful 
admitted none but their brethren into 
those catacombs, which they revered as 
sacred places, containing the bodies of the 
saints who reign with Christ. 

In that of Callistus there is an ancient 
altar of stone, which, aceording to 4 a 
pular opinion, belonged to that holy po 
But Fonseca observes that it was re ult 
since the pontificate of St. Sylvester: 


tables, of which some are yet seen in 
Rome. Ancient monuments make no 
mention of the decree attributed to this 
pope, for having the altars made of stone, 


for such were common at that time. In. 


the first six ages the altars were hollow 
underneath, consisting of a plank or 
board, supported on pillars, under which 
the bodies of martyrs were deposited. 
See Bocquillon, sur la liturg. p. 24. et 
sur S. Callist. Fonseca. de ‘Basil. S. Laur. 
in Damaso, ec. 8. p. db. The throne of 
the ancient popes, which was in the sub- 
terraneous chapel of the same catacomb, 
(Onuph. Panvin. de 7. Eccl, c. 4, p. 96. ) 


The first hick “ Do to all men as 


» The second, that all 


1 


was removed to the church of the knights 
of St. Stephen of Pisa. See Boldetti, 
1, 1.c, 10. p.37. and Fonseca, loc. cit, 
p- 50. 

Christians in ‘the primitive ages were 
ambitious to be buried near the tombs 
of the martyrs, hoping for this devotion 
to be assisted by their prayers, and de- 
siring to rise in their glorious company 
at the last day. In the sixth and seventh 


| centuries very holy men and newly bap- 
the altars before that period being stone 


tized children were allowed burial with 
the martyrs in churches: which was 
afterward extended to others, and tolers 
ated by the bishops, though the very. 
words of the consecrations, of churches 
and cemeteries shew the first to be pro- 
perly for the living, the latter for the 
dead. Moreover, too great a multitude 
of burials in churches in large cities 
breaks the pavements, and. disfigures: 
the buildings; but, moreover, where 
the graves are not deep, or the Vaults ill 
closed, it sensibly infects the ain’ See. 
Haguenot, Prof. en medecine a Mont-. 
pellier, Memoire sur le danger des inbu- ’ 
mations dans les actress an. 1748, 0° 
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places of command are to be bestowed on those who are the 
best qualified for them; though he left the choice of the 
magistrates chiefly to the people, whase lives and fortunes 
depend on them. He had in his private chapel the images 
of Christ, Abraham, Apollonius of Tyana, and Orbbius; 
and learned of his mother, Mammea, to have a great esteem 
for the Christians. It reflects great honour on our pope, that 
this wise emperor used always to admire with what caution 
and solicitude the choice was made of persons that were pro- 
moted to the priesthood among the Christians, whose example 
he often proposed to his officers and to the people, to be 
imitated in the election of civil magistrates.) It was in his 
peaceable reign that the Christians first began: to build 
churches, which were demolished in the succeeding perse- 
cution. Lampridius, this emperor’s historian, tells us, that 
a certain idolater putting in a claim to an oratory of the 
Christians, which he wanted to make an eating house of, 
the emperor adjudged the house to the bishop of Rome, 
saying, it were better it should serve in any kind to the divine 
worship, than to gluttony, in being made a cook’s shop. 
To the debaucheries of ‘Heliogabalus St. Callistus opposed 
fasting and tears, and he every way promoted exceedingly 
true religion and virtue. . His apostolic labours were recom- 
pensed with the crown of martyrdom on the twelfth of 
October 222. His feast is marked on this day in the ancient 
Martyrology of Lucca. The Liberian Calendar places him 
in the list of martyrs, and testifies that he was buried on the 
fourteenth of this month in the cemetery of Calepodius,© 
on the Aurelian way, three miles from Rome.» The Ponti- 
ficals ascribe to him a decree appointing the four fasts called 
Ember-days; which is confirmed by ancient Sacramentaries, 
and other monuments quoted by Moretti. He also decreed, 


_() Lamprid, in Alex.—-@) Moretts de S. Callisto, Disq. 1. p. 67. and Claudius 
Sommierus, t. 1. Hist. Dogmastice S. Sedis, 1. 2. p. 159. 


(© We learn from the Martyrclogies of | was. martyred with many others of the 
Bede, Ado, &c. that Calepodius, a priest | faithful. Callistus, who took the care of 
full of zeal, was attached to the. service | his burial, was, shortly after interred by 
of the Roman church under thepontifi- | his side. He is honoured on the tenth 
cate of Callistus, and having baptized a { of May. go 
great number of illustrious pagans, he 
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that ordinations should be held in each of the Ember weeks. 

He founded the church of the Blessed Virgin Mary beyond 

the Tiber. In the calendar published by Fronto le Duc he 

is styled a confessor ; but we find other martyrs, sometimes 

called confessors. Alexander himself never persecuted the 

Christians ; but the eminent lawyers of that time, whom this 

prince employed in the principal magistracies, and whose 

decisions are preserved in Justinian’s Digestum, as UIpian, 

Paul, Sabinus, and others, are known to have been great 
enemies to the faith, whieh they considered as an innovation 
in the commonwealth. Lactantius informs us® that Ulpian 
bore it so implacable a hatred, that, in a work where he 
treated on the Office of a Proconsul, he made a collection of 
all the edicts and laws which had, been made in all the fore- 
going reigns against the Christians, to incite the governors 
to oppress them in their provinces. Being himself prefect 
of the przetorium he would not fail to make use of the power 
which his office gave him, when upon complaints, he found 
a favourable opportunity. Hence several martyrs. suffered. 
in the reign of Alexander. If St. Callistus was thrown into 
a pit, as his acts relate, it seems probable that he was put to 
death in some popular tumult. Dion mentions several 
such commotions under this prince, in one of which the 
preetorian guards murdered Ulpian, their own prefect. Pope 
Paul I. and his successors, seeing the cemeteries without 
walls, and neglected after the devastations of the barbarians, 

withdrew from thence the bodies of the. most illustrious 
martyrs, and had them carried to the principal churches of 
‘the city. Those of SS. Callistus and Calepodius were, 
translated to the church of St. Mary beyond. the. Tiber. 

Count Everard, lord of Cisoin or Chisoing, four leagues from. 
Tournay, obtained of Leo [V..about the year. 854, the: body. 
of St. Callistus, pope and martyr, which he placed. in the 
abbey of Canon Regulars which he, had founded at Cisoin 


(3) Lactant. Instit, 1. 5. ¢. 11.—() Dio. 1. '80, &c.—() See Baron. ad an. 761. 
Diplom. Pauli I. et Greg. IV. Anastas. Bibl. &c. 


(4) From St. Peter to St. Sylvester, we | but in the month of December, ‘See 
read of no other pope holding ordinations Vignoali, lib, Pontif, &c. 
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fourteew years before; the church of which place was oti 
this account dedicated in honour of St. Callistus. These 
circumstances are mientioned by Fulco, archbishop of Rheims, 
in a letter which he wrote to pope Formosus in 890. The 
relicks werée’removed soon after to Rheims for fear of thé 
Normans, and never réstored to the abbey of Cisoin. They 
remain behind the altar of our Lady at Rheims. Some of 
the relicks, however, of this pope aré kept with those of Saint 
Calepodius, martyr, ii the church of St. Mary Trastevere at 
Rome.” A portion was formerly possessed at Glastenbury. 
Among the sacrededifices which, upon the’ first transient 
glimpen of favour, or at least dthquithity that the church 
enjoyed at Rome, this holy pope erected, the most celebrated 
was the cemetery which he enlarged atid adorned on the 
Appian road, the entrance of. ‘which is at St. Sebastian’s, a 
monastery founded by Nicholas I. now inhabited by reformed 
Cistercian monks. In it the bodies of SS. Peter and Paul 
Jay for some time, according to Anastasius, who says, that thé 
devout lady Lucina buried St. Cornelius in her own farm 
near this place; whence it for some time took her name, 
though she is not to be confounded with Lucina who buried 
St. Paul’s body on the Ostian way, and built a famous ceme- 
tery on the Aurelian way. Among many thousand martyrs 
deposited in this’ place, were St. Sebastian whom the Lady’ 
Lucina interred, St. Cecily, and séveral whose tombs whens 
Damasus' adorhied with verses. 

In the assured faith of the resurrection of the flesh, the 
saints, in all'ages down from Adam, were careful to treat their 
déad with religious respect, and to give them a modest and’ 
decent burial. The commendations which our Lord’ be-’ 
stowed on the woman who poured precious ointments upon 
‘him 4 little before his death, and the devotion of those pious’ 
persons who took so much care of our Lord’s funeral, re- 
commended this office of charity; and the practice of the 


- 


(6) Flodoard. Hist. Rhem. 1. 4. c. 1. 6.—(7) See this evidently demonstrated from 
the Decretal of Callistus II. in 1123,'to Peter cardinal of the title of St. Mary Tras- 
tevere. Also from Innocent II. and ITI. &c.; and the archives of that church in 
Moretti, t. 1, p. 254.) Monast. Anglic. t. 1. p. 6. 
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primitive Christians in this respect was most remarkable. 
Julian the Apostate writing to a chief priest of the idolaters, 
desires him to observe three things, by whieh he thought) 
Atheism (so he called Christianity) had gained most upon 
the world, namely, ‘‘ Their kindness and charity to strangers, 
“ their care for the burial of their dead, and the gravity of 


‘¢ their carriage.” 


Their care of their dead consisted not 


in any extravagant pomp, in which the Pagans far outdid 
them, but in a modest religious gravity and ‘respect which 
was most pathetically expressive of their firm hope of a 
future resurrection, in which ig regarded the mortal 


(9) Julian. Aug. ep. 49. ad Arsacium.—(10) See Mbwestéllnsss Pompa: Feralis, 
sive Justa Funebria Veterum, ap ‘\Greviam, Antiq., Roman, t. 12, and Gutherius, 


it Jure oboe: ibid. 


© What can be more absurd tran 
unsuitable, pompous, feathered pagean- 
try, by dainty feasts and intemperance, 
and by lying flattering epitaphs, to seek 
the gratification of a foolish vanity from 
the grave itself, the utmost humiliation 
of human nature? In funerals, whatever 
does not tend to awake in us a lively 
hope, or other sentiments of religion, 
and tu'excite’serious reflections on virtue, 
the knowledge of ourselves and eternity ; 3 
whatever does not breathe an air of 
modesty, gravity, arid simplicity, and 
suitable to Christian piety and mourning, 
is out of character, if not shocking, to 
good sensé and humanity. The Christian 
funerals. which so strongly affected the 
infidels, and appeared awful and edifying 
to a most impious heathen scoffer and 
apostate, tempered and enlivened the 
gravity of a religious mourning with the 
most tender and heavenly devotion, and 
solemn rites expressive of a firm faith in 
a divine. Redeemer, and an assured hope 
of immortality. The ancients were spar- 
ing and modest in their epitaphs; these 
seldom present more than. necessary 
mames and dates. The most elegant 


ages of wit and taste confined them to a’ 


modest line or two. Had_ statues been 
formerly as cheap at Athens or Rome as 
pompous monuments and inscriptions 


are now-a-days, an honest Roman or 


Greek would have thought them rather 
a disgrace to his name than an honour. 


‘groups of heathen deities. 
Meant as emblems. of virtues; but may 
Not some stranger be led into mistakes 


ustom has taught us to suspecti the 
arble of lying. flattery, attributing te 
men after theit death the names at’ fedet 
of virtues which they never possessed 
whilst they were living. That monu- 
ment perpetuates’ the memory of a man’s. 
virtues on earth, which he raises to him- 
self by his actions and exploits, and 
which, by the example of his life, he en- 


| graves on the hearts of those' who come 


after him; whose single name is the 


‘most glorious epitaph, and whose valour 
‘and virtues men know and proclaim with- 
out a flattering marble: prompter. | 


Our 
artists and men of genius seem to dis- 


/cover a great dearth of invention or 


ignorance ; of. the noble examples and 
emblems of, all virtues, in which the 
scriptures, and the mysteries and’ ritas 
of our holy. religion are: most: fruitful;. 
since. sepulehral monuments, even in 
churches, begin to be adorned with whole 
They ard 


who sees the ‘erosses, imiages of the pa- 


_tridyehs and ‘apostles, and. such like 


ornaments banished, to. make room for 


‘the figures of ‘Pallas, Mars, Mercury, 


Apollo, and the like monsters ; and this 
sometimes perhaps where Bacehus, Venus,; 
or Adonis, might with justice (with what’ 
propriety I do not say): challenge the- 
chief places of honour ? 
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remains of their dead as precious in the eyes of God, who 
watches over them, regarding them as the apple of his eye, 
to be raised one day in the brightest glory, and made hits 
lustres in the heavenly J Gauenleny: 


ST. DONATIAN, C. 


BISHOP OF RHEIMS, AND PATRON OF BRUGES. 


He was the seventh bishop of Rheims, and died about the 
year 389. Charles the Bald having bestowed the relicks of 
this saint on Baldwin, whom he had created earl of Flanders,’ 
to hold of him that rich province as a fief, in 863, the earl 
deposited them in the church of Bruges, which, thereupon, 
took the title of St. Donatian’s, being before called our, 
Lady’s. It was made a bie cathedral in 1559. See 
Flodoard, in Hist. Rhem. } ot, Hist. de Rheims, c. 1. 
Ant. Sanders Hagiogr. Flandr. p. 133. Molan. et Mirzeus. 


ST. BURCKARD, C. FIRST BISHOP OF WURTZBURG, 


(IN LATIN HERBIPOLIS, IN FRANCONIA.) 


St. Bonifice standing in need of fellow-labourers powerful: 
in words and works in the vast harvest which he had on his 
hands in Germany, about the year 732, invited over from. 
England St. Lullus and St. Burckard, who seem by this cir- 
cumstance to have come from the kingdom of West-Sex : 
they were both persons of an apostolic spirit. St. Boniface 
consecrated St. Burckard with his own hands the first bishop 
of Wurtzburg in Franconia, where St. Kilian had preached: 
the word of life, and suffered martyrdom about fifty years. 
before. This whole country was by his ministry converted. 
to Christ. Excessive fatigues having, in ten years time, ex- 
hausted his strength, with the consent of king Pepin, and by 
the approbation of St. Lullus (St. Boniface being gone to 
preach in Friesland) he resigned his bishopric to Megingand, 
a monk of Fritzlar, and disciple of St. Wigbert, in 752. 
Retiring into a solitude in that part of his diocess called 
Hohenburg, he spent the remaining part of his life with six 
fervent monks or clergymen in watching, fasting, and inces- 
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sant prayer. He-died on the ninth of February 752, aud 
was buried near the relicks of St. Kilian at Mount St. Mary’s 
or Old Wurtzburg, where he had built a monastery under 
the invocation of St. Andrew. Hugh, bishop of Wurtzburg, 
chancellor to the emperor Otho IV. authorized by an order 
of pope Benedict VII. about the year 983, made a very 
solemn translation of his relicks ; the fourteenth of October, 
the day on which this ceremony was performed, has been 
regarded as his principal festival. Out of veneration for his 
sanctity, king Pepin, in 752, declared the bishops of Wurtz- 
burg dukes of Franconia, with all civil jurisdiction. The 
emperor Henry IV. alienated several parts of Franconia, but 
the bishops of Wurtzburg retain the sovereignty of this ex- 
tensive diocess, though it was much larger before St. Henry II. 
erected the bishopric of Bamberg. The life of St. Burckard 
is written by an anonymous author above two hnndred years 
after his death; and again, from uncertain memorials, by 
Egilward, a monk of Wurtzburg. See Fabricius, ]. Salutaris 
Lux Evangelii toti orbi exoriens, sive Notitia Historica et 
Geographica propagatorum per orbem Christianorum Sacro- 
rum, c. 19. p. 419. Eyring, Diss. de Ortu et progressu reli- 
gionis Christ. in Francia Orientali, edit. Lipsiz, 1704. Ignat. 
Groppius, a Benedictin, Scriptores Rerum Wircerburg, 
p- 489 (edit. 1741,) and Piapelanss a Jesuit, German. Sacra, 
t. 2. 


ST. DOMINIC, SURNAMED LORICATUS, C. 


The severity with which this fervent penitent condemned 
himself to penance for a fault into which he was betrayed 
without knowing it, is a reproach to those who, after offending 
God with full ivopledse, and through mere malice, yet 
expect pardon without considering the eoigeaie which true 
repentance requires. Dominic aspired from his youth to an 
ecclesiastical state, and being judged sufficiently qualified, 
was promoted to priest’s orders; on which occasion his 
parents had made a simoniacal stipulation with the bishop, 
‘to whom they had made a handsome present. The young 
clergyman coming soon after to the knowledge of this crime, 

Vou, X. U 
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condemned by the divine law, and punished with the severest 
penalties and censures by the canons of the church, was 
struck with remorse, and could never be induced to approach 
the altar, or exercise any sacerdotal fanction. In the deepest 
sentiments of compunction he immediately entered upon 
a course of rigorous penance. | Ina desert called Montfeltre, 
amidst the Appennine mountains, a holy man called John 
Jed a most austere life in continual penance and contemp- 
lation, with whom, in ‘eighteen different cells, lived so many 
fervent disciples whi had put themselves wnder his direction. 
Amongst them no one ‘ever drank wine, or ate flesh, milk, 
bitter or any other white meats. They fasted every day oak 
only bread and water, except on Sundays and Thursdays ; 
had a very short titne allowed them for rest in the night, 
and spent their time in manual labour and assiduous prayer. 
Their silence was perpetual, except that they were allowed | 
to converse with one another on Sunday evenings, between 
the hours of vespers and compline. Severe flagellations were 
used among them as a part of their penance. Dominic, 
after saenaine some time in a hermitage at Luceolo, 
repaired to this superior, and begged with great humility to 
be admitted into the company of these anchorets, and having 
obtained his request, by the extraordinary“austerity of his 
penance gave a sensible proof how deep the wound of sorrow 
and compunction was, with which his heart was pierced. 
After some year s, with the leave of his superior, he changed 
his abode with a view to his greater spiritual improvement, 
in 1042, retiring to the hermitage of Fontavellano at the foot 
of the Appennine in Umbria, which St. Peter Damian then 
governed according to the rule of St. Bennet, which it 
changed in the sixteenth century for that of Camaldoli. 
The holy abbot, who had been long accustomed ‘to meet with 
examples of hereto penance and all other virtues, was asto- 
nished at the fervour of this admirable penitent. Dominic 
wore next his skin a rough iron coat of mail, from which he 
‘was surnamed Loricatus, and which he never put off but to 
receive the discipline, or voluntary penitential flagellation. 
The penitential canons, by which a long course of most 
severe mortifications was ‘enjoined penitents for grievous 
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sins, began about that time to be easily commuted, through 
the indulgence of the church, out of condescension to the 
weakness of penitents, among whom, few had courage to 
comply with them in such a manner as to reap from them 
the intended advantage. Being therefore found often per- 
nicious rather than profitable to penitents, they were miti- 
gated by a more frequent concession of indulgences, and by 
substituting penitential pilgrimages, ck files ‘undertaken 
upon motives of virtue for the defence of Christendom, or 
other good works. It then became a practice of many peni- 
tents to substitute this kind of voluntary flagellation, counting 
three thousand stripes whilst the person recited ten psalms, 
for one year of canonical penance. Thus the whole psalter 
accompanied with fifteen thousand stripes was esteemed 
equivalent to one hundred years of canonical penance. 
Dominic, out of an ardent spirit of mortification, was inde- 
fatigable in this penitential.practice ; which, however, draws 
its chief advantage from the perfect spirit of compunction 
from which it springs. If in sickness he was sometimes 
obliged to mingle a little wine with his water, he could never 
be induced to continue this custom after he had recovered 
his health, even in his old age. St. Peter, after an absence 
of some months, once asked him, how he had lived? To 
which Dominic replied with tears: ‘‘ 1 am become a sensual 
“man.” Which he explained by saying, that, in obedience, 
on account of his bad state of health, he had added on Sundays 
and Thursdays a little raw fennel to the dry bread on which 


he lived. In his last sickness his spirit of penance, far from 


being abated, seemed to gather strength. The last night of . 
his hie he Peete matins and lauds with his Brethren, and 
expired whilst they sung Prime, on the fourteenth of October 
1060. See his life written by his superior and great admirer, 
St. Peter Damian, 1. 1. ep. 19. Also compiled at large, with 
several dissertations, by Mr. Tarchi, printed at Rome, an, 
1751. 
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OCTOBER XV. 
ST. TERESA, VIRGIN, | 


FOUNDRESS OF THE REFORMATION OF THE BARE- 
FOOTED CARMELITES. 


The life of St. Teresa, written by herself, holds the first place in the church among 
books of this kind after the Confessions of St. Austin, says Baillet. The 
French translation of this work published by Abbé Chanut, in 1691, is far 
preferable to that which was the last production of D’Andilly in his old age, in 
1670, and to that of F. Cyprian in 1657. The saint finished this work in 1562, 
twenty years before her death; she afterward added to it a relation of the foun- 
dation of her convent at Avila. In this book we have the history of her life te 
the reformation of her Order, with an account of the visions, &c. she received 

_ during the three first years she was favoured with such graces ; those which she 
continued frequently to receive from that time to the end of her life were never 
published by her, except some things through the channel of persons whom she 
eonsulted. ‘ The history which she wrote of her Foundations furnishes us, how- 
ever, with a continuation of her life till within two years, or a year and a half, 
before her death. F. Ribera, a Jesuit, well known by his learned comments On 
the twelve lesser prophets, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse, who 
had been sometimes confessarius of the saint, wrote her life with great care and 
fidelity. ‘The same was also written soon after by Didacus Yepez, bishop of 
Tarragona, cenfessor to king Philip II. and sometimes to St. Teresa, with whom 
he frequently conversed and corresponded during the space of fourteen years. See 
also the Epistles of St. Teresa published by bishop Palafox in four tomes. We 
have her own life and her other works, except her letters, translated into English 
by Mr. Abr. Woodhead, in *two vols. 4to. 1669. Also an abstract of her own Life 
and Foundations by R. C. in 1757. Her life is compiled in French by M.de Villefort.. 


A. D. 1582. 


‘Tue humble relation which St. Teresa has left us of her own 
life, in obedience to her confessors, is the delight of devout 
persons, not on account of the revelations and visions there 
recorded, but because in it are laid down the most perfect 
maxims by which a soul is conducted in the paths of obe- 
dience, humility, and self-denial, and especially of prayer and 
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an interior life. St. Teresa was born at Avila in Old Castile, 
on the twenty-eighth of March 1515. Her father, Alphonsus 
Sanchez of Cepeda, was a gentleman of a good family, and 
had three children by a first wife, and nine by a second. 
The name of the latter was Beatrice Ahumada, mother to 
our saint, another daughter, and seven sons. Don Alphonsus 
delighted much in reading good books, with which he was 
well stocked ; he was also very charitable to the poor, com- 
passionate to the sick, and tender towards his servants ; re- 
markable for his strict veracity, modesty, and chastity, and 
very averse from detraction and swearing. Our saint’s 
mother, likewise, was very virtuous, suffered much from fre- 
quent sickness, and died happily at the age of three-and- 
thirty, when Teresa was twelve years old. By the means of 
the pious instructions and example of her parents, God in- 
clined the tender heart of Teresa from her infancy to his 
service. Being only seven years old she took great pleasure 
in reading the lives of the saints, and other pious books, in 
which she spent much time with a little brother called 
Rodrigo, who was near of the same age. They were much 
amazed at the thought of eternity, and learned already to 
despise all that passes with time. With feeling sentiments 
they used to repeat often together: ‘‘ For ever, for ever, for 
‘ ever ;’? and admiring the victories of the saints, and the 
everlasting glory which they now possess, they said to one 
another: ‘* What! for ever they shall see God.”” The mar- 
tyrs seemed to them to have bought heaven very cheap 
by their torments; and after many conferences together on 
this subject, they resolved to go into the country of the Moors, 
in hopes of dying for their faith. They set out privately 
with great fervour, praying as they went that God would in- 


‘spire them with his holy love, that they might lay down their 


lives for Christ: but, upon the bridge over the Adaja, near 
the town, they were met by an uncle, and brought back to 
their mother, who was in the greatest frights, and had sent to 
seek them. They were chid by their parents for their un- 
advised project, and Rodrigo laid all the blame on his sister. 
Teresa continued the same course, and used often to say to 
herself ; «‘O Eternity ! Eternity ! Eternity !’’? She gave to the 
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poor all the alms she could, though this was very little: and 
studied to do all the good works in her power. The saint 
and the same little Beowine formed a design to become her- 
mits at home, and built themselves little hermitages with 
piles of stones in the garden, but could never finish*them. 
Teresa sought to be much alone, and. said very long prayers 
with great devotion, especially the Rosary ; for her mother 
inspired her tender soul with a singular devotion tothe Blessed 
Virgin. She had in her room a picture ef our Saviour dis- 
coursing with the Samaritan woman at the well, with which 
she was much delighted, and she often addressed: those words 
to our Saviour with great earnestness: ‘‘ Lord, give me of 
that water ;” meaning that of his grace and. holy love. In 
the twelfth year of her age, upon the death of her mother, 
in great grief, she threw herself upon her knees before a 
picture of the Blessed Virgin, and besought her, with many 
tears, that she would vouchsafe to be her mother. The saint 
adds, that this action which she did with great simplicity, she 
thought afterward very profitable to her; and found the 
Blessed Virgin favourable to her in all her requests, and 
looked upon herself as much indebted to her intercession for 
the great mercy by which God. was pleased to bring her back 
toa sense of her duty after she had begun to go astray. She 
aggravates exceedingly her own malice, by which she had 
been ungrateful to so great and so early favours she had: re- 
ceived from God in her tender age; she never ceased to 
grieve that she should have ever defiled the tabernacle of her 
heart, in which he was to dwell for ever, and to thank his 
goodness for having called her back into the path of her duty, 
begging that he beat be pleased to. conduct her soul to 
eternal salvation. 

The most dangerous snare into. which she fell, was that: of 
idle books, and vain company, Romances, or fabulous his- 


(©) Romances are so called, because in| guage called Romanciere, when the Latin 
the first invention of such compositions,}began to be corrupted’ among the com- 
whilst other writings in France continued| mon people. Rivet, (Hist. Liter. t. 6. et 
still to be published jin Latin, these fic-|t. 7. pref. p. 66.) his continuator, (t. 9. 
titious histories of imaginary adventures] p. 19.) and ‘Henault, (Hist. Chron. de la 
were the first compositions that were|Fr.t. 1.) prove that this kind of books was 
eommitted to writing in the vulgar see first produced in the tenth ‘century, two 
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tories of knight-errantry, were at that time much in fashion 
in Spain. Teresa got hold of some such books a little before 
her mother died, ad began to read them much more after 


hundred years before Fleury, Calmet, and 
the last historian of the city of Paris date 
their. original. Such compositions are 


extremely pernicious both to morals and 


to true literature. In them the laws nei- 
ther of order or method, nor of truth or 
probability are usually observed. Those 
few that are wrote with some degree of 
elegance and spirit, yet are generally very 
defective in these particulars, and tend 
to destroy all true taste in studies, being 
quite different from the parables and 
fables under which theancients sometimes 
couched moral precepts, to render them 
more agreeable, and the better to strike 
thesenses. Secondly, Romances, by sub- 
stituting falsehood for true history, and 
a foolish idle amusement instead of solid 
instruction, destroy in the mind that laud- 
able thirst after truth which the author 
of nature imprinted in it, and inspire a 
baneful love of trifles, vanity, and folly. 
A third most pernicious effect of such 


reading is, that instead of forming, it) 


perverts and depraves the heart, poisons 
the morals, and excites the passions, which 
it is the great business of a Christian to 
restrain. This is true even of those wri- 
tings of this kind which seem least dan- 
gerous, since such fictions only please by 
insensibly flattering vanity, pride, ambi- 
tion, and the like criminal inclinations. 
If this be so with regard to those ro- 
mances, which by some persons in the 
world are called innocent, what censures 
shall we find harsh enough for the gene- 
rality of such compositions which are 
filled with scenes and intrigues of love, 
and tend to gwake, cherish, and entertain 
the most dangerous of the passions. St. 
Teresa writes thus of herself: (c. 2.) ‘* This 
fault (of reading rdmances) failed not to 
coel my good desires, and was the cause of 
my falling insensibly into other defects. 
1 was soenchanted with the extreme 
pleasure I took herein, that methought I 
could not be content if I had not some 
mew romance in my hands. I began to 
imitate the mode, to take delight in 
being well dressed, to take great care of 
my hands, te make use of perfumes, and 


to affect all the vain trimmings which my 
condition permitted. Indeed my inten- 
tion was not bad; for I would not for the 
world, in the immoderate passion which’ 
I had to be decent, give any one an occa- 
sion of offending God ; but I now acknow- 
ledge how far these things, which for se- 
veral years appeared to me innocent, are 

effectually and really criminal.” These 
empoisoned lectures change all the good 
inclinations a person has received from 
nature and a virtuous education ; they 
chill, by little and little, pious desires, and 
in a short time banish out of the soul all 
that was there of solidity and virtue. By 
them, young girls on a sudden lose a habit 
of reservedness and modesty, take an air 
of vanity and gallantry, and make shew 
of no other ardour than for those things 
which the world esteems, and which God 
abominates. They espouse the maxims, 
spirit, conduct, and language of the pas- 
sions, which are there artfully instilled 
under various disguises, and what is most 
dangerous, they cloak all this irregularity 
with the appearances of civility, and an 
easy, complying, gay humour and dispo- 
sition. Let all young persons avoid this 
dangerous snare, laid to entrap their in- 
nocence. “* Let them not be hurried 
away with this dismal torrent,” says St. 
Austin, (Conf. 1. 1. c. 16.) ‘© which drags 
along the children of Eve into that vast 
and dangerous sea, out of which even they 
scarcely can escape and save themselves 
who pass over upon the wood of the cross 
of Christ:”’ that is, by a penitential Chris- 
tian life of mortification, modesty, and 
devotion. 

St. Teresa writes of the danger of vain 
or bad company as follows: (c. 2.) ““f 
had some cousins-german who came fre- 
quently to my father’s house. He was 
very circumspect to furbid all entrance to 
any but to them (and would to God he 
had used the same caution as to them 
also!) for I nowsee the danger there is, 
when one is in an age proper to receive the 


first seeds of virtues, to have commerce 
with persons who knowing the vanity of 


the world, entice others to engage them- 
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her death, though always unknown to her father, who would | 
have been highly provoked. About that time, a certain 
cousin-german, a worldly young woman, addicted to vanity, 
and fond of reading such books, began to visit her, and by 
her conversation wrought such a change in Teresa, that, 
forgetting the greatest part of her former devotions, she spent 
. pal foun pak of the day and night in reading romances 
-with great pleasure. She began at the same time to curl 
and trim her hair, to use prefumes, to love fine cloathes, and 
the like, out of a desire of pleasing others, though without 
any bad intention; for she would not for the world have 
given to any one an cccasion of offending God. She conti- 
nued some years without imagining there was in this any sin ; 
but she afterward found it was a great one. None. but this 
-kinswoman and some other near relations were allowed by 
the father to visit his daughter: but even these proved dan- 
gerous company to her; and she listened to them with plea- 
sure in their discourse on vanities, toys, and follies, never 
criminal, yet not good. Thus she gradually fell off from 
her fervour during three months. Her father perceived her 
to be much changed, and her devotion cooled. She laments 


selves therein—Were I to give counsel 
to parents, { would warn them to be well 
advised what persons frequent their chil- 
dren in that age; because the bent of 
our corrupt nature bears us rather to bad 
than to good. I found this by myself: 
for I made no profit of the great virtue 
of one of my sisters, who was much elder 
than myself; whereas I retained all the 
evil example which a relation gave me 
who haunted our house.” She afterward 
says: “ I am sometimes seizee with asto- 
nishment when I consider the evils that 
come from bad company.” She laments 
that the familiarity she had with a vain 
female cousin, and one other person who 
lived in the same folly, so changed her, 
as to leave no sign of former impressions 
of virtue. What would St. Teresa have 
isaid of herself, had she ever frequented 
“balls, assemblies, and public dancings, 
in which the flesh and the devil assault 
the minds and hearts of young people 
by all the ways whereby vice can be 


x 


instilled into them, and where a gene- 
ral conspiration of all the allurements 
and charms of the senses enervate the 
soul, and flatter its several passions ? 
St, Chrysostom exhorting parents to keep 
their children at a distance from such 
plaees, and to teach them to fly them as 
a plague, the poison whereof is mortal to 
their souls, says: “‘ Surely when we seea 
servant bearing about a lighted torch, 
we seriously forbid him to carry it into 
places where there is straw, hay, or such 
combustible matter, for fear when he least 
thinks of it, a spark should fall into it, 
and set fire to the whole house. Let us 
use the same precaution towards our 
children, and not carry their eyes to such 
places. If such persons dwell near us, 
let us forbid our children to look upon 
them, or to have with them any com- 
merce or conversation ; lest some spark 
falling into their souls should cause a ge-. 
neral conflagration, and an irreparable 
damage.” 
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grievously this her dangerous fall, and, from her own fatal 
experience, earnestly conjures all parents to watch over their 
children, that they may neyer fall into idle, vain, and dan- 
gerous company, or such books; for if she had not dashed 
against these two rocks, she thinks she should have always 
increased in fervour, instead of falling back. Ribera, from 
his strictest examination of the saint, assures us, that she 
could not be thought to have incurred the danger of any 
mortalsin; for this reading and company, though very dange- 
rous, did not appear to her any more than an innocent amuse- 
ment; so that her simplicity extenuated the fault. Bishop 
Yepez’” makes this evident from what the saint herself 
acknowledges,” notwithstanding her inclination to exagge- 
rate this offence : saying, that though she was delighted with 
agreeable conversation ona oicus, she had always an 
extreme horror of any open evil; but she exposed herself 
to the danger, and therefore condemns herself so severely, 
attributing her preservation from falling down the precipice 
to God’s pure mercy and assistance, in preserving in her - 
heart a great sense of the honour of virtue. She indeed 
says, that notwithstanding her confessors judged nothing in 
these actions could have amounted to the guilt of a mortal 
sin, she afterward understood them to have been mortal sins ; 
where she expresses her own apprehensions. For those 
vanities and books were dangerous occasions of greater evils 
than she was aware of. When she fell into these faults, she 
confessed them, for she always confessed during the luke- 
warm period of her life all known venial sins, as she assures 
us. After her perfect conversion, her timorous conscience 
and vehement compunction made her speak of these sins in 
stronger terms than her confessors approved; and she testi- 
fies that she desired to say much more on this subject, to 
publish to the whole world her ingratitude against God. had 
they not forbid her. Her father took notice that ber devo- 
tion was much cooled, and not being able handsomely to 
forbid this vain relation his house, be placed his daughter, 
who was then fifteen years of age, in a very regular convent 


(1) Ribera, I. 1.e. 8. Yepez, part. 1.¢. 3, et 5.) Her own life, c, 2, &c—@) Her 
own life, c, and Re 
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of Austin nuns im Avila, where many ‘young ladies of her 
quality were educated. Teresa founda separation from her. 
companions grievous; but as her attachments proceeded, 
only from the natural affectionate disposition of her heart, 
they were soon forgot, and a secret sentiment of honour and 
of her reputation made her disguise this repugnance. From 
the precaution which her father had taken, she saw that her 
fault had been greater than she imagined, and began severely 
to condemn herself for it. The first eight days in the convent 
seemed tedious to her; but having by that time forgot her 
former amusements, and broken the ties she had contracted 
inithe world, she began to be pleased with her new situation. 
A devout nun, who was mistress of the pensioners, used fre- 
quently to instil into her mind serious reflections on virtue, 
and repeated often to her that dreadful truth: Many are called, 
but few are chosen. By the discourse and counsels of this ser- 
vant of God, Teresa recovered her fervour, and earnestly 
gabcioa ied herself to the prayers of the nuns that God 
would place her in that state in which she might be likely to 
serve him best: though she had not then the courage to 
~ desire to be a nun herself ; for the thoughts of a perpetual 
engagement affrighted hee 
After a year aud half spent in this convent, the saint fell 
dangerously sick, and her father took her home. When she 
had recovered her health she went to see her eldest sister in 
the country, who tenderly loved her; and calling to see an 
uncle, her father’s brother, was detained by him some time. 
His name was Peter Sanchez of Cepeda: he was a widower, 
and a very discreet and pious man. He lived retired in the 
country, where he employed his time in his devotions, and in 
reading good books. He gave several to Teresa to read, and 
his discourse was most commonly of God, and of the vanity 
of the world. When she returned to her father’s house, she 
began for some time to deliberate with herself about embra- 
cing a religious state of life. She at first thought the convent — 
of the Austin nuns, where she had lived, too severe, and was 
inclined to choose a house in which she had a particular great 
friend ; by which circumstance she afterward feared she had 
then more regard to the subtle gratification of a secret sen- 


} 
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sual satisfaction and vanity, than to the greater spiritual ad- 
vancement of her soul. After a violent fever at home (for 
she had often bad health) she was determined, by reading 
St. Jerom’s epistles, to become anun. Her father would by 
no. means give his consent ; but said, that after his death she 
might dispose of herself as she pleased. The saint fearing 
fae former exper ience she might again relapse, though she 
felt an excessive severe interior conflict in leaving hen dear 
father, went privately to the convent of the Incarnation of - 
the Carmelite nuns, without the walls of Avila, where her 
great friend, sister Jane Suarez, lived, though at that time 
she says she sought only the good of her soul, making no 
account ‘at all of rest or ease. Upon her taking the habit, 
God changed the dryness under which she had laboured for 
some time into an extreme tenderness of devotion, and all 
her religious observances gave her great delight. Whilst 


she was sweeping the house, or employed in other such ac- 


tions, the remembrance that she had formerly spent those 
hours in dressing herself, or in other vanities, overwhelmed 
her heart with such an extraordinary joy as amazed her. 
But during her noviciate she felt many severe interior trials, 
notwithstanding herconstant great contentment in this state. 
She made her profession with extraordinary fervour in No- 
vember 1534, in the twentieth year of her age. A sickness, 
which seized her before her profession, increased very much 
on her after it, with frequent fits of fainting and swooning, 
and a violent pain at her heart, which sometimes deprived 
her of her senses, Physicians finding no remedy for her 
extraordinary case, her father got her removed out of her 
convent, in which the law of inclosure was not then esta- 


blished. Sister Jane Suarez bore her company, and she re- 


mained partly’ at her sister’s in the country, and partly at 
Bazeda, almost a year in the hands of certain able physicians. 
Their medicines served only to increase her distempers, inso- 
much, that for the space of three months she suffered such 
excesssive torments, with a continual burning fever, that her 
sinews began to shrink up, and she could take no rest, either 
day or night. She was also oppressed with a profound sadness . 
of mind. Her father, after this, caused her to be brought to 
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his own house, where the physicians gave her over; for her 
distempers had then terminated in a hectic fever, and her 
sharp pains never left her, and afflicted her all over from 
head to foot. God, however, gave her incredible patience ; 
and she was much comforted by reading the book of Job, 
with St. Gregory’s Morals or Commentary, and had often in 
her mouth some of the aspirations of holy Job which ex- 
pressed his resignation to God. She at Jength, in August 
1537, lay near four days in a trance or lethargic coma, during 
which time it was expected, that every moment would be her 
last. It being once imagined that she was dead, a grave was 
dug for her in the convent, and she would have been buried, 
if her father had not opposed it, and testified that he still 
perceived in her body certain symptoms of life. Through 
excess of pain she had bit her.tongue in many places, when 
out of her senses ; and for a considerable time she could not 
swallow so much as a drop of water without almost choking. 
Sometimes her whole body seemed as if the bones were dis- 
jointed in every part, and her head was in extreme disorder 
and pain. She could neither stir hand, nor foot, nor head, 
nor any other part, except, as she thought, one finger of her 
right hand. She was sosore, that she could not bear any one 
to touch her in any part, and she had often a great loathing 
of all food. Her pains being somewhat abated, she so ear- 
nestly desired to return to her monastery, that she was car- 
ried thither, though her body seemed reduced to skin and 
bone, and worse than dead, through the pain she endured. 
She continued thus above eight months, and remained a 
cripple near three years. 

The saint endured these sufferings with gr reat conformity 
to the holy will of God, and with much alacrity and joy. 
Under these afflictions she was much helped by the prayer 
which she had then begun to use. When, in the beginning 
of this sickness, sheswas taken out of her convent, and soon 
after carried into the country, her devout uncle Peter put 
into her hands a little book of F. Ossuna, called The third 
alphabet, treating on the prayer of recollection and quiet. 
Taking this book for her master, she applied herself to men- 
tal prayer, according to the manner prescribed in it, was 
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favoured with the gift of tears, and of the prayer of Quiet 
(in which the soul rests in the divine contemplation, so as to. 
forget all earthly things;) and sometimes, though not for a 
longer space than an Ave Maria at a time, she arrived at the 
prayer of Union, in which all the powers of the soul are ab- 
sorbed in God. However, for want of an experienced instruc- 
tor, she made little progress, was not able to hold any dis- 
courses in her understanding, or to meditate without a book, 
her mind being immediately distracted. Yet she was won- 
derfully delighted with this holy meditation, and received a 
heavenly light, in which she saw clearly the nothingness of 
all earthly things, looked upon the whole world as under her 
feet, and beneath the regard of a soul, and pitied all persons 
who vainly pursue its empty bubbles. The paralytic disor- 
der in which her fevers, violent headaches, and convulsions 
and contractions of her sinews had terminated, began so far 
to be abated, that she was able to crawl upon her hands and 
feet. After three years suffering, she was perfectly restored 
to her health; and she afterward understood that she had 
received of God this favour and many others, through the 
intercession of the glorious St. Joseph, which she had hum- 
bly and earnestly implored. She declares, that she trem- 
bled exceedingly, and praised and thanked the divine mercy, 
with all the powers of her soul, as often as she remembered 
that ‘“‘ God might have bereaved her of life, when she was in 
*¢ a dangerous state: and I think,” says she, ‘‘ I may safely 
“© add a thousand times, though I be blamed by him who 
“commanded me to use moderation in the recital of my 
‘sins. I have disguised them enough. I beseech him for 
‘* God’s sake that he will not extenuate my faults; for by 
‘ them the great goodness of God is more manifested, since 
* he so long beareth an unfaithful soul. Praise be to Him 
‘© for ever. May he rather annihilate me, than I should ever 
*‘ hereafter cease to love himself.” Her confessor, by 
whose order she wrote, knew her great propensity to mag- 
nify her faults; for which reason he gave her this charge. 
If, when she was arrived at the most perfect purity of heart 


(4) Her own life, ¢. 6,—-( Ib, ¢. 5. 
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and divine love she could discern such faults and dangers in 
her soul, at a time whilst she seemed already a saint in the 
eyes of men, and. received the gift of supernatural prayer, 
- and other eminent virtues, how much ought we to fear in 
our lukewarm state, and excite ourselves to watchfulness and 
compunction? St. Teresa attributes the good ‘opinion which 
others then had of her to her own cunning and hypocrisy, 
though she acknowledges that she was never designedly 
guilty of any dissimulation, having always abhorred such a 
baseness. Two great means by which she preserved her soul 
from many difficulties and snares were, her constant and 
tender charity and goodness toward all persons, by which 
she always gained the esteem and good-will of all those with 
whom she lived or conversed ; secondly, an extreme dread 
and abhorrence of the least shadow of detraction, insomuch, 
that no one'durst in the least reflect on any other person in 
her presence, and from her infancy she had had this rule 
always before her ‘eyes, in discoursing of others to speak of 
them in the same manner ‘she would ‘desire others should 
speak of her. 

Who ought not always to tremble for hedseth, ‘and excite 
himself by humility and holy fear to watch ‘continually with 
the utmost attention over his own heart, to apply himself 
with his whole strength to all his duties, and with the greatest 
earnestness to‘call in Omnipotence to his assistance, since 
this holy virgin, after receiving so many favours from God, 
fell again from her fervour and devotion? Her prudence 
and other amiable qualifications gained her the esteem of all 
that knew her. An affectionate and grateful disposition 
inclined her to make an obliging return to the civilities which 
others shewed her. ‘And, finding herself agreeable to 'com- 
pany, she began to take delight in it, by which she lost that 
love of retirement which is the soul of a religious or interior 
life, and in which she had been accustomed to spend almost 
her whole time ‘in prayer and pious reading. By an irregular 
custom of her convent she seemed authorized to indulge this 
dangerous inclination, and spent much time in conversing 
with seculars at the grate or door of the monastery, and she 
contracted an intimacy with one whose company was particu- 
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larly dangerous to her. Such conversation, besides a great 
loss of time, dissipated her mind, and infused ‘earthly affec- 
tions and inclinations, which ‘do infinite ‘mischief to ‘a soul 
whose affections are or ought to be spiritual, and expose her 
to the utmost dangers. Teresa thereforé began to neglect 
mental prayer, and even persuaded herself that this was a 
part of humility, as her dissipated life rendered her unworthy 
to ‘converse so much or so familiarly with God by mental 
prayer. So subtle is the devil in his snares, knowing that no 
virtuous person can be deceived but under the appearance or 
cover of good: Teresa also said to herself there could be no 
danger oF sin in what so many others did, more virtuous than 
she was, who received frequent visits of secular persons in 
the parlour. “The remonstrances which a senior nun made 
to her on the impossibility of reconciling so much dissipation 
of mind and worldly conversation with the spirit and obliga- 
tions ofa religious life, were not sufficient to open her eyes. 
One day, whilst she was conversing at the grate witha new 
acquaintance, she seemed to see our Lord, who represented 
himself to the eyes of her soul with much rigour in his 
countenance, testifying that her conduct displeased him. 
She took this for the effect of imagination, and being much 
importuned to it, still persuaded herself, by the example of 
others, that there could be no harm in ‘so much exterior 
conversation, and that no damage resulted from it to her soul. 
She grievously accuses herself of this fault, and of her blind- 
ness in shutting her eyes to many warnings and inspirations, 
by which she Glight to have been made sensible of so great 
an evil, which she conjures all religious persons to beware 
of. Her father had been induced by her, when ‘she first 
learned the use of mental prayer, to apply himself earnestly 
toit, as to the great means of acquiring all perfect interior 
virtues, and withia five or six years he was much improved 
by that holy exercise. He often called to see her, and to 
converse with her on spiritual-things. He thought she 
_ assiduously conversed with God, as she had formerly done, 
when she had lived a year or more in that state of dissipation, 
having left off mental prayer, contenting herself with only 
vocal, of which she says: ‘* This was the. greatest and worst 
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‘* temptation that ever I had; for by this means J ran head- 
** Jong upon my own ruin.” At length finding her father’s 
mistake, she disabused him, telling him she no longer used 
mental prayer, for which she alleged the frequent infirmities 
to which she was subject. But she adds: ‘‘ This reason of 
*< bodily weakness was not a sufficient cause to make me give 
** over so good a thing, which requires not corporeal strength, 
“ but only love and custom. In the midst of sickness the 
* best of prayer may be made; and it is a mistake to think 
“ that it can only be made in solitude.’’ UHer father, out of 
the good opinion he had of her, looked upon her excuse as 
just, and pitied her, because she had enough to do to be able 
to attend the choir. In 1539, she suffered a great affliction 
in the loss of her good father, whom she always Joved with 
the most dutiful and tender affection. Though ill herself, 
she went out of ber monastery to assist him in his last sick- 
ness, and strained very hard to do him all the service, and 
procure him all the comfort she was able. Giving great 
praise to the divine mercy for him, she has left us an edifying 
account of his preparation for his last passage ; and mentions 


the desire which he had to leave this world, and the good 


advice he gave to his children, and all that were about him, 
whom he charged earnestly to recommend his soul to God, 
faithfully to serve him themselves, and to have constantly 
before their eyes, that all this world must come to an end. 
He added with many tears how much he was grieved at the 
heart for not having served God with greater fervour. His 
sickness began with a very grievous pain in the shoulders. 
St. Teresa told him, that since he had been much devoted 
to the mystery of our Saviour carrying his cross, he would 
do well to conceive, that Christ, in his great mercy, had been 
pleased to give him a feeling of some part of that suffering. 
With this consideration he was so much comforted, that he 
mentioned his pain no more, nor did he ever let fall the least 
word of complaint. He expired whilst he was saying the 
creed. His confessor, F. Vincent Barron or Varron, a 


learned and pious Dominican friar, whom Teresa at that . 
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time also made use of, took pains to make her understand 
that her soul was in a dangerous way, and that she must not 
fail to make use of mental prayer. She therefore began to 
use it again, in the twenty-fourth year of her age, and from 
that time never left it. Yet for a long time she continued 
still to pursue her amusements of worldly dissipation, and 
receiving visits at the grate, as if she had a mind to reconcile 
two contraries, which are so much at enmity with one another; 
a spiritual life and sensual’ pastimes, or the spirit of God 
and that of the world. The use she made of prayer made 
her see these faults ; yet she had not courage to follow God 
perfectly, or entirely to renounce secular company. Describ- 
ing the situation of her divided soul at that time, she says, 
that she neither enjoyed the sweetness of God, nor the satis= 
- factions of the world; for, amidst her amusements, the 
remembrance of what she owed to God gave her pain sand 
whilst she was conversing with God in prayer, worldly: ineli- 
nations and attachments disturbed her. Yet God was pleased ® 
often to visit her in her devotions with sweet.consolation ; 
and to bestow upon her great favours, even in that very time 
of her life when she offended him most, namely, by her 
frequent amusing conversations with seculars, contrary to 
the recollection and spirit which her state required. 

This goodness of God towards her, notwithstanding her 
sloth and rebellions, was to her a subject of continual aston- 
ishment, and a motive of the strongest love and most feeling 
gratitude. ‘* Hence,” says she, ‘‘ proceeded my tears, toge- 
‘* ther with a grievous indignation which I conceived against 
‘© myself, when I considered what a wretched creature | was; 
‘¢ for | saw that I was still upon the point of falling again, 
‘‘ though my purposes and desires of amendment (as long 
*‘ as those favours lasted) seemed to be firm and strong. 
‘¢ I should be glad that all such persons as may read this 
“‘ account of my proceedings should abhor me, seeing my 
‘© soul so obstinate and ungrateful towards him who had 
‘‘ youchsafed me so great favours. And I wish I could get 
**Jeave to declare the multitude of times that I failed in 
*¢ my obligation to God in this: number of years, because 
‘¢ T was not supported by the strong pillar of mental prayer. 


Vou. X. 
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“‘ | passed through this tempestuous sea almost twenty years, 
‘* between these fallings and risings, though 1 rose very 
‘‘ imperfectly, since I so soon relapsed.” These relapses 
are meant of those venial sins and imperfections which 
stopped her progress in the divine service. She adds, that 
as she was obliged to write this account with exact and 
entire truth, she must acknowledge, that within this term 
there were many months, and perhaps a whole year, that she 
gave herself much to prayer, without relapsing into vain 
amusements ; but because she remembered little of these 
good days, she believed they were few; though few days 
passed in which she had not given a considerable time to 
mental prayer; and the worse she was in health, the more 
her soul was united to God, and she procured that those who 
were with her might be so too, and they spoke often of God. 
Thus, out of twenty-eight years which had passed when she 
wrote this, since she began to employ herself diligently in 
mental prayer, except that one year in which she laid it aside, 
she spent more than eighteen in this strife. Bishop Yepez 
assures us from his own knowledge of the saint’s interior, 
and demonstrates from her own words,” that she passed 
these eighteen years in frequent trials of spiritual dryness, 
intermingled with intervals of heavenly consolation in prayer; 
and that these faults and dangers which she continually de- 
plores and extremely exaggerates, consisted chiefly in serious 
entertainments with affectionate visitants, to which the sweet- 
ness of her temper, and the goodness of her heart, inclined 
her, and which her confessors at that time approved and 
recommended, though she discovered them to be obstacles 
to her spiritual perfection and prayer. She conjures every 
one for the love of God to be assiduous in endeavouring to 
obtain and cherish the spirit of prayer, and adds the most 
pathetic exhortations that no one deprive himself of so great 
a good, in which nothing is to be feared, but much to be 
desired. By mental prayer we learn truly to understand the 
way of heaven; and this is the gate through which God 
conveys himself and his graces and favours into our souls. 
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“é Nobody ever made choice of God fora friend, whom his 
* Divine Majesty did not well requite for ‘his pains. For 
‘* mental prayer is a treaty of friendship with God, and a 
“ frequent and private communication with him, by whom 
** we know we are beloved.” And they who love him not 
yet, must force themselves to be much in his company by 
prayer, and pass on through this gate till they arrive at his 

love. ‘*I do not see how God can come to us,”’ says the saint, 
‘¢ or enrich us with his graces, if we shut the door against 
‘him. Though he ‘is infinitely desirous to communicate 
‘¢ himself to us with all his gifts, he will have our bearts to 
‘* be found disengaged, alone, and burning with a desire to 
“* receive him.—O joy of the angels, my Lord, and my God, 
* T cannot think of conversing with you without desiring to 
« melt like wax in the fire of your divine love, and to con- 
‘© sume all that is earthly in me by loving you. How infinite 
‘‘is your goodness to bear with, and even caress those who 
“are imperfect and bad; recompense the short time they 
‘* spend with you, and upon their repentance, blot out their 
** faults! This I experienced in myself. I do not see why 
‘‘ all men do not approach you, to share in your friendship. 
«* Even the wicked, whose affections have no conformity to 
‘* your spirit, ought to approach you, that they may become 
“ good, even though they at first abide with you sometimes 
<‘ with a thousand distractions, as T did, &c. Since our Lord 
“* suffered so wicked a creature as myself so long a time, and 
** all my. miseries were redressed by this means of prayer, 
*‘ what person, how wicked soever, can find any thing to fear 
*< in this exercise? For how wicked soever any person may 
“‘ have been, he will never have been so bad as I was, after 
‘¢ having received such great favours from our Lord, &c.”® 
The saint says, that during the time of her most slothful 
dispositions, she was never tired with hearing sermons, though 
ever so bad; but that she was a long time before she per- 
fectly understood that all eidedvouts are good for nothing, 
unless first we strip ourselves entirely of all confidence ‘in 
ourselves, and place it wholly in God alone. This foundation 
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of a spirit of prayer is seldom sufficiently laid; so apt is pride 
imperceptibly to persuade us that there is something in us 
of strength, or by which we deserve the divine compassion. 
After twenty years thus spent in the imperfect exercise of 
prayer, and with many defects, the saint found a happy 
change in her soul. One day going into the oratory, seeing» 
a picture of our Saviour covered with wounds in his passion, 
she was exceedingly moved, so that she thought her very 
heart was ready to burst. Casting herself down near the 
picture, and pouring forth a flood of tears, she earnestly 
besought our Lord to strengthen her, that she might never 
more offend him. She had long been accustomed every 
night before she composed herself to rest, to think on our 
Lord’s prayer in the garden, and bloody sweat, and was 
particularly affected with that mystery. From this time 
she made the sufferings of Christ the ordinary object of 
her interior conversation with him during the day and 
night. Being particularly devoted to St. Mary Magdalen, 
she was delighted to place herself in spirit with her at the 
feet of Jesus, earnestly beseeching her Redeemer not to 
despise her tears. She always found particular comfort in 
those saints, who, after having been sinners, were converted 
to our Lord, hoping that by their means he would forgive 
her, as he had done them. Only this reflection discouraged 
her, that he called them but once, and they returned no more 
to sin, whereas she had so often relapsed ; which afflicted 
her to the very heart, but the consideration of the love our 
Lord bore her, made her always confide entirely in his mercy. 
St. Austin, who was an admirable penitent, and the patron of 
the first nunnery in which she had lived, was one of those 
saints toward whom she was most tenderly affected. In 
reading his confessions, in the twentieth year of her age, she 
applied to herself that voice by which his conversion was. 
wrought, in so lively a manner as to remain for a considerable 
time even dissolved, as it were, in tears, with very great afHic- 
tion and anguish; and she prayed with the greatest earnestness 
that our Lord would hear her cries, have regard to so many 
tears, and have compassion on her miseries. From that time 
she withdrew herself more than eyer from all occasions of 
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vain amusements and dissipations, and gave her time more 
entirely to the exercises of compunction and divine love. 
The saint had scarce formed her resolution of serving ‘God 
perfectly, when he vouchsafed to visit her soul with new and 
extraordinary consolations and favours, regaling her with 
heavenly sweetness in great abundance: for she tells us, he 
did not require, as in others, that she should have disposed 
herself for such favours, but only that she was content to 
receive them. ‘‘ I never presumed,”’ says she, ‘‘ to desire 
‘¢ that he should give me so much as the least tenderness of 
** devotion: I begged only for grace never to offend him, 
‘* and for pardon of my past sins; and I never durst delibe- 
‘© rately desire any spiritual delights. It was an infinite mercy 
‘“‘ that he would suffer me to appear in his presence. Only 
‘¢ once in my whole life, being in great spiritual dryness, I 
‘‘ desired him to afford me some little spiritual comfort; but 
‘* as soon as I reflected what I had done, I was filled with 
“ confusion, and the grief I felt for my want of humility, 
‘© obtained for me that which I had presumed to beg.”” The 
saint, before she gives an account of the supernatural favours 
she had received, conjures her confessor Garzia de Toledo 
(by whose order, and to whom she wrote this relation) entirely 
- to conceal all she says on that head, and publish only her 
sins, imperfections, and the indifferent actions of her life. 
Describing the state of her soul with regard to her manner 
of prayer, she says she began to consider Christ as present 
in her soul, in the same manner as she had been accustomed 
to do after communion: thus she entertained herself with 
him in her ordinary actions, and in mental prayer. From the 
twentieth year after she had first applied herself to this exer- 
cise, she made little use of interior discoursing or reasoning 
to inflame her affections; the intuitive consideration of any 
motive or object immediately raising in her heart the most 
ardent acts of divine love, thanksgiving, compunction, or 
earnest supplications.» ‘The tenderness of her love, and her 
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to have the least dependence upon human 
‘industry or endeavours, though it requires 


_ €) Supernatural passive prayer is in- 
fused so totally by the Holy Ghost as not 
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feeling) sense of her, own wants formed: her a prayer 
without studied: or chosen words, orlong reasoning and 
reflection in meditation. St. 'Teresa says she had been before 


certain remote dispositions in the soul. 


It comprises the prayer of Quiet or Recol- 
lection, and that of Union; of both which 


St. Teresa often speaks. In the former, a 


soul is so perfectly shut up within herself, 
that is, in her own faculties, as to receive 
no impressions from without ; the avenues 
of the senses and imagination, by which 
external objects seek to press in upon 
her, being at that time stopped ; by which 
means she converses entirely with God 


alone, being wholly employed on him by. 


contemplation and love. St. Teresa calls 
this prayer of Quiet, Mystical Theology, 
because it is the first degree of superna- 
tural passive prayer, which is the object 
of Mystical Theology. . She says that in it 
Gpd suspends or stops the operation of 
the intellect, (c. 12. p. 65.) by which term 
she means, that he represents to the in- 
tellect supernatural and divine things, 
and pours into it a clear heavenly light, 
by which it sees them in a single or in- 
tuitive view, without discoursing, reason- 
ing, or painful application, and this so 
strongly, that it is not able to turn away 
its attention, or think of any whatever. 
Nor does this operation stop in the intel- 
lect; the aforesaid light passes from the 
mirror of the understanding to the will, 
which converts it with itself into a fire. 
Hence the understanding is strongly fixed 
on the object which it sees, and is asto- 
nished beyond expression at this clear 
sight ; and the will burns with the love of 
the same object ; the memory remaining 
idle, because the soul being entirely filled 
with the object that is present to her, ad- 
mits at that time no other. The saint 
calls this elevation or suspension super- 
natural, because in it the soul is passive 
much more than active, though under 
this operation she produces acts of adora- 
tion, love, praise, &c. St. Teresa Jays 
down two important rules with regard to 
this and other degrees of passive prayer: 
that ne one must ever desire them, nor 
use any efforts to obtain them. For such 
efforts would be in vain, the operation 
being supernatural; and they would 
leave the soul cold, without devotion, 


ta 


fire consuming all earthly affections. 


and under the dangerous influence of a 
deceitful imagination or illusion. ¢ Se- 
condly, such desires or efforts would al- 
ways be a presumption or want of humi-+ 
lity.. “‘ This edifice,” says tbe saint, 
(c. 12.) “ being founded on humility, the 
nearer a soul approaches to God, the 
more must this virtue grow in ber. | If it 
be not so, the whole fabric will fall to 
ruin.” (ce. 12.) From this prayer of Quiet 
arises sometimes a most delicious repose 
of the powers of the soul, which then 


seems to herself to want nothing, and 


would willingly do nothing but love. This 
repose of the soul commonly lasts but a 
little while, as St.'Teresa remarks. (Ed. 
Ang. nov. p. 51, vet. p. 309, vol. 1.) 

The second and more sublime passive 
prayer is that of Union. By this term is 
not meant a union of the presence or 
place, by which God is present to all crea- 
tures: nor that of sanctifying grace, by 
which every just man is partaker/of the 
friendship of God: nor that of actual love 
of God, which agrees to souls in all acts 
of the divine love; but this mystical union 
is that of the powers, or of the under- 
standing and will, which, by their vital 
actions, ‘are closely united to God. For 
the intellect, divested of all corporeal 
images, is penetrated with the clear light 
and infinite brightness of the divine wis- 
dom, and the will is closely joined to God 
by the most ardent love, which is like a 
In 
this state the soul is dissolved in tender- 
nessand sweetness, and being, as it were, 
reduced to nothing, falls into the abyss of 
eternal love, in which, being dead to itself 
it lives only to God, knowing and feeling 
nothinge but love, with inexpressible joy 
and pleasure, which manifests itself even 
in the body, which almost faints away, 
and loses all its strength. The soul shuts 
her eyes without intending it, and if she 
opens them again, scarce sees any thing 
with them. St. Teresa experienced this 
union at first of very short continuance, 
but it always left a wonderful light which 
the infinitely bright sun bad poured into 
her understanding, and she found her soul, 
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accustomed to feel often a tender heavenly sweetness in her 
devotiens; but at this time her soul began to be frequently 
raised by God to the sublimer degrees of supernatural passive 


as it were, quite melted with sweet and 
ardent love. ‘Afterward it was very long 
if this suspension of the powers continued 
half an hour, nor is it easy, during the 
time, for a person to know how long it 
lasts. The saint being at a loss how to 
express what passes within the soul on 
such occasions, heard our Lord say to her: 
*€ She annihilates and loses herself to pass 
more perfectly into me. It is no longer 
she that lives, but I live inher. And as 
she comprehends not what she hears, it is 
as if hearing she did not hear.’’ She adds, 
that those who had experienced this, 
would understand something of it ; but 
she was not able to say any thing clearer 
to express it. The fruits of this prayer 
are most ardent desires, heroic resolu- 
tions, an abhorrence and clear knowledge 
of the vanity of the world, and this in a 
more sublime manner than in the fore- 
going degrees. Above all, her humility 
is much more perfect : for the soul here 
sees manifestly the excess and infinite 
magnificence of the divine goodness and 
mercy; her own entire inability to do the 
least thing toward deserving it, and her 
utter unworthiness and baseness. As 
when the sun casts its full light into a 
chamber, every mote becomes visible, so 
the soul in this prayer has so distinct and 
full a view of all her miseries, that she 
seems even incapable of any vain-glory. 
(ec. 19.) The manner of this perfect union 
is, according to St. Teresa, pretty uni- 
form ; but its effects vary, and it is often 
accompanied with many other heavenly 
communications and interior inebriations 
of spirit, on which Richard of St. Victor, 
Dionysius the Carthusian, Rusbrochius, 
Thauler, Happius, and others have treat- 
ed at large; but their language can only 
be understood by those who have some 
experience in those matters. 

This supernatural passive prayer is 
called Mystical Theology, which has no 
affinity with the Positive or Scholastic ; 
it neither consists in study, nor tends to 
acquire knowledge, but to improve divine 
love. Though it be not obtained by hu- 
man industry, it requires certain condi- 


tions as dispositions in the soul; chiefly 
a great purity of heart, and disengage- 
ment of the affections from earthly things, 
with the mortification of the senses and 
the will, and a rooted habitual renuncia- 
tion, and crucifixion of self-love, of the 
gratifications of sense, human consola- 
tions, vain amusements, unprofitable 
conversation, and all superfluous curivsity. 
The soul must also be prepared for this 
grace by the most ardent desire always 
to advance, a most profound and steady 
humility, great love both of interior and 
exterior solitude and silence, assiduous 
mental prayer, and constant recollection 
with the practice of frequent and fervent 
aspirations. See Card. Bona, (Via com- 
pendij ad Deum, c. 4.) Thomas a Jesu, 
(De div. Orat. 1.4.) Dionysius the Car- 
thusian, (1. de Fonte lucis.) Gerson, (de 
Mystica Theolog.) Richard of St. Victor, 
(1. de Prepar. ad Contempl.) St. Francis 
of Sales, (On the love of God) &c. 

The means above-mentioned lead a 
soul to true Christian virtue: they form 
the path to an interior life. We learn 
from the most eminent contemplatives 
ancient and modern, and from the most 
experienced directors, that God in his 
tender mercy, like the good father in the 
parable of the prodigal son, sometimes 
regales the soul of a penitent sinner with 
the sweetness of his love and heavenly 
banquet, that by this earnest she may 
learn more perfectly to deplore her ingra- 
titude and infidelities against so gracious 
a God, and be encouraged to serve him 
with her whole strength. He afterward 
tries her by severe exterior and interior 
afflictions ; {as’ persecutions, pains, spiri- 
tual dryness, desolation, anguish of mind, 
and anxious scrupulosity and fears, in 
order to assist her in the perfect cruci- 
fixion and purgation of her senses, affec- 
tions, and powers. He usually again visits 
her with his sweet consolations, of which 
mention is so often made in the lives and 
writings of devout persons, in the pro- 
mises of Christ himself, in the Psalms and 
other divinely inspired books. The use 
of these comforts consists in infusing a 
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prayer. For she observes, that the servants of divine love, 

in which they chiefly advance by, prayer, arrive not on a . 

sudden at the highest degree of prayer. True love is a pre- 
“ ; 


clearer light to enable the soul to despise 
earthly things and discern her own imper- 
fections, in kindling in her affections a 
great flame of holy love, andin producing 
in her a more perfect knowledge of herself, 
and a sincere humility. The soul which 
pleases herself in these favours, or applies 
herself to consider them, loses that fear 
which is the anchor of her safety, forgets 
the Give?, (to whom alone she ought with 
the greatest compunction and love to 
raise all her thoughts and affections) and 


abuses his gifts to her own destruction. 


These favours are often withdrawn for a 
trial; and a single sensual delight, or 
inordinate affection of the will suffices 
often to deprive a soul of this spiritual 
grace. The more sublime gifts of passive 
prayer God hestows on few, and on them, 
in general, rarely. St. Bernard, upon 
those words: The king hath brought me 
into his wine-cellar, (Cantic.) speaking of 
this prayer, this sanctuary of the great 
king, in which be enters with few whom 
he hides for that hour from the world; 
this place of quiet ; this vision which does 
not affright, but cherish ; does not weary, 
but calm; does not bring cravings or 
distractions, but pacifies, and fully satis- 
fies, says of himself: “‘ But, alas! the 
hour is rare, and the duration short.’ 
Sed heu! rara hora, et parva mora, (Serm. 
23. in Cant. n. 17.) And again: (Serm. 
85. ib. n. 13.) “‘ O sweet commerce! but 
the moment is short, and the experience 
rare. Some one may ask what this is, 
to enjoy the divine Word. Let him seek 
one who has experienced it. Or if that 
happiness were granted me, do you think 
I can explain what is unspeakable ? It is 
one thing that passes between my soul 
and God, and another between you and 
me. That I could feel, but conld not 
utter-—If you are desirous to know what 
it is to enjoy the Word, prepare for 
him, not your ear, but your soul. The 
tongue cannot express this; yet grace 
teaches it. It is concealed from the pru- 
dent and the wise, and is revealed to 
little ones. Humility is a great and sub- 
lime virtue which obtains what is not 


taught ; which acquires what cannot be 
learned,” &c. 

With regard to passive prayer, the 
learned Bossuet, and other prelates, as- 
sembled at Issy, in 1695, to examine cer- 
tain errors of Quietism, declare : (art. 
21.) ‘* The prayer of the single presence 
of God, or Pure Faith, or of Quiet, and 
other extraordinary degrees of prayer, 
even those that are passive, approved by 
St. Francis of Sales and other spiritual- 
ists received by the church, cannot be 
rejected.” (art. 22.) ‘* Without any of 
these degrees of prayer a person may be- 
come a very great saint.” (art. 23.) “To 
reduce the interior state or perfection, 
and purification of a soul to these extra- 
ordinary degrees of prayer, is a manifest 
error.” The interior life and the perfec- 
tion of a soul consists in the crucifixion 
of the old man with his vices and irregu- 
lar desires ; in the fervour and purity of 
charity, humility, and all other virtues in 
the heart, and in the most perfect dispo- 
sition to do every thing that is most 
pleasing to God, and to do nothing that 
can displease him. Passive prayer is a 
means to this state, but not a necessary 
means. Few attain it, partly because 
God confers it rarely, and partly because 
there are few truly devout and spiritual 
persons, or who have the courage strenu- 
ously to deny and mortify themselves so 
as to subdue their passions, and purify 
their affections from all inordinate at- 
tachments, and very few learn truly and 
perfectly to know and humble themselves, 
which condition God usually ‘requires in 
these favours. Hence Bartholomew a 
Martyribus observes, that, ‘ This gift is 
sooner and more sublimely conferred on 
simple ideots who have no other care than 
to work their salvation in fear and trem- 
bling, and to please God, than on great 
and learned theologians, unless these 
have given themselves up with their whole 
hearts to the study of humility.” (Com- 
pend. Docum. Spirit. par. 2. c. 3. § 3.) 
Which is also the remark of Richard of 
St. Victor, (Prep. ad Contempl.) Card. 
Bona, Boudon, &c, Extraordinary favours 
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cious gift, and the soul must be more and more prepared and 
disposed as she advances. .The gift of prayer and an interior. 
life have difficulties to. be overcome, which cost much to 
flesh and blood, especially in the beginning or first steps by 
which a soul is prepared to receive it. 
_ St. Teresa distinguishes four degrees in mental prayer. In 
the first, the soul applies herself to holy meditation, for. 
which a calm state of mind, anda retired place are necessary, 
and the life ef Christ one of the first and most important. 
subjects. No state of dryness or ditficulties from distractions 
must make a person lay it aside: he is not to seek his own 
satisfaction, and ought to be content with humbling himself 
before God, and knowing that his divine majesty regards the 
desire of our hearts to love him, and knows and compas- 
sionates our miseries and weakness more than we ourselves 
can do. We must be willing to bear our cross, to pay as well 
as toreceive: and the saint says"” she afterward experienced 
that one hour of consolations abundantly paid, even in this 
life, for all the crosses she had sustained. Our desire ought 
to be ever to acquiesce in the will of God, to rejoice in 
carrying our cross with our Lord, and sincerely to acknow- 
ledge ourselves infinitely unworthy to be admitted into the 
divine presence, much more to receive the Jeast drop of the 
dew of his consolations, which only the pure excess of his 
infinite goodness could ever bestow on the most unworthy of 
his creatures, out of mere condescension to their weakness 


ye (10) Her own life, c. 11. 


in prayer are never to be desired, this de- ; 
sire generally arising from presumption, 
and exposing souls to most dangerous il- 
lusions of their own imagination and 
pride, or of the devil. If God bestows 
them, they are to be received with grati- 
tude and fear. A soul under them must 
so much the more abhor her own infide- 
lities, and admire and love the divine 
goodness; must the more perfectly fear 
and distrust herself, as St. Teresa strongly 
iaculcates: (c. 18. and 19.) must never 
speak of such favours, unless it be neces- 
sary for advice ; and even shudder at the 
thought of any one imagining her worthy 


“weakness; and 


of such a privilege, which she knows her- 
self most unworthy of. She must not 
afterward dwell muci on the remem- 
brance, which must arise from a com- 
placency in herself, and be a disguised 
pride. To be admitted to weep at the feet 
of Jesus is too great an honour and mercy ; 
let a soul humble herself here. Sublime 
favours shew not her sanctity or desert, 
but a greater condesceusion in God to her 
she must dread the 
thought of ever looking upon them as 
any way due to her, or of others judging 
her highly favoured by God. 
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which engages him by these sensible caresses to overcome 
their obstinacy, and draw them to his love. St. Teresa 
assigns the second degree of prayer to be that of Quiet, in 
which the powers of the soul are recollected, but not absorbed 
in God; the willor affections being strongly captivated in God, 
and employed in acts of love, and the understanding and 
memory aiding some little the will to enjoy this its sovereign 
good and quiet, though the will is so taken up in God as not 
to regard or be distracted by the concurrence of these powers. 
This state is accompanied with an exceeding great interior 
comfort or delight, the powers of the soul are applied with- 
out labour or pains (so that this prayer never wearies how 
Jong soever it continues) and often tears flow with joy, of 
their own accord, or without being procured.“ The intel- 
lect here may suggest certain humble silent reflections of 
thanksgiving, love, or the like, which increase the flame of 
the will; but, if the intellect raises too great a tumult, or 
the will strives to silence or recollect it, or the memory 
or imagination, this quiet is lost and vanishes. This recol- 
lection or quiet in the exercise of divine love imspired 
and produced by the spirit of God, differs infinitely from 
a pretended quiet of the will which human industry may 
strive to produce in it; but which is without any effect or 
sublime operation ; it quickly expires, and is succeeded by 
great dryness in the affeetions. The devil sometimes by 
working upon the imagination endeavours to imitate the visits 
of the Divine Spirit; but an experienced soul easily disco- 
vers his illusions, as St. Teresa remarks; for he leaves the 
mind disturbed, not calm, as the Holy Ghost always does: 
neither does he leave any impression of profound infused 
‘humility ; (but generally an inclination to pride) nor any 
strong dispositions to virtue; nor great spiritual light in the 
understanding; nor steady resolution or constancy in virtue : 
which are the effects of heavenly visitations, as the saint re- 
marks.“®) The third degree of prayer she ealls the Repose of 
the soul: it is the prayer of Union; in which the soul over- 
flows with incomparably greater joy, ardour, and delight in 


(11) Her own life, c. 14. Way of Perfection, ¢. 25.28.33.-—-(2) Her own life, c, 15. 
p. 87, 
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the divine love, than in the former; she consumes herself in 
the’ most sublime affections of love and praise, as Saint 
Teresa explains at large; and is not inactive, as the false 
mystics or Quietists pretended, though she knows not 
at all how she acts.“’) The fourth degree of prayer dis- 
tinguished by her is a more perfect union of all the powers of 
the soul, suspended and absorbed in God, as she explains at 
large.) This is accompanied with so great interior joy and 
delight, that the saint assures us, a single moment would be, 
even in this life, a sufficient recompense for all the pains we 
can have undergone." St. Teresa distinguishes the prayer 
of Union, in which her soul was able to resist the divine ope- 
ration, froma rapture or ecstasy in which it could not resist, 
and in which her body lost all the use of its voluntary func- 
tions, and every part remained in the same posture, without 
feeling, hearing, orseeing, at least so as to perceive it; though 
she says, on such occasions the soul knows she isin a rapture, 
whilst she is by the most ardent love ravished in God. These 
raptures continue sometimes for hours, though‘not all that time 
in the same degree. In them the soul sees in a wonderful and 
clear manner the emptiness of earthly things, the greatness and 
goodness of God, andthe like. Though before she saw nothing 
in herself but desires of serving God, in a rapture she beholds 
herself covered with spots, defects, and faults, for the smallest 
are clearly visible in a bright beam of divine light, darting in 
upon her: she sees that she is all misery and imperfection, 
and cries out: Who shall be justified before thee? As the 
vessel which seemed before clear in a crystal glass, appears 
full of atoms if it be placed in the beams of the sun: so this 
divine sun by darting its bright beams upon the soul, sets 
before her eyes all her imperfections and sins as so many 
hideous spots. At this sight she is confounded and humbled 
on one side heyond expression, and on the other astonished at 
the greatness and goodness of God, and transported in an 
ecstasy of love and adoration. St. Teresa mentions, that hav- 
ing suffered two raptures in the church which could not 


(18) Her own life, c. 16.—('4) 6. 18, 19, See the Note, or the authors there referred 
to.—-(15) Her own life, c. 18. p. 103. , 
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escape the observation of others, she prayed that this might 
no more happen to her in public, and from that time it had 
not when she wrote: but this was}not long after. She says 
she was sometimes raised from the ground in prayer, though 
she endeavoured to resist it. 

St. Teresa, after having exercised herself twenty years in | 
mental prayer, began to vi thdty herself from the conver- 
sation of secular persons, and other occasions of dissipation 
and little faults which she exceedingly exaggerates, and was 
favoured by God very frequently with the prayer of Quiet, 
and also with that of Union, which latter sometimes conti- 
nued a long time with great improvement of her soul, and 
with excessive heavenly joy and love. ‘The examples of cer- 
tain women who had been miserably the dupes of a deluded 
imagination and of the devil, much terrified her ; and though 
she was persuaded her favours were from God, she was so 
much perplexed with these fears that she resolved to take 
advice : and she consulted so many persons, though obliging 
them to secrecy, that the affair was divulged abroad, to her - 
great mortification and confusion. The first person to whom 
she opened herself was a gentleman of the town, named 
Francis of Salsedo, a married man, who for thirty-eight years 
had practised mental prayer with great assiduity, and with 
his virtuous lady, who concurred with him in his great chari- 
ties, fasts, and other exercises of piety, was an example of 
virtue to the whole country. This gentleman introduced 
to her Dr. Daza, a learned and virtuous priest ; and after an 
examination from what she declared of herself, both judged 
her to be deluded by the devil, saying, such divine favours 
were not consistent with a life so full of imperfections’as 
she exposed hers to be. Her alarms being increased by this 
decision, the gentleman advised her to speak with one of 
those first fathers of the Society of Jesus, who were lately 
come into Spain, and were eminent for their manner of 
prayer, and their experience in virtue and an interior life. 
This gentleman (to whom the saint says she owed her salva- 


(18) Her own lifes ¢. 20, 
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tion and her comfort) bade her not be discouraged, because 
she was not delivered from all her imperfections in one day ; 
for God would do it by little and little, and said that be him- 
self had remained whole years in reforming some very light 
things.. By the means of certain friends one of these fathers 
of the Society visited her, to whom she made a very careful 
general confession, in which, with the confession of her sins, 
she gave him an account of all the particulars through the 
course of her whole life relating to her manner of prayer, and 
her late extraordinary favours. The father assured her these 
were divine graces; but told her she had neglected to lay 
the true foundation of an interior life by the practice of a 
universal self-denial and mortification, by which a person 
learns to govern his senses, subdue entirely his passions, and 
cut offall inordinate attachments in the heart. That spiritual 
builder attempts to raise an edifice of devotion upon a quick- 
sand, who does not begin by laying the foundation by humi- 
lity and that spirit of compunction and practice of general 
self-denial, which being joined with a life of prayer will be a 
crucifixion of the old man, and a reformation of the affec- 
tions of the soul. By the advice of this confessor, St. Teresa 
made every day a meditation on some part of our Lord’s 
passion, and set herself heartily to practise some kinds of 
penance which were very inconsistent with her weak health ; 

‘ for, on pretence of her great infirmities, she had thought 
little of any other mortifications than such as were general. 

By the prudent order of the same servant of God, oy Be he 
judged her extraordinary gusts in prayer to be from God, 
she endeavoured for two months to resist and reject them. 
But her resistance was in vain: and when she laboured the © 
most to turn herself from heavenly communications, our 
Lord overwhelmed her most abundantly with them. Saint 
Francis Borgia, at that time’ commissary-general of the Je- 
suits in Spain, coming to Avila, was desired to speak to the 
saint, and having heard her account of her prayer and state, 
he assured her, without hesitation, that the spirit of God was 
the author of her prayer ; commended her resistance for a 
trial during the two months past, but advised her not to resist 
any elevations if our Lord was pleased to visit her so in 
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prayer, provided she had no hand in endeavouring to procure 
them: and he prescribed her greater mortifications than she 
had hitherto undertaken. | 

Her confessor being called away, she chose another of the 
Society of Jesus. This was F. Balthasar Alvarez du Paz, a 
very spiritual man, who, through severe interior trials during 
the space of twenty years, arrived at the perfection of holy 
contemplation and an interior life. This excellent director 
took notice of certain immortifications in the conduct. of 
St. Teresa, contrary to her perfect sanctification, especially 
in her remaining still sensible to the satisfaction of ingenious, 
witty, and learned conversation, of which he put her in mind. 
Her answer was, that she had hoped her motive in it had 
been always for the best, and that it seemed a kind of ingra- 
titude in her entirely to deny herself to certain friends. He 
told her she would do well to beg of God that he would 
direct her to do what was inost pleasing to him, and for that 
purpose to recite every day the hymn, Vent Creator Spiritus. 
She did so for a considerable time, and one day whilst she 
was reciting that hymn she was favoured with a rapture, in 
which she heard these words, which were spoken to her in 
the most interior part of her soul: ‘‘ I will not have thee 
‘* hold conversation with men, but with angels.’”’ She was 
exceedingly amazed at this voice, which was the first she 
heard in that manner: from that time she renounced all 
company but what business or the direct service of God 
obliged her to converse with.” The saint had afterward 
frequent experience of such interior speeches after raptures, 
and explains how they are even more distinct and clear than 
those which men hear with their corporal ears, and how they 
are also operative, producing in the soul the strongest impres- 


é 
(17) Her own life, c. 24. 


(©) See his edifying life, written by the 
venerable servant of God, F. Lewis de 
Ponte. Also an account of his manner 
of prayer in F. Baker’s Sancta Sophia. 
F. Balthasar Alvarez was born in 1533: 
admitted among the Jesuits in 1555: 
was rector at Medina del Campo: then 
procurator of the province of Castile in 


{571 ; afterward rector at Salamanca, 
master of novices, and, in 1576, rector at 
Villagarcia: then visitor of Arragon ; after 
his visitation he was nominated provin- 
cial of Peru, but this destination being 
changed, was made provincial of Toledo, 


in which office he died in 1580. 
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sions and sentiments of virtue, and filling her with an assur- 
ance of their truth, and with joy and peace ; whereas all the 
like illusions of the devil leave her much disquieted and dis- 
turbed, and produce no good effects, as she experienced two 
or three times.“® The saint earned these great heavenly 
comforts by severe sufferings : or rather God purified and 
improved her soul in his love and all virtues, both by his 
sweetest consolations, and the ‘sharpest trials. She says of 
herself, under the name ofa third person, what follows! ‘I 
«* know one who for these forty years (since God hath vouch- 
‘¢ safed to honour her with special favours) hath not passed 
‘¢ one day without anguish ‘and various kinds of sufferings, 
‘* besides sicknesses and great fatigues.” Whilst F. Bal- 
thasar Alvarez was her director she suffered grievous perse- 
cutions, for three years, and, during two of them, extreme 
interior desolation of soul intermixed with gleams of spiri- 
tual comfort and favours. It was her earnest desire that all 
her heavenly communications should be kept secret: but 
they were become the common subject of discourse in every 
conversation, and even in the public schools, and she was 
every where censured and ridiculed as an enthusiast or hy- 
pocrite : her confessor was persecuted on her account. + Six 
religious men of note who had been her friends, after a con- 
ference on this subject, decided that she seemed deluded by 
the devil, and prevailed on F. Balthasar to go with them to 
her, and to order her not to communicate so frequently, 
(which was her greatest support and comfort) not to live so 
strictly retired, and not to prolong her meditations beyond 
the time prescribed by the rule of her house. Her very 
friends reviled and shunned her as one who had a commu- 
Nication with the devil, and some stuck not to call her a 
devil. F. Balthasar, indeed, bade her be of good courage ; for 
if she was deluded by the devil, he could not hurt her, pro- 
vided she laboured only to advance in charity, patience, 
humility, and all virtues. One day the saint, after having suf- 
fered a long and grievous desolation and affliction of spirit, 
suddenly fell into a rapture, and heard a voice interiorly 


(8) Her own life, c. 25.—(9) St. Teresa, Castell. anima. Mans, 6.—) Her own 
life, c. 25. Yepez, c, 12. p. 86. 
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saying to her: “ Fear not, daughter; for it is I, and I will 
“© not forsake thee : do not fear.” Her mind was instantly 
quieted and composed, and filled with light; her soul was 
drowned in heavenly sweetness and joy, and being endued 
with strength and courage, she challenged the devils, making 
no more reckoning of them than of so many flies, and saying 
to herself, that God, whose servant she desired to be, is all- 
powerful, and under his protection nothing could hurt her; 
and as she pretended and desired no other thing than to 
please him, she joyfully met all sufferings and renounced all 
ease and contentment if she could only be so happy as to 
accomplish in all things his holy will. 

A confessor whom the saint made use of once during the 
absence of F. Balthasar, told her that her prayer was an illu- 
sion, and commanded her when she saw any vision, to make 
the sign of the cross, and to insult the vision, as of a fiend. 
The saint assures us, that these visions and raptures carried 
with them their own evidence and demonstration, so that 
whilst they continued, it was impossible for her to harbour 
the least doubt but they were from God. Nevertheless, she 
knew them to be subordinate to the ordinary means which 
God has established to conduct our souls to him: and as all 
pretended visions must be false and condemned which should 
contradict the scripture or the authority of the church, so no — 
such visions can exempt us from any duty towards the church 
or others: for God never derogates by private revelations 
from his general laws and pace i rules. Therefore, in 
simplicity, she obeyed this order of her confessor; and the 
saint assures us that Christ himself in several visions approved 
her conduct in so doing.“ She adds, that in these visions 
to use some exterior action of scorn was a terrible thing to 
her, as she could not possibly believe but that it was God. 
«¢ And I besought our Lord,” says she, ‘* with much instance 
“ to free me from being deceived ; and this I did continually, 
‘© and, with abundance of tears. I begged it also by the pray- 
“ ers of SS, Peter and Paul; because, as I had my first vision 
“‘ on their festival, our Lord told me they would take such 
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“care of me, that I should not be deceived. Accordingly, 
J have often seen very clearly these two glorious saints, my 
“very good patrons, upon my left hand. But this making 
** signs of scorn when I saw the vision of our Lord, gave me 
** excessive pain and trouble. For when I saw him present 
‘* before my eyes, it was impossible for me to believe it was 
“* the devil—That I might riot be perpetually crossing my- 
‘* self, I took a cross into my hands, and this [ did almost 
** always. I used not the signs of scorn often; for this af- 
“¢ flicted me too much, and I remembered the affronts which 
‘* the Jews put upon our Lord ; and I humbly besought him 
‘* to pardon me, since I did this in obedience to those whom 
‘¢he had appointed in his own place.—He bid me not be 
‘* troubled at it, for I did well in obeying them; but he said 
‘¢ he would bring them to understand the truth;” which they 
afterward did. ‘ When they forbade me the use of mental 
*< prayer, our Lord appeared angry at it, and bade me tell 
‘‘them this was tyranny. He also gave me reasons to know 
‘‘ that this was not the devil. Once when I held in my 
‘** hand the cross which was at the end of my beads, he took 
“it into his hand; and when he gave it me again, it appeared 
“to be of four great stones, incomparably more precious 
‘© than diamonds.—A diamond is but a counterfeit in compa- 
‘‘rison of these. They had the five wounds of our Lord 
‘engraved upon them after a most curious manner. He 
<‘ told me I should always see this cross so from that time 
‘¢ forward, and sol did; for I no longer saw the matter of 
‘* which the cross was made, but only those precious stones ; 
‘ though no other saw them but myself. When I was com- 
‘‘ manded to use this resistance to those favours, they in- 
‘<¢ creased much more, and I was never out of prayer. Even 
‘whilst I slept | was uttering amorous complaints to our 
‘¢ Lord, and his love was still increased in me. Nor was it 
‘‘ in my power to give over thinking on him, and least of all 
‘* when I endeavoured at.it. Yet ] obeyed as well as I could, 
“*though I was able to do little or nothing in that respect. 
“Our Lord never freed me from obeying them: yet he gave 
** me all assurance that it was he, and instructed me what I 
“should say to them.—There grew in me so impetuous a 
Vou. X. Y 
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*< love of God, that I found myself even dying through a de- 
‘sire to see him (my true life,) nor did I know how or where 
‘* ¢o find this lite, but by death,”? &c.®) Bishop Yepez in- 
forms us, that this cross fell afterward into the hands of 
the saint’s sister, Jane of Ahumada, who died at Alva; and 
he relates some miracles wrought by it. Pope Gregory XV. 
in the bull of the cancnization of St. Teresa, commends this 
example of her obedience as the test of her spirit and of her 
visions, &c. ‘* By the command of her confessors she humbly 
** shewed marks of contempt under the visions of our Lord, 
** not without a great recompense of her obedience.’ She 
“was wont to say, that she might be deceived in discerning 
** visions and revelations; but could not in obeying supe- 
** riors,”’ says this pope. 

Though after two years spent in frequent interior desola- 
tion, the visits of the Holy Ghost restored her interior peace 
with great sweetness and spiritual light, which dispelled her 
former darkness, she continued to suffer a whole year longer 
a persecution from her friends, which seemed general. F. 
Balthasar Alvarez, who. was a spiritual man, but exceeding 
timorous, durst not oppose the torrent, or decide with confi- 
dence that the Holy Ghost was the author of the wonderful 
operations in her prayer, though he continued to hear her 
confessions, which scarce any other person in the country 
would have done; and he comforted her, saying, that so long 
as she improved herself in virtue, the devil could do her no 
prejudice. She had learned to be so perfectly dead to her- 
self, that, with regard to herself, she was not the least con- 
cerned what the whole world said or did concerning her; but 
the judgment of others, as to her state, gave her still frequent 
great alarms and fears, which contributed both to purify 
her soul, and to prove more clearly her spirit of prayer. 
In 1559,-St. Peter of Alcantara, commissary-general, and 
visitor of the Franciscans, coming to Avila, conversed several 
days with St. Teresa. Few saints seem to have been more 
experienced inan interior life, or better versed in the super- 
natural gifts of prayer than this holy man. He discovered in 
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Teresa the most certain marks of the wonderful graces of the 
Holy Ghost, expressed great compassion for her sufferings 
from the contradictions and slanders even of good men and 
learned doctors, and publicly declared, that except the truths 
of holy faith, nothing appeared to him more evident than 
that her soul was conducted by the spirit of God; but he 
foretold her that she was not come to an end of her perse- 
cutions ‘and sufferings. The authority of this glorious saint, 
the reputation of whose judgment and sanctity gave his con- 
fident decision the greatest weight, turned the stream ex- 
ceedingly in favour of the holy virgin. It is not to be ex- 
pressed what comfort and advantage she received from the 
conversation of this holy man, who strongly recommended 
her defence and direction to F. Balthasar, at that time her 
ordinary confessor, though he was shortly after removed to 
another place. After the trials already made, and the judg- 
ment passed by St. Peter of Alcantara, not only F. Balthasar, 
but many other persons of the greatest piety, learning, and 
authority, declared confidently that the marks and reasons 
were most clear and convincing, that in her ecstasies and 
prayer, she was conducted in a supernatural manner by the 
Divine Spirit. In her life, written by herself, we have a ge- 
neral account of the wonderful things she experienced. She 
sometimes suffered interior trials of darkness in the miad, 
and great anguish of soul, joined with extreme pain‘of bodily 
sickness, so'that the powers of her sou! seemed, on some oc- 
casions, suspended through excessive sorrow, almost as they 
were usually in raptures through excess of joy. For these 
afflictions God made her very ample amends ; for they were 
always followed with a great abundance of favours, and her 
soul seemed to come out of them like gold more refined and 
pure out of the crucible, to see our Lord within herself. 
Then those troubles appeared little, which before seemed 
insupportable, and she was willing to return again to suffer 
still greater tribulations and persecutions ; for all in thé end — 
bring more profit, though the saint says she never bore her’s — 
as she ought. Besides interior troubles and temptations, she 
sometimes met with exterior afflictions, and frequently saw 
devils in hideous figures: but she drove them away by the 
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cross or holy water ; and when the place was sprinkled with 
holy water they never returned.© One day, whilst she was 
in prayer, she had a vision of hell, in which she seemed in 
spirit to be lodged in a place which she had deserved, that is, 
into which the vanities and dangerous amusements of her 
youth would have led her, had she not been reclaimed by the 
divine mercy. Nothing can be added to the energy with 
which she describes the pain she felt from an interior fire 
and unspeakable despair; the thick darkness, without the 
least glimpse of lighf, in which she knew not how, she says, 
one sees all that can afflict the sight: from torturing discon- 
tent and anguish, the dismal thought of eternity, and the 
agony of the soul by which she is her own executioner, and 
tears herself, as it were, to pieces, of which it is too little to 
say that it seems a butchering and a rending of herself. The 
saint says, that in comparison of these pains all torments of this 
world are no more than pictures, and burning here a trifle in 
respect of that fire. This was but a representation of those 
torments ; yet she says that after this vision all things seemed ' 
easy to her in this life, in comparison of one moment of those 
sufferings. She continued ever after most heartily to thank 
God for having mercifully delivered her, to weep for sinners, 
and to compassionate the blindness of so many who swallow 
down, as if they were nothing, even most grievous sins, which 
though she had been most wicked, ‘she had by the divine 
mercy always shunned, as murmuring, detraction, covetous- 
ness, envy, and the like,® 

If the various proofs by which it pleased God to try Teresa 
served only to purify her virtue, the heavenly communications 
with which she was favoured gave her a new lustre. In her 
ecstasies, revelations were imparted to her, with visions, and 
other great favours, all which served continually to humble 
and fortify her soul, to give her a strong disrelish of the things 
of this life, and to inflame her with the most ardent desires 
of possessing God. In raptures she was sometimes elevated 
in the air, of which she gives the following description.” 
Having said that the soul has a power of resisting in the 
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prayer of Union, but not in raptures in which her soul was 
absolutely carried away, so that she could not stop it, she 
adds: ‘“‘ Sometimes my whole body was carried with it, so as 
‘< to be raised up from the ground, though this was seldom. 
‘© When I had a mind to resist these raptures, there seemed to 
“* me somewhat of so mighty force under my feet, which 
‘¢ raised me up, that I know not what to compare it to. All 
‘‘ my resistance availed little; for when our Lord hath a 
‘mind to do a thing, no power is able to stand against it. 
‘¢ The effects of this rapture are great. First, the mighty 
“¢ power of the Lord is hereby made manifest ; for when he 
“¢ is pleased, we are no more able to detain our bodies than 
“* our souls: we are not masters of them, but must, even 
‘¢ against our will, acknowledge that we have a superior, 
‘¢ that these favours come from him, and that of ourselves 
“‘ we are able to do nothing at all: and a great impression 
“¢ of humility is made on the soul. Further, I confess it also 
‘© produced in me a great fear (which at first was extreme) 
‘* to see that a massy body should be thus raised up from the 
“earth. For though it be the spirit which draws it after it, 
** and though it be done with great sweetness and delight 
‘¢ (if it be not resisted,) yet our senses are not thereby lost ; 
** at least I was so perfectly in my senses, that I understood 
‘<I was then raised up. There also appears hereby so great 
‘¢ a majesty in him who can do this, that it makes even the 
‘* hair of the head to stand on end; and there remains in 
“ the soul a mighty fear to offend so great a God. Yet this 
‘‘ fear is wrapped up in an excessive love, which the soul 
‘* conceives afresh toward him, whom she finds to bear so 
‘‘ great a love to such wretched worms as we are. For he 
‘¢ seems not content with drawing the soul to himself, but he 
‘¢ will needs draw up the very body too, even whilst it is‘ 
‘¢ mortal, and compounded of so filthy an earth, as we have 
‘* made it by our sins. This favour also leaves in the soul a 
‘“*‘ wonderful disengagement from all the things of this world. 
‘In raptures of the spirit alone there seems a total loosening 
‘* of the soul from all things, as it concerns the spirit. But 
‘© here it seems that also the body partakes of this disengage- 
‘*ment. And it breeds such a new aversion and disgust of 
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“‘ the things of this world, that it makes even our life much® 
‘‘ more painful to us,” &e. 

Bishop Yepez relates,“ that the saint, when she was prio- 
ress of the convent of St. Joseph at Avila, as she was going to 
receive the communion at the hands of the bishop Don 
Alvarez of Mendoza, was raised in a rapture higher than the 
grate through which (as is usual in nunneries) she was to 
receive the holy communion; of which also sister Mary 
Baptist, prioress of Valladolid, was an eye-witness with 
others. Likewise Bannes, a very learned theologian of the 
Order of St. Dominic, whose name is famous in the schools, 
and who was for some time confessor of St. Teresa, testified 
that the saint one day, in public, as she was raised in the air 
in the choir, held herself by some rails, and prayed thus: 
<¢ Lord, suffer not, for sucb a favour, a wicked woman to 
“‘ pass for virtuous.” He mentions other instances in the 
public choir; but says, that at her earnest request, this never 
happened to her in public during the last fifteen years of her 
life? Richard of St. Victor teaches, that raptures arise from 
a vehement fire of divine love in the will, or from excessive 
spiritual joy, or from a beam of heavenly light darting upon 
the understanding. We learn from St.Teresa, that these 
three effects of an external grace usually concur in raptures. 
She says, the faculties or powers of the soul are lost by being 
most straightly united to God, so that she thought she neither 
saw, nor heard, nor perceived any thing about her ; but this 
was only for a very short space during the highest part of 
some raptures: during the rest: of the rapture, the soul, 
though she can do nothing of herself as to the exterior or the 
voluntary motions of the body, understands and hears things 
as if they were spoken from afar off. When she returns to | 
herself, her powers continue in some ‘degree absorbed some- 
times for two or three days. In these raptures a soul clearly 
sees, and, as it were, feels how perfectly a nothing all earthly 
things are: ‘how gross an error, and abominable a lie it is, 
to give the name of honour to what the world calls so: real 
honour being built on truth, not ona lie. A like idea she 
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has of the vanity and folly of the love of money, and of the 
baseness of earthly pleasures; and she learns that nothing is 
really true but what conduces to virtue,,and makes no account 
of any thing which brings us not nearer to God. The great- 
ness and goodness of God, the excess of his love, the sweet- — 
ness of his service, and such other great truths are placed in 
a gréat light, and made sensibly manifest to her: all which 
she understands with a clearness which can be no way ex- 
pressed: the impression whereof remains afterward in the 
soul. In the rapture she acquires also a liberty and dominion, 
which resuits from her perfect disengagement from creatures, 
upon which she looks down, as raised above them, and above 
herself; and she is filled with confusion that she should have 
been so miserable as to have ever been entangled by them. 
She looks back upon her former blindness with amazement; 
and considers with compassion the misery of those who still 
remain in the like. But no effects of a rapture are so 
remarkable or profitable as the clear sight which the soul 
receives in it of her own imperfections, baseness, and nothing- 
ness ; together with the most profound sentiments of humility, 
and, on the other side, a great knowledge of the goodness, 
majesty, and boundless power of God, with the most ardent 
love and desires of speedily possessing him for ever.©® 
‘Hence St.'Teresa, when her soul was deeply wounded, and 
totally inflamed, as it were, by a spark falling from the im- 
mense fire of the love our Lord bore her, often repeated, 
with incredible earnestness, that verse: ds the hart panteth 
after the fountains of water, so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God.2? Among the visions which the saint had of the 
joys of heaven, in one she saw her parents in bliss ;°* in 
others, much greater secrets of that glorious kingdom were 
shéwn her, at which she remained amazed, and was ever 
after exceedingly moved entirely to despise all things below; 
but she found it impossible to give any description of the 
Jeast part of what she saw, the brightness“of the sun being 
mean and obscure in comparison of that light, which no 
human imagination can paint to itself, nor any of the other 
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things which she then understood, and that with a sovereign 
delight, all the senses enjoying a superior degree of sweetness 
which cannot be declared. She remained once about an 
hour in that condition, and our Lord shewing most admirable 
things, said to her: ‘* See what they lose who are against 
<‘ me: do not forbear to tell them of it.” “* But, O Lord,” 
said the saint, ‘‘ what good will my telling do them, whom 
‘‘their own malice blindeth, unless thou givest them 
‘< Jight ?” She adds, that the contempt of this word. and the 
desires of heaven with which these visions inspired non could 
not be declared. ‘ Hence also,” says she, ‘‘ I lost the fear of 
** death, of which I had formerly a great apprehension.”’ Such 
was the value she learned to set upon the glory and happiness 
of loving and praising God in his eternal kingdom, that for 
the least degree of increase in it, she should have been most 
willing to suffer all that can be imagined to the end of the 
world, though to her, who deserved hell, the lowest place 
in heaven would be an infinite and most undeserved mercy. 
She sometimes saw the mystery of one God in three persons 
in so clear and wonderful manner, as much comforted and 
amazed her: sometimes Christ in the bosom of his Father, 
and frequently his humanity in its glorified state so beautiful 
and delightful, that she poeriieneuded that to behold one 
glorified He especially the adorable humanity of Christ, 
would alone bea great felicity.°? She often heard his Majesty 
say to her with demonstration of great love: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
<‘ now be mine, and I am thine.” She was favoured with 
many visions in the holy eucharist: and sometimes with ap- 
paritions of the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, and other saints; 
and frequently of angels of different orders standing near 
her, though she did not know their orders; for they never 
told her this. One of these visions she describes as follows :°*) 
‘1 saw an angel very near me, toward my left side, in a 
‘* corporal form (which is not usual with me; for though 
‘‘ angels are often represented to me, it is only by the intel- 
‘¢ lectual vision.) This angel appeared rather little than big, 
** and very beautiful; his face was so inflamed that he seemed 
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“‘ to be one of those highest angels called seraphims, who 
*‘ seem to be all on fire with divine love. He had in his 
*¢ hand a long golden dart, and at the end of the point me- 
*¢ thought there was a little fire: and Ll conceived that he 
‘* thrust it several times through my heart, after such a 
“¢ manner that is passed through my very bowels; and when 
“‘ he drew it out, methought it pulled them out with it, and 
‘* left me wholly enflamed with a great Jove of God.’’ She 
says that this wound caused a great pain in her soul, which 
also affected her body; but this extremity of pain was accom- 
panied with excessive delight, and whilst it continued, she 
went up and down like one transported, not caring to see or 
speak, but only to burn and be consumed with that pain, 
which was a greater happiness to her than any that can be 
found in created things. The saint’s desire to die, that she 
might be speedily united to God, was tempered by her ardent 
desire to suffer for his love; and the excess of bis love for 
her, and of the comforts which he so often afforded her, 
made her esteem it as of no account that she should desire 
to suffer afflictions for his sake. And she writes: ‘It seems 
‘to me there is no reason why I should live but only to 
‘* suffer; and accordingly this is the thing which I beg with 
‘* most affection of God. Sometimes I say to him with my 
“‘ whole heart; Lord, either to die, or to suffer, I beg no 
‘* other thing for myself. It comforts me also to hear the 
‘* clock strike; for so methinks I draw a little nearer to the 
“* seeing of God: since one hour more of my life is past.”’®° 
The saint mentions several instances of persons of remarkable 
virtue, some in a secular, others in a religious state, of her 
own nunnery, and of several other Orders, whose souls she 
saw in visions freed from purgatory through the prayers of 
devout persons, and carried up to heaven, several hours or 
days after their departure; though their penitential and 
holy lives, their patience in long illnesses, their great regu~ 
Jarity in their convent, and their tears, humility, and com- 
punction at their death, which edified all who knew them, 
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had persuaded her they would be admitted straight to glory. 
Besides the particular instances she relates, she adds she had 
. seen the same of many others. ‘ But among all the souls 
** which I have seen, I have not known any one to have 
“‘ escaped,purgatory, except three, F. Peter of Alcantara, a 
‘* religious man of the Order of St. Dominic, (F. Peter Ivag- 
** nez,) and a Carmelite friar.”’"°® She was given to under- 
stand that this. last was exempted from purgatory by the 
indulgences granted to those of his Order, he having been 
a religious man, and having faithfully observed his profession : 
‘* which,” says she, ‘* I suppose was signified to me to imply, 
*¢ that more is required to make a religious man than the 
*‘ wearing of the habit,” namely, the spirit and faithful ob- 
servance of his rule. Spiritual graces require this condition. 
Ail these visions and raptures tended exceedingly to the 
spiritual improvement of the saint in humility, divine love, 
and all other virtues. By them she was advertised of all her 
failings, and made continually more and more courageous, 
and perfect in the practice of all virtues; she learned that it 
is a misery, and a subject of patience, to converse in the 
world, to behold the comedy or puppet-show of this life, and 
to be employed in complying with the necessities of a mortal 
body by eating and sleeping, which captivate the mind, and 
are the occupation of our banishment from God. When she 
once grieved that all her Spanish pious books were taken 
from her, our Lord said to her: ‘* Let not this trouble thee; 
*< ] will give thee a living book.”°? This she experienced 
by mental prayer, and his heavenly communications. She 
learned by these raptures great heavenly mysteries, secrets, 
and things to come, which she foretold; and as she assures 
us, not the least tittle of what was thus revealed to her, ever 
failed to come to pass, though, at the time of her revelation 
and prediction, all appearances were contrary. She mentions 
that God, through her prayers, brought several sinners to 
repentance, and eranted great graces to many others, as she 
learned by revelations. Also, that at her earnest request he 
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restored sight to one that was almost quite blind, and health 
to some others labouring under painful and dangerous dis- 
tempers. _ ‘ 
The account which this saint has drawn up of these visions, 
revelations, and raptures, carries with it the intrinsic marks 
of evidence. It is not possible attentively to peruse it, and 
not be convinced of the sincerity of the author, by the genuine 
simplicity of the style, scrupulous nicety, and fear of exag- 
gerating the least circumstance, making what might be 
doubtful appear certain, or in the least advancing any thing 
which might be false, or allowing any thing to conjectures ; 
also by her unfeigned humility, which makes her speak every 
where against herself, omit nothing that could tend to her 
disgrace, magnify the least faults of her life, according to 
the apprehensions of her pure and timorous conscience, and 
leave every where the strongest impressions of her guilt, 
though she was commanded by her confessor not to exceed 
moderation in speaking of her sins; and though, as bishop 
Yepez (who was thoroughly acquainted with her, and knew 
her whole life) observes, could she have instanced in any 
other sins in particular, she would certainly have been-more 
explicit; and she was obliged to acknowledge that God had 
preserved her from detraction, envy, impurity, and the like 
vices. The saint assures us, that she may be deceived, but 
would not lie in the least point, and would rather die a thou- 
sand times.°® Her doctrine is called by the church, in the 
prayer of her festival, heavenly, is conformable to the spirit 
of the saints, and highly approved by the most experienced 
proficients in divine contemplation. All acknowledge that 
the most secret adyta of the sanctuary are here laid open, 
and the most abstruse maxims which experience alone can 
teach, but no words utter, are explained with greater perspi- 
cuity than the subject seemed capable of bearing; and this 
was done by an illiterate woman,” who wrote alone without 
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the assistance of books, without study, or acquired abilities, 
who entered upon the recital of the divine favours with sen- 
timents of humility and reluctance, submitting every thing 
without reserve to the judgment of her confessor, and much 
more to that of the church, and complaining that by this task 
she was hindered from spinning. The circumstances and 
the manner of the narration in each part furnish a chain of 
corroborating proofs in favour of the work; and as Mr. Wood- 
head observes,“ her frequent pertinent digressions, the de- 
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the holy priest John of Avila, the great | be made good. “* Though,” says he, 


preacher in Andalusia, as bishop Yepez 
informs us, and therefore to send him an 
exact relation of her life. (part 1. c. 21. 
p- 172. and part 2. 1. 3. c. 18. p. 150.) 
Sending the copy to this confessarius, she 
entreats him to keep it secret, and get 
it transcribed before it was shewn to 
Dr. D'Avila, that it might not be pre- 
sented to him in her hand-writing, lest 
she should be discovered. Dr. D’Avila, 
the most learned and experienced master 
of an interior life, then residing at Mon- 
tigtia in Andalusia, having perused the 
saints relation, returned an answer wor- 
thy his prudence, piety, and erudition, 
extant among his letters. He is careful, 
in the first place, to cherish the humility 
of the author; declares that her raptures 
had the marks of the spirit of God; that 
visions represented in the imagination 
(under corporal images) or seen by cor- 
poral eyes, are more doubtful than those 
that are purely intellectual; he advises 
the former to be shunned as much as 
possible (but not treated with contempt, 
unless it be certain they are caused by 
an evil spirit;) and will have a person 
to pray that God conduct him rather by 
the plain beaten road. If the visions 
continue, increase humility and spiritual 
profit, and infuse peace and inward satis- 
faction, and*the words that are spoken 
are conformable to sound doctrine, there 
is no cause for shunning them. But the 
person must never rely upon his own 
judgment. He says, God gives some- 
times to sinners very delicious relishes of 
himself, as he had seen: that visions are 
given not because persons are the most 
perfect, but sometimes that the bad may 


“these be good, others may be inter- 
mingled by the devil, and therefore one 
must always be suspicious. Since holi- 
ness consists only in having a humble 
love of God and our neighbour, we ought 
to place our whole study in getting true 
humility, and the love of our Lord. It 
is expedient not to adore the visions, but’ 
Christ in heaven, and td consider the 
vision only as an image to conduct the 
mind to him.” He exhorts her to go on 
in her way, but ever with a suspicion of 
thieves ; and recommends above all things 
the knowledge of herself, charity, and 
the love of penance and the cross. Saint 
Lewis Bertrand, who then lived at Va- 
lentia, also approved ‘the book of her 
life, and her spirit, by a letter which 
was printed with his life, says F. Gra- 
cian (long the assistant of St. Teresa) 
in his treatise on her books. When 
Dominic Bannes was the confessor of 
Saint Teresa, he obliged her to enlarge 
this work ; and through his hands it was 
presented to the Spanish inquisition, by 
which, after a rigorous examination, it 
was much commended; and cardinal 
Quiroga, archbishop of Toledo, grand in- 
quisitor of Spain, in a letter to the saint 
upon that subject, begged he might be 
her humble chaplain. It was printed 
after the death of the saint at the charges 
of the Spanish inquisition; the original 
in the saint’s hand-writing was placed in 
the library of the Escurial, in a rich case, 
the key of which king Philip II. carried 
about with him. Her other works were 
printed in Spain in 1587, and shortly 
after translated iato Italian, Latin, ant 
French. 
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votions, ejaculations, and collogquies with our Lord, which 
she every where intersperses from her habit of prayer, the . 
prolix parentheses, and the iterated apologies for these sur- 
prises of herself, shew that neither her matter nor her method 
were pre-designed. The heroic sentiments and practice of 
all the most sublime virtues, with which this book is iuter- 
spersed in every page, suffice alone to evince that what is 
here written could not be founded on chimerical illusions, 
or be the effect of a heated imagination. In the raptures 
and visions of this saint we admire indeed the divine goodness 
in his infinite condescension; but what we ought chiefly to 
consider and study herein are the great lessons of virtue 
which we meet with in the relation of these miraculous 
favours, and in the wonderful example of this saint. 

How perfectly she’excelled in obedience appears from this 
circumstance, that on all occasions she preferred this virtue 
to her revelations, saying, in them she might be deceived 
by the devil, but could not in obedience. In founding her 
convents, and many other things, when she had received a 
command from Christ, she availed not herself hereof, but 
waited till, by the rules of obedience, she was authorised to 
execute the divine commission, depending however stedfastly 
on him who promised or commanded the undertaking, that 
he would carry the same by the regular means into execution; 
in which she was never disappointed. F. Balthasar Alvarez 
said of her: ‘© Do you see Teresa of Jesus? What sublime 
‘¢ sraces has she received of God! yet she is like the most 
** tractable little child with regard to every thing I can say 
** to her.”’ She called obedience the soul of a religious life, 
the short and sure road to perfect sanctity, the most powerful | 
means to subject our will perfectly to that of God, and to over- 
come our passions, and which is the sacrifice of our whole lives 
to God. ‘‘ lesteem it a greater grace,” said she, ‘‘ to pass one 
** day in humble obedience, putting forth sighs to God from 
‘a contrite and afflicted heart, than to spend several days 
**in prayer. Is it nothing great to abandon in some sense 
*¢ the enjoyment of God, in order to do his will manifested 
to us in obedience? Long prayer will not advance a soul 
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**at a time when she is called to obedience,” &c.“ She 
used often to repeat : ‘* Obedience is put to the test in dif- 
“ ferent commands.” All murmuring, excuses, or delays 
she condemns as contrary to obedience. As for her own 
part, even when superior, she studied by many contrivances 
to obey others, and always obeyed her confessor as she would 
have done God himself. 

A desire most perfectly to obey God in all things, moved her 
to make a vow never with full knowledge to commit a venial 
sin, and in every action to do what seemed to her most per- 
fect. A vow which in persons less perfect would be unlaw- 
ful, because it would be an occasion of transgressions. 
Humility, the root of true obedience, and the fruitful parent 
of other virtues, was that in which she placed her strength, 
and her humility increased in proportion as-she received 
from God the more extraordinary favours, which she saw to 
be his pure gifts without her contributing any to them; and 
because she profited so little by them, she condemned and 
humbled herself the more. The virtues of others seemed to’ 
her more meritorious, and she conceived that there was not 
in the world one worse then herself.“ Hence she was the 
more inflamed to love and praise the gracious goodness of 
God, to whom alone she entirely ascribed his gifts, not usurp- 
ing an atom of them to herself, and separating from them 
her infidelities and miseries, which was all that was of ber 
own growth, and of which, by an infused light, she had the 
most extensive and fullest knowledge, and the most sincere 
feeling. Hence, seated in the centre of her own baseness and 
unworthiness, she was always covered with confusion and 
shame in the divine presence, as a spouse blushing at the 
remembrance of her treasons and infidelities towards the best 
and greatest of lords and husbands. She treated with all men 
confounded in herself, as unworthy to appear before them. 
She sincerely looked upon herself as deserving every sort of 
disgrace and contempt, as one who deserved hell, and whose 
only support against despair was the infinite mercy of God : 
and she endeavoured to convince cthers of her wretchedness 
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and grievous sinfulness with as great solicitude and affection 
as an ambitious proud man desires to pass for virtuous. There 
are many who affect to use this language of themselves, but 
cannot bear from others any contempt or injurious treatment. 
This St. Teresa received on all occasions with great inward 
joy, and exceedingly desired; and all honours and marks of 
esteem were most grievous to her. This satisfaction which 
the heart feels in its own just contempt is, as it were, the 
marrow and pith of true humility, says bishop Yepez.“ 
These dispositions were in her so perfect, as to surprise 
above all other things those who were best acquainted with 
her interior, and are sufficiently discoverable in her writings. 

Nothing is more dangerous or nice, and nothing more 
difficult than for a man to speak much of himself without 
discovering a complacency in himself in speaking superflu- 
ously concerning what belongs to him, and without discover- 
ing symptoms of secret self-love and pride, even in a studied 
affectation to disguise them, or in colouring or suppressing 
his own disgraces or weaknesses, and in displaying covertly 
his own talents and advantages.” And nothing seems a 
clearer proof how perfectly our saint was dead to herself by 
sincere humility than the artless manner in which she con- 
stantly, and not in certain occasions only, speaks of herself 
with a view to debase herself in every thing. Her exterior 
conduct breathed this sincere disposition of hersoul. Though 
superior and foundress, she chose unaffectedly the greatest 
humiliations that could be practised in her Order. If she 
pronounced a word in the divine office with a false accent, 
she prostrated herself in penance: confessed in chapter, and 
humbled herself for the least faults of inadvertence with sur- 
prising humility and alacrity, and underwent the most hum- 
bling penances in the refectory and elsewhere with the same. 
It was her pleasure to steal secretly into the choir after the 
office, to fold up the cloaks of the sisters, to choose for her 
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(©) From these faults even the ingenious | mentaries, betrays it to a degree of child- 
description which Flechier, bishop of|ishness in his description of the bridge 
Nismes, has left of himself, is not exempt. | which he built, and is charged with cun- 
Cesar, with all his care to shun this |ning misrepresentations of facts in the 
odious fulsomeness in his elegant com- | history. 
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part of work to sweep the most filthy places in the yard, and 
to perform the lowest offices in serving at table, or in the 
kitchen, in which place she was often seen suddenly absorbed 
in God, with the utensils or instruments of her business in 
her hands: for every place was to her a sanctuary, and no 
employment hindered her from offering to God a continual 
sacrifice of humility, and of ardent love and praise. Nothing 
is more admirable than the lessons of humility which she 
gives in her writings, and which she inculcates to her reli- 
gious, recommending to them especially never to excuse 
themselves in faults, never to murmur, but to rejoice in 
abjection ; never to realy themselves when accused falsely ; 
(unless charity or prudence make it necessary) to abhor every 
thonght or mark of pre-eminence or distinction of ranks, 
which she extremely exaggerates as the bane of all true 
humility and virtue in a ae community, &c.“ It was 
her usual exhortation, that, though we cannot arrive at the 
perfection of other virtues, or at a perfect imitation of our 
Blessed Redeemer, we can humble ourselves low enough, and 
be ashamed to fall so far short of Christ, our model, in the 
cordial love of contempt, and in embracing humiliations, 
which he underwent for our sake, but which are our due and 
remedy. She teaches that false humility is attended with 
interior trouble, uneasiness, and darkness in the mind in the 
confession of faults, and in embracing humiliations ; but that 
trve humility does these things with alacrity and interior 
light. She used to repeat to her sisters, that sincere humility is 
the groundwork of prayer, ‘this whole edifice being founded in 
it; and that as humility is the foundation, sois it the measure 
_ of our progress in the spirit of prayer, and all other virtues. 

Her spirit of penance was not less edifying than her humi- 
lity. Who, without floods of tears for his own insensibility, 
can call to mind the wonderful compunction with which the 
saints wept and punished themselves their whole lives for the 
lightest transgressions? St. Teresa having had the misfortune 
in her youth | to have been betrayed into certain dangerous 
amusements and vanities; though she would not hos the 


(#4) Way of Perfection, c. 36,37. Her own life,c. 30, 31, &c. 
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world have ever consented knowingly to any mortal sin; had 
always hell and her sins before her eyes, penetrated with the 
compunction of a Magdalen, ora Thais. Her love of penance, 
after she was well instructed in that virtue, made her desire 
to set no bounds to her mortifications, by which she chas- 
tised and subdued her flesh by long watchings in prayer, by 
rigorous disciplines, hair cloths, and austere fasts. Moved 
by this spirit. of penance she restored the original severity of 
her rule, and notwithstanding her bad health, observed its 
fasts of eight months in the year, and other austerities, unless 
some grievous fit of illness made them absolutely impossible. 
On such occasions it was with great repugnance that she 
consented to use some small dispensations, but said she 
understood this repugnance proceeded rather frotn self-love, 
than from a spirit of penance. Her prudence and pious zeal 
for religious discipline and penance, appear in the caution 
with which she guarded against the granting dispensations 
too easily on account of weak health, which opens a wide 
door to all relaxations in religious Orders. She tells her 
nuns, that it is often the devil that suggests the idea of ima- 
ginary indispositions, or that sloth and immortification mag- 
nifies those that are slight; that it is often a mark of self-love 
to complain of little ailments, and that the more the body is _ 
indulged, the more numerous and craving its demands and 
necessities grow.) She insists on the universal self-denial, 
by which a religious person studies to do his own will in 
nothing: which practice, if it sounds harsh, will be found 
sweet, and will bring much contentment, holy peace, and 
comfort.“ St. Francis of Assisium seems not to have carried 
the love of holy poverty higher than St. Teresa, though ske 
mitigated some points of her first reform in this particular. 
If even in secular princes, excess, vanities, and superfluities 
are sinful, how carefully ought the shadow of such abuses to 
be banished a religious life! It was her saying, that the least 
inordinate attachment hinders the flight of a soul upwards ; 
to prevent which she obliged her nuns-often to change every 
thing they used ; reduced every thing in their mean clothing, 


. (45) Way of Perfection, c. 10, 11,6) Ib, ¢, 13. 
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coarse diet, and cells to what was indispensibly necessary. 
She speaks most pathetically against superfluous or stately 
buildings.“” “She worked with her hands to gain a subsist- 
ence. The modesty of the countenance of this holy virgin 
was a silent strong exhortation to the love of purity, as bishop 
Yepez testifies, who was persuaded she never felt in her 
whole life any importunate assaults against that virtue. ¢® 
When one asked her advice about impure temptations, she 
answered, that she knew not what they meant. A noble 
and generous disposition of soul inclined our saint to conceive 
the most tender sentiments of gratitude toward all men from 
whom she had ever received the least service. The gratitude 
she expressed to God for his immense favours was derived 
from a higher source.“ In her writings she every where 
speaks with respect and affection of her persecutors; and, 
putting pious constructions on their words and actions, re- 
presents them always as perfect servants of God, and her true 
friends. Contumelies she always bore in silence and with 
joy. She often said of those that reviled her, that they were 
the only persons that truly knew her. Under grievous slan- 
ders with which she was attacked at Seville, one asked her, 
how she could hold her peace ? She answered with a smile: 
‘« No music is so agreeable to my ears. They have reason-for 
‘«‘ what they say, and speak truth.’ Her invincible patience 
under all pains of sickness, provocations, and disappoint- 
ments; her firm confidence in God, and in her crucified 
Redeemer under all storms and difficulties; and her un- 
daunted courage in bearing incredible labours and persecu- 
tions, and in encountering dangers cannot be sufficiently 
admired. God once said to her in a vision: ‘‘ Dost thou 
‘¢ think that merit consists in enjoying? No: but rather in 
‘“¢ working, in suffering, and in loving. He is most beloved 
“¢ by my father, on whom he lays the heaviest crosses, if these 
“ sufferings are accepted and. borne with love. By what can 
“<1 better ies my love for thee than by choosing for thee 
‘* what I chose for myself?” 

An eminent spirit of prayer, founded in sincere humility, 


(47) Way of Perfection, c. 2,—(48) Yepez, 1, 2, c. 4.—(9) Her own life, c. 39. 
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and perfect self-denial, was the great means by which God 
raised this holy virgin to such an heroic degree of sanctity. 
If she remained so long imperfect in virtue, and was slow in 
completing the victory over herself, it was because for some 
time she did not apply herself with a proportioned assiduity 
_to the practice of devout prayer, some of her, confessors 
having diverted her from it on account of her ill health and 
exterior employments: which mistaken advice was to her of © 
infinite prejudice, as she grievously laments. F. Balthasar 
Alvarez took much pains with very little progress for twenty 
years on the same account.) And sister Gertrade Moor, 
the devout Benedictin nun, complains she had been led into 
the like false persuasion by directors unacquainted with the 
rules of an interior life. A right method of prayer reple- 
nished all the saints with a spirit of devotion which wrought 
a wonderfulreformation of their affections, and changed their 
interior so as to make them on a sudden spiritual men. Saint 
Teresa inculcates above all thingsin her writings the incom- 
parable advantages of this spirit of prayer, and gives excellent 
lessons upon that important subject.“ Our divine Redeemer, 


(50) See his life by Ven. F. Lewis de Ponte. 


) St. Teresa having, in 1562, wrote 
her own life immediately after she had 
established the reformation of her Order, 
whilst she was prioress of St. Joseph’s at 
Avila, wrote, in 1564, by an order of 
Bannes, who was then her confessor, a 
book entitled, The way of perfection, for 
the direction of her nuns. She recom- 
mends to them a perfect disengagement 
of the heart, mortification, and humility, 
earnest prayer for the conversion of sin- 
ners, and for the ministers of God who 
labour in,so great a work, (c. 3.) caution 
against all partiality er fond or particular 
friendships for one another, as the source 
of great impediments to virtue, of many 
sins, and of publie troubles. (c. 4.) She 
will have no confessors employed, whose 
conduct seems infected with vanity, a 
spirit extremely contagious. (c. 5.) She 
ealls prayer the most important, of all 
their duties, explains at large vocal and 
mental prayer, and the prayer of Quiet 
and of Union, with excellent instructions, 


and a sublime paraphrase on the Lord’s 
Prayer. She speaks also of the love of 
God, and expresses a great dread of venial 
sin, and shudders at the thought of any 
one having so far lost the fear of God as 
to be capable of offending, with full re- 
flection, his infinite Majesty by the least 
sin. (ec. 41.) Another treatise of Medi- 
tations on the Lord’s Prayer, though very 
useful, is falsely attributed to St. Teresa : 
nor is it mentioned amoung her works by 
Yepez, Gratian, &c. F. Ripald a Jesuit, 
her confessarius at Salamanca, gave her 
an order to write the history of her Foun- 
dations of her Convents, in 1573. She 
had then founded seven monasteries; an 
account of others she added afterward. 
This work, which may be called a con- 
tinuation of her life, contains a recital of 
many supernatural favours she received 
from God in her undertaking, and of 
many difficulties with which she had te 
struggle. In the relation of these adver 
sities, and in her letters, the natural 
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and the mystery of his incarnation and death were a great 
object of her adoration and most tender devotion. She sug- 
gests this often as the most easy method for beginners to 


cheerfulness of her temper is remark- 
able. ‘ 

Her fourth work is called The interior 
castle of the soul. She began it at To- 
ledo, on Trinity Sunday in 1577, and 
finished it at Avila on St. Andrew’s eve 
the same year. It was composed in obe- 
dience to.Dr. Velasquez, her confessor at 
Toledo, (afterward bishop of Osma, and 
at length arehbishop of Compostella) 
who obliged her to draw up the principles 
of divine contemplation, and of the super- 
natural communications of the Holy 
Ghost. In it she declares that scarce any 
action of obedience eould have been so 
much against her inclinations, or have 
cost her so dear; but that obedience re- 
moves all difficulties. She laboured also 
at that time under a most severe perse- 
cution. The clearness, majesty, and 
smoothness of the style shews the calm- 


‘ness of her soul in the midst of the most. 


furious storms; and in this work the 
saint conducts a soul from the first ele- 
ments of prayer bv steps, as it were, to 
the seventh mansion, the palace of the 
heavenly spouse, the king of glory. She 
teaches, that without the giit of prayer 
a soul is like a paralytic, without the use 
of his limbs; mental prayer is the gate 
by which she enters into herself, and 
learns first to know herself and the riches 
of grace to which she ought to aspire: so 
that the knowledge of her own miseries, 
which is the foundation of humility, and 
the knowledge of God, are the first step 
or mansion. In the three following 
mansions the saint explains the states of 
interior conflicts and spiritual dryness 
and desolation with intervals of heavenly 
sweetness in prayer till the soul arrives 
at the prayer of Quiet. In the fourth 
mansion, chap. 3. she teaches that Quiet 
or recollection in which the soul remains 
inactive and without sentiments of God, 
is an illusion, and to be shunned ; for in 
all supernatural prayer the soul is active 
and vigorous, and has lively sentiments 
of God. This remark is a precondemna- 
tion of the fanaticism of the Quietists. 
The fifth mansion she calls the prayer 


* 


of Union, which produces in the soul an 
ardent desire speedily to enjoy God, which 
only his will, that she should still remain 
in this exile, can mitigate. In the sixth 
mansion are explained the grievous inte- 
rior pains, and also the raptures and 
visions which sometimes befall a soul in 
this habitual state. The seventh man- 
sion is a higher degree of the prayer of 
Union, in which a soul (not by an intuitive 
vision, which is the beatitude of heaven, 
but by an intellectual vision with created 
Species or images) receives a kind of dis- 
tinct knowledge of the trinity and other 
high mysteries in a clear light, and with 
a supreme degree of delight and jubila- 
tion. In this state the soul feels no in- 
tervals of interior pains, but enjoys. an 
habitual jubilation and feast, though 
such elevations only happen as the Holy 
Ghost is pleased to favour a soul with 
them in prayer. There is no state in 
which a soul may not forfeit the divine 
grace by falling into sin, nor is the most 
sublime prayer of Union an absolute as- 
surance that a soul is even then in the 
state of grace,.though it be with the 
divine light and favours that attend it, 
a probable or presumptive proof. Saint 
Teresa pretends not that all perfect souls 
arrive at these states of supernatural 
prayer; many more perfect than several 
of them, and severai great saints are cen- 
ducted to God by different paths. Nor 
are all contemplhatives-raised to the prayer 
of Union by passing through these de- 


grees, or in the same order or manner. » 


The books of meditations digested by the 
purgative, the illuminative, and unitive 
ways, cannot be meant as if such an order 
is to be prescribed to the Holy Ghost, 
though the affeetions or will must be first 
purged, and the practical errors of, the 


' understanding banished by the light. of 
| prayer before the soul can be fitted for 


progress in the interior life, or in con- 
templation. It is a most important cau- 
tion that no man apply himself to the 
interior exercises of prayer with the ex- 
pectation or desire of the least extraor- - 
dinary favour; but deeming himself evi- 
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accustom themselves to the familiar use of aspirations, that 
they imagine themselves in spirit conversing with Christ, 
representing his humanity as present with them, whether by 


dently most unworthy of the least, he 
must beg only the necessary virtues of a 
penitent and servant of God. Such de- 
sires expose to certain dangerous illusions, 
and banish not only such favours, but 
what is of greatest importance, all the 
fruits of divine grace. If any one receive 
extraordinary favours, let him never dwell 
upon, or much consider them, but endea- 
vour with the greater fear and ardour 
to improve in his soul true humility, 
patience, compunction, and charity, in 
which alone sanctity consists, and which 
the servants of God best improve by trials. 

Another work of St. Teresa was an ex- 
position On the book of Canticles ; which 
she composed out of obedience to some 


person whose request she thought herself | 


bound to comply with; but a certain 
priest to whom she soon after went to 
confession, without having ever seen it, 
ordered her to burn it, thinking it dan- 
gerous that an illiterate woman should 
write upon so difficult a book of the holy 
scripture. She immediately obeyed. Thus 
this piece is lost, except the seven first 
chapters, which another person had pri- 
vately copied before the original was 
burnt. The part that is preserved, is an 
excellent commenced treatise on divine 
love, and makes the rest exceedingly 
regretted. She says here that the great 
riches of love, and the mysteries couched 
in a single word of this divine book are 
incomprehensible to us: yet our weak 
meditation and humble admiration will 
not displease God, as a great king is not 
offended if he sees a little child pleased 
and surprised with beholding the splen- 
dour of his ornaments andthrone. After 
explaining the false notions of such souls 
as make little account of venial sins, or, 
in a religious state, habitually neglect 
any of those regular constitutions which 
oblige not under any sins, she shows the 
value and sweetness of the true kiss of 
peace, which is the fruit of divine love ; 
for this love, like the manna, has every 
taste a soul can desire, and is a tree which 
by its shade covers the soul, comforts her 
by the drops of its delicious dew, strength- 


| ens and enriches her with the fruits of 


patience and all interior virtues, and 
adorns her with the flowers of good works, 
especially of charity. Every verse she 
applies to the spiritual joy, delight, and 
other effects which the divine spouse 
produces in a soul, especially in the sub- 
lime gifts of prayer, of which she speaks 
in raptures of humility, joy, and holy 
love. This imperfect work is to devout 
souls a great treasure, and the loss of the 
continuation not to be repaired. Bannes 
informs us, in the relation he gave of 
this saint in order to her canonization, 
that when he heard her confessions, for 
a trial of her obedience, he bade her to 
throw her life which she had then written, 
into the fire ; and she had certainly done 
it without the least reply, if he had not 
immediately recalled that order. (See 
Yepez, b. 3. c. 18. p. 155, 156.) The 
meditations of St. Teresa before and after 
communion are full of affective senti- 
ments of humility, fear, love, and other 
virtues. Many sinners by reading these 
meditations have been converted to God, 
and embraced a course of perfect virtue. 

The instructions of St. Teresa, On the 
manner of visiting the monasteries of 
nuns, contain the most excellent maxims 
of prudence and piety for the government 
of religious houses that are any where 
extant; and her short advice or Counsels 
to her nuns are a summary of the best 
rules by which a person who desires per- 
fectly to serve God, vught to regulate his 
conduct, though some are peculiar to a 
religious state. The saint’s song on the 
divine love expresses the most ardent 
desires of a soul deeply wounded with 


divine love, speedily by death to enjoy 


God, each stanza ending with this Spa- 
nish refert, (or verse repeated through- 
out) Que muero porque no muero. “I 
die (of languishing desire) because I do 
not die.” It is Englished by Mr. Wood- 
head. The Latin translation is in rhime ; 
but not comparable to the last excelleat 
French translation given us by Mons. de 
la Monnoye. The letters of St. Teresa 
were published in four small volumes by 
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their side or in their heart. She observes that all religious 
persons are not called to contemplation,®” but all can use 
assiduous prayer with aspirations. It isa maxim, which she 
strongly inculcates, that the most advanced ought not entirely 
to abandon the method of sometimes representing to them- 
selves Christ as man, and considering him as the object of 
their devotions, and this sometimes occupied her soul in her 
highest raptures.©?) The opposite doctrine, that to contem- 
plate the humanity of Christ belongs only to the imperfect, 
and that perfect contemplatives consider only things purely 
spiritual, is an illusion of ‘the false mystics.) Her singular 
devetion to the holy sacrament of the altar appears in her 
works. She used to say, that one communion is enough to 
enrich a soul with all spiritual treasures of grace and virtue, 
if she put no obstacles. To unite ourselves. most frequently 
and most ardently with Christ in the holy eucharist she called 
our greatest means of strength and comfort in our state of 
banishment till we shall be united to him in glory. Her 


(51) Way of Perfection, c. 17.—©2) Her own life, c. 27, &c. Castle of the soul, 
Mans. 6. c. 7.—©5) See Molinos’s condemned prop. in Argentre, Collect. Judic. de 


novis error. t. 3. 


Don Palafox, bishop of Osma; they are 
most of them less interesting than her 
other works, but are a standing proof of 


her eminent virtues, and of her prudence !} 


and great natural parts, especially pene- 
tration poised by an excellent judgment. 
A lively wit and spirit reigns through 
them all, and her natural cheerfulness 
discovers itself on every occasion. See 
particularly ep. 32. upon sending her bro- 
ther a present of a hair shirt, in return 
for an alms to her monastery, and ep. 31. 
upon sending certain devout verses she 
had composed to her religious sisters. 
She gives very useful instructions on 
mental prayer, which she calls the ele- 
ments of prayer, ep. 23, (to F. Gratian,) 
and ep. 8, (to Dr. Velasquez, bishop of 
Osma.) The approbations and commen- 
dations bestowed on her writings are too 
long to be here inserted. Baillet, the 
most reserved of critics on such works, 
was obliged to give his suffrage to these 
as follows : “‘ She discovers in her writings 
the most impenetrable secrets of true 


wisdom in what we call mystical theology, 
of which God has given the key to a very 
small number of favoured servants. This 
may something diminish our surprise 


that ‘a woman without learning should 


have expounded what the greatest doctors 
never attained, because God employs in 
his wonders what instruments he pleases, 


and we may say that the Holy Ghost had 


the principal share in the works of Saint 
Teresa.” It is authentically related, that 
one night whilst she was writing her me- 
ditations, a nun came into her cell, and 
sat by her a good while in great admira- 
tion, beholding her, as it were, in an en- 
raptured state, holding a pen in her hand, 
but often interrupting her writing, laying 
down her pen, and fetching deer sighs; 
her eyes appeared full of fire, and her 
face shone with a bright light, so that 
the nun trembled with awe and respect, 
and went out again without being per- 
ceived by the saint. See her life by 
Villefore. 
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ardour to approach the holy communion, and her joy and 
comfort in presence of the blessed sacrament are not to be~— 
expressed. In her most earnest prayers she conjured 
Almighty God, for the sake of his divine son present on our 
altars, to stem the torrent of vice on earth, and preserve the 
world from those horrible profanations by which his mercy 
is insulted.©) This her devotion sprang from that inflamed 
love of God which all her actions and writings breathe. 
From the same source proceeded her burning zeal for the 
conversion of sinners, whose souls she continually recom- 
mended to the divine mercy with many tears,°® charging her 
religious never to cease from that office of charity, and from | 
praying also for those ministers of God who labour for the sal- 
vation of souls.©? Her grief for the wicked was inexpressible, 
and she was ready to suffer with joy a thousand deaths for one 
soul. She will have the divine love in al! souls to be both 
contemplative and active, yet so that the exterior actions 
proceed from, and be animated by the interior fire; or be 
flowers of this plant, the root of which is the vehement affec- 
tion of Jove reigning in the heart, from which they must draw 
their whole substance without any foweign mixtures: thus a 
preacher ought so entirely to have the divine honour in view 
as not to think even indirectly of pleasing men.“ The first 
among the external actions in which divine love is exercised, 
she every where reckons patience in suffering persecutions 
and trials ; and she says, that he who loves, finds his delight 
in sufferings, and gathers strength from them.% The 
second great exterior employment of love consists in labour- 
ing to extend the kingdom of God _ by advancing the sancti- 
fication of souls, but of our own in the first place. These and 
other exercises of love, and above all things the will of God 
(perfectly to acquiesce in which is our sovereign happiness) 
were the motives which tempered the earnestness of her 
desire immediately to see God in his glory, which yet she 
indulged by the most ardent and amorous sighs, crying out : 


(54) Way of Perfection, c. 4.—(5) See especially Med. 16. and her thoughts or 
conceptions of divine love, or Exp. on the Canticles.—(55) Med. 10, &c.—(57) Way 
of Perfection, c. 1. 3. 35. Med. 10. Castle of the soul, Mans. 7.—®) Conc. of love 
in Cant. c. 7. p. 861.—°9) Ib, p, 863.—(6) Med, 16. 
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“* O death, I know not who can fear thee, since itis by thee 
** that we find life !’’ &c. ©) And, ‘* O life, enemy to my hap- 
‘ piness, when will it be allowed to close thee? I have care 
‘of thee, because God is pleased to preserve thee, and 
‘* thou belongest to him; but be not ungrateful. How is my 
‘banishment prolonged: All time indeed is short to gain 
** eternity.’’ No saint expresses stronger or more lively sen- 
timents of fear of being eternally separated from God ;( but 
these fears she resolved into humble hope in the pure cle- 
mency of God. The operations of the same divine spirit are 
various. Though fear, humility, love, and compunction reign 
in all devout sulle. the Holy Ghost excites in some this, ae 
in others that, virtue in a more sensible manner, and in some 
this, in others that, gift appears more eminent. ® 
St. Teresa fcsing with a desire to promote with her 
whole strength the greater sanctification of her ownsoul and 
that of others, and of labouring to secure by the most perfect 
penance her eternal salvation, concerted a project of esta- 
blishing a reform in her Order. The rule which had been 
drawn up by Albert, patriarch of Jerusalem, was very austere: 
but in process of time several relaxations were introduced, 
and a mitigation of this Order was approved bya bull of 


} 


\ 


(61) Med. 6.—-(©2) Med. 17.——(63) Med. 11. and 14. 


(8) An English poet who frequently 
consecrated his verses to the praises of 
this saint, celebrates the ardour of her 
holy love as follows: 


. Scarce had she learn’d to lisp a name 
Of martyr, yet she thinks it shame 
Life should so long play with that breath, 
Which spent can buy so brave a death. 
She never undertook to know 
What death with love should have to do: 
Nor has she e’er yet understood, 
Why to shew, love she should shed blood. 
Yet though she cannot teli you why, 
She can love, and she can die. 
Scarce has she blood enough to make 
A guilty sword blush for her sake : 
Yet has a heart dares hope to prove, 
How much less strong is death than love, &c. 
Crashaw, whilst yet a Protestant, p. 62. 


The same poet, after he was become a 
Catholic, in another poem on St. Teresa, 
makes this prayer, p. 197. 


O thou undaunted daughter of desires } 
By all thy dow’r of lights and fires. 

By all of God we have in thee, 

Leave nothing of myself in me. 

Let me so read thy life that I 

Unto all life of mine may die. 

Upon reading her works he composed, 
and chose for his motto, the following 
epigram ; 

_ Live, Jesus, live; and let it be 

My life to die for love of thee. 

The sincere piety of Mr. Crashaw after 
his conversion is ingeniously celebrated 
by his friend Mr. Cowley, especially in the 
verses he composed on his death, which 
happened at Loretto, where Mr. Crashaw 
was newly chosen canon. “ Poet and 
Saint!” &c. p. 32. Cowley designed to 
imitate his friends, Woodhead and 
Crashaw, in their happy retreats, but was 
prevented by death. 
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Eugenius IV. in 1431. In the convent of the Incarnation at 
Avila, in which the saint lived, other relaxations were tole- 
rated, especially that of admitting toofrequent visits of secular 
friends at the grate in the parlour or speak-house. St.'Teresa 
one day expressing a great desire of living according to the 
original institute of the Order, her niece Mary d’Ocampe, 
then a pensioner in that house, offered one thousand ducats 
to found a house for such a design, and a secular widow lady 
Guyomar d’Ulloa zealously encouraged the design ; which 
was approved by St. Peter of Alcantara, St. Lewis Bertrand, 

and the bishop of Avila, and the saint was commanded ie 
Christ in several visions and revelations which she recounts 
to undertake the same, with assured promises of success and 
his divine protection. The lady Guyomar procured. the 
licence and approbation of F. Angelo de Salazar, provincial 
of the Carmelites in those parts. No sooner had the project 
taken wind but he was obliged by the clamours which were 
raised against it, to recall] his licence, and a furious storm fell 
upon the saint, through the violent opposition which was- 
made by all her fellow nuns, the nobility, the magistrates, and 
the people. She suffered the most outrageous calumnies 
with perfect calmness of mind and silence, contenting her- 
self with earnestly recommending to God his own work. In 
the mean time, F. Yvagnez, a Dominican, esteemed one of 
the most virtuous and Jearned men of that age, secretly 
encouraged the saint, and assisted madam Guyomar to pursue 
the enterprise, together with madam Jane of Ahumada, a 
married sister of the saint, who began with. her husband to 
build a new convent at Avila, in 1561, but in such a manner 
that the world took it for a house intended for herself and 
her family. Their son Gonzales, a little child, happened to 
be crushed by a wall which fell upon him in raising this 
building, and was carried without giving any signs of ie to 
Teresa, who taking him in her arms, put up her ardent sighs 
to God,.and after some minutes restored him perfectly Sad 
to his mother, as was proved in the process of the saint’s 
canonization.“ The child used afterward often to tell his 


(63) Yepez. b.2..c.5. Acta Canoniz. S.Teresie. Parisiis, 1625, Villefore, Vie 
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aunt, that it was a duty incumbent on her to secure his sal- 
vation by her prayers and instructions, seeing it was owing 
to her that he was not long ago in heaven. After°a most 
virtuous life be died soon after St. Teresa in extraordinary 
sentiments of piety. A great strong wall of this house falling 
in the night as soon as it was finished, many were discou- 
raged; but the saint said it was the effect of the impotent 
rage and jealousy of the devil. ‘The lady Louisa de la Cerda, 
sister to the duke of Medina Celi, being in the deepest afflic- 
tion for the loss of her husband, count Arias Pardo, prevailed 
upon the provincial of the Carmelites to send an order to 
Teresa at Avila, sixty miles from Toledo, to repair to her in 
that city. The saint remained in her house above half a year, 
and promoted exceedingly the spirit and practice of eminent 
virtue, not only with the lady, who had for her the highest 
veneration, but with her whole household and many other 
persons. All this time she abated nothing of her usual 
mortifications and devotions, and her provincial no sooner 
released her from the tie of obedience which he had im- 
posed on her of living in the house of this lady, and left 
it to her choice, either-to go or stay, but she returned to 
her monastery of the Incarnation at Avila. A little be- 
fore she came-back, at the time of the election of a prio- 
ress, several of the nuns were very desirous she should 
be chosen for that office, the very thought of which very 
much afflicted her: and though she was willing readily to 
endure any kind of torment for God, she could not prevail 
with herself to accept of this charge: for, besides the trouble 
in a numerous community, such as this was, and other rea- 
sons, she never loved to be in office, fearing it would greatly 
endanger her conscience. She therefore wrote to the nuns 
who were warmest for having her chosen, earnestly entreating 
them not to be so much her enemies. “Our Lord one day 
when she was thanking him that she was absent during the 
noise of the election, said to her in a vision: ‘‘ Since thou 
“ desirest a cross a heavy one is prepared for thee. Decline 
‘it not, for | will support thee: go courageously and spee- 
‘dily.” Fearing this. cross was the office of prioress, she 
wept bitterly ; but soon after heard that another person was 
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chosen: for which she gave God most sincere thanks, and 
set out for Avila. The same evening that she arrived at Avila 
the pope’s brief for the erection of her new convent was 
brought thither. St. Peter of Alcantara, who happened to 
pass that way, Don Francisco de Salsedo, (a pious gentleman 
with whom St. Peter lodged) and the famous Dr. Daza per- 
suaded the bishop to concur, and the new monastery of Saint 
Joseph was established by his authority, and made subject to 
him, on St. Bartholomew’s day in 1562, the blessed sacrament 
being placed in the church, and the saint’s niece, who had 
given a thousand dueats, and three other novices taking the 
habit. Hereupon a great noise was raised against the saint in 
the town; the prioress of the Incarnation sent for her from 
St. Joseph’s, and the provincial being called, the saint was 
ordered to remain in her old monastery of the Incarnation, 
though they were somewhat pacified when the saint had 
clearly shewn them that she had not taken the least step con- 
trary to her rule, or against the duty of obedience. The go- 
vernor and magistrates would have had the new monastery 
demolished, had not F. Bannes, the learned Dominican, dis-. 
suaded them from so hasty a resolution. Amidst the most 
violent slanders and persecutions the saint remained calm, 
recommending to God his own work, and was comforted by 
our Lord who said to herin a vision: ‘* Dost thou not know 
“ that lam Mighty? What dost thou fear? Be assured the 
“ monastery shall not be dissolved. I will accomplish all I 
<<‘ have promised thee.” In the mean time Don Francis of 
Salsedo and other friends to the new establishment deputed 
a very pious priest named Gonzales de Aranda to go to court 
to solicit in its favour, and at length all things were success- 
fully concluded by a new brief from Rome, by which the 
foundation of the house without rents was confirmed, and 
toward the end of the year 1562 the bishop’ prevailed with 
the provincial to send Teresa to this new convent, whither 
she was followed by four fervent nuns from ‘the old house. 
One of these was chosen prioress ; but the bishop soon after 
obliged Teresa to take upon herself that charge, and her in- 


(64) Her own life, c. 33. 
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comparable prudence in governing others appeared hence- 
forward in her whole conduct. The mortification of the 
will and senses, and the exercise of assiduous prayer were 
made the foundation of her rule: strict inclosure was esta- 
blished with almost perpetual silence. The most austere 
poverty was an essential part of the rule, without any settled 
revenues: the nuns wore habits of coarse serge, and sandals 
instead of shoes, lay on straw, and never ate flesh. St. Teresa 
admitted to the habit several fervent virgins ; but would not 
have above thirteen nuns in this house for fear of dangers 
of relaxations and other inconveniences which are usually 
very great in numerous houses. In nunneries which should 
be founded with revenues, and not to subsist solely on alms, 
she afterward allowed twenty to be received. But this regu- 
lation as to the number is not every where observed in this 
Order. The fervour of these holy nuns was such that the 
- jittle convent of St. Joseph seemed a paradise of angels on 
earth, every one in it studying to copy the spirit of the great 
model before them. The general of the Order, John Baptist 
Rubeo of Ravenna, who usually resided at Rome, coming into 
Spain and to Avila in 1566, was infinitely charmed with the 
conversation and sanctity of the foundress, and with the wise 
regulations of the house, and he gave St. Teresa full authority 
to found other convents upon the same plan. 


(h) The austere rule of the Carmelites 
given by Albert, patriarch of Jerusalem, 
in 1205, according to Lezana, (Annales 
Ord. B. M. V. de Monte Carmelo in four 
vol. fol. Roma, an. 1656) or in 1209, ac- 
cording by F,. Papebroke, approved by 
Innccent IV. in 1248, having been miti- 
gated, it was reformed by Ven. John So- 
reth, the twenty-sixth general, in 1466, 
who died in the odour of sanctity at An- 
gers in 1471. This Order had no houses 
of women till the Ven. John Soreth in- 
stituted them in 1452, establishing four 
convents of Carmelite nuns, of which one 
was founded at Liege, (since removed to 
Huy) and another at Vannes in Britany. 
This latter was built by Frances of Am- 
boise, dutchess of Britany, wife to the 
duke Peter II. After his death she took 
the habit in this nunnery in 1457 ; but, 


for the sake of greater solitude, founded 
a second nunnery of this Order at Coets 
near Nantz, where she died in the odour 
of sanctity, in 1485. The Reformation of 
Mantua of this Order which was set on 
foot in 1413, has about fifty convents in 
Italy. The original of the reformation 
of St. Teresa is dated in 1562, when the | 
constitutions she had drawn up, were ap- 
proved by Pius IV. The perfection and 
discretion of this rule eclipsed all former 
reformations of this Order. The Discal- 
ceated or Barefooted Carmelites who 
profess the Order as reformed by Saint 
Teresa, are divided into two distinct 
bodies, those of Spain which consist of six 


‘provinces, having their own general, and 
being more austere than the rest. The 
‘others have seven. provinces in Italy, 


France, ‘Poland, Germany, and Persia; 
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Out of an ardent zeal for the conversion of sinners she asked 
his leave to establish also some convents of religious men, 
and the general allowed her at first to erect two. St. Teresa 
passed five years’ in her convent of St. Joseph with thirteen 
fervent nuns, whom she discreetly exercised in every sort of 
mortification, obedience, and all religious exercises, being 
herself the first and most diligent not only at prayer, but also 
in spinning, sweeping the house, or working in the kitchen. 
Among these holy virgins many were of high birth; but 
having renounced the world they thought of no distinction 
but that of surpassing each other in humility, penance, and 
affection for one another and for their holy mother: they 
abounded with heavenly consolations, and their whole lives 
were a continued course of penitential exercises, and contem- 
plation ; they never suffered their prayer to be interrupted 
night or day as far as the weakness and frailty of our mortal © 
state would admit. ForSt.'Teresa declared assiduous prayer, 
silence, close retirement, and penance to be the four pillars 
of the spiritual edifice she had raised, and the fundamental 
constitutions of their state. In August 1567, St. Teresa went 
to Medina del Campo, and, having conquered many difficul- 
ties, founded there a second convent. In her history of the 
foundation of this house she gives her spiritual daughters 
excellent advice concerning mental prayer, saying that it 
consists not so much in thinking or forming reflections (of 
which every one is not equally capable) as in loving; in 
resolving to serve God, to suffer for him joyfully, and to do 


their general resides in their convent of 
our Lady of Scala at Rome. The first 
religious men of this Order having been 
hermits who lived under the inspection 
of a superior, it was made a rule among 
the Discalceated Carmelites, that’in eaeh 
province there should be one monastery, 
to which should be annexed a hermitage. 
This monastery is to be built like the 
Chartreuses, but with larger. gardens or 
a forest, in which there ought to be other 
cells, in which the friars may live with 
the leave of the superior, observing the 
hours of monastic duties privately. Only 
twenty are allowed to live at once in the 
hermitage, each for about three weeks ; 


after which they return to their own 
convents. The austerities they practise 
in the hermitages are very great; and 
no one is allowed to study there, or to 
read any books but those of piety and 
devotion, and scarce ever to speak to one 
another. For want of such large hermi- 
tages in France many convents have a 
cell or hermitage in their garden. But, 
in 1660, Lewis XIV. founded for these 
religious men a great hermitage at Lou- 
viers in Normandy near Evreux, the de- 
scription of which is given by Villefore, — 
in his Vies des Peres'du desert d’Occident. 
t. 2. 
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his will; ; and in asking grace for this. Her instructions con- 
cerning obedience are not less important; for it is happy 
pbeiitiiee and perfect resignation that give the inestimable - 
treasure of liberty of spirit, by which a soul desires nothing, 
yet possesses all things; neither fears nor covets the things 
of this world, and is ‘neither disturbed by crosses nor softened 
by pleasures. The countess de la Cerda, whom St. Teresa 
had visited at Toledo, most earnestly desiring to found a 
convent of this Order at her town of Malagon, the saint and 
the countess attended that work. Thence St. Teresa went 
to Valladolid, and there founded another nunnery. She was 
much affected with the virtue and happy death of a young 
nun in this house, and has given an amiable description of 
her perfect humility, meekness, patience, obedience, fervour, 
and perpetual silence and prayer. She never meddled in any 
matter that concerned her not, and therefore she discerned ' 
no defect in any one but in herself. In her last sickness she 
said to her sisters : “* We ought not so much as turn our eyes 
‘‘ but for the love of God, and to do what is acceptable to 
“ him.” Another time she said, ‘* It would be a torment to 
‘‘ her to take satisfaction in any bite that was not God,” (or 
for him.) St. Teresa made her next foundation at Toledo. 
She met here with violent opposition, and great obstacles, 
and had ne more than four or five ducats wily she began the 
edifice. But she said: ‘* Teresa and this money are iideed 
‘“ nothing; but God, Teresa, and these ducats suftice for the 
“ accomplishment of the undertaking.” 

At Toledo a young woman who had gained a fepniiien of 
virtue, petitioned to be admitted to the habit, butadded: “ I 
‘¢ will bring with me my bible.’ ‘* What!’ said the saint, | 
‘* Your bible? Do not come to us. We are poor women 
‘* who know nothing but how to spin, and to do what we are 
‘¢bid.’”’ By that word she discovered in the postulant an 
inclination to vanity, and dangerous curiosity and wrangling ; 
and the extravagancies into which that woman afterward fell, 
justified her discernment and penetration. St. Teresa had 
met with two Carmelite friars at Medina del-Campo, who 
were desirous to embrace her reform, F. Antony of Jesus, 

then prior there, and F. John of the Cross. As soon, therefore, 
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as an opportunity offered itself, she founded a convent for 
religious men at a poor village called Durvelo, in 1568, (of 
which F. Antony was appointed prior) and, in 1569, a second 
for men at Pastrana, both in extreme poverty and austerity, 
especially the latter. After these two foundations St. Teresa 
left to St. John of the Cross the care of all other foundations 
that should be made for the religious men> At Pastrana she 
also established a convent for nuns. Prince Ruy Gomez de 
Sylva, a favourite courtier of Philip Il. who had founded 
these convents at Pastrana, dying, his princess in the sudden 
excess of her grief made her religious profession m this nun- 
nery ; but when this passion abated, claimed many exemp- 
tions, and would still maintain the dignity of princess; so that 
St. Teresa finding she could not be brought to the humility 
of her profession, lest relaxations should be introduced in her 
Order, sent a precept to the nuns to leave that house to her, 
and retire to people a new convent in Segovia. Afterward 
she would not easily admit ladies who had been long accus- 
tomed to rule. When bishop Yepez entreated her once to 
admit to the habit a certain postulant, who was a lady of the 
first quality, advanced in years, and very rich both in money 
and vassalages, she would never hear of it, saying, that great 
Jadies who have been long accustomed to have their own will, 
seldom sufficiently learn humility, obedience, and simplicity, 
without which they are more likely to overturn than to sup- 
port areligious Order.“ In 1570 St. Teresa founded a con- 
vent at Salamanca, and another at Alva. Pope Pius V. ap- 
pointed apostolic visitors to enquire into relaxations in reli- 
gious Orders, that they might be reformed. Dr. Peter Fer- 
nandez, a Dominican friar famous for his virtue and learning, 
was nominated visitor of the Carmelites in that part of Spain, 
and in the discharge of his office, coming to Avila, he found 
great fault in the monastery of the Incarnation, in which were 
fourscore nuns, that inclosure and solitude were not better 
observed. ‘To remedy these disorders he sent for St. Teresa 
who had formerly consulted him in her doubts, and com- 
manded her to take upon her the charge of prioress. It was 
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a double affliction to the saint to be separated from her own 
dear daughters, and to be placed at the head of a house which 
-opposed her reform with jealousy and warmth. The nuns 
also refused to obey her. She told them that she came not 
to command or instruct, but to serve and be instructed by the 
last amongst them. It was her custom to gain the hearts first 
before she laid her commands; and having by sweetness and 
humility won the affections of this whole community, she 
easily re-established discipline, shut up the parlours, and 
excluded the frequent visits of seculars. At the end of the 
three years of her superiority, the nuns much desired to 
detain her, but she was appointed prioress of her reformed 
convent of St. Joseph in the same town. The provincial 
ejected St. John of the Cross and other fathers whom Saint 
Teresa had appointed confessors to the house of the Incar- 
nation, and involved her in the persecution he raised against 
them. She, however, continued to settle new foundations at 
Segovia, Veas, Seville, Caravaca, Villa-Nuova, Palencia, 
Granada, Soria, (in the diocess of Osma) and Burgos. The 
mitigated Carmelites complained loudly of the great number 
of foundations which she made, fearing lest in the end they 
themselves should be subjected to her severe rule. The ge- 
neral who had favoured her was compelled to order her not to 
found any more convents. There was among the Barefooted 
Carmelites a man of great reputation called F. Gratian, who 
was son to one who had been principal secretary of state to 
Charles V. and Philip II. As he had been very active in 
propagating the reform, the mitigated Carmelites proceeded 
so far as to pronounce a sentence of deposition against him. 
St. Teresa felt most severely the persecutions which Saint 
John of the Cross, F.Gratian, and others suffered: yet bore 
every thing with admirable patience and resignation, and 
wrote to the general with perfect submission and wonderful 
tranquillity and cheerfulness of mind. Bishop Yepez, who 
was at that time her spiritual director, was amazed at her 
constant joy, courage, meekness, and invincible greatness of 
soul under all manner of afflictions, and the most atrocious 
slanders with which even her chastity was attacked. In the 
mean time, she did all the good offices in her power to every 
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one of them that persecuted her, always spoke well of them, 
and would never hear the least sinister construction put upon 
any of their actions. She felt only the sufferings of others, 
being entirely insensible to her own. When FF. Gratian, 
Marian, and the rest gave up all for lost, she assured them : 
‘© We shall suffer, but the Order will stand.” The only an- 
swer she made to calumnies which were whispered against 
her, was: ‘“‘ If they thoroughly knew me, they would say 
** much worse things of me.’. Shetold her persecuted friends, 
that nothing seemed to her a surer mark of the divine mercy 
toward them, and that notbing is more advantageous or ne- 
cessary than to suffer, that we may learn better to know both 
God and ourselves, and be assisted more perfectly to extir- 
pate pride and. the love of the world out of our hearts. ‘<I 
‘* return God a thousand thanks,” said she, writing to a friar 
of her Order, ‘* and you ought also to ‘hark him on my ac- 
‘© count. What greater Glentaee can we enjoy than to suffer 
“ for so good a ‘God! The cross is the secure and beaten 
“road to lead our souls to him. Let us then love and em- 
“ brace it. Wo to our reform, and wo to every one of us, if 
** crosses fail us.” After recommending her undertaking 
with many tears to God for the honour of his divine name, 
she wrote to the king, imploring his protection: and his 
majesty, upon the information of certain Dominican friars of 
great reputation, warmly espoused her cause, and that of her 
establishments; and an order was obtained at Rome to 
exempt the Reformed from the jurisdiction of the mitigated 
Carmelites, so that each should have their own provincials. 
This expedient satisfied both parties, and put an end to these 
troubles in 1577. 

Though the wonderful success of this saintiin. her enter- 
prises Bdevtaben for the divine honour, was owing to the 
blessing of God, and to the divine light and assistance which 
she drew down upon her actions by the spirit of holy prayer, 
the great channel of grace, she was certainly a person endowed 
with great natural talents. The most amiable sweetness and 
-meekness of her temper, the affectionate tenderness of her 
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heart, and the liveliness of her wit-and imagination, poised 
with an uncommon maturity of judgment, gained her always, 
in the first part of her life, the particular love and esteem 
of all her acquaintance. Bishop Yepez assures us, that her 
deportment in the latter part of her life was not less agree- 
able than it was edifying; and thai the gravity, modesty, and 
discretion of her words and carriage had such a dignity and 
gracefulness, and such charms, that even her looks composed 
the hearts, and regulated the manners of those who conversed 
with ber. He adds, that her prudence and address were 
admirable. Such was her love of simplicity, truth, and sin- 
cerity, that if she heard any nun repeat something they had 
heard with ever so trifling an alteration ina single word, she 
-Yreprimanded them with extreme severity; and often said, 
that a person could never arrive at perfection who was-notia _ 
scrupulous lover of candour and truth. This appeared in-all 
her dealings, and-she would have rather suffered the most 
important affairs to miscarry, than to have said any word in 
which there could be the least shadow or danger of a_lie or 
equivocation.“” She used to say, that our Lord is a great 
jover of humility because he is the great lover of truth, and 
humility is a certain truth, by which we know how little we 
are, and that we have no good of ourselves. For true humi- 
‘lity takes not from us the knowledge of God’s gifts which we 
have received ; but it teaches us to acknowledge that we no 
way deserved them, and to admire and thank the divine 
goodness so much the more as we more perfectly see our 
own baseness and unworthiness, and the infidelities and in- 
gratitude with which we repay the divine graces. The won- 
derful confidence in God, and constancy and firmness of soul 
which ‘she shewed under all difficulties and dangers, arose 
from her distrust in herself, and in all creatures, and her 
‘placing her whole strength in God alone. To have neglected 
the means of human industry and prudence, would have been 
‘to have tempted God, who will have us employ them, though 
“we expect the whole issue from him who is pleased to make 
‘use of these, or perhaps other instruments if he rejects these : 
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but St. Teresa had recourse to the succours of the world so 
as to place no part of her confidence in them, and she says of 
them: “I perceive clearly they are all no better than so 
‘* many twigs of dried rosemary, and that there is no leaning 
*‘ upon them* for upon the least weight of contradiction 
** pressing upon them, they” are eis broken. I have 
*‘ learned this by experience, that the true remedy against 
‘* our falling is to lean on the cross, and to trust in him who 
“* was Pion to it. (68) As one unworthy of all heavenly 
consolation, she never durst ask any comfort of God, whether 
she suffered the most painful aridities, or abounded with 
spiritual favours, a conduct of which’ Dr. Avila and other 
experienced directors exceedingly approved, regarding it as 
a mark that her visions and raptures were not illusions. 
Humiliations and sufferings she looked gpon as her due and 
her advantage. ‘ When I am in prayer,” said she,“ * T 
** cannot, ey Ishould endeavour it, ask of our Teed, nor 
‘“ desire rest, because I see that he lived altogether in Labonte: 
*“ which I Geen him to give ae likewise, bestowing on me 
** first grace to sustain hoa 
St. Teresa lived to see sixteen nunneries of he Reformed 
Order founded, and fourteen convents of Carmelite friars. 
One of these latter was founded by a famous lady called Ca- 
tharine de Cardona, who:had led an. eremitical life in a cave 
ina desert eight years, when she built this friary, near her 
hermitage in the diocess of Cuénza. She was of the family of 
the dukes of Cardona; had been governess to Don Carlos 
and Don John of Austria,, and was much caressed at court. 
In the world she had been much given to the practice. of 
penitential severities; but the austerities with which she 
treated-her body after she had retired into the desert seemed 
to exceed the ordinary strength of her sex. St. Teresa who 
corresponded with her, very much, commends her piety and 
virtue. This lady died in her cave in 1577, five years after 
she had. built the friary, which she called Our Lady of Succour. 
St. Teresa was returning from founding a convent at Burgos 
,to Avila, where she was DriOnsss, when she was sent for by 
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the dutchess of Alva. She was at that time very ill of her 
usual distemper of a palsy and frequent violent vomitings. 
Yet when she arrived at Alva, on the twentieth of Septem- 
ber, she conversed with the dutchess several hours; then 
went to her convent in the town, understanding that our 
Lord called her to himself. Ou the thirtieth of that month 
she was seized with a bloody-flux, and after communicating 
at mass, took to her bed, and never rose out of it any more. 
The dutchess visited her every day, and would needs serve 
her with her own hands. Sister Anne of St. Bartholomew, 
the saint’s individual companion, never left her. On the 
first of October, having passed almost the whole night in 
prayer, she made her confession to F. Antony of Jesus. He 
afterward, in the presence of the nuns, entreated her to pray 
that God would not yet take her from them. She answered, 
she was no way needful to them, nor useful in the world. 
She gave every day many wholesome instructions to her nuns 
with greater energy and tenderness than usual. She besought 
them for the.love of God to observe their rules and consti- 
tutions with the utmost diligence, and not to consider the 
bad example such a sinner had given them, but to forgive 


~ 


(i) The venerable Anne of St. Bartho- 
lomew, when very young, was one of the 
first who took the habit in St. Teresa's 
reformed convent of St. Joseph at Avila, 
in Old Castile, of which city she was a 
mative. Her soul being raised by the 
sublime views of holy faith above all tem- 
poral things, in this solitude she lived in 
God, disentangled from all that is not 
God, for whom alone she was created : and 
by the same occupation of divine contem- 
plation, in which God himself is occupied 
to all eternity, she endeavoured to form 
in herself his perfect image, and to trace 
. in herself the lineaments of all virtues of 
which he is the infinitely perfect model 
and original. Her eminent spirit of hu- 
mility and prayer endeared her to Saint 
Teresa in a particular manner. After 
that saint had expired in her arms in 
1582, she was sent into France with Anne 
of Jesus, and was appointed by the vene- 
rable Peter Berulle, afterward cardinal, 
prioress of the first nunnery of her Order 


founded at Pontoise, and soon after of 
that founded in Paris. Being called into 
Flanders by the princes Albert and Isa- 
bel, she laid the foundation of a nunnery 
at Antwerp in 1611, where she died, in 
the odour of sanctity on the seventh of 
June, in the year 1626, the sixty-seventh 
of ‘her religious profession, and seventy- 
sixth of her age. Several miracles as- 
cribed to her after her death were ap- 
ptoved by John Malderus, bishop of Ant- 
werp. Others, more modern, by an order 
of the holy see, were examined by the late 
bishop of Ghent, and the process sent to 
Rome. By the order of superiors, she 
wrote her own life, which was printed at 
Antwerp in 1646: and again, together 
with her life compiled by another hand, 
and an account of many miracles, at 
Brussels, in 1708, in 8vo. 

On Ven. Anne of Jesus, see Vida de 
Anna de Jesus, por Manrique. Brussella, 
1652. folio. — 
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her. The holy viaticum being brought into her chamber on 
the third of October in the evening, she sprung up in her 
bed, though exceeding weak, and among other fervent eja- 
_ culations, said: ‘* O my Lord, and my spouse, the desired 
‘‘ hour is now come. It is now time for me to depart hence. 
‘““Thy will be done. The hour is at last come, wherein 
‘< T shall pass out of this exile, and my soul shall enjoy in thy 
‘* company what it hath so earnestly Jonged for.’’ At nine 
o'clock the same evening she desired and received extreme- 
unction. F. Antony asked her if she would not be buried in 
her own convent at Avila ? To which she answered: ‘* Have 
‘*T any thing mine in this world? Or will they not afford 
‘* me here a little earth ?’”’ She recited often certain verses 
of the Miserere psalm, especially those words: 4 contrite 
and humble heart, O God, thou ‘wilt not despise. This she re- 
peated till her speech failed her. After this. she remained 
fourteen hours, as it were, in a trance, holding a crucifix fast 
in her hand; and calmly expired at nine o’clock in the 
evening on the fourth of October 1582, the next day (by 
the reformation of the calendar“ made that year by cutting 


(kK) The word Calendar is derived from 
Calendez, and this from the obsolete Latin 
verb Calare, borrowed from the Greek 
xadrev, to call. The application of this 
word relates to a custom in ancient Rome 
on the day of the calends, when the 
people were assembled in the capitol every 
new moon, and one of the inferior priests 
called over as many days as were between 
that and the nones.- Thus the first day 
of the month began to be known by 
Calendz. They were .remarkable for 
the expiration of debts, and the com- 
mencement of contracts; and hence the 
name Calendar was ever to the publi- 
eations which notified the distribution 
of time, its seasons, fairs, and solemn 
days. This term still obtains, though 
our reckoning by the calende be no 
longer in use. However the necessity of 
something equivalent to a calendar has 
always been experienced. There are 
none of the events or businesses of life 
either past or to come, that do not need, 
in a great measure, stated periods for re- 
gular recourse: but it is one thing to be 


convinced of the necessity of a calendar, 
and another to furnish such as may fully 
answer the end. How many ages, how 
many observations and calculations were 
wanting to arrive at the present regue 
lation? which, after all, is not absolutely 
perfect. However the ingenious and 
painful researches of the learned have 
reached a nearness of perfection, which 
would be yet unknown but for the la- 
bours of antiquity, which happily paid 
more attention to a matter of this im- 
portance than generally modern manners 
seem fond of. Indeed, without a calendar, 
ancient history at this period would be 
embroiled in impenetrable confusion. 
tRome received its calendar from Ro- 

mulus and Numa; but this calendar was 
very defective. Julius Casar reformed 
it, but he did not give it that degree of 
exactness which might render another 
reformation unnecessary. ‘The error that 
remained by his calculation so increased 
by degrees, that in 1582, a surplus of ten 
days was at once struck off, which hap- 
pened the very night St. Teresa died. 
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off those ten days) being reckoned the fifteenth, the day 


which was afterward sled for her festival. 


She lived 


sixty-seven years, six months, and seven days, of which she 


This mistake proceeded from an over- 
sight in the astronomer Sosigenes, whom 
Cesar had consulted. He laid down for 
the basis of his calculation, that the sun 
was three hundred and sixty-five days and 
six hours performing its course through 
the ecliptic; whereas the astronomers of 
the sixteenth century have discovered 
that this revolution is performed in three 
hundred and sixty-five days, five hours, 
and forty-niné minutes. Consequently 
he supposed the year to be eleven minutes 
longer than it really is; which, every 
Gained and thirty-four years, increases 
the error to the length of a day; inso- 
much, that from the council of Nice in 
325, till the reformation of the calendar 
in 1582, ten days too many crept into 
the Ephemeris; thus the vernal equinox, 
which, in 325, was fixed on the twenty- 
first of March, in the year 1582, hap- 
pened. on the eleventh, though the ca- 
lendar always fixed it on the twenty-first. 

This difference increasing from age to 
age, the seasons at length would be so 
erroneously indicated by the calendar, 
that we might imagine ourselvesin spring, 
when the sun had already gone through 
all the signs. Blondel, who in the last 
century published a valuable work on 
the calendar, ingeniously remarks: “The 
prayers, then, which the church hath 
judiciously ordered in correspondence to 
the seasons would become utterly absurd: 
how ridiculous to pray that God would 
graciously moderate the raging heats of 
the sun, at atime that the earth were’ 
covered with snow ; or to petition for 
~ yain to help the growth of corn already 
reaped and stored in our granaries ! ” 
This érror was one of the principal mo- 
tives which induced pope Gregory XIIL 
to reform the calendar. It was caused, 
as has been remarked, on account of the 


days of the year having crept forward in’ | 


regard of the equinoxes and _ solstices, 
and consequently of the seasons. But 
of all the faults of the calendar, this 
seemed the easiest to correct. It was 
in effect only bringing back the vernal 
equinox to the twenty-first of March, 


left out in every four hundred years ; 


as it had been in 325, by counting it the 
twenty-first day of the month, which in 
the old-calendar was reckoned but the 
eleventh. The pope might have waited 
for March 1583, to make this suppression; 
but he chose to do it in the month of 
October preceding, on the day after the 


‘feast of St. Francis, finding there were 


fewer feasts from this day to the fifteenth, 
than in the other months. 

To obviate this error in future, he in- 
stituted a new form of years, called the 
Gregorian, in which three leap-days are 
by 

hich the excess of eleven minutes yearly 
accumulating, making one day in one 
hundred.and thirty-four years, was regu- 
lated thus; that after the year 1600, 
every hundredth year (which in the Ju- 
lian form would be leap-year or bissex- 
tile) be reckoned common years only of 
three hundred and-sixty-five days, ex~- 
cept the four hundredth to be of three 
hundred and sixty-six days; so that the 
years 1760, 1800, and 1900 be com- 
mon; the year 2000 bissextile: but 
2100 common, and so in course. By 
this regulation the vernal equinoxes are 
fixed (almost) for ever to the twentieth 
or twenty-first of March. The me- 
thod so simple, and even so accurate, 
that a difference of one day could not 
happen in less than twenty-six thousand 
eight hundred years. The suppression 
of a day, renewed each of the three first 
hundred years; is called the Solar Equa- 
tion. a. 2 

The ancient manner of counting days 
is called the Old Style; and that intro- 
ducéd by pope Gregory XIII. the New 
Style. The Catholic states adopted it 
almost as soon as it was in use at Rome; 


and by degrees it became general in the 
Protestant’ countries. 


- Russia still uses 
the old style, so that their year begins 
eleven days later than ours. But to con- 
form the Russian’ dates to those of the 
other European nations, they are ex- 
pressed like fractions, whose numerators 


| point out the day of the month according 


to the Gregorian calendar, and denomi- 


“ 
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passed forty-seven. in a. religious state, and the latter twenty 


in the observance of her reformed rule. 


Her body was 


honourably buried at Alva; but three years after, by a decree 


(72) Ribera, 1. 3.c. 15. Yepez, }. 2. ¢. 38. p. 471. 


nators the day of the same or foregoing 
month, according to the ancient calendar. 
For example, these fractions, 7? March, 
signify au event to have happened in 
Russia the eleventh of March; to signify 
an event which happened the twenty-first 
of December 1774, is written thus, 


1 January 1775. 


21 December 1774. 


Some time after the use of cyphers. 


became common in Europe, they were 
adepted to mark the days of the month; 
till then the Roman manner had been 
followed, which divided each month into 
three principal epochs; viz. Calends, 
Nones, and Ides. The calends always 
corresponded to the first day of the 
month, the nones to the fifth or seventh, 


and the ides being always eight days 


after the nones, fell consequently on the 
thirteenth or fifteenth of the month. The 
months in which the nones fell on the 
seventh were four, Mareh, May, July, 
and October. Every month had eight 
ides ; March, May, July, and October 
had six nones, and the rest only four 
each month. These parts of the Julian 
months are reckoned backward,so that the 
ealends being the first day of the month, 
and supposing it to have four nones, the 
fifth day of the month will be called 


None, 7. e. Nones, or Primus Nonarum,, 


the second day is called Quartus, the third 
Tertius, and the fourth Pridie Nonas, 7. e. 
the Eve of the Nones. In like manner 
the thirteenth day will be the Idus, and 
sixth, VIII Idus, the seventh, VII Idus, 
&c. After the idus of any month, the 
following days are numbered backwards 
from the calends of the next month, so 


that the fourteenth of January (for in-. 


stanee) is called XIX Calendas Februarii; 
_ the fifteenth, XVIII Calendas Februarii, 
and so on, decreasing in order till the last 
day of the month, which is called Pridie 
Calendas Februarii. This ancient man- 
ner of reckoning the days is still retained 


in the Roman Datary; and, in general, in 
Latin: inscriptions, or any work written 
in the Latin tongue. Hence we have 
the term Bissextile, (which we call Leap- 
year) a'year consisting of three. hundred 
and sixty-six days: the day also which is 
this year‘added is called Bissextile, from 
its being inserted by the Romans next 
after the sixth of the calends of March, 
which was to he reckoned twice, and was 
distinguished by Bis sexto Calendas Mar- 
tii, agreeing with our twenty-fifth of 
February. 

Hence proceeds the interruption every 
fourth year in the cycle of the dominical 
letters. Every revolution of a fixed time, | 
after which things return to the same 
order as before, is ealled a Cycle: and 
the seven first letters of the alphabet 
are called Dominical, because their chief 
use isto mark each Sunday or Lord’s- day, 
Dies Domini, so called in memory. of the 
resurrection of our Saviour. 

When the church adopted the Roman 
calendar, instead of their Nundinal Let- 
ters, by which the Roman markets or 
fairs were kept, many alterations were 
necessary relative to its own customs, 
Among others, the division of weeks, 
marking each day by one of the seven 
letters, that which marked the Sundays 
during the year was called the Dominical 
Letter. By this arrangement the letter 
A, is invariably placed against the first 


‘of January; B, against the second of 
‘January; and so on to the seventh, G, 


which is placed against the seventh of 
January; after which the Letter A, is 
placed against the eighth, &c. to the end 
of the year. But the Sunday letter 
changes every year, once in every com- 
mon year, and in every fourth or leap- 
year, twice. And the reason is, first, 


‘because the common yeardoes not con- 


sist of exact weeks, having a day over, 
that is, fifty-two weeks and one day. So 
that as the year begins with A, set before 


new-year’s day; so it ends with A, set 
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of the provincial chapter of the Order, secretly taken up, 


and removed to Avila, i in 1585. 


The duke of Alva resenting 


this translation, obtained an order at Rome that. the relicks 


before the last day, December thirty-first. 
And the year again beginning with A, 
there will be A A, falling together, De- 
cember thirty-first, and January first ; so 
if the former happen to be Sunday, the 
other of course must stand for Monday ; 
then reckoning forward Sunday must fall 
on G, which will be the dominical let- 
ter that ensuing year. Thus the odd day 
shifts back the dominical letter every 
year in retrograde order. And this revo- 
lution would be terminated in seven 
years ; but, secondly, there comes in an- 
other ‘edd ‘day every fourth year, being 
leap-year: and in that year there are 
consequently two interruptions, the Sun- 
day letter being changed twice: once at 
the beginning of the year, and the second 


time toward the latter end of February, 


by the interposition of the bissextile or 
itercalary day, which is placed next after 
the twenty-fourth of February ; ‘and con- 
sequently leap-years have two dominical 
letters ; the first serves till the twenty- 
fourth of February, the second the re- 
mainder of the year. By this interruption 
each letter must be in its turn changed, 
and consequently a revolution of four 
times seven, (%. e. twenty-eight years) 
brings the dominical letters to their first 
order. This cycle is called, from Sunday, 
the Solar Cycle. This cycle in strict- 
ness belongs only to the ancient Julian 
calendar ; for the solar equation in the 


new style requiring the snppression of” 


the bissextile three times every four bhun- 
dred years, there must then result an 
unavoidable derangement in the domi- 
nical letters. This however does not 
hinder, that this cycle be marked as 
usual in the Liturgy and Ephemeris, 
under the necessary corrections in the 
tables of the dominical letters. 

The error which crept into the ancient 
calendar, through the inaccurate calcu- 
tion of the length of the year, was not 
the most difficult to be corrected. The 
faultiness of the lunar cycle offered dif- 
ficulties vastly greater. But a minute 
detail of these, to shew the value we 
ought to set on the labours which ad- 


justed them, would be too much in this 
place. The Lunar Cycle is a revolution 
of nineteen years, in which time the new 
moons return tothe same days they were 
on before, and in the same order. About 
four hundred and thirty-nine years be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour, there was 
at Athens a famous astronomer named 
Meton, who, in comparing the ancient 
observations with those of his own time, 
thought he discovered thatthe new moons 
regularly appeared the same day, and in 
the same part of the heavens every nine- 
teen years. The prediction of eclipses 
became by this diseovery quite easy, 
which rendered it very interesting; and 
was written at Athens in letters of gold, 
whence it was called the Golden Number. 
Although, since the reformation of the 
calendar, these numbers have’ no real 
utility, they are still retained according 
to the old custom in almanacks, and 
other works of the like kind. 

Let us now see what influence the lu- 
nar cycle can have in the calendar. It 
was ordered by the old law to celebrate 
the Passover the very day of the full moon 
of the vernal equinox. The synagogue 
constantly observed this precept; and 
the first converted Jews conformed to the 
same observance. Consequently the 
Christians celebrated their Easter when 
the Jews ate their Paschal Lamb, on 
whatever day of the week fell the full 
moon. But as their object was very dif- 
ferent, so the generality of the Christians 
put off the celebration of Easter to the 
Sunday following. However, in either 
case, a sure rule was needful to know the 
variations of the Paschal full moons ; but 
the research was intricate; and, in the 
first ages, the church was much dis- 
turbed. But when it began to rest in 
security under the emperor Constantine, 
after mature discussion it was decreed in 
the council of Nice ; Ist, That the feast of 
Easter should be always celebrated on 
Sunday. 2dly, That this Sunday should _ 
always be that which immediately fol- 
lowed the fourteenth day of the moon of 
the first month ; but if this fourteenth 
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should be restored to Alva, which was done jn 1586, the body. 
being always found entire, of the same colour, and the joints 
flexible. There it remains incorrupt to this day. St. Teresa 


day fell on Sunday, the feast of Easter 
was put off till the Sunday following, to 
avoid celebrating it the same day with 
theJews. 3dly, That the month counted 
first by the council, was that on which 
the fourteenth day of the moon either 
. exactly corresponded with the vernal 
equinox, or the very next after the equi- 
nox. There remained therefore no more 
than to know invariably the day of the 
vernal equinox, and that of the Paschal 
full moon; but this belonged to astrono- 
mers. Those of Alexandria being then 
in the first repute, were consulted. They 
answered that the equinox in that age 
happened on the twenty-first of March ; 
it was therefore decided that this equi- 
nox should be always fixed on the twenty- 
first of that month. As to the day of the 
Paschal full moon, they declared that this 
day might vary from tbe twenty-first of 
March to the eighteenth of April inclu- 
sively. For, in reckoning fourteen days, 
beginning with the eighth of March, the 
fourteenth would answer to the twenty- 
first, the very day of the equinox ; then 
if this day were Saturday, the day after 
would be Easter Sunday, the earliest that 
can possibly happen ; for if Sunday were 
the twenty-first, Easter day would be re- 
moved to the Sunday following. But if 
the preceding new moon should fall on 
the seventh of March, it would then be 
full moon the twentieth, and _ conse- 
quently before the equinox. The Pas- 
chal moon would then be the following, 
and must fall on the fifth of April; be- 
cause the preceding lunar month having 
no more than twenty-nine days, and com- 
mencing the seventh of March, it must 
end the fourth of April. Thus the eigh- 
teenth of April would be in this case the 
fourteenth day of the Paschal moon, and 
as this might fall on Sunday, it is evi- 
dent that then Easter could not be cele- 
brated till the Sunday following, that 
is, the twenty-fifth of April; the latest 
date possible for the celebration of that 
feast. 

Those astronomers not knowing the 
exact Jength of the year, nor the error in 


the lunar cycle, which was found after- 


-ward by the best observations to be an 


hour and a half too slow; this error, 
though it seems little, yet at the end of 
twelve ages it made a difference of four 
days between the astronomical new moons 
and those of the calendar. 


The first effect of this difference was — 


often to put back the celebration of 
Easter an entire month; the second was 
to authorize the ridiculous practice of 
marking the new moons many days after 
their appearance. This error was too 
gross to escape notice, and though many 
attempts were made to remedy it, it 
could not be abolished till Gregory XIII. 
happily executed the reformation of the 
calendar, which the council of Trent had 
so earnestly recommended to the seve- 
reign pontiff. 

He consulted the learned of his time ; 
invited many of them to Rome, and in- 
trusted the revisal of their labours to 
Ciaconius, a priest of Toledo, and Clavius, 
a Jesuit,, both eminent in astronomy 3 
among the works of the latter is found a 
large treatise on the calendar, wherein 
he relates all the corrections made in it. 

Tbe most important was that of the 
suppression of the lunar cycle, and sub- 
stituting one much more commodious, 
called the Cycle of Epacts. It was in- 
vented by the famous Lilius, known in 
the history of the calendar under the 


name of Aloysius Lilius or Lewis Lilio. 


He was a physician, and very eminent in 
the sciences necessary for this invention. 
This cycle is a succession of numbers 
from one to thirty, so disposed in each 
month of the year, that they perpetually 
give the new moons, as may be seen in 
the following exposition ; hence the Gre- 
gorian calendar obtained the epitbet 
perpetual. 

To understand these successions, let us 
see how they are found. By the Epact 
is meant, the number of days which the 
lunar year differs from the solar corres- 
ponding to it. But to make this defi- 
nition more intelligible, it must be ob- 
served, that years are of two kinds: those 
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was canonized by Gregory XV. in 1621. The history of 
many miracles wrought by her relicks and intercession may 
be seen. in Yepez,“” and in the acts of her canonization. 


\ 


-which the course of the sun regulates, by 
its return to the same point of the firma- 


ment, are called Solar years, or Civil] 


years with us, and ordinarily consist of 
three hundred and sixty-five days, di- 
vided into twelve months; and those 
called Junar years because regulated by 
the course of the moon. The lunar year 
consists of twelve lunations or lunar 
months. Now a lunar month is the 
interval between: one new moon and the 
next. This interval was computed by 
the ancient astronomers to be twenty- 
nine days and a half; but to avoid the 
embarrassment of this fraction of a day, 
it was agreed that the lunar months 
should consist alternately of thirty and 
twenty-nine days, calling. the former 
Full, the latter Cave or Hollow months. 
Now six full and six hollow months make 
only three hundred and fifty-four days, 
consequently the lunar year is eleven 
days shorter than the common solar year. 
Therefore, if a lunar year begins the first 
of January it will end the twentieth of 
December. Thus the second common 
‘solar year will only commence when the 
second lunar year is already advanced 
eleven days. This second lunar year 
then will have eleven for epact. The two 
Inminaries. proceeding regularly in their 
course, it is evident that at the end of 
the thitd solar year the moon will be 
twenty-two days before the sun ; twenty- 
two then will be the epact of the third 
year. At the end of the third year the 
moon will be advanced thirty-three days, 
which makes a lunation of thirty days to 
be added to the thirty-six luvar months 
already passed, in order to rank with the 
thirty-six correspondent solar months. 
The three days over are the epact of the 
fourth year. In general, the age of the 
moon at the first of January, is always 
the epact of the néw year. 

The intercalation of the thirteenth 
moon was introduced ameng the Greeks, 
‘with the cycle of nineteen years. These 
“intercalations they called Embolisms ; 


(71) Yepez, 1. 4. 


and the years. of. thirteen lunations Em- 
bolismic. 

These things being premised, we come 
to the investigation of the cycle of 
epacts: Suppose that.the first of January, 
of the first year of a lunar. cycle be the 
day of new moon, the moon then this 
year will have no age, consequently the 
current epact will be @ 0, or cipher ; 
that of the following year will be eleven, 
i. e. the thirteenth moon will be eleven 
days old at the commencement of the 
thirteenth solar month. This being an 
odd moon should have thirty days, ac- 
cording to the alternate order of full and 
hollow months, (for it was agreed to 
make the odd lunations to consist of 


thirty days each,) nineteen days more 


were then wanting to complete the thir- 
teenth moon, and consequently the four: 
teenth cannot commence sooner than the 
twentieth of January. Thus the epact 
eleven must directly answer to the twen- 
tieth day; and successively answer to all 
the other days of new moon in the same 
year ; but the fourteenth lunation con- 
sisting only of twenty-nine days, the 
fifteenth must consequently begin the 
eighteenth of February ; and it is oppo- 
site to this that Lilius placed the epact 
eleven. Then he reckoned thirty days 
for the fifteenth lunation (and thirty-one 
in leap years 5n account of the interca- 


dated day in February ;) and he found 


that the sixteenth moon commenced the 
twentieth of March. He there placed the 
current epact, and so on to the end. of 
the second year of the cycle. 

The third having for epact twenty- 
two, te. the twenty-fifth moon being 
twenty-two days advanced at the first of 
January the third year, the twenty-sixth 
moon must begin the ninth of January. 
So, Lilius placed opposite this day the 
epact twenty-two, which he afterward 
carried to the seventh of February, the 
ninth of March, &c. 

By this disposition the thirty numbers 
designed to stand for all epacts possible 
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St. Teresa having tasted so plentifully the sweetness of 
divine love, earnestly exhorts all others by penance and holy 


prayer to aspire to the same. 


She cries out :“” ** O admi- 


(72) Her own life, c, 26. 


were arranged in a retrograde order ; so 
that the number thirty answered to the 
first of January, and the number twenty- 
nine, twenty-eight, twenty-seven, twenty 
six, &c. to one, answered respectively to 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, &c. to the 


thirtieth of thesame month. After which 


a new reckoning began, always following 
the same order. But as twelve times 
thirty make three hundred and sixty, 
Lilius imagined, that to reduce these 
three hundred and sixty epacts to three 
hundred and fifty-four, being the number 
of days iv the lunar year ; it would suf- 
fice to double six epacts. This reduction 
ought to have two conditions ; the first, 
that all the even months (being hollow) 
should consist of twenty-nine days only ; 
the second, that in conformsty to the 
ancient custom, all the Paschal moons 
should consist also of twenty-nine days 
only. To accomplish the first condition, 
he doubled an epact each even month, 
such as February, April, &c. and by this 
means reduced the epacts to three hun- 
dred and fifty-four: to accomplish the 
second condition, it Was necessary tb re- 
unite two epacts under one of the twen- 
ty-nine days, comprised under the two 
limits of the Paschal moons ; these limits 
are the eighth of March 4nd the fifth of 


April, inclusively. This re-union he was. 


obliged to effect not only under oné of 
‘these twenty-nine days, but also in the 
month of April: this could only be done 
the first five days of this month; he 
chose the fifth ; and as epact twenty-five 
corresponded to this day, he joined to it 
the following epact twenty-four. He 
did the same in the other even months ; 
and this is the reason we see in them 
the two epacts joited. With this pre- 
caution and some others which equally 
denote Lilius’s singular foresight, the new 
calendar is brought to that perfection, 
“which precludes any essential error. 

We shall conclude this note with some 
definitions relative to the subject treated 


€ 


of therein. There are two principal and 
distinguished periods in chronology, viz. 
the Dionysian and the Julian. The Div- 
nysian period was invented by Victor of . 
Aquitain, and from him is also called 
the Victorian Period; but better known 
under the name of the Dionysian, on ac- 
count of Dionysius, surnamed the Little, 
who first introduced it about the begin» 


ning of the sixth century in order to de- 
termine the day of Easter. 
lution of five hundred and thirty-two 
‘years, produced by multiplying the solar 
‘cycle twenty-eight, by the lunar cycle 


It,is a revo- 


nineteen. Victor, in forming it, intended 
to comprehend all the variations possible 
of the golden numbers combined with 
the numbers of the solar cycle, so that 


bin the course of each period, there would 
| not be two years having ;the same golden 


number and the same solar cycle. 

To the Dionysian period Joseph Julius 
Scaliger substituted the Julian, so called, 
because it was formed of Julian years, 
every fourth of which is bissextile. This 
period is of seven thousand nine hundred 
and eighty years, and is produced by the 
continual multiplication of the three 
cyclés; viz. That of the solar twenty- 
eight, of the lunar nineteen, and of the 
Roman indiction a cycle of fifteen years, 
The origin of this cycle seems as high as 
the time of Augustus ; but according to 
Baronius it was instituted by Constantine, 
about the year 312. There are commonly 
reckoned three sorts of indictions; Ist, 
The Cesarean or Imperial, by which the 
times of paying taxes were indicated to 
the Roman subjects ; also the dating of 
papers from the current year of indiction. 
It began on the eighth of the calends 
of October. 2d, The Constantinopolitan, 
by which they marked (as they do at this 
day) the more Oriental calendars, as ap- 
pears in the briefs of the Hieremian 
patriarch, and of Crusius’s Turco-Grecia. 
This begins on the calends of September. 
The third is called the Pontifical, or the 
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*« rable benignity of thine, O my God, who permittest thyself 
‘¢ to be looked upon by those eyes which have abused their 
** sight so much as these of my soul have done! O great 


Roman, which begins on the calends of 


January, and is nowused. None of these 


hath apy connection with the celestial 
motions, being only a series of numbers 
‘from one to fifteen, a number for each 
year. The fourth year of this cycle cor- 
responded with the, first year of our 
Saviour’s nativity, according to the most 
received system among the chronologists, 
The Julian period, consisting of such a 
vast number of years, hath this advan- 
tage, that in the interval of seven thou- 
sand nine hundred and eighty years, 
there are not two which agree in the same 
golden number, in the same solar cycle, 
and the same indiction. 

All the Latins agree, that the first year 
of Dionysiuss Christian era had for its 
characters, the solar cycle ten, the lunar 
two, the Roman indiction four; which 
three cycles are found to coincide in the 
year 4714 of the Julian period only, as 
Scaliger noted; and Petavius remarks, 
“‘ The beginning of the years of Christ, 
which men call the Christian era, is, as 
it were, the limit and hinge of chrono- 
logy, and the common term in which the 
reasonings of all chronologers meet, as if 
they were drawn through many turnings 
and windings into the same computation.” 

It is to Dionysius the Little we owe 
the custom of counting the years by the 
birth of our Saviour. Till then, the 
Christians bad followed in this respect 
the custom established in their several 
countries. The most part, however, ree- 
koned from the foundation of Rome, or 
the succession of consuls, or that of em- 
perors. But in the sixth age the Chris- 
tian era of Dionysius was generally 
adopted in the church. It begins the 
twenty-fifth of March, the day of our 
Saviour’s incarnation; and this is the 
epoch whence all the dates of bulls and 
briefs of the court of Rome are supposed 
to derive, The ordinary custom, how- 
ever, is to date the beginning of the year 
from the first of January. Thus the era 
of Dionysius begins nine months before 
the era ordinary among Christians. 

There is a crowd of other eras which 


may be seen in Petau’s Rationarium 


‘Temporum. Du Cange hath also made 


very large tables of all these matters, 
especially for the principal epochs of the 
Orientals. 

The opinion most followed, places the 
birth of our Saviour under the year 4000, 
from the creation of the world. But 
there are good reasons for supposing 
it later. According to the common. 
system, the beginning of our Era answers 
to the seven hundred and seventy-sixth 
year of the Olympiads, the seven hundred 
and fifty-second from the foundation of 
Rome, and to the seven hundredand forty- 
seventh of the era of, Nabonassar, king 
of Babylon: this last is famous among the 
astronomers, on account of the great use 
which Ptolemy, among others, made of 
it. It commenced the twenty-sixth of 
February. But if we would compare it 
with the Christian era, we must remem- 
ber that its years consisted only of three 
hundred and sixty-five days. 

In the Roman Martyrology published 
by the authority of pope Gregory XIII. 
and revised by the command of pope 
Urban VIIL we find these following 
words, which are every year on the 
twenty-fifth day of December read in 
public: “‘ In the 5199th year from the 
creation of the world, when God created 
heaven and earth; in the 2957th after the 
deluge; the 2015th from the birth of 
Abraham ; the 1510th from Moses, and 
the time of the Israelites leaving Egypt ; 
in the 1032d from the time of David's 
being anointed king; in the sixty-fifth 
week, according to the prophecy of 
Daniel ; inthe hundred and ninety-fourth 
Olympiad; in the seven bundred and 
fifty-second year since the building of 
Rome; in the forty-second of the reign 
of the emperor Octavius Augustus, when 
the whole world was blessed with peace ; 
in thesixth age of the world, Jesus Christ, 
Eternal God, and Son of the Eternal 
Father, conceived of the Holy Ghost, was 
born of the Virgin Mary, in Bethlehem 
of Judea.” 

The years of the Turks and Arabs have 
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‘* ingratitude of mortals ! O you souls which have true faith, 
‘* what blessings can you seek which may any way be com- 
‘¢ pared tothe least of those which are obtained by the servants 


only three hundred and fifty four days ; 
these are lunar years: hence their prin- 
cipal feast, the Bairam, happens succes- 
sively in all the seasons of the year. The 
flight of Mahomet, or the Hegira, answers 
to the six hundred and twenty-second 
year of our era. It commences the six- 
teenth of July. The calendar of the 
Persians is much better digested than 
that of the othér Mahometans. See in 
Herbelot, and in L’histoire des Mathe- 
matiques of M. Montucla, the ingenious 
correction which the two sultans Gela- 
liddin made therein the four hundred 
and sixty-seventh year of the Hegira, near 
’ five ages before the ealendar of the Chris- 
tians had received its present degree of 
exactness, 

That also of the Jews deserves praise 
for its precision. A comparison of it with 
the Ephemeris justifies the advantageous 
' idea we ought to have of the rabbins 
who laid the foundations of it. The 
lunar year still regulates the Hebrew 
feasts. They use, however, the solar 


year, and with us distinguish two kinds, | 


the common and the bissextile year, de- 
nominations which they even apply to the 
lunar year. They afterward subdivide 
the common lunar year and the bissex- 
tile lunar year, into three others; so 
that the lunar common year being never 
composed but of twelve moons, it can, 
however, be either defective, perfect, or 
common, In the Ist, it consists of three 
hundred and fifty-three days, in the 2d, 
of three hundred and fifty-five days, and, 
in the 3d, of three hundred and fifty-four. 
The lunar bissextile year is always of 
thirteen months; but if it be defective, 
it has but three hundred and eighty-three 
days, if perfect, three hundred and eighty- 
_ five, and if common three hundred and 
eighty-four days. They call the inter- 
calated moon, Veader; and as we do, 
make it return seven times in the course 
of a lunar cycle. By this means they 
obtain a constant rule to ascertain their 
three principals feasts to the time pre- 
scribed by the law; these feasts are 
Pessab, or the feast of unleayened bread ; 


Adar. 


Sebuhot, or the feast of weeks; Succot, 
or the feast of the tabernacles. Pessah, 
or the passover, always falls on the fif- 
teenth day of the month Nisan, which 
answers to a part of March and a part of 
April. Sabuhot, or Pentecost, is cele- 
brated seven weeks after; Succot, the 
fifteenth of the month Tisri, which 
answers partly to the month of Septem- 
ber. ‘ 

The Jewish months are lunar, and 
have alternately thirty and twenty-nine 
days, according as they are perfect or 
defective ; that is to say, according as 
they are full or hollow months. The 
first is called Nisan, the second Jiar, then 
follow in course, Sivan, Tamuz, Ab, Elul, 
Tisri, Hesvan, Casleu, Tebeth, Schebhat, 
and Adar. Of these twelve months, five 
are always perfect, viz. Nisan, Sivan, Ab, 
Tisri, and Schebhat ; five others are de- 
fective, Jiar, Tamuz, Elul, Tebeth, and 
These two others, Hesvan and 
Casleu, are sometimes both perfect, 
sometimes both defective. Sometimes 
one is perfect and the other defective. 
When they are both perfect, the year is 
perfect ; if they are defective, the year 
also is defective; in fine, the year is 
common when one is perfect and the 
other not. In the leap year the Jews 
make their mouth Adar of thirty days. 

Their civil year begins with the month 
Tisri; that of their ancient kings began 
with the month Nisan, which is still the 
first of their legal year; they reckon 
1780, to begin from the twenty-sixth of 
September, the 554 1st civil year since 
the creation of the world, and 1713th 
since the destruction of the Temple of 
Jerusalem by Titus, 

The Jews call the commencement of 
each month, Roshodes. Now the roshodes 
generally happen the same day with the 
new moon, or the day following, or two 
days after at farthest. When roshodes 
hath two days, they date the beginning of — 
the month from the second day. If this — 
month is preceded by a perfect month, 
there are in it two days of roshodes ; if 
it is preceded by a defective month, there 
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‘* of God, even in this mortal life, besides the happy eternity 
‘* hereafter! Consider it is most true, that God, even here, 
‘* sives himself to such as forsake all things else for the love 


6 of him. 


He is no excepter of persons; he loves all, nor 


*¢ hath any one an excuse, how wicked soever he hath been, 
“since our Lord hath dealt with me so mercifully. Con- 


is but one day. The roshodes follow 
exactly the days of the week, so that if 
the roshodes Nisan happens a Saturday, 
the roshodes Jiar happens a Sunday and, 
Monday ; the roshodes Sivan a.Tuesday, 
the roshodes Tamuz a Wednesday ond 
Thursday ; and so of the rest. 

The Jews still hold to the ancient 
manner of reckoning the days from the 
setting of the sun to the next setting. 


They make them consist of twenty-four, 


hours, which they reckon one after 
another as the Italians: but these hours 
are not equal, as ours, except at the 
eguinoxes; because they divide them 
into twelve hours of day-light, while the 
sun is above the horizon, and into twelve 
hours of night, while the sun is below the 
horizon ; consequently they cannot be 
equal. Instead of dividing the hour into 
sixty parts or minutes, they divide theirs 
into one thousand and eighty parts. See 
on the feasts of the Jews, and manner of 
calculating the mew moons, Calendrier 
Hébraique qui contient tous Jes roshodes, 
Samedis, Solemnites et jeunes de l’année, 
by M. Venture, Amsterdam, 1770. 

The origin of numeral figures, used 
in arithmetical computations, has been a 
subject of dispute in the republic of 
letters. It is allowed that we are in- 
debted for them to the genius of the 
eastern nations; the indians being 
reckoned the inventors of the notation, 
which we call Arabian, because we had it 
from them, and they from the Indians, 
as themselves acknowledge. But when 
the Indians invented this method, and 
how long it was before the Arabs got it, 
is uncertain. These things only we know ; 
1, That we have’no ground to believe the 
ancient Greeks or Romans were ac- 
quainted with it ; for Maximus Planudes, 
the first Greek writer who treats of arith- 


metic according to this notation, lived 


about the year 1370, as Vossius says, or 


“Maleolm’s Arithm. Lond. 1730. 
Ce 


about 1270, according to Kircher, long 
after the Arabian notation was known in 
Europe ; and owns it for his opinion that 
the Indians were the inventors, from 
whom the Arabs got it, as the Europeans 
from them. 2. That the Moors brought 
it into Spain, whither many learned men 
from other parts of Europe went to seek 
that and the rest of the Arabic learning, 
(and even the Greek learning from the 


Arabic versions, before they got the 


originals,) imported there by the Sara- 
cens. As to the time when this new art 
of computation was first known in 
Europe, Vossius thinks it was not before 
the year 1250, but doctor Wallis has, by 
many good authorities, proved that it was 
before the year 1000; particularly that 
Gerbertus, afterward pope by the name 
of Sylvester II. who died in 1003, was 
acquainted with this art, and brought it 
from Spain into France, long before his 
death. The doctor shews that it was 
known in Britain before 1150, and 
brought a considerable length, even in 
common use, before 1250, as appears by 
the Treatise of Arithmetic of Jobn de 
Sacro Bosco, who died about 1256. He 
also gives an instance from a mantle-tree 
of a chimney in the parsonage-house of 
Helendon in Northamptonshire, wherein 
is inscribed in basso-relievo M°. 133, 
being the date of the year 1133. (Philos. 
Trans. No. 255.) Another instance was 
discovered in the, window of a house, part 
of which is a Roman wall, near the mar- 
ket-place in Coichester, where between 
the carved lions stands an escutcheon 
with the figures 1090. (Philos. trans. loc. 
cit.) ‘Phough our present numerals are 
somewhat different in figure from the 
Arabian, having been changed since they 
first came among us; yet the art of com- 
putation by them is still the same. See 
Wallis, 
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*< sider also, that this which I am saying, is not so much as 
“a cypher of that which may be-said. It is no way in my 
** power to declare that which a soul finds in herself, when 
‘* our Lord is pleased to impart to her these his secrets; a 
‘* delight so highly superior to all.that can possibly be ima- 
‘* gined here, that with. good reason it makes those who pos- 
‘* sess it abhor all the pleasures of the earth; which, all put 
*‘ together, are no more comparatively than mere dung and — 
*¢ dirt; nay, it is loathsome to bring these into comparison 
* at all with them, even though they might be enjoyed for 
“ever, Yet of these celestial consolations, what kind of 
*¢ mean proportion is that which God is pleased to bestow in 
‘¢ this world ? No more than, as it were, one single drop of 
water of that great full-flowing river, which is prepared 
“for us. Itis.a shame; and I apply it to myself (and if it 
‘‘ were possible for souls to be ashamed in heaven, .I.should 
‘“ be justly ashamed there miore than any other) that we 
‘*¢ should desire such .great blessings,.and infinite glory, all 
*‘ at the cost of the good Jesus, and not.weep at.least over 
‘him, with the daughters of Jerusalem, if we will not. help 
‘“*him:to carry the cross. .O how can we.ever think of com- 
‘ing to enjoy, by the way of pleasures, and pastimes, that 
‘* which he purchased for us at the expense of so much blood! 
‘*'This can never be. We take quite.a wrong course: we 
‘* shall never arrive at our journey’s end by such an-erroneous 
“way. Your-reverence must cry out aloud to make these 
‘* truths be heard. .O how rich will he find himself another 
‘«‘ day, who left all the riches he had for Christ! How full 
“© of honour, who-rejected all worldly honour, and took plea- 
 surein seeing himself much debased and despised for the 
“love of him! How wise will he see himself then, who 
‘*-rejoiced to see the world hold him for a fool, since: they 
** called wisdom itself by that mame !”’ &c. 
te 
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‘She was an English woman, anda holy nun at Winburn in 
‘Dorsetshire, who being invited by St. Boniface into Germany, 
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was made abbess of Kitzingen, three miles from Wurtzburg, 
about the same time that St. Lioba was appointed abbess at 
Bischofsheim, St. Walburge at Heidenheim in Bavaria, Kyne- 
trade also in Bavaria, and Kynegild in Thuringia, that they 
might be mistresses of a spiritual life to the new converts of 
their sex, and train up young ladies to virtue; St. Boniface 
rightly judging, that the establishment of sanctuaries, which 
might be models and examples of true piety, and schools for 
the religious education of youth, was a necessary means for 
supporting religion, and diffusing its holy spirit. 


ST. HOSPICIUS, IN FRENCH, HOSPIS, ANCHORET. 


Whilst the wilful blindness, impiety, and abominations of 
a wicked world cry to heaven for vengeance, the servants of 
God, trembling under the apprehension of his judgments, 
endeavour to deprecate his just anger by torrents of tears, 
with which they bewail their own spiritual miseries, and the 
evils in which the world is drowned: Thus Jeremiah wept _ 
over the infidelities of his people. St. Gildas-and other Bri- 
tish saints in the sixth century, were the Jeremies of their 
country. Salvian of Marseilles, by his elegant and pathetic 
lamentations, has deserved to be styled the Jeremy of his 
age. Many other religious persons, by redoubling the fer- 
vour of their prayers, the abundance of their tears, and the 
austerity of their penance have, in every age, strenuously 
endeavoured to escape divine vengeance, and to avert the 
same from others. St. Hospicius was eminently endowed 
with this spirit of zeal and penance. The place of-his birth 
is not known; but that of his retirement was a rock near 
Villefrauche, about a league from Nice in Piedmont. Here 
he built a monastery, but lived himself in a little tower at 
some distance; from him the place is called St. Sospit. The 
holy hermit loaded himself with a heavy iron chain, and his 
garment wasa rough hair shirt, made of large hair of camels. 
His tood was a little coarse bread, anda few dates, with water ; 
in Lent it consisted only of the roots of certain Egyptian 
herbs, which merchants brought him from Alexandria to 
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Nice. He foretold distinctly the coming of the Lombards,” 
and exhorted the inhabitants to save themselves by flight. 

When a troop of those barbarians plundered his monastery 
ana mountain, finding him chained in his voluntary dungeon, 
they took him for some notorious malefactor, and asked him 
of what crimes he was guilty ? He answered them, of many 
of the deepest dye; meaning his sins, which in a spirit of 
humility he had always before his eyes. At these words one 
of the Lombards taking him for some murderer, lifted up 
his sword to dispatch him; but his arm became suddenly 
benumbed and motionless, till the saint restored it sound. 
This and other miracles converted the rage of the barbarians 
into veneration for his person. St. Gregory of Tours, who 
was cotemporary with him, relates other predictions and 
miracles of this great saint; though the most wonderful of 
his miracles was the edifying example of his life, by which 
he preached to sinners a saving fear of the divine judgments 
still more powerfully than by his zealous exhortations. His 
happy death happened about the year 580, on the fifteenth 
of October, on which day his festival is celebrated at Nice; 
though, on account of a translation of his relicks, the twenty- 
first of May is consecrated to his memory in the Roman 
Martyrology. See 8. Greg. Turon. Hist. France. |. 6. c. 6. 
et de Glor. Confess. c.97. Aimoinus, 1. 3. c. 38. Paulus 
Diaconus, |. 3. Petrus Jofredus, in Niczea Illustrata, Par. 1. 
t. 10. Greevius, in Thesauro Antiqu. Ital. t. 9. par. 6. p. 114. 
Otto Frisingensis, Constant. Porphyr. &c. 


On this day the Roman Martyrology mentions St. Bruno, 
or Brun, whose life see on the nineteenth of June, under 
the name of Boniface, — 


Longobardorum, }. 1. c. 1, 2. ed. Murator. 
Scrip. Ital. t. 1. p. 408.) and Fredegarius 


(2) The Lombards were so called, not 
from a kind of long sword, as some have 


pretended, but from their long beards, 
which they never shaved or cut; Long 
baer, as Paulus Diaconus, the oriciial 
__ historian of this nation, positively assures 
us, (1. 1. c. 9. p.411. ap. Murator. Scrip- 
tor. Italiz, t. 1.) and as Joseph Assemani 
proves from other authorities, Muratori 
. favours the same etymology, (Annali 
d'Italia, t. 6.) Paulus Diac, (de Gestis 


Vor, X. 


inform us, that they came originally from 
Scandinavia into Germany, and that from 
the banks of the Danube in Noricum and 
Pannonia, they penetrated into Italy in 
575. They were originally a nation of 
the Goths in Sweden, and were called 
Longobardi by Tacitus, and succeeding 
writers, 
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From his life compiled by Walfridus Strabo, a monk, first of Fulde, afterward of 
St. Gall’s, who died abbot of the neighbouring monastery of Richenow, in the 
diocess of Constance, founded by Charles Martel in 724. His name is famous 
for his books on the divine offices ; he died about the year 849. Notker, monk 
of St. Gall’s, about the year 900,@) compiled the life of St. Gall in verse. See on 
this saint Mabillon Acta Bened. t. 2. p. 230. and Annal. |. 11 and 13. 


A. D. 646. 


Aone the great number of eminent disciples which Saint 
Columban left imitators of his heroic virtues, none seems to 
have been more famous than St. Gall. He was born in Ire- 
land soon after the middle of the sixth century, of parents 
who were conspicuous both for their piety and for their 
riches, and the rank which they held among the nobility. 
By them he was offered to God from his birth, and by their 
care was educated in the great monastery of Benchor, under 
the direction of the holy abbots St. Comgal and St. Columban. 
Studies, especially of sacred learning, flourished in this house, 
and St. Gall was well versed in grammar, poetry, and the 
holy scriptures. When St. Columban left Ireland, St. Gall 
was one of those twelve who accompanied him into England, 


(@) This Notker died in 912, on the 
sixth of April, on which day he is com- 
memorated in the monastery of St. Gall. 
He left a good Martyrology, which he 
chiefly collected from Ado and Rabanus 
Maurus, and which was for a long time 
made use of in most of the German 
churches, It was published by Canisius 
in his Lectiones antig. t. 4. Ed. Basn. 


Sigebert and Honoratus confound Not- 
ker with Notger, bishop of Liege, who 
lived a century later, and who was not 
(as they imagine) abbot of St. Gall. It 
is equally an error to confound him with 
Notker Labeon and Notker the Physi- 
cian, who had been in the same monas- 
tery. See Hist. Lit, de laFr. t. 6. p. 135, 
&c. ; and Bolland. ad 6. Apr. p. 576, 595. 
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and afterward into France, where they arrived in 585. They 
were courteously received by Sigebert, the pious king of 
Austrasia and Burgundy, and St. Columban, assisted by the 
liberality of that prince, founded the monastery of Anegray, 
in a wild forest, in the diocess of Besangon, and two years 
afterward that of Luxeu. St. Columban being driven thence 
by king Theodoric, whom he had reproved for his lust, 
St. Gall shared in his persecution, and both withdrew into 
the territories of Theodebert, who was then king of Austrasia, 
and reigned at Metz. Villemar, the holy priest of Arben, 
near the lake of Constance, afforded them a retreat. The 
servants of God built themselves cells in a desert near Bre- 
gentz, converted many idolaters who had a temple near that 
place, and, in the end of one of their sermons, broke their 
brazen statues and threw them into the lake. The pagans 
that remained obstinate, persecuted the monks, and slew 
two of them. Gunzo, governor‘of the country, also declared 
himself their enemy, and king Theodoric, by the death of 
Theodebert, whom he killed i battle, becoming master of 
Austrasia, St. Columban retired into Italy. St. Gall was 
unwilling to be separated from him, but was prevented from 
bearing him company by a grievous fit of illness. The cells 
which Bthis saint built Here for those who desired to serve 
God with him, he gave to the monastery called of St. Gall, 
_ the abbot of which is prince of the empire, and an ally of the 
Switzers. St. Gall was a priest before he left Ireland, and 
having learned the language of the country where he settled, 
near the lake of Constance, by his preaching, example, and’ 
miracles, he converted to the faith a great number of idola- 
ters, so as to be justly regarded as the apostle of that territory. 

A beautiful daughter of Gunzo, duke or governor of the 
country, being possessed by the devil, was delivered by the 
saint, and by his advice chose rather to consecrate her vir- 
ginity to God in the monastery of St. Peter at Metz, than to 
marry a son of the king of Austrasia. The duke Gunzo, and 
a synod of bishops, ah the clergy and people, earnestly de- 
sired to place the saint in the episcopal see of Constance; but 
his modesty and fears were not to be overcome. To avert 
this danger from himself, and satisfy the importunity of the 
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people, he proposed to them his deacon and disciple John; _ | 
who was accordingly elected. On the solemnity of his*con-~ 
secration St. Gall preached a sermon, which is published by 
Canisius, and in the Library of the Fathers. In it ana- 
tural simplicity of style is set off by great penetration, strength, 
piety, and solid erudition. The author speaks of himself as 
one taken up in the apostolic labours of the ministry. He 
only left his cell to preach, and instruct chiefly the wildest 
and most abandoned among the inhabitants in the moun- 
tainous parts of the country: and returning continually to 
his hermitage, he there often spent whole nights and days 
in holy prayer and contemplation, in which he usually poured 
forth his soul before God with floods of tears. Upon the 
death of St. Eustasius, whom St. Columban had left abbot of 
Luxeu, the monks chose St. Gall in 625; but that house was 
then grown rich in lands and possessions ; and the humble 
servant of God understood too well the advantages of the 
inestimable treasure of holy poverty in a penitential life, to 
suffer himself to be robbed of it. The charge of a numerous 
community also alarmed him; for he was aware how difhicult 
a matter it is to maintain a true spirit of perfection in multi- 
tudes; and the lukewarmness of one monk would have been 
to him a subject: of perpetual trembling, not only for that 
soul, but also for his own, and for the whole midumerruciine 
from the contagion of such an example. 

Walfridus Birkbe places the death of our saint soon after 
that of St. Eustasius. But Mabillon shews clearly,® that he 
lived many years longer, and only died about the year 646, 
on the sixteenth of October, the day on which the church 
honours his memory. This abbey changed the rule of Saint 
Columban for that of St. Bennet, in the eighth century, and 
was much increased by the liberality of Charles Martel, Lewis 
Debonnaire, and Lewis the Big. The estates and civil juris- 


(1) Canis. Lect. Antiqu. ed. vet. t. 5. p. 896.—ed. Basnagi,t. 1. p. 785. 192. 
Bibl. Patr. Lugd. t. 11. p. 1046.—@) Mab. Annal. Bened. 1. 3. n. 23. 


(>) This sermon is the only writing of | longs to St. Gall, second bishop of Cler- 
our saint that is come down to us. For | mont in Auvergne. See Cave, P. 379. 
the letter published by Usher under his | Hist. Liter. t. 3. p. 563. 
name (Sylloge Epist. Hibern. p. 16.) be- 
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diction of which this abbey was possessed, became so consi- 
derable, that Henry I. erected it into a principality of the 
empire; but its dominions, though very extensive and power- 
ful before they were curtailed by the civil wars raised by the 
Calvinists, never properly comprised the town of St. Gall, 
which, by embracing the Calvinistical religion, deprived the 
abbot of what rights he before enjoyed in it. This abbey is 
one of the most famous in the world for the great number 
of learned men it has formerly produced, and for its library, 
which abounded with a great number of excellent and curious 
MSS. and printed books, though a great part of these were 
plundered and lost in the civil wars. It still contains very 
valuable MSS.“ 


He who desires to preach to others with fruit, must first 
preach to himself, treasuring up lessons of true piety in his 
own mind, imprinting deeply in his heart the sentiments of 
all virtues, and learning to practise first what he would after- 
ward teach others. Empty science fills with presumption, 
vain-glory, and pride, and neither reforms the heart, nor 
teaches that language which infuses true virtue into others, 
which can only proceed from experimental virtue. The gift 
of true spiritual knowledge cannot be obtained but by sincere 
humility, and purity of heart, which is freed from vices and 
earthly affections, and by holy meditation, which alone can 
give a heavenly tincture and frame to the mind, as Cassian 
says.) As our food is assimilated to our flesh by digestion ; 
so spiritual affections pass, as it were, into the very substance 
of our souls by pious meditation, and the exercises of holy 
compunction, divine love, and all other interior virtues ; 
which he will be able to teach others who is possessed of 
them himself. 


ST. LULLUS OR LULLON, ARCHBISHOP OF MENTZ, 
CONFESSOR. 


He was an Englishman, probably a native of the kingdom 
of the West-Saxons. The foundation of his education was 


(8) See Scheutzer’s mest curious Iter Alpinum.—() Collat. 14. c. 10. 
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laid in the monastery of Maldubi, probably the same which 
was afterward called Malmesbury, in Wiltshire, founded a 
little before that time, in 675. From thence he went to 
Jarrow, and there finished his studies under venerable Bede. 
In 732 he passed into Germany,’ and was received with great 
joy by his cousin St. Boniface, who gave him the monastic 
habit, and soon after ordained him deacon, and employed 
him in preaching the gospel to idolaters. From this time 
Lullus shared with that great saint the labours of bis apostle- 
ship, and the persecutions which were raised against him by 
idolaters, heretics, and schismatics.) St. Boniface promoted 
him to priest’s orders in.751, and sent him to Rome to consult 
pope Zachary on certain difficulties which he did not care to 
commit to writing. Upon his return St. Boniface pitched 
upon him for his successor, and wrote to Fulrade, abbot of 
St. Denys, entreating him to procure the consent of king 
Pepin. This being obtained, with the approbation of the 
bishops,. abbots, clergy and nobility of the country, Lullus 
was consecrated archbishop of Mentz.® About two years 
after, St. Boniface having suffered martyrdom, Lullus took 
care to have his body conveyed to the abbey of Fulde, and 
there interred with honour. During the space of thirty-four 
years that he governed the diocess of Mentz, he assisted at 
divers councils in France aud at Rome.” 

It appears by the letters which were addressed to him from 
~ Rome, France, and England, to consult him upon the most 
difficult points of doctrine and of discipline, that he was in 
the greatest reputation for learning. His answers to these 
are lost, and only nine of his letioes are published among 
those of St. Boniface. The style shews that he neglected 
the ornaments of language, according to the custom of that 
age; but the matteris interesting. In the fourth, we admire 
his zeal to procure good books from foreign countries, by 
which means they were dispersed in all parts of Germany 
and France. .In his other letters, we meet with great exam- 
ples of his humility, his firm attachment a Me friends, his 


() S. Bonif. ep. 79. @ Mabill. Act. Ben. t. 4. p- 83 et ven Ampald i: 22. 0. Sp 
S. Bonif. ep. 92 et 104.—@) Cone. t. 6. p. 170% 1722.—@) Inter S. Bonif. ep. 4 
5. 45, 46, 47, 62. 100,101. 111. , Ea 


. Canons. 
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pastoral vigilance, and his zeal for the observance of the 
The sixty-second letter is an episcopal mandate to 
order prayers, fasts, and masses, ‘* those which are prescribed 
‘<¢ (in the missal) to be said against tempests, to obtain of God 

“« that the rains might cease Shieh prejudiced the fruits of the 
‘ earth.” St. Lullus announces in the same the death of the 
pope (PaulJ. or Stephen I[TJ.) tor whom he orders the accus- 
tomed prayers to be said. Cuthbert, abbot of Wiremouth, 
in a letter to St. Luilus, mentions that he had ordered ninety 
masses to be said for their deceased brethren in Germany. 
For they sent to each other the names of those that died 
among them; which also appears from several letters of 
St. Boniface, as from one to the abbot of Mount Cassino, 
and several to his brethren in England. St. Lullus being 
imposed upon by false intormations, took part against Saint 
Sturmius, abbot of Fulde, when a was deeueetl of treason 
against the king Pepin. If boly and great men are sometimes 
_ surprised and betrayed into frailties, with what prudence and 
circumspection ought every one to proceed, lest he take some 
false step ; and how ready ought he to be to confess his faults, 
and to efface them by salutary penance? St. Lullus made 
afterward amends for his mistake, as appears by his charier 
of donation to the abbey of Fulde, which he signed in 785, 
in presence of the emperor Charlemagne. St. Lullus re- 
signed his dignity before ;his death, Ad shut himself up in 
fhe aieneiocr of Harsfeld, which he had built. , In that re- 
treat he died happily on the first of November, not in 786, as 


(5) Inter S, Bonif. ep. 106.—() Mabill. Act. Ben. t.’4. p. 406. et Annal. J. 25. n. 55. 


(@) St. Sturmius, a Bavarian by birth,| seventeenth of December. See his life 
and a disciple of St. Boniface, was sent by| writ by a disciple, who was afterward 
him into Italy, to gather a code of the | fourth abbot of Fulde, extant in Mabill. 
most perfect monastic observances, which | Sec. 3. Ben. par. 2. with remarks, See 
he committed to writing, a little after he! also Bulteau, |. 4. c. 14, 


had been appointed by St. Boniface, the 
first abbot of Fulde, in 744. St. Sturmius 
afterward fell into disgrace with king 
Pepin, by whom he was banished, upon 
an accusatiun that he had favoured that 
prince’s enemies; but he was soon re- 
called. He was in high esteem with 
Charlemagne, and died in 776, on the 


(>) This piece is published by Mabillon, 
among other monuments of that nature, 
in a work entitled, Vetus Disciplina Mo- 
nastica. Paris. 1726. By this work, and 
St. Boniface’s letter to pope Zachary, it 
appears, that those monks never touched 
wine or flesh, and laboured with their 
hands. 4 
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some have pretended, but in 787. See Mabill. Act. Bened. 
t. 4. Serarius, Rerum Mogunt. t. 1. Mirzeus, &c. 


ST. MUMMOLIN OR MOMMOLIN, BISHOP OF 
NOYON, CONFESSOR. 


He was a native of the territory of Constance, and became 
a monk at Luxeu. He was sent with Ebertran and Bertin to 
St. Omer, and was appointed superior rather than abbot, 
whilst they lived about eight years in their first habitation 
called the Old Monastery or St. Mummolin’s. He removed 
with them to the New Monastery of St. Peter’s or Sithiu, now 
St. Bertin’s. Upon the death of St. Eligius, in 659 or 665, 
he was consecrated bishop of Noyon and Tournay, and con- 
stituted Ebertran abbot of the monastery of St. Quintin’s, 
which he erected in that town not far from the ruins of Ver- 
mandis. This abbey is long since secularized, and is a famous 
collegiate church. Folcard tells us in his life of St. Omer, 
that St. Mummolin governed that extensive see twenty-six 
years. His name occursin the subscriptions to the Testa- 
ment of St. Amand, and to several charters of that age. His 
body was interred in the church of the apostles, and is now 
richly enshrined in the cathedral of Noyon, but part of his 
skull at St. Bertin’s. He is honoured tn all these diocesses 
on the sixteenth of October. See Mabill. Ann. Ben. t. 1]. 
p- 529. Gall. Chr. nov. t. 9. p. 984. Molanus ad 16 Octobris ; 
his ancient MS, life in St. Bertin’s library, and De Witte, 
in Vit. Sanctor. Sithiensium. 
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OCTOBER XVII. 
——— 


ST, HEDWIGES OR AVOICE, DUTCHESS 
OF POLAND, WIDOW. 


From her exact life extant in Surius, and D’Andilly, Saints Illustr. See also Chro- 
mer Hist. 1.7, 8. Dlugoss, Hist. Polonicwe, 1. 6 et 7. and F. Raderus, Bavaria 
Sancta, t. 1. p. 147. 

es 


A. D. 1243. 


Tus father of this saint was Bertold IIIf. of Andechs, mar- 
quis of Meran, count of Tirol, and prince (or duke) of Carin- 
thia and Istria,® 2 as he is styled in the chronicle of Andechs, 


(@) Chromer, (1. 7.) Baillet, and some 
others, style bim duke of Carinthia, mar- 
quis of Moravia, &c. But Morayia, which, 
as appears from Bertius, (Rerum Ger- 
man.) was at that time possessed by an- 
other family, is substituted by mistake for 
Meran. The town of Meran, situated near 
the castle of Tirol, from which that name 
was afterward given to the county, was 
a famous principality created before the 
reign of Frederic Barbarossa; by failure 
of heirs-male, its dominions were after- 


ward divided between the Venetians, the 


dukes of Bavaria and Austria, the lord 
of-Nuremberg, and other neighbouring 
princes. The castle of Andechs (now 
called the Holy Mountain, on account of 
the great number of safuts’ bodies there 
interred) is situated opposite to Diessen, 
(probably Strabo’s Damasia) now famous 
for a monastery of Regular Canons of 
St. Austin, in part of the ancient Vinde- 
licia, now in Bavaria. The most religious 
and illustrious family of the counts of 
Andech is famous in the Martyrologies 
of Bavaria and Austria for the great 
number of saints it has produced: as, 


B. Rathard, a most pious priest, who first 
built the church of St. George at Diessen, 
in the reign of Lewis Debonnair, in 850. 
Batho, now called Rasso, count or go- 
vernor of Eastern Bavaria or Austria, ce- 
lebrated for his extraordinary piety and 
devotion, a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
many religious foundations, and several 
glorious victories over the barbarians, 
who from Pannonia invaded the eastern 
and southern provinces of Germany. He 
died on the seventeenth of June 954. Saint 
Otho, bishop of Bamberg, who, by his 
zealous preaching and missions, converted 
a considerable part of Pomerania to the 
faith. He died on the fifth of July 1189. 
(See his life written by one who was his 
cotemporary, in Canisius, Antig. Lect. 
t. 2. and Gretser, 1. de Sanctiis Bambere 
gensibus.) This saint was son to Bere 
told II. count of Andechs. His sister 
St. Mechtildes was abbess of Diessen. 
(See her life by Engelhard, abbot of Lan- 
chaim, in Canis. Lect. Antiqu. t. 5. Also 
Chronicon Andescense, et Chronicen 
Hirsaugise.) St. Hedwiges and St. Eli. 
zabeth of Hungary (Nov. 19.) are of this 
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and in the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary.” Her mother 
was Agnes, daughter of the count of Rotletchs. St. Hedwiges 
had three sisters and four brothers. Her eldest sister, Agnes, 
was married to Philip Augustus, king of France; Gertrude, 


_, the second, to Andrew, king of Hungary, by whom she had 


St. Elizabeth; the third was abbess of Lutzingen in Franconia. 
As to her brothers, Bertold died patriarch of Aquileia, and 
Elebert, bishop of Bamberg: Henry and Otho divided be- 
tweenthem theirfather’s principalities, and became renowned 
generals. St. Hedwiges, by a distinguishing effect of the divine 
mercy in her favour, was from her cradle formed to virtue by 
the example and lessons of her devout mother, and of those 
that were placed about her. In her infancy she discovered 
no marks of levity, and all her inclinations were turned to 
piety and devotion. She was placed very young in the mo- 
nastery of Lutzingen, in Franconia, and only taken thence, 
when twelve years old, to marry Henry, duke of Silesia, de- 
scended of the dukes of Glogau in that country; to which 
match she only consented out of compliance with the will of 
her parents. In this state, by the fidelity with which she 
acquitted herself of all her respective duties toward God, 
her husband, her children, and her family, she was truly the 
courageous woman described by the wise man, whois to be 
sought from the utmost boundaries of the earth: making it 
her study inal! things only to please God, and to sanctify her 
own soul and her household, she directed all her views and 
actions to this great end. With her husband’s free consent 
she always passed holydays, fast-days, and all seasons of de- 
votion in continence. She bore her husband three sons; 
Henry, Conrad, and Boleslas; and three daughters, Agnes, 
Sophia, and Gertrude. After the birth of her sixth child, 
she engaged her husband to agree to a mutual vow of perpe- 
tual continence, which they made in presence of the bishop 
of the place; from which time they never met but in public 


(1) See Lazius and Raderus, t. 3. passim.—() Prov. xxx. 10, &c. 
family. Bertold IH. is called by some | for a governor or prince of marshes or 
authors, marquis, by others, eountof Ma- frontier provinces, was at that time sel- 
ran; the title of margrave or marquis, ! dom made use of. 
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places. Her husband faithfully kept this vow for thirty years 
that he lived afterward; during which time he never wore 
any gold, silver, or purple, and never shaved his beard ; 
from which circumstance he was surnamed Henry the 
Bearded ; and so he is constantly called by Dlugoss, Chro- 
mer, and other Polish and German historians. 

The nobility of Greater Poland having expelled their duke 
Ladislas Otonis, conferred on Henry that principality in 1233. 
Hedwiges endeavoured by all the means in her power to dis- 
suade him trom accepting that offer: but was not able to 
prevail. Henry marched thither with an army, and quietly 
took possession of that and some other provinces of Poland, 
and though Boleslas the Pious was duke of Cracow and Sen- 
domir, both he and some other lesser princes of that country 
stood so much in awe of Henry's superior power, as never to 
dare to have any contest with him. From that time he is 
styled duke of Poland. Out of partial fondness he was once 
desirous to leave his dominions to his second son, Conrad ; 
but Hedwiges supported the cause of Henry, which was that 
of justice. The two brothers, with their factions, came to an 
open rupture, and notwithstanding their mother’s desire to 
reconcile them, a great battle was fought, in which Henry 
entirely routed his younger brother’s army, who died soon 
after in retirement and penance. This happened several 
years before the death of their father, and was one of those 
crosses by which the dutchess learned more bitterly to de- 
plore the miseries and blindness of the world, and more per- 
fectly to disengage her heart from its slavery. Whether in- 
prosperity or adversity her whole comfort was in God, and 
in the exercises of religion. The duke, at ber persuasion, and 
upon her yielding into his hands her whole dower for this 
purpose, founded the great monastery of Cistercian nuns at 
Trebnitz, three miles from Breslaw, the capital of Silesia ; 
upon which he settled the town of Trebnitz, and other estates, 
endowing it forthe maintenance of one thousand persons, of 
which; in the first foundation, one hundred were nuns; the . 
rest were young ladies of reduced families, who were to be 
here educated in piety, and afterward provided with compe- 
tent portions to marry advantageously in the world; or, if they 
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were inclined to a monastic state, they were at liberty to 
profess it in this or in any other nunnery. This building was 
begun in 1203, and was carried on fifteen years without inter- 
ruption, during which time all malefactors in Silesia, instead 
of other punishments, were condemned to work at it, and the 
severity of their senyituite was proportioned to their crimes. 
The monastery was finished, and the church dedicated in 
1219. The dutchess practised in her palace greater austeri- 
ties than those of the most rigid monks, fasted and watched | 
in-prayer, and wherever she teavelled: had always thirteen 
poor persons with her, whom she maintained, in honour of 
Christ and his apostles, waiting upon them herself upon her 
knees at table, where they were served with good meat, be- 
fore she took her own coarse refection. She often washed 
the feet and kissed the ulcers of lepers, and having an extreme 
desire to hear that amiable sentence from Christ at the last 
day: Iwas in prison, and you visited me, &c. she exhausted 
her revenues in relieving the necessitous. The simplicity. 
which she observed in her dress whilst she lived with her 
husband, shewed, that if respect to him and his court ob- 
liged her to wear decent apparel, she was yet an enemy to 
vain or gaudy ornaments, which amuse a great part of her 
sex, and much more to all decorations and artifices of dress, 
with which many ladies study to set themselves off to advan- 
tage: a certain mark of vanity, or a pleasure they take in 
themselves, and a dangerous desire of pleasing others. This 
passion, which banishes from the breast where it reigns, the 
spirit of Christ and his gospel, cherishes the root of many 
vices, and without design spreads snares to entangle and de- 
stroy unwary souls, cannot find place in one whose conduct is 
regulated by, and whose heart is penetrated with, the spirit of 
Christian modesty. 

St. Hedwiges, after her separation from her husband, car- 
ried her love of humility and penance much farther in this 
respect, and wore only clothes of plain grey stuff. Her desire 
of advancing in perfection put her upon leaving the palace 
with her husband’s consent, and fixing altogether at Trebnitz, 
near the monastery, often retiring for some days into that 
austere house, where she lay in the dormitory, and complied 
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with all the penitential exercises of the community. She 
wore the same cloak and tunic summer and winter; and 
underneath a rough hair shift, with sleeves of white serge, 
that it might not be discovered. She fasted every day, except 
Sundays and great festivals, on which she allowed herself 
two small refections. For forty years she never ate any flesh, 
though subject to frequent violent illnesses; except that 
once, under a grievous distemper in Poland, she took a little, 
in obedience to the precept of the pope’s legate. On Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays her refection was only bread and water. 
With going to churches barefoot, sometimes over ice and 
snow, her feet were often blistered, and left the ground — 
stained with traces of her blood ; but she carried shoes under 
her arms, to put on if she met any one. Her maids that 
attended her to church, though well clad, were not able to 
bear the cold, which she never seemed to feel. She had a 
good bed in her chamber, but never made use of it, taking 
her rest on the bare ground: she watched great part of the 
night in prayer and tears, and never returned to rest after 
matins. After compline she prolonged her prayers in the 
church till very late ; and from matins till break of day. At 
her work, or other employments, she never ceased to sigh to 
God in her heart as a stranger banished from him on earth, 
and returned often in the day to the church, where she 
usually retired into a secret corner, that her tears might not 
be perceived. The princess Anne, her daughter-in-law, who 
usually knelt next to her, admired the abundance of tears she 
saw her frequently shed at her devotions, the interior joy and 
delights with which she was often overwhelmed during her 
communications with heaven, and the sublime raptures with 
which she was sometimes favoured. The same was testified 
by Herbold, her confessor, and by several servant maids. At 
her prayers she frequently kissed the ground, watering it 
with her tears, and in private often prayed a long time toge- 
ther prostrate on the floor. She continued in prayer during 
all the time it thundered, remembering the terrors of the 
last day. Her tears and devotion were extraordinary when 
she approached the holy communion. She always heard mass 
either kneeling, or prostrate, with a devotion which astonished 
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all that saw her; nor could she be satisfied without hearing 
every morning all the masses that were said in the church 
where she was.) 

That devotion is false or imperfect which is not founded 
in humility and the subjection of the passions. St. Hedwiges 
always sincerely looked upon herself as the last and most 
ungrateful to God of all creatures, and she was often seen to 
kiss the ground where some virtuous person had knelt in the 
church. No provocation was observed to make her ever 
shew the least sign of emotion or anger. Whilst she lived 
in the world, the manner in which she reprimanded servants 
for faults, shewed how perfectly she was mistress of herself, 
and how unalterable the peace of her mind was. This also 
‘appeared in the heroic constancy with which she bore afflic- 
tions. Upon receiving the news of her husband being 
wounded in battle, and taken prisoner by the duke of Kirne, 
she said, without the least disturbance of mind, that she 
hoped to see him ina short time at liberty and in good health. 
The conqueror rejected all terms that could be offered for 
his freedom ; which obliged Henry, our saint’s eldest son, to 
raise a powerful army to attempt his father’s rescue by force 
ofarms. Hedwiges, whose tender soul could never hear of 
the effusion of Christian blood without doing all in her 
power to prevent it, went in person to Conrad, and the very 
sight of her disarmed him of all his rage, so that she easily 
obtained what she demanded. The example of our saint had 
so powerful an influence over her husband, that he not only 
allowed her an entire liberty as to her manner of living, and 
exercises of piety, but began at length, in some degree, to 
copy her virtues; observed the modesty and recollection of 
amonk in the midst of a court ; and became the father of his 
people, and the support of the poor and weak. All his 
thoughts were directed to administering justice to his sub- 
jects,and making piety and religion flourish in his dominions. 
He died happily in 1238: upon which melancholy occasion 
all the nuns at Trebnitz expressed their sense of so great a 


(6) Whence this distich : 
In solA missA non est contenta ducissa: 
Quot sunt presbyteri, tot missas optat haberi. 
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loss by many tears and other marks of grief. Hedwiges was 
the only person who could think of the deceased prince with 
dry eyes, and comforting the rest, said : ‘* Would you oppose 
* the will of God ? Our lives are his. We ought to find our 
‘‘ comfort in whatever he is pleased to ordain, whether as to 
‘* our own death, or as to that of our friends.” The serenity 
of mind, and composure of features, with which on that oc- 
casion she urged the unreasonableness of an ungoverned 
grief, and the duty of resignation to the divine will, shewed, 
still more than her words, how great a proficient she was in 
the virtues which she recommended, and how perfectly. the 
motives of faith triumphed in her soul over the sentiments of 
nature. From that time she put on the religious habit at 
Trebnitz, and lived in obedience to her daughter Gertrude, 
who, having made her religious profession in that house when 
it was first founded, had been before that time chosen abbess. 
Nevertheless,’ St. Hedwiges never made any monastic vows, 
that she might continue to succour the necessitous by her 
bountiful charities. 

One instance will suffice to shew with what humility and 
meekness she conversed with her religious sisters. Out of a 
spirit of sincere poverty and humility she never wore any 
other than some old threadbare castaway habit. One of the 
nuns happened once to say to her: ‘‘ Why do you wear these 
** tattered rags ? They ought rather to be given to the poor.”’ 
The saint meekly answered: ‘‘ If this habit gives any offerice 
‘‘T am ready to correct my fault.’”? And she instantly laid 
it aside and got another, though she would not have a new 
one. Three years after the death of her husband she sus- 
tained a grievous trial in the loss of her eldest-most virtuous 
and most beloved son Henry, surnamed the Pious, who had 
succeeded his father in the dutchies both of Greater and 
Lesser Poland, and of Silesia. The Tartars with a numberless 
army poured out of Asia by the north, proposing nothing less 
to themselves than to swallow up all Europe. Having plun- 
dered all the country that lay in their way through Russia 
and Bulgaria, they arrived at Cracow in Poland. Finding 
that city abandoned by its inhabitants who carried off their 
treasures, they burnt it to the ground, so that nothing was 
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left standing except the church of St. Andrew without the 


walls. Continuing their march into Silesia they laid siege to 
the citadel of Breslaw, which was protected by the prayers 
of St. Ceslas or Cieslas, prior of the Dominicans there, and 
the barbarians, terrified by a globe of fire which fell from the 
heavens upon their camp, retired towards Legnitz. Duke 
Henry assembled his forces at Legnitz, and every soldier 
having been at confession, he caused mass to be said, at which 


he and all his army received the holy communion. From. 


this sacred action he courageously led his little army to fall 
upon the enemy, having with him Miceslas duke of Oppolen 
in Higher Silesia, Boleslas, marquis of Moravia, and other 
princes. He gave wonderful proofs both of his courage and 
conduct in this memorable battle, and for some time drove 
the barbarians before him : but at last, his horse being killed 
under him, he was himself slain not far from Legnitz, in 1241. 
His corpse was carried to the princess Anne, his wife, and by 
her sent to Breslaw, to be interred in the convent of Fran- 
ciscans which he had begun to found there, and which she 
finished after his death. The grandchildren of our saint were 
preserved from the swords of these infidels, being shut up in 
the impregnable castle of Legnitz. St. Hedwiges herself had 
retired with her nuns and her daughter-in-law, Anne, to the 
fortress of Chrosne. Upon the neéws of this disaster she 
comforted her daughter the abbess, and her daughter-in-law 
the princess, who seemed almost dead with grief. Without 
letting fall a single tear, or discovering the least trouble of 
mind, she said: ‘* God hath disposed of my son as it hath 
“© pleased him. We ought to have no other will than his.” 
Then, lifting up her eyes to heaven, she prayed as follows : 
“ I thank you, my God, for having given me such a son who 
‘‘always loved and honoured me, and never gave me the 
‘* Jeast occasion of displeasure. To see him alive was my 
‘ great joy : yet I feel a still greater pleasure in seeing him, 
*‘ by such a death, deserve to be for ever united to you in the 
‘¢ kingdom of your glory. Ob, my God, with my whole heart, 

(SE commend to you his Haas soul.” The example of this 


(3) Chromer, 1. 6. Diugoss, 1.7. ad an, 1241. p. 677. 
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saint’s lively faith and hope most powerfully and sweetly dis- 
pelled the grief of those that were in affliction, and her whole 
conduct was the strongest exhortation to every virtue. This 
gave an irresistible force to the holy advice she sometimes 
gave others. Being a true and faithful lover of the cross, 
she was wont to sods fies all with whom she conversed, to arm 
themselves against the prosperity of the world with still more 
: diligence than against its adversities, the former being fraught 
with more snares and greater dangers. Nothing seemed to 
surpass the lessons on humility which she gave to her daugh- 
ter-in-law Anne, which were the dictates of her own feeling 
-and experimental sentiments of that virtue. Her humility 
was honoured by God with the gift of miracles. A nun of 
Trebnitz who was blind, recovered her sight by the blessing 
of the saint with the sign of the cross. The author of her life 
gives us an account of several other miraculous cures wrought 
by her, and of several predictions, especially of her own death. 
In her last sickness she insisted on receiving extreme-unction 
before any others could be persuaded that she was in danger. 
The passion of Christ, which she had always made a principal 
part of her most tender devotion, was the chief éntertainment 
by which she prepared herself for her last passage. God was 
pleased to put a happy end to her labours by calling her to 
himself on the fifteenth of October 1243. Her mortal re- 
mains. were deposited at Trebnitz.. She was canonized in 
1266 by Clement [V. and her relicks were enshrined the year 
following. Pope Innocent XI. appointed the seventeenth of 
this month for the celebration of her effice.© | 5 


(4) Dlugoss. Hist. Polon. 1. 7. p. 781. 783. t. I. 


(Another St. Hedwiges, daughter of 
Lewis king of Hungary, (who was also 
elected king of Poland,) was chosen so- 
vereign queen of Poland in 1384, and was 
eminent for her immense charities to the 
poor, her liberality to churcbes, monas- 
teries, and universities; her humility and 
aversion to pomp or gaudy apparel; her 
meekness, which was so wonderful that, 
in so exalted a station, she was utterly a 
stranger to angerandenvy. She read no 
books but such as treated of piety and 
devotion ; the chief being the Holy Scrip- 


Voi. X. C 


tures, Homilies of the Fathers, Acts of 
Martyrs and other Saints, and the medi- 
tations of St. Bernard, &c. She married 
Jagello, grand duke of Lithuania, in 
1386, on condition he should be baptized, 
and should plant the faith in his dutchy, 
which became from that time united to 
Poland. She died at Cracow in 1399. On 
her miracles see Dlugoss, (I. 10. p. 160.) 
Chromer, aud other Polish writers who 
gave her the title of saint, though’ her 
namé is not inserted im the Martyrolo- 
gies, 


Cc 
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The constancy of this saint at the loss of friends proceeded. 
not from insensibility. The bowels of saints are so much 
the more tender as their charity is always more compassionate 
and more extensive. Buta lively apprehension of eternity, 
and of the nothingness of temporal things makes them regard 
this life as a moment, and set no value on any thing in it but. 
inasmuch as God, his love or holy will, and our immortal 
glory may be concerned init. Lewis of Granada tells us, m- 
the life of the venerable servant of God, John of Avila, that. 
the marchioness of Pliego, when she saw her eldest son delight 
in nothing but inretirement and devotion, used to say, that no 
other pleasure in this world can equal that of a mother who 
sees a dear child very virtuous. The same author mentions: 
another lady of quality, likewise a spiritual daughter of that 
holy man, who, when she lost her most pious arid beloved: 
son, said she was not able to express her joy for having sent 
so dear a saint before her to heaven. If our grief on such 
occasions is ungoverned, we have reason to fear that our faith 


is weak, which makes such slender impressions on our souls. 
/ 


ST. ANSTRUDIS, COMMONLY CALLED AUSTRU, V. 
| ABBESS ATLAON. —,. . 


She was daughter of the virtuous and noble couple, Blandin- 
Boson and St. Salaberna, who founded the abbey of St. John 
Baptist at Laon, in which St. Salaberna, with the consent of 
her husband, took the religious veil, was chosen abbess, and 
is honoured among the saints on the twenty-second of Sep- 
tember. Anstrudis faithfully walked in her steps, and after 
her death, though with the utmost repugnance, succeeded 
her in the abbacy. By a scrupulous observance of monastic 
discipline in the least points, a tender and affectionate care in 
conducting her sisters in the paths of Christian perfection, a 
most profuse charity to the poor, and her constant application 
to prayer, she was a true model of sanctity. No exterior em- 
ployments interrupted the union of her heart with God, or 
her sweet attention to his holy presence. Except on Sundays 
and on Christmas day she never took any nourishment but at 
one moderate refection she made in a day at three o’clock in 
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the afternoon, and on fast-days after sunset. Her watchings in 
devout prayer often kept her the whole night in the church, 
except that she took a little rest in an uneasy seat before the 
church door; then returned again to her devotions before the 
altar. Her sanctity was to be approved and made perfect by the 
trial of afflictions, in which true virtue is always purified and 
improved, but that which is weak or counterfeit betrays. 
itself, as a building which wants a firm foundation or a great- 
tree which has not shot its roots deep into the earth is easily 
blown down by storms. | The saint’s pious brother Baldwin 
was treacherously assassinated, and she herself terrified with 
outrageous threats by Ebroin. That tyrant, however, was 
at length softened by her intrepid constancy, and approved 
virtue and innocence, and of a persecutor became her patron 
andfriend. Pepin, when mayor of the palace, declared himself 
her strenuous protector. She died in 688, and is honoured 
in the Gallican and Benedictin Calendars. The rich Bene- 
dictin nunnery of St. John Baptist at Laon was given to monks 
of the same Order in 1229, and still flourishes. There is in 
the same town another great Benedictin abbey of St. Vincent, 
and a third of the Order of Premontre, called St. Martin’s. 
See the life of St. Anstrudis written soon after her death in 
Mabillon (saec. 2.) and Bulteau, Hist. Mon. d’Occid. 


ST. ANDREW OF CRETE, M. 


St. Andrew, surnamed the Calybite or the Cretan, was a 
holy monk, and a zealous defender of holy images in the 
reign of Constantine Copronymus, by whose orders he was 
whipped ‘to death without the walls of Constantinople, in 
the circus of St. Mamas, on the seventeenth of October 761. 
His name occurs in the Roman Martyrology. See Theo- 
phanes, p. 368. Fleury, 1.43. n. 32. Baillet, &c. 
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OCTOBER XVIII. 
Z ; 
ST. LUKE THE EVANGELIST. 


See Tillem. t. 2. p. 148.  Calmet, t. 7. p. 378. Six different Greek histories of 
St. Luke’s Acts are extant, all modern, and of no account. See Jos. Assemani, in 
Calend. Univ. t. 5. p. 308. 


Tus great apostle of the Gentiles, or rather the Holy Ghost 
by his pen, is the panegyrist of this glorious evangelist, and 
his own inspired writings are the highest, standing, and most 
authentic commendation of his sanctity, and of those eminent 
graces which are a just subject of our admiration, but which 
human praises can only extenuate. St. Luke was a native of. 
Antioch, the metropolis of Syria, a city famous for the agree- 
ableness of its situation, the riches of its traffic, its extent, 
the number of its inhabitants, the politeness of their manners, 
and their learning and wisdom. Its schools were the most 
renowned in all Asia, and produced the ablest masters in all 
arts and sciences. St. Luke acquired a stock of learning in 
his younger years, which, we are told, he improved by his 
travels in some parts of Greece and Egypt. He became par- 
ticularly well skilled in physic, which he made his profession. 
They that from hence infer the quality of his birth and for- 
tune, do not take notice that this art was at that time often 
managed by slaves who were trained up to it, as Grotius 
proves, who conceives that St. Luke perhaps had lived ser- 
“vant ‘in some noble family in quality of physician, till he 
obtained his freedom; after which he continued to follow 
his profession. This he seems to have done after his con- 
version to the faith, and even to the end of his life; the 
occasional practice of physic without being drawn aside by 
it from spiritual functions, being a charity very consistent 
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with the ministry of the gospel. St. Jerom assures us he 
was very eminent in his profession, and St. Paul, by calling 
him his most dear physician,‘” seems to indicate that he had 
not laid it aside. Besides his abilities in physic, he is said to 
have heen very skilful in painting. The Menology of the 
emperor Basil, compiled in 980, Nicephorus,® Metaphrastes 
and other modern Greeks quoted by F. Gretzer, in his disser- 
tation on this subject, speak much of his excelling in this art, 
and of his leaving many pictures of Christ and the B. Virgin. 
Though neither the antiquity nor the credit of these authors 
is of great weight, it must be acknowledged with a very judi- 
cious critic, that some curious anecdotes are found in their 
writings. In this particular, what they tell us is supported 
by the authority of Theodorus Lector, who lived in 518, and 
relates® that a picture of the B. Virgin painted by St. Luke 
was sent from Jerusalem to the empress Pulcheria, who 
placed it in the church of Hodegorum which she built in her 
honour at Constantinople. Moreover, a very ancient in- 
scription was found in a vault near the church of St. Mary 
in vid laté in Rome, in which it is said of a picture of the 
B. Virgin Mary, discovered there, ‘‘ One of the seven painted 
*< by St. Luke.” Three or four such pictures are still in 
being ; the principal is that placed by Paul V. in the ene 
hesian chapel in St. Mary Major. 

_ St. Luke was a proselyte to the Christian peligtons but 
whether from Paganism or rather from Judaism is uncertain; 
for many Jews were settled at Antioch, but chiefly such as 
were called Hellenists, who read the bible in the Greek 
translation of the Septuagint. St. Jerom observes from his 
writings, that he was more skilled in Greek than in Hebrew, 
and that therefore he not only always makes use of the Sep- . 
tuagint translation, as the other authors of the new Testa- . 
ment who wrote in Greek, do, but he refrains sometimes 
from translating words bihien the propriety of the Greek 


() Coloss. i. 14.—@ L, 2. ¢, 43.—@) L. 1. p. 551, 552. 


(®) Una ex vii. a Lucd depictis. Bosius | see Jos. Assemani in Calend, Univers, ad 
et Aringhi, Roma Subterran. 1. 3. c. 41. | 18 Oct, t. 5. p. 306. 
On St. Luke's pictures of the B. Virgin, 
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tongue would not bear it. Some think he was converted to 
the faith by St. Paul at Antioch: others judge this impro- 
bable, because that apostle no where calls him his son, as he 
frequently does his converts. St. Epiphanius makes him to 
have been a disciple of our Lord; which might be for some 
short time before the death of Christ, though this evangelist 
says, he wrote his gospel from the relations of those who from 
the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word. 
Nevertheless, from these words many conclude that he be- 
came a Christian at Antioch only after Christ’s Ascension. 
Tertullian positively affirms, that he ‘never was a disciple of 
Christ whilst he lived on earth. No sooner was he enlight- 
ened by the Holy Ghost, and initiated in the school of Christ, 
but he set himself heartily to learn the spirit of his faith, aiid 
to practise its lessons. For this purpose he studied perfectly 
to die to himself, and, as the church says of bim, “‘ He always 
‘« carried about in his body the mortification of the cross for 
** the honour of the divine name.” - He was already a great 
proficient in the habits of a perfect mastery of himself, and 
of all virtues, when he became St. Paul’s companion in his 
travels, and fellow-labourer in the ministry of the gospel. 
The first time that in his history of the missions of St. Paul 
he speaks in his own name in the first person’, is when that 
apostle sailed from Troas into Macedon, in the year 51, soon 
after St. Barnabas had left him, and St. Trenzeus Heide: from 
that time the voyages which St. Luke made with St. Paul.” 
‘Before this he had doubtless been for some time an assiduous 
disciple of that great apostle ; but from this time he seems 
never to have left him unless by his order upon commissions 
for the service of the churches he had planted. It was the 
height of his ambition to share with that great a apostle all his 
cael fatigues, dangers, and sufferings. In his company he 
‘made some stay at Philippi in Macedon; then he travelled 
‘with him through all the cities of Greece, where the harvest 
every day grew upon their hands. St. Paul mentions him 
more than once as the companion of his travels; he calls 
him Luke the beloved physician,® his fellow-labourer. In- 


(4) Luke i. 9,—(5) E, 4, contr. Marcion.. 4 2,—(6) Acts xvi. 8, 9, 10.—(7) St. Iren. 
1. 3. e, 14.—() Col. iv. 14,.—() Philem, v. 24. 
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_terpreters usually take Lucius, whom St. Paul calls his kins- 
man” to be St. Luke, as the same apostle sometimes gives 
iki Sit termination to Silas, calling him Sylvanus. Many 
with Origen, Eusebius, and St. Jerom say, that when St. Paul 
speaks of his own gospel, he means that of St. Luke, though 
the passage may be understood simply of the gospel which 
St. Paul preached. He wrote this epistle in the year 57, 
four years before his first arrival at Rome. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark had wrote their gospels before 
St.Luke. The devil, who always endeavours to obscure the 
truth by falsehood, stirred up several to obtrude upon the 
world fabulous relations concerning Christ, to obviate which 
St. Luke published his gospel. In this undertaking some 
imagine he had also in view to supply some things which had 
been omitted by the two former; but it does not clearly 
-appear that he had read them, as Calmet and others observe. 
‘Tertullian tells us, that this work of the disciple was often 
-ascribed to St. Paul, who was his master." That apostle, 
doubtless, assisted him in the task, and approved and recom- 
-mended it; but St. Luke mentions others from whom he 
derived his accounts, who from the beginning had been eye- 
‘witnesses of Christ’s actions. He delivered nothing but what 
the received immediately from persons present at, and con- 
cerned in the things which he has left upon record, having 
a most authentic stock of. credit and intelligence to proceed ~ 
upon, as Tertullian speaks, and being under the direction 
~and influence of the Holy Ghost, from whose express reve- 
‘lation he received whatever he has delivered concerning all 
“divine mysteries, and without whose special assistance and 
inspiration he wrote not the least tittle, even in his historical 
“narrative. ‘What the ancients aver of the concurrence of 
“St. Paul in this work, seems to appear in the conformity of 
their expressions in mentioning the institution of the blessed 
eucharist,”*) also in relating the apparition of Christ to Saint 
 Peter.“® St. Jerom and St. Gregory Nazianzen tell us,‘ 
that St. Luke wrote his gospel in Achaia when he attended 


'09) Rom. xvi. 21.—@) Rom. ii."16.—() L, 4, contra Marcion. ¢. 5.—(!3) Luke xvii. 
17—20. and 1 Cor. xi. 23, 24, 25.—(4) Luke xxiv. 34. and 1 Cor. xv. 5.—(95) Saint 
" Hieron. Proleg. in Matt, et 8. Greg. Naz, Carm, 33. 
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St. Paul preaching there and in the confines of Boeotia. He 
was twice in these parts with that apostle, in 53 and 58. He 
must have wrote his gospel in 53, if St. Paul speaks of it in 
his epistle to the Romans, as the ancients assure us. ‘Those 
titles in some Greek manuscripts, which say this gospel was 
wrote at Rome during St. Paul’s first imprisonment, are mo- 
dern, and seem to confound this book with the Acts of the 
Apostles. | ‘ 
St. Luke mainly insists in his gospel upon what relates t 

Christ’s: priestly office; for which reason the ancients, in 
accommodating the four symbolical representations, men- 
tioned in Ezechiel, to the four evangelists, assigned the ox 
or calf, as an emblem of sacrifices, to St. Luke. It is only in 
the gospel of St. Luke that we have a full account of several 
particulars relating to the Annunciation of the mystery of 
the Incarnation to the Blessed Virgin, her visit to St. Eliza- 
beth, the parable of the prodigal son, and many other most 
remarkable points. The whole is wrote with great variety, ele- 
“gance, and perspicuity. Anincomparable sublimity of thought 
and diction is accompanied with that genuine simplicity which 
is the characteristic of the sacred penmen; and by which the 
divineactions and doctrine of our Blessed Redeemer are set off 
ina manner which in every word conveys his holy spirit, and © 
unfolds in every tittle the hidden mysteries and inexhausted 
_ riches of the divine love and of all virtues to those who with an 
humble and teachable disposition of mind make these sacred 
oracles the subject of their assiduous devout meditation. The 
dignity with which the most sublime mysteries which transcend 
all the power of words, and even the conception and compre- 
hension of all created beings, are set off without any pomp 
of expression, has in it something divine; and the energy 
with which the patience, meekness, charity, and beneficence 
of a God made man for us, are described, his divine lessons 
laid down, and the narrative of his life given, but especially 
the dispassionate manner in which his adorable sufferings 
and death are related, without the least exclamation or be- 
stowing the least harsh epithet on his enemies, is a grander 
and more noble eloquence on such a theme, and a more 
affecting and tender manner of writing than the highest 
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strains or the finest ornaments of speech could be. This 
simplicity makes the great actions speak themselves, which 
all borrowed eloquence must extenuate. The sacred penmen 
in these writings were only the instruments or organs of the 
Holy Ghost; but their style alone suffices to evince how per- 
fectly free their souls were from the reign or influence of 
human passions, and in how perfect a degree they were 
replenished with all those divine virtues and that heavenly 
spirit which their words breathe. 

About the year 56 St. Paul sent St. Luke with St. Titus to 
Corinth, with this high commendation, that his praise in the 
gospel resounded throughout all the churches.“ St. Luke 
attended him to Rome, whither he was sent prisoner from 
Jerusalem in 61. The apostle remained there two years 
in chains; but was permitted to live in a house which he 
hired, though under the custody of a constant guard ; and 
there he preached to those who daily resorted to hear 
him. -From ancient writings and monuments belonging 
to the church of St. Mary in vié laté, which is an ancient 
title of a cardinal deacon, Baronius“? and Aringhi®® tell 
us, that this church was built upon the spot where Saint 
Paul! then lodged, and where St. Luke wrote the Acts of the 
Apostles. On this account Sixtus V. caused a statue of Saint 
Paul to be placed, with a new inscription, upon the famous 
pillar of Antoninus, in that neighbourhood. St. Luke was 
the apostle’s faithful assistant and attendant during his 
confinement, and had the comfort to -see him set at liber- 
ty in 63, the year- in which this evangelist finished his 
Acts of the Apostles. This sacred history he compiled at 
Rome) by divine inspiration, as an appendix to his gospel, 
to prevent the false relations of those transactions which 
some published, and to leave an authentic account of the 
wonderful works of God in planting his church, and some of 
the miracles by which he confirmed it, and which were an 
invincible proof of the truth of Christ’s resurrection, and of 
his holy religion. Having in the first twelve chapters related 


(16) 2 Cor. viii. 18, 19. —@7) Baron. in Annal. t. 1. ad an. 55. ed. nov. Luccens. 
—(8) Roma Subterr. 1. 3, c. 41. Lorinus in Acta Apost.-—(9) St. Hieron. Catal. 
” Vir. Mustr. ¢. 7. | 
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the chief general transactions of the principal apostles in the 
first establishment of the church, beginning at our Lord’s 
ascension, he, from the thirteenth chapter, almost confines | 
himself tothe actions and miracles of St. Paul, to most of 
which he had been privy and an eye-witness, and concerning 
which false reports were spread. St. Luke dedicated both 
this book and his gospel to one Theophilus, who, by the title 
of Most Excellent, which he gives him, according to the style 
of those times, must have been a person of the first distinc- 
tion, and a public magistrate, probably of Antioch, who 
perhaps was a convert of this evangelist. These books were 
not intended only for his use, but also for the instruction of 
all churches, and all succeeding ages. As amongst the an- 
cient prophets the style of Isaias was most elegant and polite, 
and that of Amos, who had been a shepherd, rough; so that 

‘of St. Luke, by its accuracy and elegance, and the purity of 
the Greek language shews the politeness of his education at 
Antioch : yet it is not wholly free from Hebraisms and Syria- 
cisms. It flows with an easy and natural grace and sweetness, 
and is admirably accommodated to a historical design. 

St. Luke did not forsake his master after he was released 
from his confinement. That apostle in his last imprisonment 
at Rome writes, that the rest had all left him, and that Saint 
Luke alone was with him.™ St. Epiphanius says,®” that 
after the martyrdom of St. Paul, St. Luke preached in Italy, 
Gaul, Dalmatia, and Macedon. By Gaul some understand 
Cisalpine Gaul, others Galatia. Fortunatus and Metaphrastes 
say he passed into Egypt, and preached in Thebais. Nice- 
phorus says he died at Thebes in Boeotia, and that his tomb 
was shewn near that place in his time: but seems to con- 
found the evangelist with St. Luke Stiriote, a hermit of that 
country. St. Hippolytus says® St. Luke was crucified at 
Elza in Peloponnesus near Achaia. The modern Greeks 
‘tell us, he was crucified on an olive tree. The: ancient 

_ African Martyrology of the fifth age gives him the titles 

of Evangelist and Martyr. St. Gregory Nazianzen,°? Saint 


@) 9, Tim. iv. 11.—@) St. Epiph. her. 51.—()St. Hippolytus in MS. Bod- 
~leiang Bibl. ap. Milles in Pref. in Luc. p. 120.—~() Mabil.’Annal. t. 3. p- 414. 
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Paulinus,®) and St. Gaudentius of Brescia® assure us that 
he went to God by martyrdom. Bede, Ado, Usuard, and 
Baronius in the Martyrologies only say he suffered much for 
the taith, and died very old in Bithynia. That he crossed 
the straits to preach in Bithynia is most probable, but 
then he returned and finished his course in Achaia; under 
which name Peloponnesus was then comprised. The modern 
Greeks say he lived fourscore and four years : which assertion 
had crept into St. Jerom’s account of St. Luke,®” but is ex- 
punged by Martianay, who found those words wanting in all 
old manuscripts. The bones of St. Luke were translated 
from Patras in Achaia in 357, by order of the emperor Con- 
stantius, and deposited in the church of the apostles at Con- 
stantinople,® together with those of St. Andrew and Saint 
Timothy. On the occasion of this translation some distri- 
bution was made of the relicks of St. Luke: St. Gaudentius 
procured a part for his church at Brescia.) St. Paulinus 
possessed a portion in St. Felix’s church at Nola, and with a 
part enriched a church which he built at Fondi.©° The 
magnificent church of the apostles at Constantinople was 
built by Constantine the Great,°” whose body was deposited 
in the porch in a chest of gold, the twelve apostles. standing 
round his tomb.®? When this church was repaired by an 
order of Justinian, the masons found three wooden chests or 
coffins, in which, as the inscriptions proved, the bodies of 
St. Luke, St. Andrew, and St. Timothy were interred.“ 
-Baronius mentions that the head of St. Luke was brought by 
St. Gregory from Constantinople to Rome, and laid in the 
church of his monastery of St. Andrew. The ancient 
picture of St. Luke, together with all the instruments used 
formerly in writing, is copied by Montfaucon from old manu- 
script books of his gospel.°” Some of his relicks are kept in 
the great Grecian Monastery 6n Mount Athos in Greece. °° 
‘Christ, our divine Legislator, came not only to be our 
Model by his example, and our Redeemer by the sacrifice of 


_@) Paulin. ep, 12. p. 155.—@) S. Gaud. Serm. 17.—@” De Vir. Illustr. c. 7.— 
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of his adorable blood, but also to be our doctor and teacher 
by his heavenly doctrine. He who, from the beginning of 
the world, had inspired and opened the mouths of so many 
prophets, vouchsafed to. become himself our instructor, 
teaching us what we are to believe, and what we are to do, - 
that through his redemption we may escape eternal torments 
and attain to everlasting life. With what earnestness and 
diligence, with what awful respect ought we to listen to, and 
assiduously meditate upon his divine lessons, which we*read 
in his gospels, or hear from the mouths of his ministers, who 
announce to us his word, and in his name, or by his authority 
and commission ? As by often iterating the same action the 
nail is driven into the wood, and not a stroke of the hammer 
is fost or superfluous; so it is by repeated meditation, that 
the divine word sinks deep into our hearts. What fatigues 
and sufferings did it cost the Son of God to announce it to 
us ? How many prophets? how many apostles, evangelists, 
and holy ministers has he sent to preach the same for the 
sake of our souls ? How intolerable is our contempt of it? 
our sloth and carelessness in receiving it ? 


ST. JULIAN SABAS, HERMIT. 


* St. Julian, for his wisdom and prudence, was surnamed 
Sabas, which signifies in Syriac, the Grey-or Old Man. He 
flourished in the fourth age, living first in a damp cave near 
Edessa, afterward on Mount Sina in Arabia. Austere pen- 
ance, manual labour, and assiduous prayer and contempla- 
tion were the means by which he sanctified his soul. He saw 
in spirit the death of Julian the Apostate in Persia, by which 
God delivered his church from the storm with which that 
persecutor then threatened it.“ The Arians under Valens 
abusing the authority of this saint’s name, he left his solitude, 
and coming to Antioch loudly confounded them, and wrought 
many miracles. When he had given an ample testimony! to 
the true faith, he returned to his cell, where he instructed a 
great number of disciples, who edified the church long after 


(1) Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. }. 3.c, 24, and Philoth. e, 2. 
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his death. St. Chrysostom calls him a wonderful man, and 
describes the great honour with which he was received living, 
and his name venerated after his death.” See Theodoret, 
Hist. Relig. c. 2. Bulteau, Hist. Mon. d’Orient, t. 2. Fleury, 
1.16. n. 28, &c. This saint is named in the Roman Marty- 
rology on the fourteenth of January, but by the Greeks both 
on this day and on the twenty-fourth of this month. 


ST. JUSTIN, MARTYR, IN PARISIS. 


Rictius Varus, prefect of the Belgic Gaul, in the first years 
of Maximian, was a cruel persecutor of the faith, whilst that 
emperor resided in Gaui, and for some time in Belgium 
itself. By this prefect’s orders many received the crown of 
martyrdom at Triers. Also at Amiens, St. Firminus, the 
bishop; likewise SS. Victoricus, Fuscianus, and Gentianus ; 
St. Quintin at Vermande; SS. Crispin and Crispinian at 
Soissons: St. Piat or Piaton at Tournay: and St. Justin or 
St. Justus at Louvres, a small town in Parisis, four leagues 
from Paris, towards Senlis. He was going to Amiens, and 
beheaded because he would not betray to the persecutors his 
father and brother, who travelled with him, and who had 
concealed themselves. His relicks kept in the cathedral at 
Paris appear to have been the body of a youth. See his acts 
ascribed to Bede, Tillem. t. 4. p. 751. Fleury, 1. 18. n. 19. 
i. 2. p. 399. 


ST. MONON, M. 


' He left Scotland, his native country, and retired into the 
forest of Ardennes, where he led a holy life in the seventh 
century. He was massacred in his cell by robbers, and was 
buried in the village of Nassaw, which at present belongs to 
the abbey of St. Hubert. His tomb was rendered famous by 
miracles. There was a church dedicated under his invoca- 
tion near the city of St. Andrew’s in Scotland, called to this 
day Monon’s Kirk. See Molanus, addit. ad Usuard, and 
King, in Calend. 


(2) St. Chrys. hom. 21. in Ephes, t. 11. p. 162. ed. Ben. 
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OCTOBER XIX. 
ST. PETER OF ALCANTARA, C. 


From his life, written by F. Jobn of St. Mary, in 1619, and again by F. Martin of 
St. Joseph, in 1644: also from the edifying account St. Teresa has left us of him 
in her own life, c.27.. F. Wadding’s Annals of the Franciscan Order, and Helyot, 
Hist. des Ord. Relig. t. 7. p. 137. 


A. D. 1562. 


Cunusr declares the spirit and constant practice.of penance 
to be the foundation of a Christian or spiritual life. This 
great and most important maxim, which in these latter ages 
is little understood, even amongst the-generality of those who 
call themselves Christians, is set forth by the example of this 
saint to confound our sloth, and silence all our vain excuses. 
St. Peter was born at Alcantara, a small town in the province 
of Estramadura in Spain, in 1499. His father, Alphonso 
Garavito, was a lawyer, and governor of that town: his mo- 
ther was of good extraction, and both were persons eminent 
for their piety and personal merit in the world. Upon the 
first dawn of reason, Peter discovered the most happy dispo- 
sitions to virtue, and seemed a miracle of his age in fervour 
and unwearied constancy in the great duty of prayer from 
his childhood, and his very infancy. He had not finished 
his philosophy in his own country, when his father died. 
Some time after this loss he was sent to Salamanca to study 
the canon law. During the two years that he spent in that 
university, he divided his whole time between the church, 
the hospital, the school, and his closet. In 1513 he was re- 
called to Alcantara, where he deliberated with himself about 
the choice of a state of life. On one side, the devil represented 
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to him the fortune and career which were open to him in 
the world; on the other side, listening to the suggestions of 
_divine grace, he considered the dangers of such a course, and 
the happiness and spiritual advantages of holy retirement, 
These sunk deep into his heart, and he felt in his soul a 
strong call to a religious state of life, in which he should 
have no other concern but that of securing his own salvation. 
Resolving, therefore, to embrace the holy Order of St. Fran- 
cis, in the sixteenth year of his age he took the habit of that 
austere rule in the solitary convent of Manjarez, situated in 
the mountains which run between Castile and Portugal. An 
ardent spirit of penance determined his choice of this rigo- 
- vous institute in imitation of the Baptist, and he was so much 
the more solicitous after his engagement to cultivate and 
| improve the same with Hontiolr care, as he was sensible 
that the characteristical virtues of each state ought to form 
the peculiar spirit of their sanctity who serve God in it. 
During his noviciate he laboured to subdue his domestic 
enemy by the greatest humiliations, most rigorous fasts, in- 
credible watchings, and other severities. Such was his fervour, 
that the most painful austerities had nothing frightful or 
difficult for him: his disengagement from the world from 
the very moment he renounced it, was so entire that he 
seemed in his heart to be not only dead or insensible, but 
even crucified to it, and to find all that a pain which flatters 
the senses and the vanity of men in it: and the union of his 
soul with his Creator seemed to suffer no interruption from 
any external employments. He had first the care of the vestry 
(which employment was most agreeable to his devotion) then 
of the gate, and afterward of the cellar: all which offices he 
discharged with uncommon exactness, and without prejudice 
to his recollection. That hiseyes and other senses might be 
more easily kept under the government of reason, and that 
they might not, by superfluous curiosity, break in upon the 
interior recollection of his mind, such was the restraint he 
_ put upon them, that he had been a considerable time a reli- 
gious man without ever knowing that the-church of bis con- 
vent was vaulted. After having had the care of serving the 
refectory for half a year, he was chid by the superior for 
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having never given the friars any of the fruit in his custody : 
to which the servant of God humbly answered, he had never 
seen apy. The truth was, he had never lifted up his eyes to 
the ceiling, where the fruit was hanging upon twigs, as is 
usual in countries where grapes are dried and preserved.. He 
lived four years in a convent, without taking notice of a tree 
that grew near the door. Heate constantly for three years in 
the same refectory, without seeing any other part of it thana 
part of the table where he sat, and the ground on which he 
trod. He told St. Teresa, that he once lived ina house three 
years, without knowing any of his religious brethren but by 
their voices. From the time that he put on the religious habit 
to his death, he never looked any woman in the face. These 
were the marks of a true religious man, who studied per- 
fectly to die to himself. His food was for many years only 
bread moistened in water, or unsavoury herbs, of which, 
when he lived a hermit, he boiled a considerable quantity 
together, that he might spend the Jess time in serving his 
body, and ate them told: taking a little at once for his refec- 
tion, which for a considerable time he made only once in three 
days. Besides these unsavoury herbs, he sometimes allowed 
himself a porridge made with salt and vinegar; but this only 
on great feasts. For some time his ordinary mess was a soup 
made of beans; his drink was a small quantity of water. He 
seemed, by long habits of mortification, to have almost lost 
the sense of taste in what he ate; for, when a little vinegar 
and salt was thrown into a porringer of warm water, he took 
it for his usual soup of beans. He had no other bed than a 
rough skin laid on the floor, on which he knelt great part of 
the diets, leaning sometimes on his heels for a little rest; but 
he slept sitting, pete his head against a wall. His watch- 
ings were the most difficult and the most incredible of all the 
austerities which he practised; to which he inured himself 
gradually, that they might not be prejudicial to his health ; 
and which, being of a robust constitution of body, he found 
himseif able to bear. He was assailed by violent tempta- 
tions, and cruel spiritual enemies; but by the succour of 
divine grace, and the arms of humility and prayer, was always 
victorious. 
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A few months after his profession, Peter was sent from 
Manjarez to a remote retired convent near Belviso; where 
he built himself a cell with mud and the branches of trees, 
at some distance from the rest, in which he practised extra- 
ordinary mortifications without being seen. About three 
years after, he was sent by his provincial to Badajos, the 
metropolis of Estramadura, to be superior of a small friary 
lately established there, though he was at that time but 
twenty years old. The three, years of his guardianship or 
wardenship appeared to him a grievous slavery.' When they 
were elapsed, he received his provincial’s command to pre- 
pare himself for holy orders. Though he earnestly begged 
for a longer delay, he was obliged to acquiesce, and was pro- 
moted to the priesthood in 1524, and soon afteremployed in 
preaching. The ensuing year he was made guardian of Pla- 
centia. In all stations of superiority he considered himselfas 
a servant to his whole community, and looked upon his post 
only as a strict obligation of encouraging the rest in the prac- 
tice of penance by his own example. Our saint, who had 
never known the yoke of the world or vicious habits, entered 
upon his penitential course in a state of innocence and purity 
which seemed never to have been stained with the guilt of 
mortal sin. But by the maxims of the gospel, and the spirit 
of God which directs all the saints, a deep sense was impressed 
upon his soul of the obligation which every Christian lies 
under of making his whole life a martyrdom of penance, to 
satisfy the divine justice both for past and daily infidelities, 
to prevent the rebellion of the senses and passions, and to 
overcome the opposition which the flesh and self-will raise 
against the spirit, unless they are entirely subdued, and made 
obedient to it. Neither can God perfectly reign in a heart, 
so long as the least spark of inordinate desires is habitually 
cherished in it. Every one therefore owes to God a sacrifice 
of exterior mortification and interior self-denial of his will, 
with a constant spirit of compunction, anda rigorous impar- 
tial self-examination or inspection into the dark recesses of 
his heart, in order to discover and extirpate the roots of all 
rising vicious inclinations. St. Peter, by his own example, 
inapieail his religious brethren with fervour in a the 
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branches ‘of holy penance : whilst by purifying the affections - 
of his heart he prepared his soul for the most sublime graces 
of divine love and heavenly contemplation. When the term 
of his second guardianship was expired, he was employed 
six years in preaching. Penetrated with the most profound 
sentiments of humility, compunction, and sovereign contempt 
of all earthly things, and burning with the most ardent cha- 
rity, he appeared in the pulpits like a seraph sent by God to 
rouse sinners toa true spirit of penance, and to kindle in 
their most frozen breasts the fire of divine love. Hence incre- 
dible was the fruit which his sermons produced. Besides his 
natural talents, and stock of learning, he was enriched by God 
with an experimental and infused sublime knowledge and 
sense of spiritual things, and of the sacred paths of virtue, 
which is never acquired by study, but is the fruit only of 
divine grace, an eminent spirit of prayer, rooted habits, and 
the heroic practice of all virtues. The saint’s very counte- 
nance or presence alone seemed a powerful sermon, and it 
was said, that he had but to shew himself to work conver- 
sions, and excite his audience to sighs and tears. 
The love of retirement being always St. Peter’s predo- 
minant, inclination, he made it his earnest petition to his 
superiors that he might be placed in some remote solitary 
convent, where he might give himself up to the sweet com- 
merce of divine contemplation. In compliance with his 
request he was sent to the convent of St. Onuphrius, at Lapa, 
near Soriana, situated in a frightful solitude; but, at the same 
time, he was commanded to take upon him the charge of 
guardian or warden of that house. In that retirement, he 
‘composed his golden book On mental prayer, at the request 
of a pious gentleman, who had often heard him speak on 
that subject. This excellent little treatise was justly esteemed 
a finished masterpiece on this important subject by St. Teresa. 
Lewis of Granada, St. Francis of Sales, pope Gregory XV. 
queen Christina of Sweden, and others. In it the great 
advantages and necessity of mental prayer are briefly set 
forth : all its parts and its method are explained, and exem- 
plified in affections of divine love, praise, and thanksgiving, 
and especially of supplication or petition. Short meditations 
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on the last things, and on the passion of Christ, are added as 
models. Upon the plan of this book, Lewis of Granada and 
many others have endeavoured to render the use of mental 
prayer easy and familiar among Christians, in an age which 
owes all its spiritual evils to a supine neglect of this necessary 
means of interior true virtue. Our saint has left us another 
short treatise, On the peace of the soul, or on an interior life, 
no less excellent than the former. St. Peter was himself 
an excellent proficient in the school of divine love, and in 
the exercises of heavenly contemplation. His prayer and 


(@) He lays down this fundamental rule, 
that as the perfection of virtue consists 
in the purity and fervour of our -love of 
God, our aim and all our endeavours 
must be levelled at this mark. The first 
and chief condition is, that by crucifying 
all inordinate desires, and subduing our 
passions, we calm and regulate our in- 
terior, ground our hearts tn boly peace, 
plant in them the deepest sentiments of 
humility, meekness, charity, and every 
virtue ; and be solicitous and careful that 
all our exercises and actions be animated 
by the interior spirit, and have the root 
and principle of these virtues in the 
heart; for austerities are not only lost, 
but even become pernicious, unless they 
spring from, and are grounded in the 
interior sentiment or spirit. Next to 
our care to extirpate the seeds of vicious 
and earthly affections, we must study to 
perform all our duties with affection and 
sweetness, loving the duties themselves, 
and doing nothing by constraint or vio- 
lence : a circumstance capitally contrary 
to interior peace. It is necessary that 
we shun all disturbance of mind, and 
irregular passion, keep our souls in a 
constant state of serenity and peace, and 
always have God before our eyes, without 
much regard to please any other but him 
alone. If any disturbance begins to arise 
in us, we must instantly fly to God, turn- 
ing our hearts to him in holy prayer as 
Jesus in the garden returned thrice to 
prostrate himself before his heavenly 
Father. A city is not built in a day; 
and this is no less an undertaking than 
to build a house for God, and a temple 
for his Holy Spirit, though he himself 


- 


-be the principal architect. The corner- 
stone and chief foundation of this build- 
ing is humility.  “‘ Desire therefore,” 
says the saint, ““to be contemned and 
vilified by the whole world, and never to 
follow your own will and inclinations ; 
lay all your desires before God, begging 
that only his will be done, and that it 
alone may reign in you, without any 
alloy of vour,own will. Whatever with- 
draws you from humility, let the pre- 
tence be ever so specious, is a.false pro- 
phet, and a ravenous wolf, which, under 
the cover of a sheep’s skin, comes to 
devour what you have gathered with 
mouch time and industry.” Next to the 
care of humility, he recommends perfect 
self-denial ; and gives the third place to 
constant recollection ; adding this cau- 
tion, that we must not suffer a zeal for 
‘the souls of others to hurt our own, by 
being made a pretext for neglecting any 
of these practices. For the comfort of 
those who labour under interior trials 
and scruples, the saint observes, that 
God frequently permits such for the ad- 
vancement of a soul in humility and 
purity of heart. The tranquillity which 
St. Peter so strongly recommends as the 
preparation fitting a soul to be made the 
abode of the Holy Ghost, is not a state 
of inaction; for though the saul be nei- 
ther darkened with the clouds, nor ruffled 
with the storms of inordinate passions, 
fears, or desires, she is all action, and all 
fire, being penetrated with the deepest 
sentiments, and employed in the most 
ardent acts of sweet love, hope, com- 
punction, holy, fear, and all other vir- 
tues, 
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his union with God was habitual. He said mass with a devo- 
tion that astonished others, and often with torrents of tears, 
or with raptures. He was seen to remain in prayer a whole 
hour, with his arms stretched out, and his eyes lifted up 
without moving. His ecstasies in prayer were frequent, and 
sometimes of long continuance. So great was his devotion — 
to the mystery of the incarnation, and the holy sacrament of. 
the altar, that the very mention or thought of them fre- 
quently sufficed to throw him in a rapture. The excess of 
heavenly sweetness, and the great revelations which he re- 
ceived in the frequent extraordinary unions of his soul with 
God, are not to be expressed. In the jubilation of his soul 
through the impetuosity of the divine love he sometimes 
was not able to contain himself from singing the divine praises 
aloud in a wonderful manner. To do this more freely, he 
sometimes went into the woods, where the peasants who 
heard him sing, took him for one who was beside himself. 
The reputation of St. Peter having reached the ears of 
Jobn III. king of Portugal, that prince was desirous to con- 
sult him upon certain difficulties of conscience, and St. Peter 
received an order from his provincial to repair to him at 
. Lisbon. He did not make use of the carriages which the 
king had ordered to be ready for him, but made the journey 
barefoot, without sandals, according to his custom. King 
John was so well satisfied with his answers and advice, and 
so much edified by his saintly comportment, that he engaged 
him to return again soon after. In these two visits the saint 
converted several great lords of the court; the infanta Maria, 
the king’s sister, trampling under her feet the pomp of the 
world, made privately the three vows of religious persons, 
but with this condition, that she should continue at court, 
and wear a secular dress, her presence being necessary for 
the direction of certain affairs. This princess founded a 
rigorous nunnery of barefooted Poor Clares at Lisbon, for 
ladies of quality, and both she and the king were extremely 
desirous to detain the saint at court. But though they had 
fitted up apartments like a cell, with an oratory for him, and 
allowed him liberty to give himself up wholly to divine con- 
‘templation, according to his desire: vet he found the conve- 
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niences too great,and the palace not agreeable to his purposes. 
A great division having happened among the townsmen of 
Alcantara, he took this opportunity to leave the court, in 
order to reconcile those that were at variance. His presence 
and pathetic discourses easily restored peace among the 
inhabitants of Alcantara. This affair was scarcely finished, 
when, in 1538, he was chosen provincial of the province of 
St. Gabriel, or of Estramadura, which, though it was of the 
conventuals, had adopted some time before certain consti- 
tutions of a reform. The age required for this office being: 
forty years, the saint warmly urged, that he was only thirty- 
mine ; but all were persuaded that his prudence and virtue 
were an overbalance. Whilst he discharged this office he 
drew up several severe rules of Perse matiat! which he pre- 
vailed on the whole province to accept in a Aleta which 
he held at Placentia for this purpose, in 1540. Upon the 
expiration of the term of his provincialship, in 1541, he re- 
turned to Lisbon, to join F. Martin of St. Mary, who was 
laying the foundation of a most austere reformation of this 
Order reduced to an eremitical life, and was building the 
first hermitage, upon a cluster of barren mountains called 
Arabida, upon the mouth of the Tagus, on the opposite bank 
to Lisbon. The duke of Aveiro not only gave the ground, 
but also assisted them in raising cells. St. Peter animated 
the fervour of these religious brethren! and suggested many 
regulations which were dao Hed: The rhabenies of Arabida 
wore nothing on their feet, lay on bundles of vine-twigs, or 
on the bare ground, never touched flesh or wine, and ate no 
fish except on festivals, Peter undertook to awake the rest 
at midnight, when they said matins together; after which 
they continued in prayer till break of day. Then they re- 
cited prime, which was followed by one mass only, according 
to the original regulation of St. Francis. After this, retiring 
to their cells, they remained there till tierce, which they 
recited together, with the rest of the canonical hours. The 
time between vespers and compline was allotted for manual 
labour. Their cells were exceeding mean and small: Saint 
Peter’s was so little, that he could neither stand up nor lie 
down in it without bending the body. F. John Calus, general 
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of the Order, coming into Portugal, desired to see St. Peter, 
and made a visit to this hermitage. Being much edified 
with what he saw, he gave F. Martins leave to receive novices, 
bestowed on this beter the convents of Palhaes and Santaren, 
and erected it into a custody; his companion leaving him to 
embrace this reformation, The convent of Palhaes being 
appointed for the noviciate, St. Peter was nominated evardian, 
and charged with the ditecada of the novices. 

Our saint had governed the noviciate only two years, when, 
in 1544, he was recalled by his own superiors into Spain, and 
received by his brethren in the province of Estramadura 
with the greatest joy that can be expressed. Heavenly con- 
templation being always his favourite inclination, though by 
obedience, he often employed himself in the service of 
several churches, and in the direction of devout persons, he 
procured his superior’s leave to reside in the most solitary 
convents, chiefly at St. Qnuphrius’s, near Soriano. After 
four years spent in this manner, he was allowed, at the re- 
quest of prince Lewis, the king’s most pious brother, and of 
the duke of Aveiro, to return to Portugal. During three 
years that he staid in that kingdom he raised his congregation 
of Ardbida to the most dichtishing condition, and, in 1550, 
founded a new convent near Lisbon. This custody was 
erected into a province of the Order in 1560. His reputation 
for sanctity drew so many eyes on him, and gave so much 
interruption to his retirement, that he hastened back to 
Spain, hoping there to hide himself in some solitude. Upon 
his arrival at Placencia in 1551, his brethren earnestly desired 
to choose him provincial; but the saint turned himself into 
every shape to obtain the liberty of living some time to 
himself, and at length prevailed. In 1553 he was appointed 
Custos by a general chapter held at Salamanca. In 1554 he_ 
formed a design of establishing a reformed congregation of 
friars upon a stricter plan than before; for which he pro- 
cured himself to be empowered by a brief obtained of pope 
Julius If]. His project was approved by the provincial of 
Estramadura, and by the bishop of Coria, in whose diocess 
the saint, with one fervent companion, made an essay of this 
manner of living in a small hermitage. A short time after, 
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he went to Rome, and obtained a second brief, by which he 
was authorized to build a convent according to this plan. At 
his return a friend founded a convent for him, such a one as 
he desired, near Pedroso, in the diocess of Palentia, in 1555, 
_ which is the date of this reformed institute of Franciscans, 
called The Barefooted, or of the strictest observance of “aint 
Peter of Alcantara. This convent was but thirty-two feet 
long, and twenty-eight wide; the cells were exceeding small, 
and one half of each was filled with a bed, consisting of three 
boards: the saint’s cell was the smallest, and most incon- 
venient. The church was comprised in the dimensions given 
above, and ofa piece with the rest. It was impossible for 
persons to forget their engagement in a penitential life whilst 
their habitations seemed rather to resemble graves than | 
chambers. The count of Oropeza founded upon his estates 
_two other convents for the saint: and certain other houses 
received his reformation, and others were built by him. In 
1561 he formed them into a province, and drew up certain 
statutes, in which he orders that each cell should only be 
seven feet long, the infirmary thirteen, and the church 
twenty-four; the whole circumference of a convent forty or 
fifty feet: that the number of friars in a convent should 
never exceed eight: that they should always go barefoot, 
without socks or sandals ; should lie on the boards, or mats 
laid on the floor; or if the place was low and damp, on_beds 
raised one foot from the ground: that none, except in sick- 
ness, should ever eat any flesh, fish, or eggs, or drink wine: 
that they should employ three hours every day in mental 
prayer, and should never receive any retribution for saying 
mass. The general appointed St. Peter commissary of his 
Order in Spain in 1556, and he was confirmed in that office 
by pope Paul IV. in 1559. In 1561, whilst he was com- 
missary, he was chosen provincial of his reformed Order, 
and going to Rome, begged a confirmation of this institute. 
Pious IV. who then sat in St. Peter’s chair, by a buJl dated in 
February 1562, exempted this congregation from all juris- 
diction of the conventual Franciscans (under whom St. Peter 
had lived) and subjected it to the minister-general of the 
Observantins, with this clause, that it is to be maintained in 
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the perpetual observance of the rules and statutes prescribed 
by St. Peter. It is propagated into several provinces in Spain, 
and is spread into Italy, each province in this reform con- 
sisting of about ten religious houses. 

When the emperor Chane: V. after resigning his domi- 
nions, retired to the monastery of St. Justus, in Estramadura, 
of the Order of Hieronymites, in 1555, he made choice of 
St. Peter for his confessor to assist him in his preparation for 
death ; but the saint foreseeing that such a situation would be 
incompatible with the exercises of assiduous contemplation 
and penance to which he had devoted himself, declined that 
post with so much earnestness, that the emperor was at 
length obliged to admit his excuses. The saint, whilst in 
quality of commissary he made the visitation of several 
monasteries of his Order, arrived at Avila in 1559. Saint 
Teresa laboured at that time under the most severe persecu- 
tions from her friends and her very confessors, and under 
interior trials from scruples and anxiety, fearing at certain 
intervals, as many told her, that she might be deluded by an 
evil spirit. A certain pious widow lady, named Guiomera, 
d’Ulloa, an intimate friend of St. Teresa, and privy to her 
troubles and afflictions, got leave of the provincial of the 
Carmelites that she might pass eight days in her house, and 
contrived that this great servant of God should there treat 
with her at leisure. St. Peter, from his own experience and 
knowledge in heavenly communications and raptures, easily 
understood her, cleared all her perplexities, gave her the 
strongest assurances that her visions and prayer were from 
God, loudly confuted her calumniators, and spoke to her 
confessor in her favour.” He afterward exceedingly encou- 
raged her in establishing ber reformation of the Carmelite 
Order, and especially in onadtae it in the strictest poverty. — 
Out of his great affection and compassion for her under her 
sufferings, he told her in confidence many things concerning 
the rigorous course of penance in which he had lived for 
seven-and-forty years. ‘* He told me,” says she, ‘‘ that, to 
«¢ the best of my remembrance, he had slept but one hour 


(1). Her own life, c. 30.—() Ib, ce. 35... Foundat. e. 5. 
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** and a half in twenty-four hours for forty years together ; 
«* and that in the beginning it was the greatest and most 
“troublesome mortification of all to overcome himself in 
*€ point of sleep, and that in order for this he was obliged to 
“¢ be always either kneeling or standing on his feet: only when 
** he slept he saf with his head leaning aside upon a little 
“€ piece of wood fastened for that purpose in the wall. As to 
‘¢ the extending his body at length in his cell, it was impos- 
‘¢ sible for him, his cell not being above four feet and a halfin 
‘length. In all these years he never put on his capouch or 
‘¢ hood, how hot soever the sun, or how violent soever the 
‘rain might be: nor did he ever wear any thing upon his 
‘feet, nor any other garment than his habit of thick coarse 
*¢ sackcloth, (without any other thing next his skin) and this 
*‘ short and scanty, and as strait as possible, with a short © 
** mantle or cloak of the same over it. He told me, that 
‘‘ when the weather was extreme cold, he was wont to put 
‘* off his mantle, and to leave the door and the little window 
“ of his cell open, that when he put his mantle on again, 
‘*¢ and shut his door, his body might be somewhat refreshed 
‘© with this additional warmth. It was usual with him to 
‘<< eat but once in three days; and he asked me why I won- 
‘‘ dered at it? For it was very possible to one who had ac- 
‘“*-customed himself to it. One of his-companions told me, 
‘* that sometimes he ate nothing at all for eight days; but 
*¢ that perhaps might be when he was in prayer: for he used 
“< to have great raptures, and vehement transports of divine 
** love, of which I was once an eye-witness. His poverty 
** was extreme, and so also was his mortification, even from 
‘‘ his youth. He told me he had lived three years in a house 
‘* of his Order without knowing any of the friars but by their 
‘‘ speech; for he never lifted up his eyes: so that he did not 
‘* know which way to go to many places which he often fre- 
ce quented, if he did not follow the other friars. This like- 
‘© wise happened to him in the roads. When I came to know 
‘* him he was very old, and his body so extenuated and weak, 

‘‘ that it seemed not to be composed but, as it were, of the - 
“‘ roots of trees, and was so parched up, that his skin re- 
‘“sembled more the dried bark of a tree than flesh. He 
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** was very affable ; but spoke little, unless some questions 
** were asked him ; and he answered in few words, but in 
** these he was agreeable; for he had an excellent under- 
** standing.” St. Teresa observes, that though a person _ 
cannot perform such severe penance as this servant of God 
did, yet there are many other ways whereby we may tread 
the world under our feet; and our Lord will teach us these 
ways when he finds a mind that is fit. To deny the obli- 
gation and necessity of some degree of exterior penance and 
mortification (which some now-a-days seem almost to cashier 
in practice) would be an error in faith. The extraordinary 
severities which the Baptist and so many other saints exer- 
_cised upon themselves, ought to be to us sinners a subject 
of humiliation and self-reproach. We cought not to lose 
courage, if we do not, or cannot watch and fast as they did ; 
but then we ought at least to be the more diligent in bearing 
labours, pains, humiliations, and sickness, with patience, 
and in the practice of interior self-denials, humility, and 
meekness. 

St. Peter was making the Hetallod of his convents, and 
confirming his Kelivntie in that perfect spirit of penance with 
which he had inspired them, when he fell sick in the .con- 
vent of Viciosa. The count of Oropeza, upon whose estate 
that house was situated, caused him, against his will, to ee 


(©) Hippocrates, for reasons of health, 
allows no constitution at any time above 
seven, or at most eight hours for sleep. 
Many can accustom themselves to be 
satisfied with six, or even five, some with 
three or four hours’ sleep, without pre- 
judice. Very great abstemiousness makes 
very little sleep required. Devout ser- 
vants of God regret the loss of any mo- 
ments of this short life, which they can 
employ in the divine praises, or in tears 
of compunction, which sacrifice, by 
watchings in the silence of the night, be- 
comes’ more acceptable to God. Watch- 
ings moreover area part of penance, and 
subdue the body more than fasts. But 
the extraordinary watchings and fasts of 
some saints, who were conducted by an 
uncommon impulse of the Holy Ghost, 
¢an only.be proposed as patterns for imi- 
tation at a very great distance; and dis- 


cretion is a necessary condition i in mor- 


tification. However, the difficulties or 
impossibility which many apprehend in 
embracing a penitential course accord: 
ing to their circumstances, are generally 
imaginary only, and arise from shadows 
and groundless fears, which sloth and 
sensuality create. Such a course, under- 
taken heartily, and with resolution and 
fervour, will not be found hard; but 
every thing wears a frightful face to those 
who have not courage to set their hands 


-to work, as. a coward starts at shadows. 


Mortification in little things, if constant, 
and accompanied with a spirit of per- 
fect self-denial, sincere humility, and a 
desire of concealing itself from the eyes 
of others, may be of great efficacy, with- 
out the danger of being observed by 
others. 
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removed to his own house, and to take medicines, and good 
nourishing food ; but these, instead of relieving, aggravated 
his distemper: his pain in his stomach grew more violent, 
his fever redoubled, and an ulcer was formed in one of his 
legs. The holy man, perceiving that his last hour approached, 
would be carried to the convent of Arenas, that he might die 
in the arms of his brethren. He was no sooner arrived there 
but he received the holy sacraments. In his last moments 
he exhorted his brethren to perseverance, and to the constant 
love of holy poverty. Seeing he was come to the end of his - 
course, he repeated those words of the psalmist: Z have 
rejoiced in those things which have been said to me. We shall 
go into the house of the Lord. Having said these words, he 
rose upon his knees, and stooping in that posture, calmly 
expired on the eighteenth of October in the year 1562, of 
his age sixty-three. St. Teresa, after mentioning his happy 
death, says: ‘* Since his departure our Lord has been pleased 
‘“ to let me enjoy more of him than I did when he was alive: 
“he has given me advice and counsel in many things, and [ 
‘ have frequently seen him in very great glory. The first 
“«‘ time that he appeared to me he said: ‘ O happy penance, 
‘¢ ¢ which hath obtained meso great a reward |’ with many 
‘© otherthings. A year before he died he appeared to me when 
‘¢ we were at a distance from one another, and I understood 
** that he was to die, and I advertised him of it. When he 
<< gave up the ghost he appeared to me, and told me that he 
‘< was going to rest. Behold here the severe penance of his 
** life ending in so much glory, that methinks he comforts me 
“ now neh more than when he was here. Our Lord told 
«© me once, that men should ask nothing in his name, where- 
** in he would not hear them. I have recommended many 
‘* things to him, that-he might beg them of our Lord, and I 
<< have always found them granted.’’®) St. Peter was beati- 
fied by Gregory XV. in 1622, and canonized by Clement IX. 
In 1669. 


We admire in the saints the riches and happiness of which 
they were possessed in the inestimable treasure of the divine 


\@) Her own life, c. 27, 
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love. They attained to, and continually improved this grace 
in their souls by the exercise of heavenly contemplation, and 
a perfect spirit of prayer; and laid the foundation of this 
spiritual tower by a sincere spirit of humility and penance. 
It costs nothing for a man to say that he desires to love God ; 
but he lies to his own soul, unless he strive to die to him- 
self. ‘The senses must be restrained, and taught to obey, 
and the heart purged from sensual and inordinate attach- 
ments before it can be moulded anew, rendered spiritual, 
and inflamed with the chaste affections of pure and perfect 
love. This is the great work of divine grace in weak im- 
pure creatures: but the conditions are, that perfect humility 
and penance prepare the way, and be the constant attendants 
of this love. How imperfect is it in our souls, if it is there 
at all! and how much is it debased by a mixture of sensual 
affections, and the poisonous stench of self-love not suffi- 
ciently vanquished and extinguished, because we neglect 
these means of grace! A sensual man cannot conceive those 
things whith belong to God! 


SS. PTOLEMY, LUCIUS, AND A THIRD COMPANION, 
MARTYRS. 


Ptolemy, a zealous Christian at Rome, had converted a 
married woman to the faith, whose brutish husband treated 
her on that account in the most barbarous manner, and 
never ceased to blaspheme God, the creator of all things. 
She making use of the liberty which both the Roman law 
and the gospel‘ gave her in that case, proceeded to a legal 
separation. The husband, in revenge, accused Ptolemy of 
being a Christian. The martyr lay a long time in a stinking 
dungeon, and being at length brought to his trial before 
Urbicius, prefect of Rome, boldly confessed his faith in Christ, 
and, without more ado, was condemned by the judge to lose 
his head. Lucius, a Christian, who was present, said to the 
prefect ; ‘* Where is the justice to punish a Lalivite: who has 


~ ()1 Cor, vii. S. Aug. }. de fide, et Oper. c. 16. cap. Si Infidelis, causa 28, qu. 
g. et. cap. Quanto. Ext. De Divortiis, Nat. Alexander Theol. Dogm. t. 2. 1. 2. 


reg. 4, 5, Pe 153. 
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** not been convicted of any crime ?” Urbicius said: ‘* I pre- 
** sume you are also a Christian.”’ ‘* I have that happiness,” 
replied Lucius. Urbicius, whose heart was hardened in 
injustice, passed sentence alsoon him. A third who declared. 
himself to have the same faith, and whose name is not known, 
was beheaded with them. They received their crowns in 166, 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. The saints looked on the 
goods and evils of this world with indifference, and went with 
joy to martyrdom, because they regarded this life only as a 
preparation for a better, and considered that they were im- 
mense gainers by death, which puts us in secure possession 
of eternal happiness. See St. Justin, Apol. vol. 1. ed. Ben. 
Eus. Hist. 1. 4. c. 17. . 


ST. FRIDESWIDE, V. PATRONESS OF OXFORD. 


She was daughter of Didan, prince of Oxford and the 
neighbouring territory, and learned from her cradle that 
most important Christian maxim, that ‘* whatsoever is not 
‘© God, is nothing.’’ Her mother’s name was Safrida. From 
her infancy she exerted all her powers and strength, and 
made it her whole study to please him alone. Her education 
was entrusted to the care of a virtuous governess, named © 
Algiva, and in the early period of her life her inclinations 
led her strongly to a religious state. Riches, birth, beauty, 
and whatever appeared flattering and dazzling in the eyes of 
the world, made no weight in the scales with her, unless it 
was to make her dread more the dangers and snares into 
which they often betray souls. In the duties of an active life 
she feared, in the dissipation and hurry of external duties, 
she should not have strength so well to stand her ground, 
but her heart would suffer some division. Every virtuous 
and just interest may and ought ultimately to terminate in 
God: thus are worldly duties to be made the objects of pure 
virtue, directed by the divine love. But tolive in the world 
in such manner that her affections should contract nothing 
of its dust, seemed to Frideswide a difficult task; and the 
contemplative life of Mary presented charms with which 
her pure soul was infinitely delighted. She therefore desired 
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earnestly to devote her virginity to God in a monastic state. 
Her mother was then dead, and her most religious father 
rejoiced in the choice which his daughter had al of the’ 
better part ; and, about the year 750, he founded at Oxford 
a nunnery, in honour of St. Mary and all the saints, the 
direction of which was committed to her care. 

Sincere love or charity consists not in words, but in deeds. 
The holy virgin therefore considered, that to profess in words 
that she belonged wholly-to God, would be a base dissimu- 
lation, and criminal hypocrisy, unless, by most strenuous 
endeavours, she made good her solemn promise to God, and 
studied to be entirely his in her whole heart, and in all her’ 
actions. The devil envying her happy progress, assailed ber 
virtue with implacable rage ; but his fury rendered her vic- 
tories more glorious. Algar, a Mercian prince, smitten with 
her beauty and virtues, and not being able to overcome her 
resolution of charity, gave so far a loose to the reins of his 
criminal passion, as to lay a snare to carry her off. The holy 
virgin escaped his pursuits by concealing herself a long time 
in a hogstye. The prince is said to have been miraculously 
struck with blindness just as he entered the city, and to have 
recovered his sight by his repentance and the prayer of the 

‘saint. After this accident, the holy virgin, to shun the danger 
of applause, and live more perfectly to God in closer retire- 
ment, built herself a little oratory at Thornbury, near the 
town, where, by the fervour and assiduity of her penance and 
heavenly contemplation, she made daily advances toward God 


and his kingdom. 


(@) The nunnery of St. Frideswide being 
dispersed in the Danish wars, this became 
a house of secular priests, till, in 1111, 
Roger bishop of Salisbury founded in this 
church of St. Frideswide a monastery of 
Regular Canons of St. Austin. Cardinal 
Wolsey, in 1525, began in it the foun- 
dation of a noble college; but all his 
lands and revenues being seized by king 
Henry VIII. in 1529, "that prince re- 
established this collegiate church in 1532, 
for a dean and twelve canons, but dis- 
solved it in 1545. This king erected a 
| new bishopric for Oxfordshire, which he 

settled first at Osney, then a priory of 


The more she tasted of the sweetness of 


Austin Canons: but in 1546, he removed 
it to Oxford, making this church of Saint’ 
Frideswide( which from that time is called 
Christ-Church) the cathedral, and re- 
founding the college both of canons and 
students, This royal and ample foun- 
dation consists of a dean, eight canons, 
and one hundred students, besides chap-. 
lains, choristers, &c. See Chamberlain’s 
present state of England, Tanner’s No- 
titia Monastica; Historia Fundationis 
Prioratus S. Frideswid# Oxon. per Will. 
Wyrley, MS. also Registra, Chartas Ori- 
ginales, &c. in thesaurario Adis Christi. 
Oxon. ; 
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his holy love, the more she despised the straws and dung of 
earthly vanities, and the more earnestly she sighed after the 
light of the children of God. The fountain which the saint 


_ .made use of in this place was said to have been obtained by 


her prayers. St.Frideswide died before the end of the eighth 
century, was honoured by many miracles, and the church in 
which she was buried became famous for the treasure of her 
relicks, and took her name. Wood and others mention, 
that Martin Bucer’s Dutch wife, whom he brought over in 
the reign of Edward VI. was buried, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, in the spot where the relicks of St. Frideswide had 
been scattered, with this inscription: Hic jacent religio et 
superstitio: the obvious meaning of which would lead us to 
think these men endeavoured to extinguish and bury all 
religion. St. Frideswide was honoured as patroness of the 
city and university of Oxford ; also of Bommy, near Terou- 
enne in Artois, and some other religious houses abroad. See 
William of Malmesbury, Brompton, the Monast. Anglic. 
vol. 1. p. 173. 981. Ant. Wood, Hist. et Antiquitates Acad. 
Oxon. 1.2. p. 246. Leland’s Itinerary, published by Hearne, 
vol. 4. app. p. 156. Mabill. sec. 3. Ben. part. 2. p. 561. 
Bulteau, c. 6. Britannia Sancta, and Leland Collect. vol. 1. 
p. 342. 


ST. ETHBIN OR EGBIN, ABBOT. 


He was of a noble British family, and was sent early into 
France to be educated under the care of his countryman, 
St. Samson, who was then bishop of Dole. Under this excel- 
lent master he made great progress in virtue: and hearing 
one day at mass these words of the gospel: Every one of you 
that doth not renounce all that he possesseth, cannot be my dis- 
ciple,” he immediately formed a resolution to renounce the 
world. He was at this time a deacon, and having obtained 
his prelate’s consent he retired to the abbey of Taurac, in 
the year 554. Here he chose for his guide a holy monk 


() Luke xiv, 33. 
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named Guignole, or Winwaloe.® The community of Taurac 
being dispersed about the year 560, by an irruption of the. 
Hedateet and Guignole® dying. soon after, St. Ethbin passed 
into Ireland, ee he lived twenty years in a cell which he 
had built for himself in the midst of a forest. He was 
famous for his austerities and his miracles, and died at the 
age of eighty-three, toward the close of the sixth century on. 
the nineteenth of October, the day on. which his name occurs 

in the Roman Martyrology. 


“ 


OCTOBER Xx. 
slag nin 
ST. ARTEMIUS, MARTYR. 


From Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. 1. 3. c. 18. Chron. Pasch. p. 297. ed. Du Cange. 
Julian the Ap. ep. 10. Ammian. Marcell, 1. 15. c, 23. Fleury, 1,15. ¢. 23. 


A. D. 362. 


Avcustus, not being willing to entrust the government of 
Egypt, which was a rich and powerful country, from which 
the city of Rome was in part supplied with corn, to a senator, 
like other great provinces of the empire, passed an order that, 
instead of a proconsul, it should be governed only by a Roman 
knight, with the title of Augustal prefect.“ The govern- 
ment of the troops was committed to a general officer with 


\ S| 


(2) Bolland. t. 4. Mart. p. 248. n. 14. 3 


(*) This monk is not to be confounded | Grevium Ant. Rom. t. 7. Col. 1638. 
with St. Winwaloe, abbot of Landevenech, | where it is said, that Egypt fed the citi- ie 
who is honoured on the third of March. | zens of Rome four months in the year ; 

(@) See Dio, 1. 51. Tacitus Annal. 1. 2. | and sent to Rome, in the reign of Au- 
Baron. Not. in Martyr. 20 Oct. and No- | gustus, twenty millions of Roman bushels 
titia Dignitatum Imp. Occid. c. 128. ap, | of corn. 
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the title of duke, or general of Egypt. Artemius was 
honoured with this command under Constantius, after Lucius 
and Sebastian. If, in executing some commissions under 
Constantius, he appeared against St. Athanasius, by various 
contrivances he afforded him means and opportunities to 
make his escape. If he betrayed too great weakness in 
obeying his prince at that time, he never approved his heresy. 
At least that he was orthodox in his faith in the reign of 
Julian, is evident from Theodoret, the Paschal Chronicle, 
and the ancient Greek Calendars. The idolaters in Egypt 
accused him before that emperor of having demolished their 
temples, and broke down their idols. Julian summoned 
him to appear before him at Antioch in 362, and upon this 
indictment condemned him to be beheaded in that city, about 
the month of June in 362. 

Artemius engaged in the service of impious Arians, who 
embrued their hands in the blood of the saints, and placed 
on the pinnacle of worldly honours, stands upon the brink 
of the precipice, in imminent danger of being tumbled down © 
headlong into everlasting flames; yet the omnipotent hand | 
of God rescues him from these dangers, and Jeads him to 
bliss by a glorious martyrdom. The view of the many im- 
minent dangers of perishing eternally, to which our souls 
have been often exposed, must fill us with the deepest sen- 
timents of gratitude, love, and praise, for the infinite and 
most undeserved mercy by which we have been preserved. 
‘Should not we burst forth into incessant hymns of praise and 
thanksgiving? singing with the royal prophet: Unless the Lord 
had helped me, my soul had long ago dwelt in hell.) Should 
not we, ina transport of gratitude, implore, without inter- 
ruption, the divine grace, and resolve to serve God with all 
our strength, that the fruit of so great mercies may not perish 
through our malice ? 


(1) Psalm xciv. 17. 


Vor. X. | Es 
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ST. BARSABIAS, ABBOT, 
AND HIS COMPANIONS, MARTYRS, IN PERSIA. 


Eugenius, called by the Orientals, Abus, by the Chaldzeans, 
Avus, that is, Our Father, and corruptly by Sozomen, Aones, 
was a disciple of the great St. Antony. Travelling into the 
East, he founded and governed a numerous monastery near 
Nisibis, from whence he sent out colonies over all Persia, in 
which country there were many monasteries in the fourth 
century, as appears from Theodoret,‘) Bar-ebreeus, and other 
Syrian writers.” Sozomen tells us, that these monks, the 
disciples of Abus, completed the conversion of all Syria, and 
by their preaching brought to the right faith many among 
the Persians and Saracens.©) Barsabias was one of these 
zealous disciples of Abus, and was abbot in Persia, having 
under him ten monks, whom he educated with great atten- 
tion and care in the paths of Christian perfection. His dis- 
tinguished zeal made the persecutors mark him out one of 
the first for the slaughter. He was apprehended in the 
beginning of the great persecution of Sapor, and impeached 
before the governor of the province upon an indictment that 
be laboured to abolish in Persia the religion of the Magians. 
‘With him his ten monks were led in chains to Astahara, a 
city near the ruins of Persepolis, where the governor of the 
province resided. This inhuman judge racked his brain to 
invent the most cruel kind of torments to inflict upon them. 
By his order their knees were bruised and shattered, their 
legs were broken ; then their arms, sides, and ears were cut 
and torn in the most barbarous manner, their eyes were 
beaten, and their faces were swollen and inflamed with the 
buffets they had received. At length, the governor enraged 
to see himself vanquished by their invincible virtue, and 
tired with tormenting them, condemned them to lose their 
heads. The martyrs walked joyfully to the place of exe- 
cution, singing the praises of God in hymns and psalms, 
being surrounded by a great troop of soldiers and executioners 


) Theodoret Philoth. c, 1.) Apud Jos, Assemani Bibl. Orient. t. 3. p. 
—()Sozomen, ]. 6. c. 34. 
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and followed by an incredible number of people. The good 
abbot desired earnestly to send before him to bliss all those 
souls which God had committed to his charge, and this peti- 
tion which he put up to God with great ardour and charity, 
was granted. 

The slaughter was already begun, when a Magian who 
happened to be travelling that way, with his wife, two 
children, and several servants, seeing the crowd, rode up 
through the people with a servant before him, to see what 
the matter was. He beheld the venerable abbot standing 
joyful, singing the divine praises, and taking each monk by 
the hand as they passed, as if it were to deliver them to the 
executioner. The Acts say he saw also a bright cross of fire 
shining over the bodies of the slain. Whether he had been 
before inclined to the Christian religion, or owed his conver- 
sion whollycto a sudden extiaovainary light, he became on 
the spot a perfect Christian: and being moved by a strong » 
impulse of divine grace, felt in himself an earnest desire to 
make one in that blessed company. He therefore alighted 
from his horse, changed clothes with his servant, and whis- 
pered in the abbot’s ear, begging to be admitted into the 
happy number of his holy troop, as he was united with them 
in faith and desire. The abbot assenting, he passed through 
his hands after the ninth, and was beheaded by the execu- 
tioner, who did not know him. He was succeeded by the 
_€leventh martyr. Last of all, the venerable Barsabias, the 

father of these martyrs, presented his neck to the execu- 
tioner. The bodies of these twelve saints were left to be de- 
voured by the wild beasts and birds of prey; but their heads 
were brought to the city, and set up in the temple of Nahitis, 
or Venus. For, though the Magians detested all idols, there 
were several sects of idolators in many parts of Persia. 
The example of the Magian martyr moved his wife, children, 


@) The system of a good and evil prin- | dresses. See Joan. Christoph. Welfii 


. ciple was not peculiar to the Magians ; 
for it prevailed in many parts of Asia and 
Africa, especially. in some sects among 
the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Syrians,, In- 


dians, and Egyptians, but made its ap-. 


pearance in great variety of shapes and 
' 


Manicheismus ante Manicheos. Hamb. 


1707; et Moshemi Observationes ad Cud- 
. worthi Systema, p. 328. 423. 


But, as 
in all these countries, there were other 
numerous sects which worshipped idols, 
s9 there were also in Persia. 
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and whole family, zealously to profess the Christian faith. 
These martyrs suffered on the third day of June, in the 
third year of the great persecution of Sapor, the thirty-third 
of his reign, of Christ 342. St. Barsabias is commemorated 
both in the Greek Menologies and in the Roman Martyrology 
on the eleventh of December. See the Chaldaic Acts of 
these martyrs, published by Monsignor Stephen Assemani, 
Acta Mart. Orient. t. 1. 


ST. ZENOBIUS, BISHOP OF FLORENCE, C. 


This holy pastor is honoured at Florence as the patron, 
protector, and principal apostle of that city, of which he was 
a native. He was born toward the close of the reign of 
Constantine the Great, passed through a regular course of 
education under eminent masters ; and applied himself par- 
ticularly to the study of philosophy. In his search after 
wisdom he discovered the folly and falsehood of idolatry, 
in which he had been educated, and listening to the doc- 
trine of the gospel, attained to the happiness of faith. 
The seeds of the Christian religion had taken some root 
at Florence under Romulus, Pollina and Frontinus, 
whom some call disciples of the apostle St. Peter.” But 
Lamius® shews that their mission seems not to have 
been of so early a date, but of the second’ or third age. 
Foggini® thinks it not clear that St. Romulus, bishop of 
Fiesoli, two miles from Florence, flourished before the be- 
ginning of the fourth age, though it is not to be doubted but 
the faith of Christ began to be planted at Florence long 
before that time: which is manifest from the undoubted proofs 
that SS. Minias and his companions, St. Crescius, St. Entius, 
St. Pampbyla, and others, glorified God there by martyrdom 
in some of the first general persecutions. It appears no less 
certain that idolatry was still the fashionable or reigning re- 
ligion at Florence when St. Zenobius became an humble 


@) Baron. ad an. 46. n. 11.—(®) Lamius, Singulari de Eruditione Apost. libro, 
e. 11. p. 190. ed. an. 1738. Foggini, De Romano S. Petri Itinere et Episcopatu, 
Exercit. 14. p. 289. ad p. 365.—() See Foggini, ib. p. 290, and his defence under 
the following title, La vera istoria di S. Romolo, Vescovo e Protettore di Fiesole, 
liberata dal D. Fr. Foggini dalle calunnie. Anno 1742. 
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follower of Christ. He was baptized privately by the bishop 
of Florence: at which his parents took so great offence, 
that they raised a violent storm both against their son and 
the bishop, pretending that the step they had taken was 


‘an injury done to their paternal authority. Zenobius 


answered both for himself and the bishop with so much 
meekness and constancy, and, in justifying his own conduct, 
interwove so rational an account of our holy faith, as to satisfy 
his parents. And when he had once gained their benevo- 
lence and attention, it was no hard matter to bring them 
over to the church of Christ. In order to devote himself to 
God in the most perfect manner, and to qualify himself to 
impart the blessing of divine faith to his countrymen, he 
‘entered himself amongthe clergy. When he was only deacon, 
he preached with so great fruit, and such reputation, that he 
became known to St. Ambrose of Milan, and was called to 
Rome by pope Damasus. The death of that pontiff restored 
him to his liberty, which he made use of to return to 
Florence, where he began again to cultivate the vineyard 
which called for all his strength and attention. The bishop 
of that city dying, the saint was placed in that see, and by 
his admirable humility, modesty, abstinence, and charity, 
approved himself truly an apostolical pastor. In extirpating 
the kingdom of Satan, and establishing that of Christ in the 
hearts of so many multitudes, a sphere of action was opened 
to him commensurate to his zeal; nor did he ever cease 
earnestly commending to Christ the souls that were entrusted 
to his care, or feeding them with the word of God, who con- 
firmed his doctrine by miracles. The minds of men grown 
old in any way of thinking, enfeebled by inveterate sloth, 
immersed in worldly pursuits, and enslaved to tyrannical 
passions, have, as it were, formed to themselves a bed in the 
earth, from which they cannot easily be removed. Zenobius 
was no stranger to the difficulties of the task which he had_ 
undertaken, to awake men who were insensible to spiritual 
things : he therefore redoubled his earnestness in his labours, 
and in engaging Omnipotence to bless them with success. 
Thus he had the comfort to see a numerous people nEpuent 
into the path of everlasting happiness. 
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St. Zenobius died in the reign of Honorius. His relicks 
are kept with veneration in the great church at Florence, 
and his name occurs in the Roman Martyrology on the 


twenty-fifth of May. See the abridgment of his ancient life’ 


in St. Antoninus, Ughelliin Italia Sacra, Foggini loco cit. and 


principally the accurate ahd elegant Giuseppe-Richa, 8. J.in > 


Notizie istoriche delle chiese Fiorentine, t. 6. in Fierenze. 


Anno 1757. 


ST. SINDULPHUS, PRIEST OF RHEIMS, 


COMMONLY CALLED ST. SENDOU. 


Inflamed with a desire to aim at perfection he left Aquitain, 
his native country, and sought for a retreat in the diocess of 
Rheims, about the beginning of the seventh century. He 
chose for his residence the village of Aussonce, four leagues 
from Rheims, where he joined assiduous prayer to the greatest 
austerities. He was eminent for his knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, and for instructing all those who came to consult him. 
He died before the middle of the seventh century, on the 
twentieth of October, and was buried in the place of his re- 
tirement ; but his relicks were removed in the ninth century 
to the abbey of Hautevilliers near Rheims. He is mentioned 
this day in the Roman Martyrology. See Mabil. Act. SS. 
t. 1. and part. 2. sec. 4. Ben. Flodoard, Hist. Rem. |. 2.¢.9; 
Baillet, &c. 5 


St. Aipan, Bishop of Mayo, is mentioned this day in the 
Irish Calendar. He died in 768. See Ware and Colgan. 
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OCTOBER XXI. 


a 


SS. URSULA AND HER COMPANIONS, 
VIRGINS AND MARTYRS. 


Middle of the Fifth Age. 


‘Wiuen the Pagan Saxons laid waste our island from sea to 
sea, many of its old British inhabitants fled into Gaul, and 
settled in Armorica, since called, from them, Little Britain. 
Others took shelter in the Netherlands, and had a settlement 
near the mouth of the Rhine, at a castle called Brittenburgh, 
as appears from ancient monuments and Belgic historians 
produced by Usher. These holy martyrs seem to have left 
Britain about that time, and to have met a glorious death in 
defence of their virginity from the army of the Huns, which 
in the fifth age plundered that country, and carried fire and 
the sword wherever they came. It is agreed that they came 
originally from Britain, and Ursula was the conductor and 
encourager of this holy troop.” Though their leaders were 


(@) Ancient calendars, copied by Usu- 
ard, mention SS. Saula, Martha, and 
companions, Virgins and Martyrs, at 
Cologn, on the twentieth of October. 
Natalis Alexander, and the authors of 
the New Paris Breviary take this Saula 
to be the same with Ursula. The Bol- 
landists promise new memoirs relating to 
these martyrs ; all the acts which have 
been published are universally rejected. 
Baronius thinks the ground of the ac- 
count given of them by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, in his MS. history of the British 
affairs, kept in the Vatican library, pre- 
ferable to therest. This author tells us, 
that Ursula was daughter to Dionoc, king 
er prince of Cornwall; and that she was 


sent by her father to Conan, a British 
prince who had followed the tyrant Maxi- 
mus, who had commanded the imperial 
forces in Britain under Gratian, and as- 
suming the imperial diadem, in 382, had 
passed into Gaul. But several circum- 
stances’in this relation shew it to be of 
no better a stamp than the rest. It ap- 
pears by the tombs of these martyrs at 
Cologn, that their number was very great. 
Wandelbert, a monk of Pruin, in Ar- 
denne, ina private Martyrology which he 
compiled in verse, in 850, makes their 
number to amount to thousands; but 
he had seen theirjfalse acts. Sigebert, 
in 1111, makes them eleven thousand. 


Some think this a mistake arising from 
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certainly virgins, it is not improbable, that some of this com- 
pany had been engaged in a married state. Sigebert’s Chro- 
nicle” places their martyrdom in 453. It happened near the 
Lower Rhine, and they were buried at Cologne, where, ac- 
cording to the custom of those early ages, a great church was 
built over their tombs, which was very famous in 643, when 
St. Cunibert was chosen archbishop in it. St. Anno, who was 
bishop of Cologne, in the eleventh age, out of devotion to 
these holy martyrs, was wont to watch whole nights in this 
church in prayer at their tombs, which have been illustrated 
by many miracles. These martyrs have been honoured by 
the faithful for many ages with extraordinary devotion in 
this part of Christendom. St. Ursula, who was the mistress 
and guide to heaven to so many holy maidens, whom she 
animated to the heroic practice of virtue, conducted to the 
glorious crown of martyrdom, and presented spotless to 
Christ, is regarded as a model and patroness by those who 
undertake to train up youth in the sentiments and practice 
of piety and religion. She is patroness of the famous college 
of Sarbonne, and titular saint of that church. Several reli- 
gious establishments have been erected under her name and 
- patronage for the virtuous education of young ladies. The 
Ursulines were instituted in Italy for this great and important 
end, by B. Angela of Brescia, in 1537, approved by Paul IIT. 
in 1544, and obliged to inclosure and declared a religious 
Order under the rule of St. Austin, by Gregory XIII. in 
1572, at the solicitation of St. Charles Borromeo, who ex- 
ceedingly promoted this holy institute. The first monastery 
of this Order in France was founded at Paris, in 1611, by 
Madam Magdalen l’Huillier, by marriage, de Sainte-Beuve. 


(1) Chron. Usher Ant. Britan, ce. 6. p. 108. and e. 12, p. 224. 


the abbreviation XI. MV. for eleven| toward the close of the fourth age: but 
martyrs and virgins: for the chronicle of | Otho of Frisingen, (1. 4. c. 28.) the inter- 
St. Tron’s seems to count eleven compa- | polator of Sigebert’s chronicle, and bishop 
nions. (Spicileg.t. 7. p. 475.) The Ro-| Usher, in the middle of the fifth, As to 
man Martyrology mentions only St. Ur-| the fancy, that Undecimilla might have 
sula and her companions; nor is their] been the name of one of these virgins, 
number determined in any authentic re-| (See Valesiana, p. 49.) it is destitute of 
cords. Geoffrey of Monmouth places ; all shadow of the least foundation, and 
their martyrdom in the reign of Maximus, | exploded by all critics, 
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Befure this, the pious mother, Anne de Xaintonge of Dijon, 
had instituted in Franche-Comte, in 1606, a religious con- 
gregation of Ursulines for the like purpose, which is settled 
in many parts of France, in which strict inclosure is not 
commanded. 


Nothing, whether in a civil or religious view, is more im- 
portant in the republic of mankind than a proper and reli- 
gious education of youth, nor do any establishments deserve 
equal attention and encouragement among men with those 
which are religiously and wisely calculated for this great end. 
Yet, alas! is any thing in the world more neglected either by 
parents at home, or by the wrong methods which are too 
frequently pursued in the very nurseries which are founded 
for training up youth? A detail would be too long for this 
place. There is certainly no duty which requires more 
virtue, prudence, and experience, or which parents, tutors, 
masters, mistresses, and others are bound more diligently to 
study in its numberless branches.) But it is the height of 
our misfortune, that there is scarce a person in the ore 
howsoever unqualified, who does not think it an easy task, 
and look upon himself as equal to it; who is not ready to 
undertake it without reflection ; and v; ho consequently is not 
supinely careless both in studying and discharging its obli- 
gations ; though no employment more essentially requires 
an extensive knowledge of all duties, of human nature, and 
its necessary apenmapliseicats the utmost application, at- 
tention, and patience ; the most consummate prudence and 
virtue, and an extraordinary succour of divine light and grace. 


ST. HILARION, ABBOT. 


Hilarion was born in a little town called Tabatha, five 
miles to the south of Gaza; he sprang like a rose out of 
thorns, his parents siiga | idolaters. He was sent by them 


) Readi-Bénelow, Sur l’education des | dren ; and Dr. Gobinet’s Instructions of 
filles; and another older French book, } youth; also, his treatise of The imitation - 
printed in English, in 1678, under this | of the oP youth of J. C. 
title, The Christian education of chil- 
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very young to Alexandria to study grammar, when, by his 
progress in learning, he gave great proofs of his wit, for which, 
and his good temper and dispositions, he was exceedingly 
beloved by all that knew him. Being brought to the know- 
ledge of the Christian faith he was baptized, and became 
immediately anew man, renouncing all the mad sports of 
the circus, and the entertainments af the theatre, and taking 
no delight but in the churches and assemblies of the faithful. 

Having heard of St. Antony, whose name was famous in 
Egypt, be went into the desert to see him. Moved by the 
example of his virtue, he changed his habit, and staid with 
him two months, observing his manner of life, his fervour 
in prayer, his humility in receiving the brethren, his severity 
in reproving them, his earnestness in exhorting them, and 
his perseverance in austerities. But not being able to bear 
the frequent concourse of those who resorted to St. Antony 
to be healed of diseases or delivered from devils, and being 
desirous to begin to serve God like St: Antony in perfect soli- 
tude, he returned with certain monks into his own country. 
Upon his arrival there, finding his father and mother both 
dead, he gave part of his goods to his brethren, and the rest 
‘to the poor, reserving nothing for himself. He was then but 
fifteen years of age, this happening about the year 307. He 
retired into a desert seven miles from Majuma, toward 
Egypt, between the sea shore on one side, and certain fens 
on the other. His friends forewarned him that the place 
was’ notorious for murders and robberies; but his answer 
was, that he feared nothing but eternal death. Every body 
admired his fervour, and extraordinary manner of life. In 
the beginning of his retirement certain robbers who lurked 
in those deserts asked him, what he would do if thieves and 
assassins came to him? He answered: ‘‘ The poor and 
‘¢ naked fear no thieves.”’ ‘* But they may kill you,”’ said 
they. ‘‘ It is true,” said the holy man, ‘‘ and for this very 
‘© reason I am not afraid of them, because it is my endeavour 
‘“ to be always prepared for death.” So great fervour and 
resolution in one so young and so tender as our saint, was 
both surprising and edifying to all who knew him. His con- 
stitution was so weak and delicate that the least excess of heat 
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or cold affected him very sensibly: yet his whole clothing 
consisted only of a piece of sackcloth, a leather coat, which 
St. Antony gave him, and an ordinary short cloak. Living 
in solitude he thought himself at liberty to practise certain 
mortifications, which the respect we owe to our neighbour 
makes unseasonable in the world. He cut his hair only 
once a-year, against Easter ; never changed any coat til] it 
was worn out, and never washed the sackcloth which he had 
once put on, saying, ‘‘ It is idle to look for neatness in a 
_ © hair shirt.” 

At his first entering on this oc ota life he renounced 
the use of bread; and for six years together his whole diet 
was fifteen figsa day, which he never took till sunset. When 
he felt the attacks of any temptation of the flesh, being angry 
with himself, and beating his breast, he would say to his 
body: ‘I will take order, thou little ass, that thou shalt not 
‘< kick ; I will feed thee with straw instead of corn; and 
‘* will load and weary thee, that so thou mayest think rather 
<¢ how to get a little bit to eat than of pleasure.”’ He then 
retrenched part of his scanty meal, and sometimes fasted 
three or four days without eating; and when after this he 
was fainting, he sustained his body only with a few dried 
figs, and the juice of herbs. At the same time praying and 
singing he would be breaking the ground with a rake, that 
his labour might add to the trouble of his fasting. His em- 
ployment was digging, or tilling the earth, or, in imitation of 
the Egyptian monks, weaving small twigs together with 
great rushes in making baskets, whereby he provided himself 
with the frugal necessaries of life. When he felt himself 
weary, and ready to faint with labour, he said to his body, 
while he took his little refection of figs, or some wild herbs : 
*« If thou wilt not labour, thou shalt not eat ; and seeing thou 
‘‘ eatest now, prepare thyself again to work.” He knew a 
great part of the holy scripture by heart, and always recited 
some parts of it after he had said many psalms and prayers : 
he prayed with as great attention and reverence as if he had 
seen with his eyes our Lord present with whom he spoke. 
During the first four years of his penance he had no other 
shelter from the inclemencies of the weather than a little 
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hovel or arbour which he made himself of reeds and rushes 
which he found in a neighbouring marsh, and which he had 
woven together. Afterward he built himself a little cell 
which was still to be seen in St. Jerom’s time: it was but 
four feet broad, and five in height; and was a little longer 
than the extent of his body, so that a person would have 
rather taken it for a grave than a house. During the course 


of his penance he made some alteration in his diet, but never 


in favour of his appetites. From the age of twenty-one, he 
for three years lived ona measure which was little more than 
half a pint of pulse steeped in cold water, a-day; and for 
the three next years his whole food was dry bread with salt 
and water. From his twenty-seventh year to his thirty-first 
he ate only wild herbs and raw roots ; and from thirty-one to 
thirty-five, he took for his daily food six ounces of barley 
bread a-day, to which he added a few kitchen herbs, but half 
boiled, and without oil. But perceiving his sight to grow 
dim, and his body to be subject to an itching, with an unna- 
tural kind of scurf and roughness, he added a little oil to this 
diet. Thus he went on till his sixty-fourth year, when con- 
ceiving by the decay of his strength that his death was draw- 
ing near, he retrenched even his bread, and from that time 
to his eightieth year, his whole meal never exceeded five 
ounces. When he was fourscore years of age there were 
made for him little weak broths or gruels of flower and herbs, 
the whole quantity of his meat and drink scarce amounting 
to the weight of four ounces. Thus he passed his whole life ; 


and he never broke his fast till sunset, not even upon the 


highest feasts, or in his greatest sickness. It is the remark of 
St. Jerom, that slothful Christians too easily make old age 
and every other pretence a plea to be the more remiss in their 
penance; but fervour made St. Hilarion contrive means to 
redouble his austerities in his decrepit age, as the nearer the 
prospect of certain death grew, and the shorter time re- 
mained for his preparation. His long life is chiefly ascribed 
to his regularity, moderate labour, and great abstemiousness. 
It isa proverb which the experience of all ages confirms, 
that to eat long, a person ought to eat little. 

Any one who considers the condition of man in this state 
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of trial, and the malice of the enemy of our salvation, will 
easily conceive that our saint did not pass all these years, nor 
_arrive at so eminent a degree of virtue and sanctity without 
violent temptations and assaults from the infernal spirit: in 
all which he was victorious by the assistance of omnipotent 
grace. Sometimes his soul was covered with a dark cloud, 
and his heart was dry and oppressed with bitter anguish ; 
but the deafer heaven seemed to be his cries on such occa- 
sions, the louder and the more earnestly he persevered 
knocking. To have dropped the shield of prayer under these 
temptations would have been to perish. At other times his 
mind was haunted, and his imagination filled with impure 
images, or with the vanities of the theatre andicircus. These 
most painful assaults the hermit repulsed with watchfulness, 
prayer, severe mortifications, and hard labour. The adver- 
sary thus worsted, renewed the attack under various other 
forms, sometimes alarming the saint with great variety of 
noises, at other times endeavouring to affright him with 
hideous appearances and monstrous spectres. When all this 
terrible artillery proved too weak, he shifted the scene, and 
presented him again with all that could delight and charm 
the senses. The phantoms of the enemy St. Hilarion dissi- 
pated by casting himself upon his knees, and signing his 
forehead with the cross of Christ; and being enlightened 
and strengthened by a supernatural grace he discovered his 
snares, and never suffered himself to be imposed upon by the 
artifices by which that subtle fiend strove to withdraw him 
from holy prayer, in which the saint spent the days and great 
part of the nights. After the departure of the vanquished 
enemy, the saint found his soul filled with unspeakable peace 
and joy, and in the jubilation of his heart sung to God hymns 
of praise and thanksgiving, saying: He hath cast the horse 
and the horseman into the sea: some trust in their chariots, and 
some in their horses, &c. From his victories themselves he 
learned to be more humble, watchful, and timorous. 

St. Hilarion had spent above twenty years in his desert 
when he wrought his first miracle. A certain married woman 
of Eleutheropolis, who was the scorn of her husband for her 

barrenness, sought him out in his solitude, and by her tears 


“ 
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and importunities prevailed upon him to pray that God would 
bless her with fruitfulness; and before the year’s end she 
brought forth a son. A second miracle much enhanced the 
saint’s reputation. Elpidius, who was afterward perfect of 
the preetorium,”) and his wife Aristeneta, returning from a 
visit of devotion they had made to St. Antony to receive his 
blessing and instructions, arrived at Gaza, where their three 
children fell sick, and their fever proving superior to the 
power of medicines they were brought to the last extremity, . 
and their recovery despaired of by the physicians. ‘The 
mother, like one distracted, addressed herself to Hilarion, who, 
moved by her tears, went to Gaza to visit them. Upon his 
invoking the holy name of Jesus by their bedside, the chil- 
dren fell into a violent sweat, by which they were so refreshed 
as to be able to eat, to know their mother, and kiss the saint’s 
hand. Upon the report of this miracle many flocked to the 
saint, desiring to embrace a monastic life under his direction. 
Till that time neither Syria nor Palestine were acquainted 
with that penitential state ; so that St. Hilarion was the first 
founder of it in those countries, as St. Antony had been in 
Egypt. Among other miraculous cures, several persons pos- 
sessed by devils were delivered by our saint. The most 
remarkable were Marisitas, a young man of the territory 
about Jerusalem, so strong that he boasted he could carry 
seven bushels of corn ; ond Orion;a rich man of the city of 
Aila, who, after his cure, pressed the saint to accept many 
great presents, at least for the poor. But the holy hermit 
persisted obstinately to refuse touching any of them, bidding 
him bestow them himself. St. Hilarion restored sight to a 
woman of Facidia, a town near Rino-corura, in Egypt, who 
had been blind ten years. A citizen of Majuma, called Ita- 
licus, who was a Christian, kept horses to run in the circus 
against a Dutmvir of Gaza, who adored Marnas, which was 
fie great idol of Gaza, that word signifying in Syriac, Lord of 
-men.® Italicus, knowing that his adversary had recourse to 
spells to stop his ponees, came to St. Hilarion, by whose 
blessing his horses seemed to fly, while the others dts 


Q)Emmian. Marcel: J. 21.—-) Bochart, Canaan, I. 2. c, 1%, Calmet, &c. 
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fettered; upon seeing which the people cried out, that 
Marnas was vanquished by Christ. This saint also delivered 
a girl in Gaza whom a young man had inspired with a fran- 
tic passion of love, by certain spells, and magical figures 
engraved on a copper-plate, which he had put under the 
ase: bound with a thread. It was pretended that the effect 
depended upon this charm, and could not be broke but by the 
removal of the charm: but St. Hilarion would not suffer 
either the young man or the spell or mark of witchcraft to 
be sought after, saying, that in order to drive away the devil 
it was not necessary to destroy the charm, or give credit to his 
words, which are always deceitful: and he delivered the girl, 

though the spell continued under the threshold. A native 
of Peaticonia 1 in Germany, one of the guards of Constantius, 
of those called, from their white garments, Candidati, being 
possessed by an evil spirit, came from court with a great 
attendance, having letters from the emperor to the governor 
of Palestine. This man with his numerous train went from 
Gaza to visit St. Hilarion, whom he found walking on the sands 
saying his prayers. The saint, who understood his errand, 
commanded the devil in the name of Christ to depart, and the 
Frank was immediately delivered. Through simplicity he 
offered the saint ten pounds of gold: St. Hilarion presented 
him one of his barley loaves, saying, that they who wanted 
no other food, despised gold like dirt. From the model 
which our saint set, a great number of monasteries were 
founded all over Palestine. St. Hilarion visited them all on 
certain days before the vintage. In one of these visits, seeing 
the Saracens assembled in great numbers at’ Eleusa, in Idu- 
mzea, to adore Venus, he shed abundance of tears to God 
for them. Many sick persons of this nation had been cured, 
and demoniacs delivered by our saint, who was, on that 
account, well known by them, and they asked his blessing. 
He received them with mildness and humility, conjuring 
them to adore God rather than stones. His words had such 
an effect upon them, that they would not suffer him to leave 
them till he had traced the ground for laying the foun- 
dation of a church for them, and till their priest, who: then 


f 
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wore a garland in honour of their idols, was become a cate- 
chumen. © oth 

St. Hilarion was informed by revelation in Palestine, where 
he then was, of the death of St. Antony. He was then about 
sixty-five years old, and had been for two years much afflicted 
at the great number of bishops, priests, and people that were 
continually resorting to him; by which his contemplation 
was interrupted. At length, regretting the loss of that sweet: 
solitude and obscurity, which he formerly enjoyed, he re- 
solved to leave that country, to prevent which the people 
assembled to the number of ten thousand to watch him. He 
told them he would neither eat nor drink till they let him 
go: and seeing him pass seven days without taking any thing, 
they left him. He then chose forty monks who were able to 
_ walk without breaking their fast, (that is, without eating till 
after sun-set) and with them he travelled into Egypt. On 
the fifth day he arrived at Peleusium ; and in six days more 
at Babylon, in Egypt. Two days after, he came to the city 
Aphroditon, where he applied himself to the deacon Baisanes, 
who used to let dromedaries to those who had desired to visit 
St. Antony, for carrying water which they had occasion for 
in that desert. The saint desired to celebrate the anniversary 
of St. Autony’s death, by watching all night in the place 
where he died. After travelling three days in a horrible 
desert they came to St. Antony’s mountain, where they found 
two monks, Isaac and Pelusius, who had been his disciples, 
and the first his interpreter. It was a very high steep rock, 
of a mile in circuit, at the foot of which was a rivulet, with 
abundance of palm-trees on the borders. St. Hilarion walked 
all over the place with the disciples of St. Antony. Here it 
was, said they, that he sang, here he prayed; there he 
laboured, and there he reposed himself when he was weary. 
He himself planted these vines, and these little trees; he 
tilled this piece of ground with his own hands ; he dug this 
bason with abundance of labour, to water his garden, and 
he used this hoe to work with several years together. Saint 
Hilarion laid himself upon his bed, and kissed it as if it had 
been still warm. The cell contained no more space in length 
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and breadth than what was necessary for a man to stretch 
himself in to sleep. On the top of the mountain, (to which 
the ascent was very difficult, turning like a vine) they found 
two cells of the same size, to which he often retired to avoid 
a number of visitors, and even the conversation of his own 
disciples; they were hewn in a rock, nothing but doors being 
added to them. When they came to the garden, ‘‘ Do you 
** see,’’ said Isaac, ‘‘ this little garden planted with trees and 
** pot-herbs ? About three years since a herd of wild asses 
** coming to destroy it, he stopped one of the first of them, 
‘¢ and striking him on the sides with his staff, said: ‘ Why do 
“¢ « you eat what you did not sow?’ From that time forward 
‘they only came hither to drink, without meddling with 
“‘ the trees or herbs.”? St. Hilarion asked to see the place 
where he was buried. They carried him to a by-place; but 
_ itis uncertain whether they shewed it him or no; for they 
shewed no grave, and only said, that St. Antony had given 
the strictest charge that his grave should be concealed, fear- 
ing lest Pergamius, who was a very rich man in that country, 
- should carry the body home, and cause a church to be built 
for it. 2 

St. Hilarion returned from this place to Aphroditon, and 
retiring with only two disciples into a neighbouring desert, 
exercised himself with more earnestness than ever in absti- 
nence and silence ; saying, according to his custom, that he 
then only began to serve Jesus Christ. It had not rained in 
the country for three years, that is, ever since the death of 
St. Antony, when the people, in deep affliction and misery, 
addressed themselves to St. Hilarion, whom they looked upon 
as St. Antony’s successor, imploring his compassion and 
prayers. The saint, sensibly affected with their distress, lifted | 
up his hands and eyes to heaven, and immediately obtained — 
a plentiful rain. Also many labourers and herdsmen who 
were stung by serpents and venemous beasts, were perfectly 
cured by anointing their wounds with oi! which he had blessed 
and given them. Though oil be the natural and sovereign 
antidote against poison, these cures by his blessing were 
esteemed miraculous. The saint seeing the extraordinary 
honours which were paid him in that place, departed pri- 
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vately towards Alexandria, in order to proceed to the desert 
of Oasis. It not being his custom to stop in great cities, he 
turned from Alexandria into Brutium, a remote suburb of 
that city, where several monks dwelt. He left this place 
the same evening, and when these monks very importunately. 
pressed his stay, he told them, that it was necessary for their 
security that he should leave them. The sequel shewed that 
he had the spirit of prophecy; for that very night armed 
men arrived there in pursuit of him, with an order to put 
him to death. When Julian the Apostate ascended the 
throne, the pagans of Gaza obtained an order from that 


prince to kill him, in revenge of the affront he had put upon | 


their god Marnas, and of the many conversions he had made: 
and they had sent this party into Egypt to execute the sen- 
tence. The soldiers finding themselves disappointed at 
~ Brutium said, he well deserved the character of a magician 
which he had at Gaza. The saint spent about a year in the 
desert of Oasis, and finding that he was too well known in 


that country ever to lie concealed there, determined, to seek | 


shelter in some remote island, and going to Paretonium i in 
Lybia, embarked there with one companion for Sicily. He 
landed at Pachynus, a famous promontory on the eastern 
side of the island, now called Capo di Passaro. Upon land- 
ing he offered to pay for his passage and that of his compa- 


nion, with a copy of the gospels which he had written in his. 


youth with his own hand: but the master seeing their whole 
stock consisted in that manuscript and the clothes on their 
backs, would not accept of it; he even esteemed himself 
indebted to this passenger, who by his prayers had delivered 
his son who was possessed by a devil, on board the vessel, 

St. Hilarion, fearing lest he should be discovered by some 
Oriental merchants if he settled near the coast, travelled 
twenty miles up the country, and stopped in an unfrequented 
‘wild place; where, by gathering sticks, he made every day a 
faggot, which he sent his disciple whose name was Zanan to 
sell’ at the next village, i in order to buy a little bread. Devils 
in possessed persons soon discovered him, and the saint freed 


them, and cured many sick persons ; but constantly refused . 


all presents that were offered him, saying, Freely ye have 
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received, freely give. Hesychius, the saint’s beloved dis- 
ciple, had sought him in the East and through Greece, when, 
at Methone, now called Modon, in Peloponnesus, he heard 
that a prophet had appeared in Sicily, who wrought many 
miracles. He embarked, and arrived at Pachynus; and. 
inquiring for the holy man at the first village, found that every 
body knew him; he was not more distinguished by his mi- 
racles, than by his disinterestedness ; for he could never be 
prevailed upon to take any thing, not so much as a morsel of 
bread, from any one. 

‘St. Hilarion was desirous to go into some strange country, 
where not even his language should be understood. Hesy- 
chius therefore carried him to Epidaurus in Dalmatia, now 
Old Ragusa, the ruins of which city are seen near the present 
capital of the republic of that name.“ Miracles here again 
defeated the saint’s design of living unknown. St. Jerom 
relates that a serpent of an enormous size devoured both 
cattle and men, and that the saint having prayed, com- 
manded this monster to come into the midst of a pile of 
wood prepared on purpose; then set fire to it, so that this 
pernicious creature was burnt to ashes. He also tells us, 
that when the most dreadful earthquake, mentioned by his- 
torians both ecclesiastical and profane, happened in the 
year 365, in the first consulship of Valentinian and Valens, 
the sea on the coast of Dalmatia swelled so high as to overflow 
the land, and threaten to overwhelm the whole city of Epi- 
daurus. The affrighted inhabitantsin a crowd brought Hila- 
rion to the shore, as it were to oppose him as a strong wall 
against the furious waves. The saint made three crosses in 
the sand, then stretched forth his arms toward the sea; and, 
to the astonishment of all, its billows stopped, and rising up 
like a high mountain, returned back. St. Hilarion seeing 
it impossible to live there unknown, fled away in the night 


- @) Mat. x. 8.—() See on this earthquake St. Jerom, in Chron. Euseb. Anno 2. 
Valentiniani ; and in Isa. i, 15. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 32. Socrates, lLiv.ec. 3. Idat.. 
in Fastis. Chron. Paschale. Amm. Marcell. 1, xxvi. 


(© This Epidaurus is not to be con: | Peloponnesus, one of which was famous 
founded with two towns of that name in | for the worship of Esculapius. 
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ina small vessel to the island of Cyprus. Being arrived there 
he retired to a place two miles from Paphos. He had not 
been there three weeks when such as were possessed with 
devils in any part of the island began to cry out, that Hilarion, 
the servant of Jesus Christ, was come. He expelled the evil 
spirits, but sighing after the tranquillity of closer retirement, 
considered how he could make his escape to some other 
country, but the inhabitants watched him that he might not 
leave them. After two years, Hesychius persuaded him to 
Jay aside that design, and retire to a solitary place which he 
had found, twelve miles from the shore, not unpleasantly 
situated, among very rough and craggy mountains,’ where 
there was water with fruit trees, which advice the saint fol- 
lowed, but he never tasted the fruit... Here he lived five 
years, and wrought several miracles. The sweetness and 
spiritual advantages which he reaped from heavenly con- 
templation made him trample under his feet all earthly con- 
siderations, and make it the great object of his desires in this 
life to labour incessantly to purge his soul more and more 
from all stains and imperfections by tears of compunction, 
and other practices of penance, and to imitate on earth, as 
much as possible, the happy employment of the blessed in 
heaven. St. Jerom mentions, that though he lived so many 
years in Palestine he never went up to visit the holy places 
at Jerusalem but once; and then staid only one day in 
that city. He went once that he might not seem to despise 
that devotion ; but did not go oftener, lest he should seem 
persuaded that God, or his religious worship, is confined to 
any particular place.) His chief reason, doubtless, was to 
shun the distractions of populous places that, as much as 
' possible, nothing might interrupt the close union of his soul 
to God. The saint in the eightieth year of his age, whilst 
Hesychius was absent, wrote him a short letter with his own 
hand in the nature of a last will and testament, in which he 
bequeathed to him all his riches, namely, his book of the 
Gospels, his sackcloth, hood, and little cloak. Many pious 
ypersons came from Paphos to see him in his last sickness, 


; © St. Hier. ep.'49, fol. 13. ad Paulin, t. 4. par, 2. p. 564. Ed. Ben. 
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hearing he had foretold, that he was to go to our Lord. With 
them there came a holy woman named Constantia, whose 
son-in-law and daughter he had freed from death by anoint- 
ing them with oil. He caused them to swear that as soon 
as he should have expired, they would immediately commit 
his corpse to the earth, apparelled as he was, with his hair 
cloth, hood and cloak. His distemper increasing upon him, 
very little heat appeared to remain in his body, nor did any 
thing seem to remain in him of a living man, besides his 
understanding, only his eyes were still open. He expressed 
his sense of the divine judgments, but encouraged his soul 
to an humble confidence in the mercy of his judge and re- 
deemer, saying to himself: ‘‘ Go forth, what dost thou fear? 
** go forth, my soul, what dost thou apprehend? behold it 
“¢ is now near threescore and ten years that thou hast served 
** Christ; and art thou afraid of death?” He had scarcely 
spoke these words but he gave up the ghost, and was imme- 
diately buried as he had ordered. | 


If this saint trembled after an innocent, penitential, and 
holy life, because he considered how perfect the purity and 
sanctity of a soul must be to stand before him who is infinite 
purity and infinite justice ; how much ought tepid, slothful, 
and sinful Christians to fear? Whilst love inflames the. 
saints with an ardent desire of being united to their God in 
the kingdom of pure love and security, a holy fear of his jus- 
tice checks and humblesinthem all presumption. This fear 
must never sink into despondency, abjection, or despair; but 
quicken our sloth, animate our fervour, and raise our cou- 
rage ; it must be solicitous, not anxious or pusillanimous ; 
and, whilst we fear from whatever is in us, love and hope 
must fill our souls with sweet peace and joy, and with an 
entire confidence in the infinite mercy and goodness of God, 
and the merits of our divine Redeemer. St. Hilarion died 
in 371, or the following year, being about eighty years of age ; 
for he was sixty-five years old at the death of St. Antony. 
Hesychius, who was in Palestine, made haste to Cyprus upon 
hearing this news, and, pretending to take up his dwelling in ~ 
the same garden, after ten months, found an opportunity of 
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secretly carrying off the saint’s body into Palestine, where he 
interred it in his monastery, near Majuma. It was as entire 
as itwas when alive, and the cloths were untouched. Many 
miracles were wrought, both in Cyprus and Palestine, 
through his intercession, as St. Jerom assures us. Sozomen 
mentions his festival to have been kept with great solemnity 
in the fifth age. See his life written by St. Jerom before 
the year 392. (Ed. Ben. t. 4. part 2. p.74.) Pagiad an. 372. 
Fleury, t. 2. 


ST. FINTAN, SURNAMED MUNNU, ABBOT, 
IN IRELAND. 


Being descended of the noble family of Nial, he fSrweok 
the world in his youth, and was desirous to consecrate him- 
self to God in the great monastery of Hij, under the disci- 
pline of St. Columba ; but God, for greater désigns, prevented 
the execution of that project, and Firitan after St. Columba’s 
death, sailed back to Ireland, and founded a great monastery, 
called from him, Teach-Munnu, in the south part of Leinster, 
in the land of Kinselach’; he was famous for his virtues, mira-_ 
cles, and disciples. Theannals of Tigernach place his death 
in 634, on the thirty-first of October. He is commemorated 
in the old Scottish Breviary ee the name of St. Mundus, 
abbot. See Usher, Ant. c. 17. p. 485. St. Adamnan, in 
vita S. Columbe, Colgan, in his dees of the aa, of Ire- 
land, and Britannia Sancta. 
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OCTOBER XXII. i 


j ances 


ST. PHILIP, BISHOP OF HERACLEA, 
AND COMPANIONS, MARTYRS. 


From their original acts, published by Mabillon, in Vetera Analecta, t. 4. p. 134,and 
more correctly by Ruinart, p. 409. Tuillemont, t. 5. 


A. D. 304. 


Puriip, a venerable old man, bishop of Heraclea, the me- 
tropolis of Thrace, was an illustrious martyr of Christ in the 
persecution of Dioclesian. Having discharged every duty of 
a faithful minister in the characters of deacon and priest in 
that city, he was raised to the episcopal dignity, and governed 
that church with great virtue and prudence when it was 
shaken by violent storms. To extend and perpetuate the 
work of God he was careful to train up many disciples in the 
study of sacred learning, and in the practice of solid piety. 
Two of the most eminent among them had the happiness to 
be made companions of his martyrdom ; namely, Severus, a 
priest, whose laborious and penitential life proved him to be 
‘a true disciple of the cross; and Hermes, a deacon, who 
was formerly the first magistrate of the. city, and in that 
office, by his charity and universal benevolence, had gained 
the esteem and affection of all the citizens; but after he was 
engaged in the ministry, gained his livelihood with bis own 
hands, and brought up his son to do the same. Dioclesian’s 
first edicts against the Christians being issued out, many ad- 
vised the holy bishop to leave the city ; but he would not even 
stir out of the church, continuing to exhort the brethren to 
constancy and patience, and preparing them for the celebra- 


‘tion of the feast of the Epiphany. Whilst he preached to 


cd 
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them, Aristomachus, the stationary, (that is, an officer of the 
town) came, by the governor’s order, to seal up the door of 
the church. The bishop said to him: “Do you imagine 
** that God dwells within walls, and not rather in the hearts | 
‘‘ of men ?’? He continued to hold his assemblies before the 
doors of the church. The next day certain officers came, and 
set their seal upon the sacred vessels and books. The faith- 
ful who beheld this, were much grieved: but the bishop, 
who stood leaning against the door of the church, encouraged 
them with his inflamed discourses. Afterward the governor 
Bassus finding Philip and many of his flock assembled before 
the church door, gave orders that they should be appre- 
hended, and brought before him. Being seated on his tri- 
bunal, he said to them: ‘‘ Which of you is the teacher of 
“‘ the Christians ?” Philip replied: ‘lam the person you 
“‘seek.’’ Bassus said: ‘‘ You know that the emperor has 
‘* forbidden your assemblies. Surrender into my hands the 
‘* vessels of gold and silver which you make use of, and the 
* books which you read.”” The bishop answered: ‘‘ The 
‘* vessels and treasure we will give ycu; forit is not by pre- 
““cious metal, but by charity, that God is honoured. But the 
‘* sacred books, it neither becomes you to demand, nor me 
** to surrender.” The goyernor ordered executiqners to be 
called into court, and commanded Muccapor, the most noted 
among them for his inhumanity, to torture the holy prelate. 
Philip bore his torments with invincible courage. Hermes 
told the governor, that it was not in his power to destroy the 
word of God, even though he should take away all the wri- 
tings in which the true doctrine is contained. The judge 
commanded him to be scourged. After this he went with 
Publius, the governor’s successor, to the place where the. 
sacred writings and plate were hid. Publius would have 
conveyed away some of the vessels, but being hindered by 
Hermes, he gave him such a blow on the face, that the blood 
followed. The governor Bassus was provoked at Publius for 
this action, and ordered the deacon’s wound to be dressed. 
He distributed the vessels and books among his officers; and 
to please the infidels and terrify the Christians, caused Philip 
and the other prisoners to be brought to the market-place, 
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surrounded with guards, and the church to be uncovered by 
taking off the tiles. In the mean time, by his orders, the 
soldiers burned the sacred writings, the flames mounting so 
high as to frighten the standers by. This being told to Philip 
in the market-place, he took occasion from this fire to dis- 
_ course of the vengeance with which God threatens the 
wicked, and represented to the people how their gods and 
temples had been often burned, beginning with Hercules, 
protector of their city, from whom it ert itsname. By 
this time Caliphronius, a pagan priest, appeared in the mar- 
ket-place with his ministers, who brought with them the 
necessary preparations for a sacrifice and a profane feast. 
Immediately after, the governor Bassus came, followed by a 
great multitude, some of whom pitied the suffering Chris- 
tians, others, especially the Jews, clamoured loudly against 
them. Bassus pressed the bishop to sacrifice to the gods, 
to the emperors, and to the fortune of the city. Then point- 
ing at a large and beautiful statue of Hercules, he bid him 
consider what veneration was due'to that piece. Philip - 
shewed the absurdity of adoring a base metal, and the work 
of a drunken statuary. Bassus asked Hermes, ifhe at least 
wouldsacrifice. “ Iwill not,” replied Hermes; ‘‘lam a Chris- 
‘‘ tian.” Bassus said: ‘ lf we can persuade Philip to offer 
_*¢ sacrifice, will you follow his example ?” Hermes answered, 
he would not; neither could they persuade Philip. After many 
useless threats, and pressing them to sacrifice at least to the 
emperors, he ordered them to be carried to prison. As they 
went along, some of the rabble insolently pushed Philip, and 
oftenthrew him down; but he rose with a joyful countenance, 
without the least indignation or grief. All admired his pa- 
tience, and the martyrs entered the prison joyfully, singing 
a psalm of thanksgiving to God. A few days after they.were 
allowed to stay at aie ae of one Pancras, near the prison, 
where many Christians and some new converts resorted to 
them to be instructed in the mysteries of faith. After some 
time they were remanded to a prison, contiguous to the 
theatre, which had a door into that building, Gath a secret 
entry. They there received the crowds that came to visit them 
in the night. 3 
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‘In the mean time, Bassus going out of office at the expi- 
ration of his term, one Justin succeeded him. The Chris- 
tians were much afHicted at this change; for Bassus often 


‘yielded to reason, his wife having for some time worshipped | 


the true God herself: but Justin wasa violent man. Zoilus, 
the magistrate of the city, brought Philip before him, who 
eelaved to the saint the emperor’s order, and pressed him 
to sacrifice. Philip answered: *‘ I am a Christian, and 


** cannot do what you require. Your commission is to punish - 


** our refusal, not to force our compliance.” Justin said : 
‘* You know not the torments which shall be your portion.” 
Philip replied: “* You may torment, but will not conquer 
© me: no power can induce me to sacrifice.” Justin told 
him, he should be dragged by the feet through the streets of 
the city, and if he survived that punishment, should be 
thrown into prison again, to suffer new torments. Philip 
answered: “ God grant it may beso:’? Justin commanded 
the soldiers to tie bis feet, and drag him along. They dashed 
him against so many stones, that he was torn and bruised all 
over his body. The Christians carried him in their arms, 

when he was brought back, to his dungeon. The enraged 
idolaters had long been in quest of Séver us, the priest, who 
had hid himself, when inspired by the Holy Ghost, he at 
length surrendered himself, and was carried before the 
governor, and committed to prison. Hermes was likewise 
steady in his examination before Justin, and was treated in 
the same manner. The ‘three martyrs were kept impri- 
soned in a bad air seven months, and then removed to Adrian- 
ople, where they were confined in a private country house, 
till the arrival of the governor. The next day, holding his 
‘court at the Therme, he caused Philip to be brought before 
‘chim, and to be beaten with rods till his bowels appeared bare. 
His courage astonished the executioners and Justin himself, 
who remanded him to prison. Hermes was next examined, 
and to him all the officers of the court were favourable, 
because having been formerly decurio or chief magistrate of 
the city of Heraclea, he had obliged them all on several 
occasions, though he declared in his examinations that he 
‘had been a Christian from his cradle. He persisted in this 
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profession, and was sent back to prison, where the holy 
martyrs joyfully gave thanks to Jesus Christ for this begin- 
ning of their victory. Philip, though of a weak and delicate 
constitution, did not feel the least inconvenience. Three 
days after this, Justin caused them tobe brought again before 
his tribunal, and having in vain pressed Philip to obey the 
emperors, said to Hermes: “If the approach of death makes 
“this man think life not worth preserving, do not you be in- 
“sensible to its blessings, and offer sacrifice.”” Hermes 
replied by shewing the blindness and absurdity of idolatry: so 
that Justin being enraged, cried out: ‘* Thou speakest as. if 
“thou wouldst fain make me a Christian.’? Having then 
advised with his assessor and others, he pronounced sentence 
in these terms: ‘* We order that Philip and Hermes, who, 
‘¢ despising the commands of the emperor, have rendered 
‘‘ themselves unworthy of the name of Romans, be burned, 
‘that others may learn to obey.’’ They went joyfully to 
the pile. Philip’s feet were so sore that he could not walk, 
and therefore he was carried to execution. Hermes followed 
him with much difficulty, being afflicted also in his feet; 
and he said to him: ‘ Master, let us hasten to go to our 
‘© Tord. Whyshould we be concerned about our feet, since 
‘6 we shall-have no more occasion for them ?”’ Then he said - 
to the multitude that followed them: ‘* The Lord revealed 
“to me that I must suffer. While I was asleep, methought 
“© T saw a dove as white as snow, which, entering into the 
‘© chamber, rested on my: head, and descending upon my 
“‘ breast, presented me some meat which was very agreeable 
““to the taste. I knew that it was the Lord that called me, 
“c and was pleased to honour me with martyrdom.” Fleury 
remarks, that this delicious meat seems to mean the eucha- 
rist, which the martyrs received before the combat.. When 
they came to the place. of punishment, the executioners, 
according to custom, covered Philip’s feet and legs with 
earth up to the knees; and having tied his: hands behind his 
back, ‘nailed them to the pile. They likewise made Hermes 
go down into a ditch, who, supporting himself upon a.club, 
because his feet: trembled, said:smiling: ‘*O demon, thou 
‘* canst not suffer me even here.’ Immediately the execu; 
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tioners covered his feet with earth; but before they lighted 
the fire, he called upon Velogus, a Christian, and said to 
him : ** I conjure you by our Saviour Jesus Christ, tell my 
‘** son Philip from me, to restore whatever was committed to 
“* my charge, that I may incur no fault : even the laws of this 
“‘ world ordain it. Tell him also, that he is young, and must 
** get his bread by labour, as he has seen me do; and behave 
eS haveclt well to every body.”” He spoke of the treasures 
of the church, or of deposites lodged in his hands. Hermes 
having spoken thus, his hands were tied behind his back, 
and a was set to'the pile. The martyrs praised, and gave 
thanks to God as long as they were able to speak. Their 
bodies were found entire ; Philip having his hands stretched 
out as in prayer; Hermes with a clear countenance, only his 
ear a little blue. Justin ordered their bodies to be thrown 
into the Hebrus: but certain citizens of Adrianople went in 
boats with nets, and fished them out whilst they were entire, 
and hid them for three days at a place called Ogestiron, 
twelve miles from the city. Severus, the priest, who had 
been left alone in prison, being informed of their martyr- 
dom, rejoiced at their glory, ana earnestly besought. God not 
to think him unworthy to partake in it, since he had con- 
fessed his name with them. He was heard, and suffered 
martyrdom the day after them. The order for burning the 
holy scriptures and destroying the churches, points out the 
time of their suffering to have been after the first edicts of 
Dioclesian. The twenty-second of October is consecrated: 
in the Martyrologies to their memory. 


A just and humble fear, the assiduous practice of penance 
and all other virtues, the most fervent use of the sacraments, 
prayer, and meditation-on eternal truths, a contempt of the 
world, and of the goods and evils of this life, and a constant 
attention to those to come, were the weapons with which the. 
martyrs stood always prepared for the combat, and the source 
of the courage and strength which they obtained of God, and 
by which they triumphed. The spiritual persecutions of the 
world are often more dangerous than those of the sword, and 
they corrupt far more fouls. The allurements of pleasure 
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and riches; the pomps of vanity, and the snares of pride and 
ambition, murder more souls than the Neros and Dioclesians 
murdered bodies. We run into the arms of certain death if we 
expose ourselves to our enemies bereft of our weapons. Con- 
stant watchfulness, penance, prayer, and the like means above- 
mentioned are the bucklers with which we must be always 
shielded, that we may be rendered invincible against the devil. 


SS. NUNILO AND ALODIA, VIRGINS AND 
MARTYRS, IN SPAIN. 


Roderic having dethroned and pulled out the eyes of © 
Vitiza, the Gothic king of Spain, and excluded his children 
from the crown, sured himself the throne, in 711. Count 
Julian, the most powerful nobleman in Spain, and governor 
of that part. which was contiguous to the Straits, out of 
revenge for an insult which Roderic had offered his daughter, 
whom that tyrant had ravished, invited the Moors or Saracens 
from Africa into Spain. Mousa, who was governor of those » 
Saracens, having obtained the consent of the caliph Mira- 
molin, sent first only twelve thousand men under a general 
named Tarif, who easily possessed themselves of Mount 
Calpe, and the town Heraclea, which these Moors called 
from that time, Gibraltar, or, Mount of Tarif, from this 
general, and the word Gibel, which in Arabic signifies 
mountain; whence Aitna in Sicily was called by theraaeaucue. 
Gibel. These Moors maintained their ground in this fortress, 
and being reinforced from Africa, defeated the Spaniards in 
Andalusia. King Roderic was no more heard of after this 
battle; but two hundred years after, his tomb was discovered 
in a country church in Portugal: from which circumstance 
it is conjectured that he fled, and hid himself in that country. 
Tarif made himself master of Mantesa, Malaga, Murcia, and 
Toledo, the capital of the Gothic empire. Mousa, jealous 
of his success, crossed the Straits with another army, took 
Seville, Merida, and other places, and in three years time the 
Moors or Saracens were masters of all Spain, in 716, and 
carried away an immense booty. A misunderstanding arising 
between Tarif and Mousa, they were both recalled by 
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Miramolin, and Mousa’s son Abdalasisa left governor 
of Spain, and Seville made the capital, though Tarif had 
resided at Cordova. The Spanish Goths chose Pelagius, the 
sole surviving prince of the blood royal, king of Spain, in 
716, who assembled an army in the mountains of Asturias, 
recovered that country, Galicia, and Biscay, and afterward 
Leon; and erected the Christian kingdom called first of 
Asturias, afterward of Leon. This prince gave great proofs 
of his valour and piety; as did his successor, Alphonsus 
the Catholic. The Saracen governors, especially the third, 
called Abderamene, ruled with great cruelty, and often 
carried their arms into 'the southern parts of France, but 
were repulsed: by Charles Martel. This governor Abdera- 
mene, surnamed Adahil, in 759, shook off all dependence 
upon the sultans of Egypt, took the title of king, and 
fixed his court at Cordova; and the other Moorish gover- 
nors in Spain imitated his example. After the first deso- 
lation of war many of these princes tolerated the Christians 
in their dominions, and allowed them to build new churches 
and monasteries under certain conditions, and according to 
the laws of a polity established by them. But, in the ninth 
century, a most cruel persecution was raised at Cordova by 
king Abderamene the Second, and his son Mahomet. 
_ Among the numberless martyrs who in those days sealed 
their fidelity to the law of God with their blood, two holy 
virgins were most illustrious. They were sisters, of noble 
extraction, and their names were Nuniloand Alodia. Their 
father was a Mahometan, and their mother a Christian, and 
after the death of her first husband, she was so unhappy as 
to take a second husband who was also a Mahometan. Her 
two daughters, who had been brought up in ‘the Christian 
faith, had much to suffer in the exercise of their religion 
from the brutality of this step-father, who was a person of high 
rank in Castile. They were also solicited by many suitors to 
marry, but resolving to serve God in the state of holy virgi- 
nity, they obtained leave to go to the house of a devout Chris- 
tian aunt, where enjoying an entire liberty as to their devo- 
tions, they strove to render themselves every day more agree- 
able to their divine Spouse. Their fasts were severe, and 
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almost daily, and their devotions were only interrupted by 
necessary duties or other good works. The town where they 
lived, named Barbite or Vervete, (which seems to be that 
which is now called Castro Viejo near Najara in Castile, upon 
the borders of Navarre) being subject to the Saracens, when 
the laws of king Abderamene were published against the 
Christians, they were too remarkable by their birth and the 
reputation of their zeal and piety not to be soon apprehended. 
by the king’s officers. They appeared before the judge not 
only undaunted, but with a holy joy painted on their counte- 
nances. He employed the most flattering caressesand promises 
to work them into a compliance; and at length proceeded to 
threats. When these artifices failed him, he put them into 
the hands of impious women, hoping these instruments of 
the devil would be able by their crafty address to insinuate 
themselves into the hearts of the virgins. But Christ en- 
lightened and protected his spouses, and those wicked women 
after many trials were obliged to declare to the judge that 
nothing could conquer their resolution. He therefore con- 
demned them to be beheaded in their prison; which was 
executed on the twenty-second of October 851, or, according 
to Morales, in 840. Their bodies were buried in the same 
place: the greatest part of their relicks is now kept in the 
abbey of St. Saviour of Leger in Navarre. Their festival is 
celebrated with an extraordinary concourse of people at 
Huesca in Arragon, and at Bosca, where a portion of their 
relicks is preserved. See St. Eulogius, Memorial, 1. 2. c. 7. 
Ambr. Morales, in schol. ad Eulog. p. 286. Mariana, &c. 


ST. DONATUS, BISHOP OF FIESOLI IN TUSCANY, 
CONFESSOR. 


He was a pious and learned Scot, or Irishman, who, going 
a pilgrim to Rome, was stopped in Tuscany, and by compul- 
sion made bishop of Fiesoli, in 816, which see he governed 
with admirable sanctity and wisdom. See his life compiled by 
Francis Callanius, bishop of Fiesoli: also the Roman Marty- 
rology on this day ; and Colgan, Act. SS. Hib. p. 237. n. 3. 
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ST. MELLO, BISHOP OF. ROUEN, CONFESSOR, 


CALLED IN THE ROMAN MARTYROLOGY, MELANIUS. 


He is said to have been a native of Great Britain: his zeal 
for the faith engaged him in the sacred ministry, and, God 
having blessed his labours with wonderful success, he was 
consecrated first bishop of Rouen in Normandy,® which see 
he is said to have held forty years. In the primitive ages, the 
surprising light of the gospel breaking ‘n at once upon minds 
before clouded with darkness, men were startled at such 
great and infinitely important truths, and at the wondrous 
works and dispensations of the divine mercy, and the incom- 
prehensible mysteries of love: their hearts were filled with 
a contempt and loathing of earthly things, totally disen- 
tangled from the world, and perfectly replenished with the 
spirit of their holy faith, of which, in our dregs of time, so 
little marks appear in the lives of Christians. Hence those 
primitive ages produced so many saints. St. Mello died in 
peace about the beginning of the fourth age: for Avitian, his 
immediate successor, assisted at the council of Arles in 314, 
The relicks of St. Mello were removed to Pontoise for fear of 
the Normans in 880 ; and remain there in a collegiate church, 
- of which he is titular saint or patron. See F. Pommeraye, 
Hist. des Archev. de Rouen, p. 44. Usher, Antiqu. Britan. 
Gallia Christ. nov. Trigan, &c. 


ST. MARK, BISHOP OF JERUSALEM, C. 


The apostle St. James, and his brother St. Simeon were 
the two first bishops of Jerusalem: thirteen bishops who 
succeeded them were of the Jewish nation; the last, called 
Judas, seems to have been crowned with martyrdom among 


(2) St. Nicasius, or Nicaise, or Nigaise, 
M. has been thought by some to have 
preceded St. Mello in the see of Rouen, 
but he seems not to have penetrated be- 
yond the river Epte in the province called 
French Vexin, where he suffered martyr- 
dom with St. Quirinus, (or Cerin) Saint 
Scubiculus, and a woman called St. Pi- 


entia. He was a holy priest who preached 
the faith in Gaul about the time of the 
martyrdom of St. Dionysius of Paris. See 


F. Pommeraye, a Benedictin monk, His- 


toire des Archev. de Rouen. This saint's 
name is usually written Nigaise that he 
may not be confounded with Nicaise 
of Rheims. 
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the Christians whom Barchokebas massacred in 134. The 
Jews having received this Barchokebas as their king and 
messias, and broke into a second rebellion, the emperor 
Adrian destroyed all the buildings that had been erected at 
Jerusalem since Titus, and raised a new city nearit which he 
commanded to be called Alia Capitolina, which, ever since 
the reign of Constantine the Great, has been honoured with 
the old name of Jerusalem. The Jews being forbid by 
Adrian to come near the place, only Gentile Christians could 
dwell there, and Mark was the first bishop chosen fromamong 
the Gentiles to govern that church. He was a very learned 
and holy man, and after he had sat twenty years is said to 
have died a martyr in 156. See Eus. Hist. 1.4. c. 6. Sulpit. 
Sever, |. 2. Le Quien, Or. Chr. t. 3. p. 146; also Usuard and 
the Roman Martyrology. , 


OCTOBER XXIII. 
——- 
ST. THEODORET, PRIEST anp MARTYR. 


From his authentic acts mentioned by Sozomen, 1. 5. ¢. 8. and by Theodoret, 1. 3. 
ce. 13. published by Mabillon, Vet. Analect. t. 4. p.127. and by Ruinart, Act, 
Sine. p. 592. See Baillet, p- 355. | 


A. D. $62, 


Jurian, uncle to the emperor Julian, and likewise an apos- 
tate, was by his nephew made count or governor of the East, 
of which district Antioch was the capital. Being informed 
that in the treasury of the chief church of the Catholics 
there was a great quantity of gold and silver plate. he was 
determined to seize it into his own hands, and published 
an order by which he banished the clergy out of the city. 
Vor, X. Ge 
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Theodoret, a zealous priest, who had been very active during 
the reign of Constantius in destroying idols, and in building 
churches and oratories over the relicks of martyrs, and who 
was keeper of the sacred vessels, (not of the great church 
then in the hands: of Euzoius and his Arians,“ but of some 
other church of the Catholics) refused to abandon his flock, 
and continued openly to hold sacred: assemblies with prayers 
and sacrifices. Count Julian commanded him to be appre- 
hended, and brought before him, with his hands bound be- 
hind his back. Julian charged him with having thrown down 
the statues of the gods, and built churches in the foregoing 
reign. ‘Theodoret owned he had built churches upon the 
tombs of martyrs, and retorted upon the count, that after 
having known the true God he had abandoned his worship. 
The count ordered him to be beaten on the soles of his feet, 
then buffetted on his face, and afterward tied to four stakes, 
and stretched with cords and pullies by his legs and arms ; 
which was done with such violence that his body seemed 
extended to the length of eight feet. The tyrant jeered him 
all the time: but the martyr exhorted him to acknowledge 
the true God, and Jesus Christ his Son, by whom all things 
were made. Julian ordered that he should be tormented on 
the rack, and, when the blood was streaming abundantly from 
his wounds, said to him: ‘ I perceive you do not sufficiently 
‘‘ feel your torments.’’ The martyr replied, ‘‘ I do not feel 
‘them, because God is with me.’ Julian caused lighted 
matches to be applied to his sides. The saint, whilst his flesh 
was burning, and the fat was melting in drops, lifted up his 
eyes to heaven, and prayed that God would glorify his name 
throughout allages. At these words, the executioners fell on 
their faces to the ground. The count himself was at first 
affrighted ; but, recovering himself, he bid them again draw 
near the martyr with their torches. They excused them- 
selves, saying they saw four angels clothed in white with 
Theodoret. Julian in a rage ordered them to be thrown 
into the water, and drowned. Theodoret said to them: 
‘°Go before, my brethren: I will follow by vanquishing 


“) Theodoret, 1.3. c. 8 Bolland, t,3, Maij, in Tr. prelim. p. 9. n. 34. 
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“the enemy.’’? The count asked him who that enemy was ? 
* The devil,” said the martyr, ‘‘ for whom you fight. Jesus 
«‘ Christ, the Saviour of the world, is he who giveth vic- 
* tory.”” He then explained how God sent his Word into 
the world to clothe himself with human flesh in the womb 
of a virgin, and that this God made man, suffered freely, 
and, by his sufferings, merited for us salvation. The count, 
in the impotence of his rage, threatened to put him in- 
stantly to death. Theodoret declared that was his desire, 
and said: ‘* You, Julian, shall die in your bed under 
“the sharpest torments; and your master who hopes to 
‘vanquish the Persians, shall be himself vanquished: an 
** unknown hand shall bereave him of life; he shall return 
‘“no more to the territories of the Romans.’ The count 
dictated a sentence by which he condemned the martyr to 
be beheaded; which he underwent with joy, in the year 362. 
This saint if by some called Theodore; at Uzez in Languedoe 
_and at Apt in Provence (of both which places he is titular 
saint and principal patron) Theodoric; but his true name is 
Theodoret. 

On the day of the martyrdom of St. Theodoret, the count, 
according to an order he had received from the emperor, 
went, and seized the effects of the great church of Antioch, 
having with him Felix, count of the largesses or chief trea- 
surer, and Elpidius, count of the private patrimony, that is, 
intendant of the demesnes, who were also apostates. Felix, 
as he was viewing the rich and magnificent vessels which 
the emperors Constantine and Constantius had given to the 
ehurch, impiously said: ‘‘ Behold with what rich plate the 
*“son of Mary is served.”’” Count Julian also profaned the _ 
sacred vessels in the most outrageous manner, and these 
apostates made them the subject of their blasphemies and 
banter. Their impieties did not remain long unpunished. 
Count Julian passed the following night with much disquiet, 
and the next morning presented to the emperor an inventory 
of what he had seized, and informed him of what he had 
done with relation to St. Theodoret. Herein he had no 


(2) See Tillem. Hist. Eccl. t. 7, p. 395, Jortin’s remarks on Ecel. Hist. vol. iii. 
Pp. 277. 
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other view than to please that prince. But the emperor told 
him plainly, that he approved not his putting any Christian 
to death merely.on account of his religion, and complained 
that this would afford an occasion to the Galileans to write 
against him, and to make a saint and a martyr of Theodoret. 
The count, who little expected such a reception, remained 
greatly confounded. The fear with which he was seized, 
permitted him not to eat much at the sacrifice, at which he 
assisted with the emperor, and he retired to his own house 
much troubled in mind, so that he would take: no nourish- 
ment. That evening he felt a violent pain in his bowels, 
and fell into a grievous and unknown disease. Some.of the 
lower parts of his bowels being corrupted, he cast out his 
“excrements by his mouth which had uttered so many blas- 
phemies, and the putrified parts bred such a quantity of 
worms that he could not be cleared of them, nor could all 
the art of physicians give him any relief. They killed a 
number of the choicest birds which were sought at a great 
expense, and applied them to the parts affected in order to 
draw out the worms; but they crawled the deeper, and 
penetrated into the live flesh. They got into his stomach ; 
and from time to time came out of his mouth. Philostorgius 
says he remained forty days without speech or sense. He 
then came to himself, and bare testimony of his own impiety, 
for which he was thus severely punished, and pressed his 
wife to go and pray for him at church, and to desire the 
prayers of the Christians. He entreated the emperor to 
restore to the Christians the churches which he had taken 
from them, and to cause them to be opened. But he could 
not obtain from him even that favour, and received only 
this answer: ‘‘ It was not I who shut them up; and I will 
‘¢ sive no orders to have them set. open.” The count sent 
him word, that it was for his sake that he had quitted Chris- 
tianity, and now perished so miserably. But Julian, without 
shewing the least compassion, or fearing himself the hand 
of God, sent him this answer: ‘ You have not been faithful 
‘to the gods; and it is for that you suffer such torments.”’ 
At length the imposthumes which spread very far, and the 
worms which gnawed him continually, reduced him to the 
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utmost extremity. He threw them up without ceasing, the 
three Jast days of his life, with a stench which he himself 
could not bear. His nephew Julian lamented him as little 
when dead as he had pitied him living, and continued to 
declare, that this calamity befell him because he had not 
been faithful to the gods. Felix and Elpidius came also to 
miserable ends. The emperor himself, in Persia, when he 
was wounded in the side by an arrow from an unknown 
hand, is related in the acts of St. Theodoret, to have -said, 

casting with his hand some of his blood toward heaven: 

-“ Even here, O Galilean, you pursue me. Satiate yourself 
“<‘ with my blood, and glory that you have vanquished me.”’ 
He was carried intoa neighbouring village, where he expired 
a few hours after, on the twenty-sixth of June 363, as the 
author of these acts tells us; who moreover says: ‘* We 
‘© were with him in the palace at Antioch, and in Persia.’’ 
Theodoret and Sozomen agree with him. Philostorgius says, 
that Julian addressed the above-mentioned words to the sun, 
the god of the Persians, and that. he died blaspheming his 
own gods. 

With what inexpressible horrors is the sinner seized when 
he finds himself overtaken by divine vengeance, or in the 
jaws of death! In his shortlived imaginary prosperity, it is 
his study to forget himself: if herein he unhappily succeeds 
so far as to arrive at a spiritual insensibility, his alarms will 
be the more grievous when his soul shall be awakened from 
her lethargy, and the fooleries which at present amuse her 
and divert her attention, shall have lost their enchanting 
power. At least his rage, consternation, and despair will but 
be the more intolerable for eternity. The servant,of God 
finds in his God a solid comfort in all events, reposing in him 
a confidence which nothing can shake, and ever rejoicing in 
his holy will, to which with love and assurance he commits 
himself in life and death. His omnipotence all things obey, 
and his infinite goodness and most tender mercy are always 
open and ready to meet us: his servant never calls to mind 
or names either of these, or any other attribute of God 


‘3) See the Acts of SS. Bonosus, &c. Aug. 21. t. 8. p. 289, 
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without feeling an inexpressible interior relish, and senti- 
ment of joy and love. Ina filial fear, and sincere compunc- — 
tion for his sins, he ceases not with sweet confidence to invoke 
his God, his redeemer, friend, and protector, begging that he 
exert his omnipotence (which is no where so wonderfully 
manifested as in the pardon of sinners) and that he display 
his eternal and boundless mercy in bringing him to true 
repentance and salvation, and that he ordain all things with 
regard to him according to his holy will, and to the greater 
glory of his adorable name. 


ST. ROMANUS, ARCHBISHOP OF ROUEN, C. 


He was born of an illustrious and virtuous French family, 
brought up in the practice of piety, and placed young in the 
court of Clotaire Il. the third French king who was master 
of the whole monarchy. He was referendary or chancellor 
to that prince, when, in 626, upon the death of Hidulphus, 
he was chosen archbishop of Rouen, and compelled to receive 
episcopal consecration. The remains of idolatry in that 
diocess excited his zeal; he converted the unbelievers, and 
destroyed a famous temple of Venus at Rouen, and three 
others in the diocess dedicated to Mercury, Jupiter, and 
Apollo. Amongst many miracles which he wrought, it is 
related that the Seine having overflowed a considerable part 
of the city, the saint, who happened then to be at the court 
of Dagobert for certain affairs of his church, upon hearing 
this melancholy news, made haste to comfort and succour 
his afflicted flock ; and kneeling down to pray on the side of 
the watér with a crucifix in his hand, the water retired gently 


within the banks of the river. 


(2) The name of St. Romanus is famous 
in'France, on account of an extraordinary 
privilege which the metropolitical chap- 
ter of Rouen enjoys of releasing in his 
honour a prisoner under sentence of 
death for murder, every year, on the feast 
of the ascension of our Lord. The chap- 
ter sends notice to the parliament of 
Rouen two months before to stop the 
execution of criminals till that time ; and 


If the miracles of this holy 


on that day choose the prisoner, who, | 
being first condemned to death by the 
parliament, then is set at liberty, assists 
in carrying the shrine of St. Romanus in 
the great procession, hears two exhorta- 
tions, then is told, that in honour of 
St. Romanus he is pardoned. After the 
procession, a high mass is sung in the 
metrupolitical church, by an ancient pri- 
vilege, though it be five or six o’clock in 
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prelate raise our admiration, the eminent virtues which he 
practised ought still more to fix our attention. He macerated 
his body with continual austerities, and, after the fatigues of 


his ministry, passed almost whole nights in prayer. 


By his 


indefatigable zeal he banished vice and superstition, and 


watched over the souls of all his fock as over his own. 


He 


had discharged all the duties of an apostolic pastor thirteen 
years, when God made known to him that the time was 
come in which he was to be called to receive his recompense. 
Romanus, whose whole life had been an earnest preparation 
for that hour, received the summons with joy ; and redoub- 
ling the fervour of his penance, prayers, and other good works, 
disposed himself for that happy moment, in which he entered 
the joy of his Lord on the twenty-third of October 639. 


St. Owen was his successor. 


Romanus was interred in the 


church of St. Godard, one of his predecessors; but, in the 
eleventh age, his body was removed into our Lady’s, which 
is the cathedral. The first shrine having been impoverished, 
the archbishop Rotrou, in 1179, caused a very rich one to be 
made, which is known by the name of La fierta-saint- Romain. 
See Le Cointe Ann. Franc. an. 626. 635. 638. and the life of 
St. Romanus written in Leonine verses, by a clergyman or 
monk of Rouen, before the reign of Charlemagne, brought 
to light by the Maurist monks Martenne and Durand, in 1717. 
(Thesaur. Nov. Anecdot. p. 1651.) This poem was compiled 
from a life of this saint which was more ancient. (Rivet, Hist. 
Lit. t. 4. p. 73. et Contin. t. 8. p. 376.) St. Romanus’s life 


the evening. The common people pre- 
tend this privilege took its rise from 
St. Romanus killing a great serpent with 
the assistance of a murderer whom he 
took out of the dungeon. But no traces 
of this story are found in any life of this 


saint, or in any writings before the latter” 


end of the fourteenth century. The 
figure of a serpent called Gargouille, 
seems here, as in some other towns, ori- 
ginally to have been meant to represent 
symbolically the devil overcome by Christ. 
The deliverance of the condemned cri- 


minal was probably intended for asymbol | 


of the redemption of mankind through 
Christ. The dukes of Normandy granted 


and maintained this privilege; and it 
has been confirmed by several French 
kings. It is called Privilege de ia Fierte 
ou chasse de St. Romain. Under the 
French kings of the first race, séveral 
holy bishops were sometimes allowed by 
the kings and governors to set open 
prisons. It is not improbable that from 
some such action of St. Romanus this 
privilege arose. Some moderns think it 
was established in memory of his having 
miraculously stopped the overflowing of — 
the river; the origin of this privilege 
has been the subject of many disserta- 
tions. See Duplessis, Descr. de la Haute . 
Norm. t. 2, 
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was again composed by Gerard, dean of St. Medard’s at 
Soissons in the tenth age ; also by Fulbert, the learned arch- 
deacon of Rouen, in 1091 (not by the second Fulbert, who | 
flourished in 1130.) This last piece was published by Rigal- 
tius with dissertations and notes. 


ST. JOHN CAPISTRAN; OR, OF CAPISTRAN, C. 


John, the father of this saint, was a gentleman of Anjou, 
_, who, going to serve in the army in the kingdom of Naples, 
settled at Aquila, and soon after at Capistran, a neighbouring 
town, where he took a young lady to wife. Our saint was 
born at Capistran in 1385, and after learning Latin in his 
own country studied the civil and canon law at Perugia, in 
which faculty he commenced doctor with great applause. 
By his fortune and abilities he soon made a figure in that 
city, and one of the principal men of the town gave him his 
daughter in marriage. In 1413, a-grievous dissension fell 
out between the city of Perugia and Ladislas, king of Naples. 
John used his best endeavours to bring his fellow-citizens 
to a peace, and carried on a negotiation for some time with 
success, for which he undertook some journeys. Those who 
were more viclent in this quarrel, taking it into their heads 
that he betrayed his citizens in favour of his former master, 
a party belonging to one of these factions, seized his person 
on the road, and confined him in the castle of Bruffa, five 
miles from Perugia. In this prison he had much to suffer, 
being loaded with chains, and being allowed no other sub- 
sistence than bread and water. Seeing himself here aban- 
doned by king Ladislas himself, and from his own feeling 
experience meditating on the inconstancy of human things, 
and the treachery and falsehood of a vain and sinful world, 
he began seriously to enter into himself, and to become a 
new man. His lady dying in that interval of time, he re- 
solved to embrace a penitential state in the holy Order of 
St. Francis. Impatient. of delays, he begged to be imme- 
diately admitted; but the guardian fed to send him the 
habit whilst he continued a prisoner. He therefore cut his 
* clothes into the shape of a religious habit, and his hair so as 


~ 
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to form a tonsure. Obtaining his liberty shortly after, he 
went to Capistran, and selling his estate, with part of the 
price he paid his ransom, and the remaining part he distri- 
buted among the poor. Then returning to Perugia, he took 
the habit in the convent of the Franciscans De Monte at 
Perugia, in 1415, being thirty years old. The guardian who 
understood how full he had been of a worldly spirit, the 
more effectually to try his vocation, and to extinguish in him 
secular pride and selfslove, ordered him to ride on an ass in 
a ridiculous dress through all the streets of Perugia, with a 
paper cap on his head, on which many grievous sins were 
written in capital letters. This must appear a severe trial 
to a man of birth and reputation: but such was the fervour 
of the saint in his penitential course, that it seemed to cost 
him nothing. He was moreover twice expelled the convent 
without any reason, and admitted again on very hard con- 
ditions. 

The perfect spirit with which he underwent all humiliations 
and austerities that were imposed upon him, gave him ina 
short time so complete a victory over himself, that he never 
afterward found any difficulty in the severest trials. Such 
was his ardour in the practice of penance, that to those en- 
joined by his rule or by obedience he added the most austere 
voluntary mortifications. To prepare himself for the first 
communion, which he made after his general confession 
upon taking the babit, he spent three days in prayer and 
tears, without taking any nourishment. From the time that 
he made his religious profession he ate only once a day, 
except in long fatiguing journeys, when he took an exceeding 
small collation at night. For thirty-six years he never tasted 
flesh, except a very little out of obedience when he was sick. 
Pope Eugenius IV. having commanded him in his old age » 
to eat a little flesh meat, ne obeyed, but took so very sah 
- aquantity that his shine left him at liberty to use his own 
discretion. He slept on the boards, and took only three or 
sometimes four hours a-night for his rest, employing the 
remaining part in prayer and contemplation; which exer- 
cises he for many years seemed never to interrupt but by 
preaching to the people, or short necessary repose. It would 
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be too long to relate the admirable instances which are 
recorded of his perfect mortification, obedience, and humi- 
lity, and the most profound sentiment of contempt of 
himself which made him delight in the meanest employs. 
His spirit of compunction and gift of tears astonished and 
strongly affected those that conversed with him. He said 
mass every day with the most edifying devotion. By his zeal 
and ardent desire of the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls he seemed, in his actions and preaching, another Saint 
Paul. Wherever he came, by his powerful words, or rather 
by that wonderful spirit of zeal and devotion with which he 
spoke, he beat down the pride and obstinacy of hardened 
sinners, filled their souls with holy fear, and softened their 
hearts into compunction. At the end of a sermon which 
he made at Aquila against the vanity, dangers, and frequent 
sins of the world with regard to dress, and amusements, the 
ladies brought together a great quantity of fine handkerchiefs, 
aprons, artificial heads of hair,® perfumes, cards, dice, and — 
other such things, and made of them a great bonfire. The 
same was done at Nuremberg, Leipsic, Frankfort, Magdeburg, 
and several other places. He had a singular talent at recon- 
ciling the most inveterate enemies, and inducing them from 
their hearts to forgive one another. He made peace between 
Alphonsus of Arragon and the city of Aquila; also between 
the families of Oronesi and Lanzieni, and between many 
cities which were at variance, and he appeased the most 
violent seditions. 

St. Bernardin of Sienna established a reformation of the 
Franciscan Order, and was appointed by the general, William 
of Cassal, in 1437, and confirmed by pope Eugenius IV. in 
1438, the first vicar-general of the Observantin or Reformed | 
Franciscans in Italy, in which office he continued six years 
from his nomination by his general in 1437, and five from his 
confirmation by the pope. St. John was twice chosen to the 
same office, each time for the space of three years, and ex- 
ceedingly promoted this reformation. By one sermon which 
he preached on death and the last judgment in Bohemia, 


(®) Artificial heads of hair were used by some before perukes became the fashion. 
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one hundred and twenty young men were so moved, as 
with great fervour to devote themselves to God in different 
religious Orders, of which sixty embraced his penitential 
institute. He inherited St. Bernardin’s singular devotion to 
the holy name of Jesus, and to the glorious Mother of God. 
The marquisate of Ancona, Apulia, Calabria, and Naples, 
were the first theatres of his zeal: he afterward preached 
frequently in Lombardy and the Venetian territories ; then 
in Bavaria, Austria, Carinthia, Moravia, Bohemia, Poland, 
and Hungary. 

St. John was often employed in important commissions by 
the popes Martin V. Eugenius IV. Nicholas V. and Calixtus 
I. The council of Basil, which had been called by Martin V. 
assembled in July 1431, under Eugenius IV. and was in the 
first sessions approved by him, till this pope, alleging that 
the place was at too great a distance to suit the convenience of 
the Greek emperor and the Oriental prelates, removed it to 
Ferrara, in 1437.) Those prelates who obstinately opposed 


(>) The council of Basil was continued 
eighteen years, first at Basil, afterward at 
Lausanne. Its proceedings, in 1433, 
concerning the Hussites, and some points 
of ecclesiastical discipline were approved 
and confirmed by pope Eugenius IV. and 
this council is allowed to have been legal 
and general in the beginning, says Bel- 
Jarmin; most theologians and canonists 
say. to the tenth session held in 1433 ; 
during this session the pope bya mes- 
sage ordered it to be removed; and from 
this time the synod refused to admit his 
legates. By a few French theologians 
(whose number is very inconsiderable 
_among those of that nation) it has been 
esteemed legal beyond this term to the 
twenty-sixth session, in 1437; when it 
was solemnly and finally dissulved by a 
bull of Eugenius, and the general coun- 
cil at the same time opened at Ferrara, 
to which Turrecremata, and a consider- 
able part of those prelates that were 
assembled at Basil, then removed. 
Some, however, staid behind, and con- 
tinued their sessions, but from this time 
schismatically during the forty-five last 


sessions. Inthe thirtysixth (schismatical) | 


session, anno 1439, it was decreed, 
that the opinion which affirms the 
Blessed Virgin to have been conceived 
without original sin, is conformable to 
the catholic faith, and to be held by all 
“Catholics. The French Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion of Charles VII. relating chiefly to 
the collation of benefices, in 1438, was 
approved by this council. In the thirty- 
ninth session, in 1439, Amedeus VII. 
formerly duke of Savoy, was chosen 
antipope, under the name of Felix V. 
This prince had governed his state with 
great prudepce and virtue, and, in 1416, 
first erected the county of Savoy into a 
dutchy. In 1434, he resigned his domi- 
nions’to his two sons, and turning hermit, 
retired to Ripailles, a most pleasant 
priory and solitude near the lake of 
Geneva: whence the proverb Fuire 
Ripaille, for taking a pleasant country 
vacation. In 1439, he was prevailed 
upon by the schismatical prelates at Basil, 
to receive from them a pretended ponti- 
ficate; which he afterward voluntarily 
resigned, in 1449, and being created care 
dinal by Nicholas V. died piously at Ge- 
neva. The presence of the chief patri- 
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this removal proceeded at length to an open schism. The 
pope employed St. John in several important commissions to 
stem this evil, and many great personages, particularly Philip 
duke of Burgundy, to whom his holiness sent the saint for 
that purpose, were withdrawn by his exhortations from the 
schism. The saint was sent nuncio by the same pope to 
the duke of Milan, to Charles VII. king of France, and into 
Sicily, and his endeavours met every where with the desired 
success. He was one of the theologians employed by his 
holiness at the council of Florence in promoting the union 
of the Greeks. Certain vagabond friars called Frerots and 
Beroches, the remains of the Fratricelli, whose heresy 
was condemned by Boniface VIII. and John XXII. in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, filled the mar- 
quisate of Ancona with disturbances, till St. John having 
received a commission from Eugenius to preach against 
them, entirely cleared Italy of that pestilential seditious sect. 
Many parts of Germany being at that time full of disorders 
and confusion, the emperor Frederic III. Aineas Sylvius, 
legate and bishop of Sienna, (afterward pope Pius II.) and 
Albert, duke of Austria, the emperor’s brother, solicited pope 
Nicholas that St. John might be sent into those countries, 


The true general council of Florence 
met first at Ferrara in 1437; and thi- 


archs, as principal prelates (at least by 
their deputies) and of bishops from the 


different kingdoms of the catholic church 
who represent the body of the first pas- 
tors of the whole church, are conditions 
necessary to constitute a general council ; 
which were wanting at Basil after the 


tenth session; these were even then 


holding a general council at Florence. 
The confirmation of the pope is also re- 
guired by most canonists and theologians 
to a general council. If doubts arise, 
whether a council be general, we are to 
consider whether it be looked upon by the 
church as such, and as the representative 
of the whole: or whether the whole 
church receives ex post facto, as theysay, 
and acquiesces in its decisions. Thus 
the frivolous objection that the condi- 
tions of certain councils are ambiguous, 
falls to the ground, and we cannot in 
practice be at a Joss where to fix this au- 
thority, though this may sometimes be 


ther John Paleologus, the Greek empe- 
ror, with his prelates, repaired. After 
sixteen sessions, a contagious distemper 
breaking out at Ferrara, the council was 
removed by Eugenius IV. to Florence, in 
1439, and the same year, in the twenty- 
fifth session, (which was the tenth that 
was held at Florence) on the sixth of July, 
the Greeks having renounced their schism 
and errors, (except Mark of Ephesus) the - 
decree of union was signed. After the 
departure of the Greeks the Armenians 
abjured their heresy, and subscribed a 
decree of union proposed by Eugenius 
IV. This council lasted three years after 
this, and was at length concluded at 
Rome, in the Lateran palace, in 1442, 
See Nat. Alex. Hist. Sec. 15, Diss. 8, 9 ; 
Macquer; Le Fevre in Cont. Fleury, 
t. 22. 1. 3. Graveson; Leo Allatius, de 
Consensu Eccl. Occid. et Orient. Bere 


obscure till circumstances are cleared up. | thier, Hist. l’Egl, Gallic. t. 16, &c. 
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that the force of his example, zeal, and eloquence might give 
a check to the overflowings of vice and heresy. St. John 
therefore was invested with the authority of apostolic legate, 
and attended with one colleague, travelled by Venice and 
Friuli into Carinthia, Carniola, Tirol, Bavaria, and Austria, 
preaching every where with incredible fruit. His sermons 
he delivered in Latin, and they were afterward explained by 
an interpreter to those who did not understand that language. 
The like blessings attended his labours in Moravia, Honan: 
Poland, and ER gets He converted in Moravia four thou- 
sand Hussites. Rockysana, the head of that party in Bohe- 
mia, invited him to a conference ; but king Pogebrac fearing 
the consequences of such a disputation, oad not allow him 
the liberty.. St. John was mortified at this disappointment, 

and wrote a book against Rockysana.“ It would be too long 
to follow the saint in his progresses through the provinces 
above-mentioned ; also, through Brandenburg, Poland, and 
Hungary, or to mention the ‘honours with which he was re- 
ceived by the electors and other princes, especially the dukes 


(C) Bohemia was at that time overrun 
with Hussites, and from the year 1415 
had been a scene of blood and tumults, 
To revenge the death of John Huss 
Zisca (whose true name was John of 
Trocznou) a veteran general, assembled 
an army of his followers, and plundered 
the whole country with unheard-of bar- 
barity. After the death of king Wen- 
ceslas, in 1417, he opposed the election 
of Sigismund, who was emperor of Ger- 
many, defeated his armies eight times, 
built the strong fortress which he called 
Thabor, amidst waters and mountains, 
and died in 1424. Sigismund had made 
peace with him before his death, and at 
the council of Basil promised the archbi- 
shopric of Prague to John Rockysana, a 
clergyman, who had been deputed by the 
Hussites to the council of Basil, but who 
abjured that heresy, upon condition that 
the laity in Bohemia might be allowed to 
communicate in both kinds. The depu- 
ties of the council of Basil, and the ca- 

‘tholic assembly at Iglaw, in the diocess 
of Olmutz, in 1436, acquiesced ; but re- 
‘quired this condition, that in case of such 
@ concession, the priest should declare 


On the last judgment; 


before giying the communion in both 
kinds, that it is an error to believe that 
Christ’s body or blood is alone under 
either kind. This Rockysana boggled at: 
nor would the pope ever grant bim his 
bulls. His partisans, however, styled him 
archbishop, and he appeared at their 
head till his death, which happened a 
little before that of George Pogebrac, in 
1471, who had been king of Bohemia 
from the year 1458; though secretly a 
Hussite, he demolished the fortress of 
Thabor, that it might not serve for a re- 
treat to rebels. 

(4) The chief works of St. John Capis- 
tran are, A treatise on the authority of 
the pope against the council of Basil; 
Tbe mirror of priests; A Penitential ; 
On antichrist 
and the spiritual warfare, with some 
tracts on points of the civil and canon 
law. His books on the conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary; on Christ’s pas- 
sion, (on which see Benedict XIV. de 
Canoniz. Sanct.) several against Rocky- 
sana, and the Hussites, &c. have never 
been printed. 
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of Bavaria and Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburg, and the 
emperor himself, who often assisted at his sermons. 
Mahomet II. having taken Constantinople by assault, on 
the twenty-sixth of May 1453, pope Nicholas V. sent a com- 
mission to St. John to exhort the Christian princes to take up | 
arms to check the progress of the common enemy; which 
the saint executed with great success in several assemblies of 
princes of the empire. Nicholas V. dying in 1455, and Ca- 
lixtus III. succeeding in the pontificate, St. John returned to 
Rome to receive the orders. of the new pope. His holiness 
appeared more earnest than his predecessor had been to 
engage the Christians to undertake a general expedition 
against the infidels, who were carrying their victorious arms 
into the heart of Europe,“ and he sent preachers to different 
parts to excite the princes to this war. St. John returned 
with ample powers to preach up the crusade in Germany and 


Hungary. 


() The victories of Tamerlane over 
Bajazet, in 1399, had not so weakened 
the Turks, but they raised their heads 
again in the reign of Mahomet I. who 
wrested from the Venetians several places 
of which they were then possessed on the 
coasts of Asia Minor, and in Europe ; 
for their dominions at that time ex- 
tended from the Capo d’ Istria to the walls 
of Constantinople. In: 1420, this con- 
queror took from them Salonica, the 
capital of Macedon ; which the Greek 
emperor had given them, because he was 
not in a condition himself to defend it. 
Mahomet’s two immediate successors, 
Amurath II. and Mahomet II. were the 
greatest conquerors that nation eVer 
produced. The former, nevertheless, met 
with great checks from Hunniades and 
Scanderbeg. Hunniades defeated two ar- 
mies, which he sent toinvade Hungary, in 
1442, and obtained for king Ladislas IV. 
a good peace. But that prince thinking 
the opportunity of the crusade favour- 
able, broke his treaty by the advice of 
the legate cardinal Juliap, on this false 
pretence, that the infidels never observed 
treaties with Christians, when it seemed 
their interest to break them; as if the 
injustice of others could excuse in them 
the same crimes. In punishment, whilst 


Mahomet, after the taking of Constantinople, 


Hunniades routed the left wing of the 
Turks, the king, by his own rashness, 
lost the victory with his life, in the plains 
of Varne, in Bulgary, in 1444. Ladislas 
V. the son of Albert of Austria, a child 
only five years old, being chosen king, 
Hunniades was appointed governor of the 
kingdom, which he protected by his va- 
lour. At the same time reigned in 
Epirus, the famous George Castriot, 
called by the Turks, Scanderbeg, that 
is, Lord Alexander ; who passed his youth 
among them an hostage from his father 
in the court of Amurath II. His won- 
derful exploits and his victories over the 


numerous armies of Amurath and Maho- 


met If. are as well known as the name 
of king Arthur. See his life wrote by 
Marinus Barlet, a cotemporary priest of 

Epirus 3 and that compiledjin French by | 
F. Poncet, Jesuit, in 1709. Scanderbeg, 
on his death-bed, in the sixty-third year 
of his age, with his children, recom- 


| mended his dominions to the care and 


protection of the Venetians; but they 
soon after fell into the hands of the 
Turks. Matthias Corvinus, a son of the 
brave Hunniades, was chosen king of 
Hungary in 1458, and so long as he lived, 
defended that kingdom from the insults 
of the infidels. , 
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counted the western empire as already his own, and looked 
upon himself as master of all Christendom. Not doubting 
but he should soon plant the Ottoman crescent in the cities 
of Vienna and Rome, he marched his numerous victorious 
army into Hungary, and sat down before Belgrade, on the 
third of June in 1456. King Ladislas V. fled to Vienna; 
but John Corvin, commonly called Hunniades,“? the brave 
Vayvode of Transylvania, and governor of Hungary, who 
had so often beat the Turks under Amurath, in Hungary, 
Transylvania, and Thrace, assembled his forces with all 
possible expedition, and sent to entreat St. John Capistran 
to hasten the march of forty thousand crusards, whom 
he had raised to his assistance. The Turks covered the 
Danube with a fleet of two hundred ships of a particular 
construction for the navigation of that river, and had em- 
barked on them an army of resolute veteran troops. Hun- 
-niades, with a fleet of a hundred and sixty saics, or small 
vessels, which were much lighter and much better com- 
manded than those of the infidels, entirely discomfited them 
after a most obstinate and bloody engagement, and entered 
the town, which stands upon the confluence of the Danube 
and the Save. St. John Capistran attended him, animating 
the soldiers in the midst of all dangers, holding in his hands 
the cross that he had received from the pope. The Turks 
made several furious assaults upon the town, notwithstanding 
the slaughter of their bravest men was so great, that they 
marched upon heaps of their own dead to the very walls. 
Thus at length they got into the town, and the Christians 
gave way before them. All things were despaired of, when 
St. John appearing in the foremost rank, with his cross in his 
hand, encouraged the soldiers to conquer or die martyrs, 
often crying, with a loud voice: ‘* Victory, Jesus, victory.” 
‘The Christians thus animated, cut the infidels in pieces, 
threw them down from the ramparts, and drove them out of 
the town. Inthe sallies which the Christians made, they slew 
the Turks like sheep, and on every side repulsed their most 
determined and experienced troops. Mahomet, flushed with 
conquests and confidence of victory, became furious, and 


() Or Hugniades, pronounced Hunniades. 
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omitted nothing after every check to reanimate his troops, 
till at length, having lost his best ofticers and soldiers, and his 
own dearest friends, with sixty thousand soldiers, being him- 
self wounded slightly in the thigh, and seeing the shattered 
remains of his great and haughty army, which he thought 
invincible, so dispirited, that he was no longer able either by 
promises or severity to make them face the Christians, 
shamefully raised the siege on the sixth of August ; and leav- 
ing bebind him all his heavy artillery and baggage, and the 
greatest part of his booty, retreated with precipitation. The 
next year he turned his arms, first against Trebizonde, and 
afterward against the Persians: though, some time after, he 
again fell upon the West, when the brave Hunniades was no 
more. The glory of this victory is ascribed by historians not 
Jess to the zeal, courage, and activity of St. John Capistran 
than to the conduct of Hunniades. This great prince, who 
possessed the virtues of a Christian and all the qualifications 
of’ an accomplished general, was admirable for his foresight 
and precautions against all events, for his consummate know- 
ledge of all the branches of the complicated art of war, for 
his undaunted courage in dangers, his alacrity, ardour, and 
cool presence of mind in action, and his skill in seizing the 
happy moments in battle upon which the greatest victories 
depend: which skill is so much the result of genius, im- 
proved by experience and deep reflection, that it may be 
called a kind of instinct, no less than the skill of able prac- 
titioners in physic in discerning the fatal, critical moments 
for applying powerful remedies in dangerous diseases, for 
strengthening nature in her efforts, or in checking, dissolving, 
correcting, or expelling morbid humours, &c. _ 2 
It is not, however, detracting in the least from the glory of 
this Christian hero, to give equal praise to the zeal, activity, 
address, and courage of a religious man, in whose authority,, 
prudence, and sanctity the soldiers placed an entire confi- 
dence. After all, it was the finger of the Almighty which 
overthrew phalanxes that seemed invincible. God employs 
second causes, but in them his mercy and power are not less 
to be adored. .The divine assistance in this happy deliverance 
was, doubtless, obtained by the prayers of the servants of 
God, especially of St. John Capistran, whose name was then 
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famous for many miracles which had been wrought by him. 
The brave Hunniades was taken ill of a fever, which he con- 
tracted by the fatigues of this campaign, and died at Zemplin 
on the tenth of Septeniber the same year. When he lay 
dying, he would absolutely rise, and go tochurch to receive 
the viaticum, saying, he could not bear the thoughts that. 
the King of kings should come to him. St. John Capistran 
never quitted him during his last sickness, and pronounced 
his funeral sermon. At the news of his death pope Calixtus 
III. wept bitterly, and all Christendom was in tears: Maho- 
met himself grieved, saying in his boast, there was no longer 
any prince left in the world, whom it would be either an ho- 
nour or a pleasure to vanquish. St. John did not long survive 
him, being seized with a fever, incurable dysentery, and bloody 
flux, with the gravel. Whilst he lay sick in his convent at 
Willech or Vilak, near Sirmich, in the diocess of Five- 
- Churches, he was honoured with the visits of king Ladislas, 
the queen, and many princes and noblernen. Under his pains 
he never ceased praising and glorifying God; frequently con- 
fessed his sins, and received the viaticum and extreme unc- 
tion with many tears. He often repeated that God treated 
him with too great lenity, and would never be laid on a bed, 
but on the hard floor. In this posture he calmly expired on 
the twenty-third of October, in 1456, being seventy-one years 
old. When Willech fell into the hands of the Turks, his 
body was removed by the friars to another town, where the 
Lutherans afterward (having plundered the shrine) threw it 
into the Danube. The relicks were taken out of the river at 
Illoc, and are preserved there to this day. Pope Leo X. 
‘granted an office in his honour, to be celebrated at Capistran, 
and in the diocess of men cris The saint was canonized by 
Alexander VIII. in 1690, and Benedict XIII. published the 
bull of his canonization in 1724. See his life compiled at 
length by F. Christopher of Variso, a Milanese, a disciple and 
companion ; and again by F. Gabriel of Verona, another dis- 
ciple. See also the letter of his religious companions, con- 
taining a relation of his death to Card. Aineas Sylvius: Bon- 
finius, Dec. 3.1. 7. Auneas Sylvius, Hist. Boem.‘c. 65. and in 
Descr. Europe, ¢. 8. Gonzaga in Austriaca et Argentind 
Vor, X, Hu 
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Provincia, p. 451. F. Henry Sedulius, in Historia Seraphica, 
seu S. Francisct et aliorum hujus ordinis qui relati sunt inter 
sanctos. fol. Antv. 1611; and F, Wadding’s Annals, in eight 
vols. Fresnoy mistakes when he says, Wadding’s catalogue 
of writers makes his eighth volume: for there is an eighth 
volume of his annals printed at Rome, in 1654, after the 
others, very scarce before the new Roman edition. 


ST. IGNATIUS, PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 
CONFESSOR. 


The origin of the Greek schism, commenced by the usurper 
Photius, renders the life of this holy prelate an interesting 
part of the history of the church. His birth was most illus- 
trious ; for his mother Procopia was daughter to the emperor 
Nicephorus, and his father Michael, surnamed Rangabs, was 
at first curopolates, or master of the household to the empe- 
ror; and on the death of his father-in-law Nicephorus, who 
was slain by the Bulgarians, was himself raised to the impe- 
rial throne. His piety and mildness promised the greatest 
happiness both to the church and state; but this was a bless- 
ing of which the sins of the people rendered them unworthy. 
~ Leo the Armenian, the impious and barbarous general of the 
army, revolting, the good emperor to avert the calamity of a 
civil war, resigned to him the diadem after a reign of only 
one year and nine months. He had then two sons living, 
and two daughters, with whom and his wife he retired into 
the isles of the Princesses, where they all embraced a mo- 
nastic state. Theophilactus, the elder son, took the name of 
Eustratus; and the younger, who is the saint who is here 


spoken of, changed his former name, Nicetas, into that of — 


Ignatius; he was at that time fourteen years of age. The 
father was called in religion Athanasius, and survived thirty- 
two years, to 845. The new emperor, to secure to himself the 
dignity which he had got by injustice and treachery, parted 
all his family, banishing them into several islands, and keeping 
them under a strict guard; and the two sons he made eu- 


nuchs, that they might be rendered incapable of raising issue — | 


to their family. During the reigns of this Leo, of Michael 
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Balbus or the Stammerer, and Theophilus, they Pere a 
sweet tranquillity, which they consecrated with great fidelity 
to the exercises of devotion and penance; in uch: by their 
fervour and love, calm resignation to all the appointments of 
heayen, and by the unction of divine grace, they found more. 
solid pleasure than a court could afford; and by curbing the 
activity of their desires, and by the regulation of their pas- 
sions enjoyed an interior peace which the whole world could 
not take from them. Ignatius, indeed, underwent a most 
severe trial, being placed in a monastery which was governed 
by a furious desnoslast abbot, from whom he had duit much 
to suffer: but this very circumstance became to him a spur 
to watchfulness, and a continual exercise of patience and 
other Christian virtues, by which he learned daily to die 
more perfectly to himself. For it is not the tranquillity of 
monastic solitude, nor a distance from the busy scenes of the 
world, but the mastery over a man’s domestic passions, and 
the government of his own heart which is the source of that 
peace of mind which invites the Holy Ghost into a soul, and 
is the greatest blessing on this side heaven. So conspicuous 
was the virtue of our saint that, upon the death of his perse- 
cutor, he was unanimously chosen abbot. The prudence and 
meekness, zeal and charity with which he governed this 
house, and instructed and walked before his brethren in the, 
paths of evangelical perfection, gained him universal love and 
veneration ; and he founded three new monasteries in three 
little islands, and one called St. Michael’s on the continent. 
In 842, the empress Theodora, by the death of her husband, 
Theophilus, became regent for her son Michael II!. a minor, 
restored holy images, expelled John the iconoclast, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, and raised St. Methodius to that 
dignity. After his death, in 846, St. Ignatius, who then led a 
monastic life in the islands of Hiatres and Terebinthus which 
he had peopled with monks, was dragged out of his secure 
harbour into the stormy ocean of the world, and made pa- 
triarch. 

His spirit of mortification, as humili! ‘y, charity, intrepidity, 
zeal, and other virtues shone forth in this pubiic station with 
‘bright lustre: but the generous liberty which he used in 
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opposing vice, and reprimanding public offenders, drew on him 
severe persecutions, the ordinary portion of the elect. Bardas 
Cesar, brother to the empress, had a great share in the go- 
vernment, for which his great abilities would have qualified 
him if the corruption of his heart had not rendered him unfit 
to be a member of civil society, much more to be entrusted 
with the care of the republic, and the protection of the church 
and people. For eloquence, he was superior to most of his 
cotemporaries : he was well versed in all profane literature, 
and a great lover and promoter of learning ; but withal false, 
crafty, cruel, and so scandalously debauched in his morals, 
that he put away his lawful wife, and incestuously took his 
own daughter-in-law to his bed, with whom he was fallen 
desperately in love. The patriarch could not bear such 
enormous scandals, and tenderly exhorted this hardened 
sinner to have pity on his own soul. But the miserable man 
was so far from giving ear to his charitable admonitions, as 
impudently to present himself to receive the holy commu- 
nion in the great church on the feast of the Epiphany. The 
patriarch refused to admit him to the holy table, and declared 
him excommunicated. Bardas, stung with resentment, 
threatened to stab him; but the prelate remained firm, and 
set before his eyes the divine judgments. Bardas took an 
opportunity to seek revenge. The young emperor being of 
a depraved heart, suffered himself to be carried headlong 
down the precipice of vice; so that it was not hard for the 
‘wicked uncle, by flattering his passions, to gain an ascendant 
‘over him. Bardas, who for some time had made it his whole 
study to ruin the pastor of his soul, set himself first to re- 
move his mother, who was the protectress of St. Ignatius, 
and moreover stood in his way, and often checked his am- 
bitious and wicked designs. He therefore persuaded his 
nephew Michael, that it being time for him now to reign by 
himself, he ought to send away his mother and his sisters 
“inte some monastery. The unnatural and ungrateful son 
relished this advice, that he might be more at liberty to 
follow his vicious inclinations, sent for the patriarch, and 
ordered him to cut off the hair of his mother and three 
sisters as a mark of their engaging in a monastic life. His 
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- refusal to commit such an unjust and irreligious act of vio- 
lence was represented by Bardas in the most odious colours, 
and the holy patriarch was charged with fomenting rebellions. 
Michael, in the mean time, caused his mother and sisters to 
be shaved, and shut up in a monastery : and, on the twenty- 
third of November, by his order, St. Ignatius, when he had 
been patriarch eleven years, was driven from his see by 
Bardas, and banished to the isle of Terebinthus, where one 
of his monasteries stood. All means were used to extort 
from him a resignation of his dignity; but he refused by 
such an act to deliver up his flock to wolves; nor could his 
constancy be moved by artifices, persuasions, buffets, chains, 
or dungeons. At last, however, Bardas declared Photius, 
the eunuch, patriarch, without so much as the formality of 
an election. This extraordinary man was of high birth, 

nephew to the patriarch Tarasius, and nearly related to the 
emperor and to Bardas Cesar. He was a prodigy of genius 
and learning, being well skilled in all the profane arts, and 
not altogether unacquainted with ecclesiastical matters, in 
which also, by application after his promotion, he acquired 
great knowledge. So passionately fond was he of books, 
that he often spent whole nights at his studies. But he was 
a mere layman, and had two considerable employments at 
court, being Protospatharius and Protosecretis, that is, master 
of the horse and chief secretary to the emperor. His great 
qualifications were debased by a consummate depravity of 
soul; for he was the most cunning and deceitful of men; 
and always ready to sacrifice every thing to an unbounded 
ambition. He was also a schismatic, and adhered to Gregory 
Abestas, bishop of Syracuse, in Sicily, who had raised a fac- 
tion against St. Ignatius, from the time of his promotion to 
the patriarchate, The saint had endeavoured to reclaim 
this prelate, sparing neither words nor good turns, but in 
vain; so that at length in a council, in 854, he condemned 
and deposed him for his crimes. Photius continued to pro- 
tect him, and being nominated patriarch by Bardas, was 
ordained bishop in six days; on the first, he was made a 
monk; on the second, reader; on the third, subdeacon; on the 
fourth, deacon; on the fifth, priest ; and on the sixth, which 
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was Christmas-day, patriarch. This was done in the year 
858. 

The election of Photius having been made by Bardas alone, 
notoriously against the canons, no bishop could be prevailed 
upon to érdnit him till he had gained some of them by pro- 
Mising to renounce the cH which he had abetted, to 
embrace the communion of Ignatius, to acknowledge him as 
lawful patriarch, to honour him as his father, and to do 
nothing without his consent. Yet in less than two months 
after his ordination, in contempt of his oaths, he persecuted 
most outrageously all the élerg gy that adhered to Ignatius, 
and caused several to be scourged or otherwise tormented. 
In order to destroy Ignatius, he persuaded Bardas, and, 
through his means, the emperor, to commence an informa- 
tion against him as having secretly conspired against the stafe. 
Commissioners were sent to the isle of Terebinthus, and the 
saint’s servants put to the question to compel them to accuse 
their master; but nothing could be extorted from them. 
However, the saint was conveyed to the island Hieria, where 
a goat-house was his prison; thence he was removed to 
Prometa, a suburb near Constantinople, where two of his 
teeth were knocked out by a blow given him by a captain of 
the guards, and he was confined in a narrow dungeon with 
his feet put in the stocks, and fastened to two iron bars. 
Several bishops of the province of Constantinople assembled 
in the church of peace in that city, and excommunicated 
Photius. On the other side, Photius, supported by Bardas, 
in a council, pronounced a sentence of deposition and excom- 
munication against Ignatius, who, in August 859, with many. 
of his eanerenie: was put on board a vessel, loaded with 
chains, and sent to Mitylene, in the isle of Lesbos. Photius 
sent messengers with a letter to pope Nicholas I. in which 
he signified, that Ignatius had: resigned his see by reason of 
his age and craziness, and had withdrawn into‘a monastery, 
where he lived in great esteem with the princes and people; 
that himself had been chosen by the metropolitans, and com- 
pelled by the emperor to take upon him that dreadful burden, 
which he hypocritically lamented; but begged the pope to 
send two legates to ratify these pepceutiinies and condemn 
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the Iconoclasts.» The emperor also sent an embassy, con- 
sisting of a patrician and four bishops, on the same errand, 
with rich presents to the church of St. Peter. The pope 
received no messengers from Ignatius, whose enemies did 
not suffer him to send any. He therefore answered these 
letters very cautiously, and sent two legates to Constantinople, 
Rodoald, bishop of Porto, and Zachary, bishop of Anagnia, 
with orders to decide in council the questions concerning 
holy images, according to the definitions of the seventh 
general council. But as to the affair of Ignatius and Photius, 
the legates had orders only to take informations, and to send 
them to the pope. In his answer to the emperor, he com- 
plains that Ignatius had been deposed without consulting 
the holy see, ane that a layman had been chosen against the 
canons. In that to Photius he expresses his joy to find his 
coufession of faith orthodox; but takes notice of the irregu-_ 
Jarities committed in his election. In the mean time Ignatius 
was brought back from Mitylene to the isle of Terebinthus, 
about the time that his monasteries with the neighbouring 
isles were all plundered, and twenty-three of his domestics 
massacred by a fleet of a Scythian nation, called Rossi or 
Russians. ‘The pope’s two legates being arrived at Constan- 
tinople, Photius and the emperor found means to gain them 
after they had long resisted. 

A synod, therefore, was held at Constantinople in 861, in 
which the legates prevaricating and exceeding their power 
and commission, St. Ignatius was unjustly deposed, with 
much harsh and tyrannical usage, seventy-two false witnesses 
having been heard against him, who alleged that his election 
had not been canonical. After this, Photius caused the 
saint to be shut up in the sepulchre of Constantine Copro- 
nymus, which was in the same church where the council had 
been held: here the prisoner was most cruelly beaten and 
tormented, kept for a fortnight always standing, and a whole 
week without meat or sleep. In‘the weak Rendition to which 
he was reduced, Theodorus, one of the three ruffians that 
tormented him, in order to compel him to sign his own con- 
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demnation, and the resignation of his see, took his hand by 
force, and ‘made him sign a cross upon a paper which he 
held. This he carried to Photius, who caused an act of his 
renunciation to be written over it. This paper Photius deli- 
vered to the emperor, who thereupon sent an order that 
Ignatius should be released, and suffered to retire to the 
palace of Posa, his mother’s house, where he enjoyed a little 
respite, and had an opportunity of drawing up a petition to 
the pope. It was signed by ten metropolitans, fifteen bishops, » 
and an infinite number of priests and monks. Theognostus, 
a monk archimandrite of Rome, and abbot at Constantinople, 
was the bearer, and informed the pope of all that had passed. 
Photius not thinking himself yet secure, advised the em- 
peror to cause Ignatius to read his condemnation in the 
Ambo or pulpit of the church of the apostles; then to have 
his eyes pulled out, and his hand cut off. On Whit-Sunday 
Ignatius saw his house ona sudden encompassed with soldiers ; 
and made his escape only by putting on the poor secular 
clothes of a slave, and carrying a great pole upon his shoulders, 
to which two baskets were hung... In this disguise he went 
out in the night time, being taken by the guards fora porter. | 
He walked weeping, and lived a long time, sometimes in one 
island, sometimes in another; often changing bis habitation, 
and ee Stee himself in caves, mountains, and desert places, 
where he aibcuied on alms, being reduced to beg, though 
he was patriarch, and the son oe an emperor. Photius and 
the emperor.had caused strict search to be every where made 
for him, and the Drongarius, or admiral of the fleet, was sent 
with six light vessels in quest of him. All the islands in the 
Archipelago, and all the coasts were narrowly searched: 
Ignatius was often met by the soldiers, but was so disguised 
as never to be known. The Drongarius had orders to kill _ 
him upon the spot wherever he should be found. A ter- ° 
rible earthquake, which shook Constantinople for forty days 
together, terrified the citizens, who cried out that it was 
a just punishment for the persecution Ignatius suffered. 
The emperor and Bardas were beth alarmed, and both 
swore publicly, and caused it to be proclaimed that no 
harm should be done to Jgnatius, and that he might with 
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safety return to his own monastery; which he did. The 
pope, after the return of his legates, and after he had re- 
ceived the acts of the pretended council, and the informa- 
tions that were sent him, expressed great affliction for the 
prevarication of his legates, and disowned what they had 
done, declaring he gave them no commission for the depo- 
sition of Ignatius, or for the promotion of Photius.® In his 
answers to the emperor and Photius he strongly shews that 
Ignatius was the only rightful patriarch, and that Photius’s 
election was every way irregular, nor does he address him 
otherwise than as a layman. In that to the emperor he 
says,“ ‘¢ We have in our hands your letters, as well to 
‘¢ Leo our predecessor as to us, whereby you gave testimony 
“< to the virtue of Ignatius, and the regularity of his ordina- 
‘tion: and now you allege his having usurped the see by 
“ the secular power,” &c. At the same time the pope sent 
a third letter, directed to all the faithful in the East, where- 
in he condemned the prevarication of his legates who had 
acted against his orders ; and, directing his words to the three 
patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, to the 
metropolitans and bishops, he says: ‘“‘ We enjoin and order 
<< you, by the apostolical authority, to have the same senti- 
‘* ments with us in regard to Ignatius and Photius; and to 
‘* publish this letter in your diocesses, that it may be known 
‘© to all men.’ | Photius, than whom there never was a ~ 
more daring impostor, suppressed the letter he had received, 
and forged another in the name of the pope, as if of a later 
date than the rest, in which he intimates the pope to be in 
his interest, and to charge Ignatius with having imposed 
upon him. Eustratus, who pretended to have brought this 
letter from Rome, was convicted of the cheat, and condemned 
by Bardas himself to be severely scourged, notwithstanding 
the pressing solicitations of Photius, who, for his recompense 
procured him an honourable and lucrative employment. It 
was afterward afirmed that Photius had contrived this whole 
cheat. All this while he connived at the impiety of the 
emperor, who ridiculed the sacred ceremonies of religion, 
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and mimicked them with the companions of his parties of 
debauchery. Photius assiduously made his court to the 
emperor, and ate at his table with these sacrilegious jesters. 
One of these buffoons called Theophilus, used to act the part 
of the patriarch, and others that of the rest of the clergy, ina 
ludicrous manner, which was condemned in the eighth general 
council. The emperor rallied Photius for his want of reli- 
gion, saying: “ Theophilus (the buffoon) is my patriarch, 
Photius is Ceesar’s patriarch, and Ignatius is the patriarch 
* of the Christians.’ The two eet princes were soon 
after cut off like Baltassar. Bardas was put to death by the 
emperor for conspiring against his life, in 866. 

Photius having in vain CCanied the pope to draw him to 
his side, resolved at length to be revenged of him, and having 
exasperated the impious emperor against him, with his con- 
currence, held a council at Constantinople in the same year, 
866, in which he presumed to pronounce sentence of depo- 
sition and excommunication against pope Nicholas: this was 
the first origin of the Greek schism. Photius had only 
twenty-one bishops who joined him in this council; but 
forged false acts as if it had been cecumenical, adding false 
subscriptions, as of deputies from the other three eastern 
patriarchs, and of about a thousand bishops. What much 
exasperated Photius was, that the Bulgarians having been 
lately converted to the faith, the legates which pope Nicholas 
had sent among them, rejected the chrism which Photius had 
consecrated and sent thither, and they made a new chrism to 
confirm as well the great men as the people of that nation. 
Photius therefore resolved to keep no longer any measures 
with the pope; but held this pretended synod against him ; 
and when it was over, drew up a circular letter which he 
sent tothe other Oriental patriarchs and chief bishops, in which 
he trumped up a general charge against the Latin church. 


(a) Phptius at first commended all the | stances the custom in the West of fasting 
doctrite anddisciplineof theLatin church. | on Saturdays, and that among the Greeks 
as is evident from his confession of faith | of permitting priests who were married 
in his first synodal letter, which he wrote | before their ordination to keep their 
to pope Nicholas seven years before this; | wives, which they had practised since 
where he said that each church owght to | their council in Trullo, or the Quinisext 
follow its own customs, assigning for in- j council, held in 692, or 707 ; though 
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But he soon after lost both his protector and his usurped 


dignity. 


The emperor, who had slain his uncle Bardas on 


the twenty-ninth of April, in 866, iminediately adopted and 


they never allow such persons to be 
made bishops, or any one to take a wife 
after he is engaged in priest’s orders. 

The points which Photius objected to 
the Latins, when out of resentment, and 
begause they would not be gained over to 
approve his crimes, he resolved to keep 
no measures with them, are such as make 
it evident he sought only to make a 
breach. In his circular letter, in 466, he 
accuses the Latins first of cutting off the 
first week in Lent, and of fasting on 
Saturdays, which the Greeks do not, and 
allowing in it the eating of milk, butter, 
and cheese: secondly, of refusing to ad- 
mit to the priesthood married men, who 
had not by mutual free consent, engaged 
to live continent: thirdly, of rejecting 
chrism consecrated by priests, and reserv- 
ing that function to bishops: fourtily, 
of an error in faith by teaching, and pro- 
fessing in the Creed, that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds not from the Father alone, but 
from the Father and the Son. On this 
he chiefly enlarges, in a transport of fury, 
calling this doctrine the beight of impiety. 
Most of the Greek schismatics, by deny- 
ing the procession of the Holy Ghost 
jointly from the Father and the Son, have 
added heresy to their schism ; yet, as the 
separation began by schism, this name 
has been chiefly applied to them. 

Upon the death of St. Ignatius, in 278, 
Photius with armed men took possession 
of the church of St. Sophia; and the 
emperor Basil solicited pope John VIII. 
-to consent to his restauration, for the 
good of peace, and the reunion of men’s 
minds. ‘The pope assented, on condition 
he begged pardon for his past crimes in 
a synod. His legates presided in a nu- 
merous cuuncil held at Constantinople in 
879, which Photius called the eighth ge- 
neral council. In it the pope’s letters to 
the emperor and Photius were read; but 
falsified by Photius who had erased all his 
holiness said concerning Ignatius, and his 
injunction to Photius to ask pardon; 
. which passages were supplied with high 
commendations of the emperor and Pho- 
tius, and the condemnation of St. Jgna- 


tius’s council. In this synod the said 
council was condemned, and Photius 
restored without complying with the 
conditions required. When pope John 
was informed hereof, he disowned what 
his lerates had done; and, going to the 
church, fulminated an excommunication 
against Photius, deposed his legates. and 
sent Marinus legate into the East, who 


‘strenuously maintained what had been 


done by pope Nicholas and by the eighth 
council against Photius. This Marinus, 
who succeeded John VIII. in the. ponti- 
ficate, and his successors Adrian III. and 
Stephen V. condemned Photius. The let- 
ters of this last arrived in the East after 
the death of Basil the Macedonian in 
886, and were delivered to his son andsuc- 
cessor, Leo the Wise, who immediately 
turned out Photius, and banished him into 
a monastery in Armenia, where he died 
after having lived thirty years in schism. 
The Greek schistnatics substitute this 
faise synod for the eighth general council: 
to which some protestants, with the 
learned bishop Geveridge, in his edition 
of the canons of tiie Greek church, wil- 
lingly subscribe ; though tbe chief articles 
of protestantism were as certainly con- 
demned by the Greeks and their synods 
in that age as by the popes. Against the 
{conoclasts no stronger decrees could be 
framed than those of Photius and of the 
Greek councils of that age. 

Photius’s extensive and profound learn- 
ing, the fineness of his wit, and some 
degree of delicacy of style are conspicu- 
ous in his two hundred ard forty-eight 
letters, translated by bishop Montague, 
and printed at London in 16513; in his 
theological tracts (published in the addi- 
tional fifth tome of Canisius, and in F. 
Combefis’s last supplement to the Biblio- 
theca Patrum;) in his Nomocanony, 
which is an excellent methodical collec- 
tion of the canons of councils, canonical 
epistles, and some imperial laws concern- 
ing ecclesiastical matters : but chiefly in 
his Library, in which work, without ob- 
serving any method or order, either of 
matter or time, he has left us abstracts 
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declared master of the offices, Basil the Macedonian, a soldier 
of fortune who had a great share in the death of Bardas. And 
as Michael wanted both application and capacity for business, 
and could not do without another to govern for him, he 
soon after associated this Basil with him in the empire, and 
had him crowned in the church of St. Sophia on the twenty- 
sixth of May. But seeking soon after to depose him again, 
he was murdered by his guards while he was drunk, in Sep- 
tember 867. 

The emperor Basil no sooner saw himself at liberty and 
master of affairs, but the very next day he banished Photius 
into the isle of Scepe, and honourably restored St. Ignatius ; 
who was conducted with great pomp to the imperial city, 


oftwo hundred and seventy-nine volumes | 


of ancient authors of all kinds, many of 
which are not now extant. In the first 
part of this work he sets down only the 
general arguments, or heads of books, 
with most judicious censures upon the 
character and style of the writers. To- 
ward the ead, his abstracts are long, he 
omits choice reflections, and falls short 
in exactness. /This was composed at the 
request of his brother Tarasius, when he 
was yet a layman, in a public employment 
in Assyria. It must, however, be owned 
that the style of Photius is not altogether 
clear from the faults of the age in which 
he lived. The Greeks, who wrote after 
Bardas Cesar, had revived the taste of 
polite literature (which wars and revolu- 
tions bad impaired,) but did not come up 
to aclassical smoothness and elegance. 
Their style is declamatory, diffusive, and 
full of studied or strained figures, which 
are like the irregular ornaments with 
which Gothic buildings are loaded, and 
which, to a true taste, appear monstrous 
or ridiculous when compared with the 
beautiful simplicity of nature. This we 
may observe in the best Greek writers of 
that epoch : as in the works of the empe- 
ror Leo the Wise, or the philosopher, who 
wrote panegyrics on St. Chrysostom and 
St. Nicholas, and sermons on the chief 
feasts, of which some are published by 
Combefis, (Auctar. Bibl. Patr.) Gretser, 
&c. Others are preserved in MSS. in the 
Vatican and other libraries, with his pre- 


cepts, riddles (or mysterious saying’s,) 
Constitutions and Tactics, or treatise on 
the manner of ranging an army in bat- 
talia. The same faults in a Jess degree 
depreciate the voluminous writings of 
this Leo’s son, the emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta, though most useful in 
giving us an exact knowledge of the geo- 
grapby and state of the Greek empire in 
the middle ages. Nevertheless, the style 
of Nicetas David in that age is very good, 
and free from those blemishes; neither 
are they very remarkable in that of Pho- 
tius; but the Latin translation is very 
inaccurate, though it bears the name of 
the learned Jesuit F. Andrew Scot. A 
complete edition of all his works is much 
wanted, many, said to be useful, being 
only extant in MSS. See Histoire de 
Photius, par le P. Ch. F. ‘Paris, 1772. 
one vol. 12mo, 

After the expulsion of Photius, the 
harmony was restored between the Latin 
and Greek churches for seventy years ; 
though in several instances the Greeks 
betrayed a rancour, and it appeared that 
the Latins were hated and slighted by 
them. In 1053, the great schism was 
renewed by Michael Cerularius, who 
founded his separation upon the most - 
frivolous pretences and notorious slanders 
imaginable ; but added, that if these ob- 
jections were answered he would make 
a thousand others; which words shew 
a resolution bent obstinately to forma 
schism at all rates. ! 
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and reinstated in the patriarchal chair on the third of No- 
vember in 867, after a banishment of nine years. If pride 
makes men haughty and insolent, or fond-of themselves and 
of the esteem of others in prosperity, it leaves them pusilla- 
nimous, abject, and fawning in adversity. But he who is 
master of himself and his passions, is the same in all vicissi- 
tudes: his heart, under the steady influence of reason and 
virtue, is neither darkened with clouds, nor agitated by violent 
storms, but preserves itself in an even state of tranquillity by 
a noble firmness which it derives from an interior sentiment 
of religion. Such was the character of this saint, who ap- 
peared not less magnanimous in the greatest disgraces, than 
humble amidst honours and applause. Having recovered his 
dignity, he solicited the emperor and the pope that a general 
council might be called. This was held at Constantinople in 
the church of St. Sophia, in 869, and is called the eighth. 
The legates of pope Adrian IL. who had succeeded Nicholas 
in 867, presided. The council held by Photius was here con- 
demned : that schismatic himself, after a long hearing, was 
excommunicated, and those who had adhered to him, were, 
upon confessing their fault, admitted to penance. Nicetas 
relates, that among Photius’s archives, which the emperor 
had seized, were found in sacks sealed with lead, two books 
in purple covers, adorned with gold and silver, the inside 
being curiously written in fair characters, with marks that 
_ they might appear ancient when they should be found by pos- 
terity. In the one, were contained forged acts of a pretended 
council against Ignatius (which never was held :) in the other, 
was a synodal letter against pope Nicholas : both full of out- 
rageous slanders and invectives. Photius was banished by the 
emperor; but, eight years after this, by drawing a pedigree 
of that prince from Tiridates, king of Armenia, and certain 
old Thracian heroes, he pleased his vanity, and prevailed to 
be allowed to return to Constantinople, and to abide in his 
palace of Magnaurus. St. Ignatius applied himself to his 
pastoral functions with so much prudence, charity, zeal, and 
vigilance, as shewed his sanctity and experience were much 
improved by his sufferings. He died on the twenty-third of 
October, in the year 878, being near fourscore years old. 
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His body, inelosed in a wooden coffin, was earried to the 
church of St. Sophia, where the usual prayers were offered 
for his soul. It was then removed to St. Mennas’s, where 
two women possessed by devils were delivered in the presence 
of these relicks. They were deposited in the church of Saint 
Michael, which he had built near the Bosphorus, not far from 
_ the city. Both Latins and Greeks keep his festival on the 
day of his death. See his life written by the elegant Nicetas 
David, bishop of Paphlagonia, afterward of Constantinople, 
who knew him : also Zonaras, Cedrenus, the eighth tome of 
the councils, Nat. Alexander diss. 4. in szec. 9. et 10. Le 
Quien, Or. Chr. in Ign. et Phot. t. 1. p. 246. and especially 
Baronius, with notes and amendments, in the new edition 


published by Veturini at Lucca. 


ST. SEVERIN, ARCHBISHOP OF COLOGN, C 


His name is famous in the annals of the church. By his 
learning and zeal, not only his own diocess, but also that of 
Tongres was purged from the venom of the Arian heresy, 
about the year 390. St. Gregory of Tours tells us that Saint 
. Severin knew by revelation the death and glory of St. Martin, 
at the time of his departure. He led an angelical life, and 
died soon after St. Martin, in 400. His life wrote by Fortu- 
natus, mentioned by St. Gregory of Tours, is the best. See 
St. Greg. of Tours, De Glor. Conf. c. 45. et 1.8. Mirac. 
S. Martin. c. 4. 


ANOTHER ST. SEVERIN, OR SURIN, B. 


Is honoured this day as patron of Bourdeaux, which see he 


_governed under St. Amand. He is said by some to have 


been the same with the foregoing archbishop of Cologna, 
who, resigning that see, retired to Bourdeaux, his native city : 
but others distinguish them, and think the latter came to 
Bordeaux from some part of the East. See S, Greg. of Tours, 
loc. cit. Baillet ; and Gall. Christ. nova. t. 2. p. 789. 
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OCTOBER XXIV. 
eee aeceeea 


ST. PROCLUS, CONFESSOR, 


ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


From his writings, Liberatus, c. 10. Socrates, 1. 7. c. 28.41.45. Chron. Paschal. 
Marcellin. in chron. &c. See Orsi, t. 13 and 14. 


A. D. 447. 


Sr. Proctus was a native of Constantinople, and was very 
young when he was madea reader of that church. The 
service of the church did not hinder him from closely fol- 
lowing his studies, and he was some time a disciple of Saint 
Chrysostom, and his secretary. Atticus ordained him dea- 
con and priest. After his death, many pitched upon Proclus 
as the fittest person to be placed in that important see : but 
Sisinnius was chosen, who ordained Proclus archbishop of 
Cyzicus, metropolis of the Hellespont. The inhabitants of 
that city being unwilling to acknowledge the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of Constantinople, refused to receive him, and 
chose Dalmatius, a monk. Proclus, therefore, continued 
at Constantinople, where he got a great reputation by his 
preaching. Upon the demise of Sisinnius, in 427, many again 
cast their eyes upon him as the most worthy of that dignity; 
but others alleged that he had been chosen bishop of another 
see, and that translations were forbid by the canons. Nesto- 
rius, who was raised to that dignity, advanced his errors at 
first covertly, but at length openly. St. Proclus courageously 
maintained the truth against him, and, in 429, preached a 
sermon (which is the first among his printed homilies) to 
shew that the Blessed Virgin ought to be styled the Mother 
of God. Nestorius, who was present, publicly contradicted 
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him in the church. When that heresiarch was deposed in 
431, Maximian was chosen to succeed him, those that were 
for St. Proclus being overruled by the above-mentioned ex- | 
ception ; but, after Maximian’s death, in 434, this saint, who 
had never been able to take possession of the see of Cyzicus, 
was promoted to that of Constantinople. The mildness with 
which he treated even the most obstinate among the Nesto- 
torians, Arians, and other heretics, was a distinguishing part 
of his character ;) though he strenuously supported the 
catholic faith, and kept a correspondence, and lived in close 
union and friendship with the pope, St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
and John of Antioch. The Armenian bishops consulted 
him about the doctrine and writings of Theodorus, bishop 
of Mopsuestia, who was then dead, and whose name was in 
reputation in those parts. St. Proclus answered them in 436, 
by his tome to the Armenians, which is the most famous of 
his writings. In it he condemned the doctrine mentioned 
as savouring of Nestorianism, and expounded the article of 
the incarnation: without naming Theodorus, who was dead 
in the communion of the church, he exhorted them to ad- 
here to the doctrine of St. Basil and St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
whose names and works were in particular veneration among 
them. Others carried on this contest with greater warmth ; 
and some would needs have had the names of Theodorus, 
Theodoret, and Ibas, condemned; which was the origin of 
the dispute of the three Chapters. John of Antioch wrote 
to St. Proclus in the same year, 436, against the doctrine of 
some who seemed to him to confound the two natures in 
Christ; which error was soon any openly advanced by 
Eutyches. 

The letters of St. Proclus, which are extant, regard chiefly 
the disputes of that age concerning the incarnation; and of 
the twenty homilies of this father, which were published at 
Rome by Riccardi in 1630, and by F. Combefis : the last is 
a fragment of a sermon in praise of St. Chrysostom ; the first, 
fitth, and sixth, are upon the blessed Virgin Mary, whose 
title of Mother of Got he justly eb ra the rest turn chiefly 


Cy Socrat. 1.7. ¢. 41 » 42.—@ In Auctar. Bibl. Patr. 
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upon the mysteries’ of Christ, and principal festivals of the 
year. The style of this father is concise, sententious, and 
full of lively witty turns, more proper to please and delight 
than to move the heart. This sort of composition requires 
much pains and study; and though this father was mighty 
successful in this way, is not to be compared to the easy 
natural gravity of St. Basil, or the sweet style of St. Chry- 
sostom. The first part of the year 447 is memorable for a 
dreadful earthquake which was felt from place to place, 
during six months, in divers parts of Egypt and the East, 
especially near the Hellespont, and in Bithynia, in Phrygia, 
and at Antioch in Syria. The earth shook like a ship aban- 
- doned to the mercy of the winds, and tossed by the fury of 
waves worked up bya storm. Amidst the ruins of many 
stately buildings men ran to and fro almost distracted with 
fear and horror, not being able to find any place of refuge 
or security. At Constantinople the inhabitants wandered in 
the fields; and,-with the rest, the emperor Theodosius the 
Younger, and all his courtiers. St. Proclus, with his clergy, 
‘followed his scattered flock, and ceased not to comfort and 
exhort them amidst their afflictions, and to implore the divine 
mercy with them. The people continually answered by a 
triple repetition of this prayer: ‘‘ Have mercy on us, O 
‘‘ Lord.” “"Theophanes® and other Greek historians tell us 
that a child was taken up into the air, and heard angels sing- 
ing the Trisagion, or triple doxology ; which gave occasion 
to St. Proclus to teach the people to sing it in anes words : 

“* Holy God, holy strong, holy immortal, have mercy on us.” 

It is at least agreed that St. Proclus with the people used this 
prayer, and that thereupon the earthquakes ceased. This 
trisagion was inserted by him in the divine office, which 
the Greek church uses to this day ® The heretics in the 


(8) Chron. p. 64. 


(4) The Trisagion or Sanctus, sung in 
the preface of the mass, is of much greater 
antiquity. The seraphims were heard 
by Isaias thriee repeating, Holy, Holy, 
Holy, and by this doxology, praising in 
heaven the strong and immortal, who 


Vou. X. 


subsists one God ever adorable in three 
persons. (Isa. vi.) It is from heaven 
that the church has borrowed this hymn, 
where St. John assures us that the saints 
sing it for all eternity. (Apoc. iv. 8.) 
The preface and Sanctus occur in ali the 


Ti 
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East, by various additions to this trisagion, corrupted the 
sense by their errors. Peter Fullo, the Eutychian patriarch 
of Antioch, referring the whole trisagion to Christ alone, 
added these words: ‘“‘ Who suffered for us,’’ meaning that 
there was but one person in Christ, and that his divinity 
itself suffered. Other heretics corrupted it divers ways. 
Several Catholics understood the whole of Christ; which is 
arbitrary, though, by the church, it is meant of God in three 
persons, as St. Ambrose observes; but prayers directed im-— 
mediately to any of the three persons are addressed to the 
Trinity, all the persons being one God. To curb the rash- 
ness of heretics it was forbid in the council in Trullo, in 692, 
to make any addition to the trisagion.” The Orientals 
ascribe to St. Proclus the last revision of the liturgies both 
of St. Chrysostom (or of the church of Constantinople) and 
of St. James (or of the church of Jerusalem.) Our saint is 
styled by St. Cyril, “ A man full of piety, perfectly skilled © 


(4) Cone. in Trull. c. 3. 


most ancient liturgies, and are mentioned 
by Tertullian, (1. de Orat.) St. Cyprian, 
(il. de Orat. Domin.) St. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, (Catech. Myst. 5.) the Apostolic 
Constitutions, (1. 5. ¢. 16.) St. Dionysius, 
(Hierar. Eccl. c. 3.) St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
(Or. de non differ. Bapt.) St. Chrysostom, 
(Hom. 14. in Eph. 19. in Mat. &c.) the 
Sacramentaries of Gelasius and Saint 
Gregory, St. Anastasius the Sinaite, (ed. 
Combefis) &e. See Dom Claude de 
Vert, Explic. des Ceremonies de |’Eglise, 
t..1. p. 118. and F. Le Brun, Explic, des 
Ceremonies de la Messe, t. 1. p. 384. 400. 
Certain modern Greeks say St. Proclus 
made some alterations in certain parts 
of the liturgy, which St. Chrysostom is 
said in the Menza to have abridged or 
revised, and which bears to this day the 
name of that father, and is certainly the 
ancient liturgy of the church of Con- 
stantinople. By the authority and means 
of the patriarchs of this see, it is long 
since received in general use in the whole 
Greek church, except that on certain 
festivals the liturey of St. Basil which 
has longer collects for those days, is made 


use of; and the liturgy of St. James is 
still used on certain days, though very . 
rarely, in the church of Jerusalem, of 
which it was certainly the ancient liturgy; 
on which account it bears the name of 
St. James, who was the first bishop of 
that see. It agrees with that explained 
by St. Cyril of Jerusalem, except in a 
few slight things, which differences seem 
introduced since that father’s time. The 
only alteration which St. Proclus seems 
to have introduced in the liturgies of 
Constantinople, adopted into that of Je- 
rusalem, seems to be the addition of the 
trisagion, not, as most writers mistake, 
that commonly called the Sanctus in the 
preface, as appears from what is said 
above; but. another which the Greeks 
have adopted, and prefixed to the lec- 
tures of the gospel, and which consists 
in these words: “ Agios O Theos, agios 
ischyros, agios athanatos, eleison imas.”’ 

“© Holy God, holy strong, holy immortal, 

have mercy on us.” See Le Brun, t. 2. 
p. 352 and 396. also t. 3, and Renaudot, 
Goar, &c. 
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*¢in ecclesiastical discipline, and a strict observer of the 
*‘ canons.” Pope Sixtus III. gives him the like praises, and 
Vigilius calls him the most learned of prelates. St. Proclus 
died on the twenty-fourth of October in 447, the same year 
in which the earthquakes had happened. His name ts placed 
in the Greek Menologies, and in the Muscovite Calendar. 


How many great, how many learned, how many once holy 
men have with Nestorius suffered shipwreck before the end 
of their course? At the sight of such examples, who does not 
tremble for himself? If we know ourselves, we shall be per- 
suaded that no one is weaker and frailer than we are. Can 
any creature be more unworthy of the divine mercy than we 
who have repaid the greatest graces and favours with conti- 
nual sloth and the basest infidelities ? When, therefore, we 
read of the fall or sins of others, we ought to turn our eyes 
upon ourselves ; to adore the divine mercy which has still 
borne with us, and is yet ready with stretched-forth arms to 
embrace us: to shake off our sloth in the practice of virtue, 
enter upon a fervent penitential life, and, without ceasing, 
call upon God in fear and humility. He is our strength and 
support, who is almighty and most willing and dest ous to 
save us, if our wilful wretchedness and pride stand not in 
the way. He alone can effectually remove these obstacles : 
humble prayer and compunction will not fail to obtain this 
constant grace. To neglect these means is to perish. 


ST. FELIX, B. M. 


In the beginning of Dioclesian’s persecution, great num- 
bers among the Christians had the weakness'to deliver up the 
sacred books into the hands of the persecutors that they 
might be burnt. Many even sought by false pretences to 
extenuate or excuse the enormity of this crime, as if it ever 
could be lawful to concur to a sacrilegious or impious action. 
Felix, bishop of Thibara, in the proconsular Africa, was so 
far from being carried away by the torrent, that the scandals 


_ () St. Ambr. 1. 3. de Spir. Sanct. c, 18.—() See Jos, Assemani in Calend. Univ. 
t. 6, p. 317 and 368. 
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and falls of others were to hima spur to greater fear, watch- 
fulness, constancy, and fortitude. Magnilian, curator or civil 
magistrate of that city, caused him to be apprehended, 
and commanded him to give up all books and writings be- 
longing to his church, that they might be burnt. The 
martyr replied, it was better he himself should be burnt. 
This magistrate sent him to the proconsul at Carthage, by 
whom he was delivered over to the prefect of the preetorium, 
who was then in Africa. This supreme officer, offended at 
his bold and generous confession, commanded him to be 
loaded with heavier bolts and irons, and after he had kept 
him nine days in a close dungeon, to be put on board a vessel, 
saying he should stand his trial before the emperor. The 
bishop lay under the hatches in the ship between the horses’ 
feet four days without eating or drinking. The vessel ar- 
rived at Agrigentum in Sicily, and the saint was treated with 
great honour by the Christians of that island in all the cities 
through which he passed. When the prefect had brought 
him as far as Venosa in Apulia, he ordered his irons to be 
knocked off, and put to him again the questions, whether he 
had the scriptures, and refused to deliver them up. The 
martyr would not purchase life with the least untruth, and 
answered, that he could not deny but he had the books, but 


that he would never give them up. The prefect, without — 


more ado, condemned him to be béheaded. At the place of 
execution he cheerfully thanked God for all his mercies, and 
bowing down his head offered himself a sacrifice to him who 
lives far ever, in 303. He was fifty-six years old, and, at his 
death, declared that he had always preserved his virginity 
unspotted, and had zealously preached Christ and his truth. 
See his genuine acts in Baronius and Ruinart, p. 355. 


ST. MAGLOIRE, B.C., 


Was fellow-discipte of St.Sampson under St. Iltutus in 
Wales, his cousin, and his zealous companion in his apostoli- 
cal labours in Armorica or Britany, and he succeeded him in 
the abbey of Dole, and in the episcopal character. His la- 


bours were attended with a great harvest of souls. After - 
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three years, he resigned his bishopric, being seventy years old, 
and retired into a desert on the continent, and some time after 
into the isle of Jersey, where he founded and governed a 
monastery of sixty monks. He lived on barley-bread. and 
pulse, ate only after sunset, and on Wednesdays and Fridays 
took no nourishment at all: on Sundays and festivals he 
added to his bread a little fish. For six months before he 
died he never stirred out of the church, but when he was 
obliged by some necessity ; and he frequently repeated with 
sighs: One thing I have asked of the Lord: this will I seek 
after ; that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of 
my life.” He died about the year 575, and is honoured on the 
twenty-fourth of October. His relicks were removed to Paris 
for fear of the Normans, with those of St. Sampson, in the 
tenth century, and are there kept in the church of St. James,” 


(1) Ps, xxvi. 4. 


(@) The relicks of St. Magloire, in 857, 
were translated from Jersey to the abbey 
of Lehon near Dinan, in the diocess of 
St. Malo, then lately founded by Nomi- 
noé, a British prince, at present a priory 
subject to Marmontier near Tours. In 
the incursions of the Normans in the 
tenth century, the relicks of St. Mag- 
liore, St. Sampson, St. Malo, St. Senator 
or Sinier, (bishop of Avranches in the sixth 
century, honoured the eighteenth of Sep- 
tember) St. Levien, and some others were 
conveyed to Paris by Salvator bishop of 
Quidalet, now St. Malo’s, and several Bri- 
tish monks, and deposited in the collegiate 
royal church of St. Bartholomew, which 
was the church of the palace and kings. 
When the British monks returned home, 
Hugh Capet, the powerful count of Paris, 
afterward king, kept the body of Saint 
Magloire with some portions of those of 
SS. Sampson, Malo, Sinier,&c. and erected 
a rich Benedictin abbey in the church of 
St. Bartholomew. The neighbourhood of 
the court was such a continual occasion 
of distraction to the monks, that in 1138, 
leaving the church of St. Bartholomew, 
which has ever since remained parochial, 
they removed to a chapel of St. George 
their cemetery, without the walls of the 
city, which from that time was called the 
monastery of St. Magloire. In 1572, this 


house was conferred on the nuns, called 
the Penitents, at St. Magloire’s in the 
street of St. Denys, and the monks were 
translated to the community of St. James 
du Haut-pas. This house and church ~ 
were afterward settled on the Oratorians 
to serve for the great seminary of the 
diocess, called St. Magloire; and the re- 
venues and privileges of the abbot granted 
to the archbishop of Paris. All these 
churches, that of the priory of Lehon in 
Britany, and many others, honour Saint 
Magloire, some as first, others as second 
titular. See Le Fevre, Calen. de l'eglise 
de Paris, p. 464. the new Paris Breviary, 
and Lobineau Vies des SS. de Bretagne, 
p. 117. 

The relicks of nineteen saints were 
brought at that time from Britany to 
Paris; viz, of St.Sampson of Dole, of 
St. Magloire, St. Malo, St. Sinier bishop 
of Avranches, St. Leonore bishop, Saint 
Guenau priest, St. Brieu, St. Corentin, 
St. Leuthern regionary bishop, St. Le- 
vien bishop, St. Ciferien bishop ; parts of 
the bodies of St. Meloir, (count of Cor- 
nouaille, a pious young prince, murdered 
in the sixth century, honoured on the 
second of October, with the title of mar« 
tyr at Quimper, Vannes, Leon, and in the 
English litany of the seventh century, in 
Mabillon Anal, t, 2.) of St. Trimore, (or 
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which now bears his name, was a Benedictin monastery, but 


now belongs to the great seminary of the French Oratorians, 


and the abbacy is united to the archbishopric. See Lobin. 


Hist. Eccl. de Paris, t. 1. 1. 3. p. 119. 548. et Vies des SS. 


Aone 
z 


de Bretagne, p. 144. Baillet, and the new Paris Breviary. | 
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SS. CRYSANTHUS AND DARIA, 
MARTYRS. 


See Jos. Assemani. in Cal. Universa, t. 6. p. 193. and Falconius, comment. ad tab, 
Ruthenas Capponianas, p. 79. ad 19 Martij- Their acts in Metaphrastes, Lipo- 
manus, and Surius are of no authority. 


In the third century. 


Curysantruus and Daria were strangers, who came from 
the East to Rome, the first from Alexandria, the second from - 


Gildas, surnamed Treuch-meur, a prince 
murdered in his childhood by Conomor, 
count of Cornouaille, honoured on the 
eighth of November?! of St. Guinganton 
abbot, of St. Escuiphte abbot, of Saint 
Paternus bishop of Avranches, of St. Scu- 
bilion, and of St. Buzeu, anative of Great 
Britain, disciple of St. Gildas in Armorica, 
and martyr (twenty-fourth of November.) 
These saints are honoured at St. Mag- 
loire’s on the seventeenth of October, the 
day of the reception of their relicks: 


_ though they have all particular days as- 


signed for their festivals, except four, viz. 
St. Leuthern, St. Levien, St. Escuiphte, 
and St. Guinganton, abbot in the diocess 
of Vannes, Count Hugh Capet having 
suffered the Britons to carry away only 
part of these relicks, kept portions of 


those of each. Those of St. Magloire are 
kept in a case of silver gilt, those of Saint 
Leuthern in one of wood gilt, those of 
St. Meloir were carried to Meaux, of 
St. Paternus to Orleans and Issoudun ; 
part of those.of St. Brieu and St. Corentin 
were afterward given to a nunnery, 
founded by Philip Augustus in the diocess 
of Chartres on the Seine, called St. Co- 
rentin’s. Part of St. Sampson’s was left 
by the Britons, in their return at Orleans, 
in the church of St. Symphorian, now 
ealled St. Sampson’s. The Britons in 
return for those they received back, sent 
to St. Magloire’s in Paris, portions of the 
relicks of St. Paul of Leon, of SS. Maim- 
beuf and Apotheme, bishops of Angers, 
of St. Gurval, St. Briach, St. Golvein, &c. 
See Chatelain, Mart, univ. p. 802. , 
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Athens, as the Greeks tell us in their Menzea. They add, 

that Crysanthus, after having been espoused to Daria, per- 
suaded her to prefer a state of perpetual virginity to that of 
marriage, that they might more easily with perfect purity of 
heart trample the world under their feet, and accomplish — 
the solemn consecration they had made of themselves to 
Christ in baptism. The zeal with which they professed the 
faith of Christ distinguished them in the eyes of the idola- 
ters ; they were accused ; and, after suffering many torments, 
finished their course by a glorious martyrdom, according to 
their acts in the reign of Numerian: Baillet thinks rather in 
the persecution of Valerian, in 237. Several others who, by 
the example of their constancy, had been moved to declare 
themselves Christians, were put to death with them. Saint 
Gregory of Tours says,” that a numerous assembly of Chris- 
tians, who were praying at their tomb soon after their mar- 
tyrdom, were, by the order of the prefect of Rome, walled up 
in the cave, and buried alive. SS. Chrysanthus and Daria 
were interred on the Salarian Way, with their companions, 
whose bodies were found with their’s in*the reign of Con- 
stantine the Great. This part of the catacombs was long 
known by the name of the cemetery of SS. Chrysanthus and 
Daria. Their tomb was decorated by pope Damasus, who 
composed an epitaph in their honour.® Their sacred re- 
mains were translated by pope Stephen VI. in 866, part into 
_the Lateran basilic, and part into the church of the twelve 
apostles. This at least is true of the relicks of their compa- 
nions. Those of,5S. Crysanthus and Daria had been trans- 
Jated to the abbey of Prom in the diocess of Triers, in 842, 
being agift of Sergius II. In 844, they were removed to the 
abbey of St. Avol, or St. Navor, in the diocess of Metz.“ The 
names of SS. Chrysanthus and Daria are famous in the sacra- 
mentaries of St. Gelasius and St. Gregory, and in the Marty- 
-rologies both of the western and eastern churches. The 
Greeks honour them on the nineteenth of March and seven- 
teenth of October: the Latins on the twenty-fifth of October. 


() L. de Glor. Mart. ¢. 38. and 83.—@) Damas. Carm. 36.—@) Bosius and Aringhi 
Roma subierr. |. 3. c. 24. and Anastasius the Librarian in his authentic relation of 
this translation—() See Mabill, See, 4, Ben, p, 611. 
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SS. CRISPIN AND CRISPINIAN, MM. 


See Tillemont, t. 4. p. 461. Bosquet, Hist. Eccl. de France, 1. 5. c. 156. Le 
-Moine, Hist. Antiqu. Soissons, Paris, 1771. t. 1. p.154. The new Paris Breviary, 
and Baillet from ancient Martyrologies ; for the acts of these martyrs are of small 
authority. 


A. Dy 287. 


‘Tue names of these two glorious martyrs are not less famous 
in France than those of the two former at Rome. They came 
from Rome to preach the faith in Gaul toward the middle 
of the third century, together with St. Quintin and others. 
Fixing their residence at Soissons, in imitation of St. Paul . 
they instructed many in the faith of Christ which they 
preached publicly in the day, at seasonable times; and, in 
imitation of St. Paul, worked with their hands in the night, 
making shoes, though they are said to have been nobly born, 
and eon The infidels listened to their instructions, and 
were astonished at the example of their lives, especially of 
their charity, disinterestedness, heavenly piety, and contempt 
of glory and all earthly things: and the effect was the con- 
version of many to the Christian faith. The brothers had 
continued this employment several years when the emperor — 
Maximian Herculeus coming into the Belgic Gaul, a com- 
plaint was lodged against them. The emperor, perhaps as 
much to gratify their accusers as to indulge his own super- 
stition and give way to his savage cruelty, gave order that 
/ they should be convened before Rictius Varus, the most 
implacable enemy of the Christian name, whom he had first 
made governor of that part of Gaul, and had then advanced 
to the dignity of prefect of the pretorium. The martyrs 
were victorious over this most inhuman judge, .by the pati- 
ence and coustancy with which they bore the most cruel 
torments, and finished their course by the sword about the 
year 287.° They are mentioned in the Martyrologies of 


(8) SS. Crispin and Crispinian are the | blishment begun by Henry Michael 
patrons and models of the pious confra- | Buch, commonly called Good Henry, 
ternity of brother shoemakers, an esta- | His parents were poor day-labourers at 
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St. Jerom, Bede, Florus, Ado, Usuard, &c. 
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A great church | 


was built at Soissons in their honour in the sixth century, 
and St. Eligius richly ornamented their sacred shrine. 


Erlon, in the dutchy of Luxemburg. 
. Henry was distinguished from his infancy 
for his parts and extraordinary piety and 
prudence. He was put apprentice very 
young toa shoemaker. With the duties 
_ of his calling he joined constant devotion 
and the exercise of all virtues. Sundays 
and holidays he spent chiefly in the 
churches, was a great lover of holy 
prayer, and studied earnestly to know and 
contemn himself, to mortify his senses 
and to deny his own will. He took 
SS. Crispin and Crispinian for his models, 
and, at his work, had them before his 
eyes, considering often how they worked 
with a view purely to please God, and to 
have an opportunity to convert infidels, 
and to relieve the poor. It was to him 
a subject of grief to see many in the same 
or the like trades ill instructed, slothful 
in the practice of virtue, aud engaged in 
‘dangerous or criminal habits ; and, by 
his zealous and prudent exhortations 
and endeavours, he induced many such 
to assist diligently at catechism and 
pious instructions, to shun ale-houses 
and dangerous company, to frequent the 
‘Sacraments, to pray devoutly ; especially 
to make every evening acts of faith, 
hope, divine love, and contrition, and to 
love only virtuous company, and what- 
ever promoted piety and religion. In 
this manner, he laid himself out with 
great zeal and success, when, the term 
of his apprenticeship being expired, he 
worked as journeyman; and God so 
abundantly diffused in his heart his holy 
spirit and charity, and gave such autho- 
rity and weight to his words, by the 
character of his sanctity, that he seemed 
to have established him the father of his 
family, to hear the complaints, recon- 
cile the differences, inquire into the dis- 
tresses, comfort the sorrows, and even 
relieve the wants of many. -The ser- 
vant of God went always very meanly 
clad, yet often gave to the poor sume of 
the clothes off his back; he retrenched 
every thing that was superfluous, and 
often contented himself with bread and 
water that he might feed the hungry, 


and clothe the naked. Thus he had 
lived at his work several years at Luxem- 
burg and Messen, when providence con- 
ducted him to Paris, where he continued 
the same zealous life among the young 
men of his low rank and profession. 

He was forty-five years old when the 
baron of Renty, whose piety has rendered 
his name famous, having heard him 
spoke of, was extremely desirous to see 
him. The simplicity and most edifying 
and enlightened discourse of the poor 
shoemaker surprised and charmed the 
good baron, who discovered in him an 
extraordinary prudence and penetration 
in spiritual things, and an invincible cou- 
rage to undertake and execute great 
projects for the honour of God. He was 
informed that Henry reformed many dis- 
solute apprentices and children, and, with 
great address and piety, reconciled to 
them their angry masters or parents: 
that he prescribed to many that were so 
disposed, excellent rules of a pious life : 
and that he had an excellent talent at 
instructing and exhorting poor strangers 
who had no friends, and seemed desti- 
tute of comfort, in the hospital of Saint 
Gervaise, which he visited every day. 
But what gave him the highest idea of 
Henry’s sanctity, was the eminent spirit 
of prayer and humility, and the super- 
natural graces with which he discovered 
him to be endowed. Thinking him, 
therefore, a proper instrument for ad- 
vancing the divine honour, he proposed 
to him a project of establishing a confra- 
ternity to facilitate the heroic exercise 
of all virtues among persons of bis low 
profession. For this end, he purchased 
for him the freedom and privilege of a 
burgess; and made him commence 
master in his trade that he might take 
apprentices and journeyinen who were 
wiliing to follow the rules that were pre~ 
scribed them, and were drawn up by the 
curate of St. Paul’s, regarding frequent 
prayer, the use of the sacraments, the 
constant practice of the divine presence, 
mutual sueceurs in time of sickness, and 
affording relief and comfort to the sick 
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From the example of the saints it appears how foolish the 
pretences of many Christians are, who imagine the care of a 
family, the business of a farm ora shop, the attention which 


and distressed. Seven apprentices and 
journeymen joined him, and the founda- 
tion of his confraternity was laid in 1645, 
Henry being appointed the first superior. 
It appeared visibly, by the innocence and 
sanctity of this company of pious artizans, 
how much God had chosen to be honoured 
by it: the spirit of the primitive Chris- 
tians seemed revived amongst them. 
Two years after this, certain pious 
tailors who were charmed with the hea- 
venly life of these shoemakers, whom 
they heard often singing devoutly the 
divine praises at their work, and saw 
employing, in penance and gvod works, 
that time which many throw away in 
idleness and sin, begged of good Henry 
a copy of these rules, and, with the assist- 
ance of the same curate, formed a like 
eonfraternity of their profession, in 1647. 
Both these confraternities are propagated 
in several parts of France and Italy, and 
are settled in Rome. The principal rules 
are, that, all the members rise at five 
o’clock every morning, meet together to 
pray before they go to work, that, as 
often as the clock strikes, the superior 
recites aloud some suitable prayer, at 
some hours a De Profundis, at others 
some devotion to honour the passion of 
our Redeemer, or for the conversion of 


sinners, &c. that all hear mass every day | 


at an appointed hour: at their work to 
say certain prayers, as the beads; and 
sometimes sing a devout hymn, at other 
times work mostly in silence; make a me- 
ditation before dinner: hear pious read- 
ing at table ; make every year a retreat 
for a fewdays; on Sundays and holydays 
assist at sermons, and at the whole 
divine office; visit hospitals and prisons, 
or poor sick persons in their private 
houses; make an examination of their 
consciences, say night prayers together, 
and retire to their reoms at nine o'clock. 
It would require a volume to give a true 
idea of the great virtues and edifying de- 
portment of the pious instituter of this 
religious establishment. After three 
years’ sickness he died at Paris, of an 
ulcer in his lungs, on the ninth of June 


in 1666, and was buried in the church- 
yard at St. Gervaise’s. See Le Vachet, 
L’Artisan Chretien, ou la Vie du Bon 
Henri; and Helyot, Hist. des Ordr. Rel. 
t. 8. p. 175. An enterprise which the 
pious baron of Renty had extremely at 
heart, was to engage persons in the world, 
of all professions, especially artisans and 
the poor, to instruct themselves in, and 
faithfully to practise, all the means of 
Christian perfection, of which his own 
life was a model. 
Gaston John Baptist, baron of Renty, 
son of Charles, baron of Kenty, of an 
ancient noble family uf Artois, was born 
at the castle of Beni, in the diocess of 
Bayeux in Normandy, in 1611. He was 
placed very young in the college of Na- 
varre at Paris, and afterward in the col- 
lege of the Jesuits at Caén with a clergy- 
man for his preceptor, and a secular 
governor: at seventeen, he was sent to 
the academy at Paris, and gained great 
reputation by his progress in learning, 
and his address in all his exercises, espe- 
cially riding and fencing. Piety from 
the cradle was his favourite inclination, 
which was much strengthened by his 
reading the Imitation of Christ. His 
desire of becoming a Carthusian was over- 
ruled by his parents; and, in the twen- 
ty:second year of his age, he married 
Elizabeth of Balzac, of the family of 
Entragues, daughter to the count of Gra- 
ville, by whom he left two sons and two 
daughters. His great abilities, modesty, 
and prudence rendered him conspicuous 
in the world, especially in the states at 
Roitien, wherein he assisted as deputy of 
the nobility of the Bailiwic of Vire, and 
in the army, in which he served in Lor- 
rain, being captain of a select company 
of six-score men, of whom sixty were 
gentlemen of good families. His valour, 
watchful and tender care of all under his 
charge, regular and fervent devotion, at- 
tention to every duty, excessive charity, 
humility, penance, and the exercise of 
all virtues cannot be recounted in this 
place. He was much esteemed by king 
Lewis XIII. but it was his greatest ape 
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they are obliged to give to their worldly profession are im- 
pediments which excuse them from aiming at perfection. 
Such, indeed, they make them ; but this is altogether owing 


piness, that in the midst of the world his 
heart appeared as perfectly disengaged 
from it, and raised above it as the Pauls, 
Antonies, and Arseniuses were in their 
deserts. In the twenty-seventh year of 
his age, the sermons of acertain Oratorian 
‘who preached a mission, about seven 
leagues from Paris, made so strong an 
impression upon his soul, that after 
making a general confession to that pious 
priest, by his advice, he entered upon a 
new course of life, resolving to break all 
his connections with the court, resign 
all public business, and lay aside super- 
fluous visits that he might give his whole 


heart to God in prayer, and to works of* 


duty and charity. He chose for his di- 
rector F. Condren, general of the Orato- 
rians, a most holy and experienced mas- 
ter in an interior life, as his pious writings 
and the history of his life shew. As the 
whole secret of a Christian consists in 
destroying what is vicious in our affec- 
tions that grace may reign in us, and in 


making the old man die that Christ alone’ 


may live in our hearts, the baron, by 
the couusels of his director, redoubled 
his application to subdue his passions, 
and regulate all the interior and exterior 
motions of his heart and senses. By 
vigorously thwarting the inclinations of 
nature and the senses, he brought them 
into subjection; and wherever he disco- 
vered any symptom of the least irre- 
gularity, he strongly counteracted the 
inclination, by doing the contrary. 
made every day two examinations of con- 
science, at noon and at night; went to 
confession twice, and to communion three 
or four times a week: rose at midnight 
to say matins with an hour’s meditation ; 
had regular hours in the day for medita- 
tion, mass, and other devotions, and all 
family duties. His fasts and abstinence 
were most rigorous and continual; his 
-elothes plain; the interior peace and 
serenity of his mind demonstrated the 
submission of his passions to reason and 
the divine will, and that he very little 
desired or feared any thing temporal, con- 
sidering God alone, whether in prosperity 


He 


or adversity. His retrenchment of every 
superfluity shewed his love of poverty. 
He looked upon himself as the most un- 
worthy and the basest of all creatures ; 
in his letters, took the title of sinner, or 
the most grievous sinner, and lived in a 
total annihilation of himself before God 
and all creatures ; when he spoke of God, 
he humbled himself to the very centre 
of the earth, and he would feelingly say, 
that so base a creature ought with trem- 
bling to adore ‘God in silence, without 
presuming to pronounce his name. In a 
sincere love for a, hidden and unknown 
life he shunned and dreaded esteem and 
honour, insomueh that it would have 
been a pleasure to him to be banished 
from all hearts, and forgotten by all 
mép, He earnestly conjured his devout 
friends to sigh to God for him, that the 
spirit of his divine son might be his life, 
or that be might live in him and for him 
alone. It was his custom to consecrate 
frequently to God, in the most solemn 
manner, his whole being, his body, soul, 
wife, children, estate, and whatever could 
concern him, earnestly praying that with 
the utmost purity, simplicity, and inno- 
cency he might do all things purely for 
God, without the least secret spark of 
self-love, and without feeling joy or sor. 
row, or ay other sentiment which he did 
not totally refer to Him. His devotion 
to the blessed sacrament was such, that 
he usually spent several hours in the day 
on his knees before it ; and when others 
wondered he could abide so long together 
on his knees, he said it was this that 
gave him vigour and strength, and re- 
vived his soul. He often served at mass 
himself: be rebuilt the church at Beni; 
and out of devotion to the holy sacra- 
ment, he furnished a great number of 
poor parish-churches with neat silver 
chalices and ciboriums. It would be too 
long here to mention bis care of his 
family, and of all his tenants, but espe- 
cially of his children; frequent attend- 
ance upon the sick in hospitals, and in 
their cottages, and his incredible and 
perpetual charities not ‘only among his 
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to their own sloth and malice. How many saints bave made 
these very employments the means of their perfection ? 
St. Paul made tents; SS. Crispin and Crispinian were shoe- 
makers; the Blessed Virgin was taken up in the care of her 
poor cottage; Christ himself worked with his reputed father; 
and those saints who renounced all commerce with the world 
to devote themselves totally to the contemplation of heavenly 
things, made mats, tilled the earth, or copied and bound 
good books. The secret of the art of their sanctification was, 
that fulfilling the maxims of Christ, they studied to subdue 
their passions and die to themselves; they, with much earnest- 
ness and application, obtained of God, and improved daily 
in their souls, a spirit of devotion and prayer; their temporal 
business they regarded as a duty which they owed to God, 

and sanctified it = a pure and perfect intention, as Christ 
on earth directed every thing he did to the glory of his Father. 
In these very Pa ieient. they were careful to improve 
themselvesin humility, meekness, resignation, divine charity, 
and all other virtues, by the occasions which call them forth 


at every moment, and in every action. 


own vassals and in neighbouring places, 
but also among the distant hospitals, the 
slaves at Marseilles, the Christian slaves 
in Barbary, the missions in the Indies, 
several English and Irish catholic exiles, 
&e. After the death of F.Condren, he 
chose for his director a devout father-of 
the society of Jesus, and, for some time 
before his death, communicated usually 
every day. Prayer being the great chan- 
nel through which the divine gifts are 
chiefly communicated to our souls, in 
imitation of all the saints he made this 
his ordinary employment, and his whole 
life might be called a continued prayer. 
His eminent spirit of prayer was founded 
in the most profound humility, and con- 
stant mortification. 


The soul must die 


Opportunities of 


and applause of men, and also to their 
contempt ; to the inordinate affections 
or inclinations of self-love, so that his 
heart seemed to be withheld by no ties, 
but totally possessed by God and his pure 
love. In these dispositions he was pre- 
pared for the company of the heavenly 
spirits. The latter years of ‘his life he 
spent partly at Paris, and partly at his 
country seat or castle at his manor of 
Citri, in the diocess of Soissons. It was 
at Paris that he fell ill of his last sick- 
ness, in which he suffered great pains 
without giving the least sign of complaint. 
Having most devoutly received all the 
sacraments he calmly expired on the 
twenty-fourth of April, in the year 1649, 
of his. age the thirty-seventh. He was 


, 
: 
: 


before she can live by the true life; she buried at Citri; his body was taken up 
must be crucified to herself and the world | on the fifteenth of September in 1658, 
before she is eapable of uniting herself} by an order of the bishop, to be removed 


intimately to God, in which consists her; to a' more honourable place: 
This faithful servant of God | found as fresh and entire as if he had 


perfection. 


was dead to the love of riches, and the; been but just dead. 


goods of the world; to its amusements, 
pleasures, and honours; to the esteem 


and was 


See his life by 
F. St. Jure, a, Jesuit of singular piety 


and learning. 
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every virtue, and every kind of good work never fail in all 
circumstances: and the chief means of our sanctification 
may be practised in every state of life, which are self-denial 
and assiduous prayer, frequent aspirations, and pious medi- 
_ tation or reflections on spiritual truths, which disengage the 
affections from earthly things, and deeply imprint in the 
heart those of piety and religion. 


ST. GAUDENTIUS OF BRESCIA, B. C. 


He seems to have been educated under St. Philastrius, 
bishop of Brescia, whom he styles his father. His reputa- 
tion ran very high when he travelled to Jerusalem, partly 
to shun applause and honours, and partly hoping by his ab- 
sence to be at last forgotten at home. In this, however, he 
was mistaken. Ina monastery at Czsarea in Cappadocia he 
met with the sisters and nieces of St. Basil, who, as a rich pre- 
sent, bestowed on him certain relicks of the forty martyrs and 
some other saints, knowing that he would honour those sacred 
pledges as they had honoured them.“) During his absence 
St. Philastrius died, and the clergy and people of Brescia, who 
had been accustomed to receive from him solid instructions, 
and in his person to see at their head a perfect model of 
Christian virtue, pitched upon him for their bishop, and fearing 
obstacles from his humility, bound themselves by oath to 
receive no other for their pastor. The bishops of the pro- 
vince met, and with St. Ambrose, their metropolitan, con- 
firmed the election. Letters were dispatched to St. Gau- 
dentius who was then in Cappadocia, to press his speedy 
return: but he only yielded to the threat of an excommu- 
nication if he refused to obey. He was ordained by Saint 
Ambrose with other bishops cf the province, about the year 
387; the sermon which he preached on that occasion, ex- 
presses the most profound sentiments of humility with which 
he was penetrated. 

The church of Brescia soon found how great a treasure it 
possessed in so holy a pastor. He never ceased to break to 


(!) Gaudent, Serm, 17,—@ St. Gaudent, Serm, i6, 
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them the bread of life, and to feed their souls with the im- 
portant truths of salvation. A certain virtuous nobleman 
named Benevolus, who had been disgraced by the empress 
Justina, because he refused to draw up an edict in favour of 
the Arians, had retired to Brescia, his own country, and was 
the greatest ornament of that church. This worthy nobleman 
being hindered by a severe fit of sickness from attending some 
of the sermons of St. Gaudentius, requested of him that he 
would commit them to writing for his use.©) By this means 
we have seventeen of his sermons. In the second which he 
made for the Neophytes at their coming out of the font, he 
explaineth to them the mysteries which he could not ex- 
pound in presence of the catechumens, especially the blessed 
eucharist, of which he says: ‘* The Creator and Lord of 
‘‘ nature who bringeth the bread out of the ground, maketh 
‘¢ also of bread his own body ; because he hath promised, and 
‘‘is able to perform it: and he who made wine of water, 
‘* converteth wine into his own blood.’ The saint built a 
new church at Brescia, to the dedication of which he invited 
many bishops, and in their presence made the seventeenth 
sérmon of those which are extant. In it he says, that he had 
deposited in this church certain reticks of the forty martyrs, 
of St. John Baptist, St. Andrew, St. Thomas, St. Luke: 
some of the blood of SS. Gervasius, Protasius, and Nazarius, 
taoulded into a paste, and of the ashes of SS. Sisinnius and 
Alexander. Heaflirms that a portion of a martyr’s relicks is 
in virtue and efficacy the same as the whole. ‘‘ Therefore,” 
says he, “ that we may be succoured by the patronage of so 
*‘ many saints, let us run and supplicate with an entire con- 
“ fidence, and earnest desire, that by their interceding we 
“© may deserve to obtain all things we ask, magnifying Christ 
“our Lord, the giver of so great grace.” Besides these 
séventeen sermons of this father we have three others. The 


‘twentieth is a panegyric on St. Philastrius,” wherein our saint. 


mentions that he had made a like panegyric on his holy pre- 
decessor every year on his anniversary festival for fourteen 
years. The saint exhorts Christians to banish all dissolute 


" (8) St. Gandent. pref.) Bibl. Patr. t. 3. p. 765, ©) Ib, Ps dene 3 Ib. p. 970.— 
(1) Extant in Surius ad 18 Julii. 
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feastings accompanied with dancing and music, saying: 


«¢ Those are wretched houses which resemble theatres. Let | 


‘* the houses of Christiaus be free from every thing of the 
‘ train of the devil: let humility and hospitality be vactised 
* therein ; let them be always sanctified by psalms and spi- 
‘* ritual songs: let the word of God, and the sign of Jesus 
** Christ, (the cross) be in your hearts, in your mouths, on 
** your countenance, at table, in the bath, when you go out 
“and when you come in, in joy and in sorrow.’ In 4055. 
St. Gaudentius was deputed with some others by the Roman 
council and by the emperor Honorius into the East to defend 
the cause of St. Chrysostom before Arcadius : for which com- 
mission St. Chrysostom sent him a letter of thanks which is 
extant, though the deputies were il] received, and impri- 
soned for some time in Thrace, and afterward put on boarda 
rotten vessel. St. Gaudentius seems to have died about the 
year 420; Labbe says in 427. Ruffinus styles him ‘* The 
** glory of the doctors of the age wherein he lives.’’ He is 
honoured on this day in the Roman Martyrology. See his 
works printed in the Library of the Fathers, and more cor- 
rectly at Padua, in 1720; 4to. Also Ceillier, t. 10. p. 517. 
Cave, Hist. Liter. t. 1. p. 282. 


ST. BONIFACE I. POPE, C. 


Boniface was a priest of an unblemished character, well 
versed in the discipline of the church, and advanced in years, 
when he succeeded Zosimus in the pontificate on the twenty- 
ninth of December in 418. His election was made much 
against his will, as the relation of it, which’ was sent by the 
clergy and people of Rome, and by the neighbouring bishops 
.to the emperor Honorius, who resided at Ravenna, testifies. 
To it concurred seventy priests, some bishops, and the great- 
est part of the people; but three bishops and some others 
chose one Eulalius, an ambitious and intriguing man. Sym- 
machus, prefect of Rome, sent an account of this division or 
schism to the emperor, who ordered that a synod should be 
assembled to determine the debate. The council which met, 
desired that a greater number of prelates should be called, 
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and made certain provisional decrees, to which Eulalius re- 
fused to submit. Whereupon he was condemned by a sen- 
tence of the council, and the election of Boniface ratified. 
This pope was a lover of peace, and remarkable for his mild- 
ness: yet he would not suffer the bishops of Constantinople 
to extend their patriarchate into Illyricum or the other wes- 
tern provinces which were then subject to the eastern empire, 
but had always belonged to the western patriarchate. He 
strenuously maintained the rights of Rufus, bishop of Thessa- 
lonica, who was his vicar in Thessaly and Greece, and would 
allow no election. of bishops to be made in those countries 
which were not confirmed by him, according to the ancient 
discipline. In Gaul he restored certain privileges to the 
metropolitical sees of Narbonne and Vienne, exempting them 
from any subjection to the primacy of Arles. This holy pope 
exerted his zeal against the Pelagians, and testified the 
highest esteem for the great St. Austin, who addressed to 
him four books against the Pelagians. St. Boniface in his 
third letter to Rufus, says ;‘” “‘ The blessed apostle Peter re- 
** ceived by our Lord’s sentence and commission, the care of 
‘¢ the whole church, which was founded upon him.’’® Saint 
Boniface died toward the latter end of the year 422, having 
sat somewhat above three years and nine months, and was 
buried in the cemetery of St. Felicitas, which he had adorned, 
on the Salarian Way. He had made many rich presents of 
silver patens, chalices, and other holy vessels to the churches 
in Rome. Bede quotes a book of his miracles, and the Roman 
Martyrology commemorates his name on this day. See his 
epistles in Dom Coutant’s complete edition of the decretal 
epistles of the popes, of which he only lived to publish the 
first volume, in 1721, dying the same year at St. Germain 
des Prez. The epistles of this pope are also printed in the 
d 4 


Coutant.—() Matt. xvi. and xviii. 


conferred the supreme authority on Saint 
Peter, ) not from the emperors, as Photius 


() Decretal. epist. t..1. p. 1639. ed. 


(8) In the preliminary dissertation on 
the pope’s authority, Dom Coutant de- 


monstrates by the testimonies of St. Cy- 
prian, St. Optatus, St.Jerom, &c. what 
St. Boniface affirms, that the church al- 
ways acknowledged the primacy of the 
Roman see to be derived from Christ (who 


pretended in order to establish his schism. 
The same author shews, that all the 
popes to the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, except Liberius, (who rose after his 
fall with so much zeal aud piety that 
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collections of the councils, as in Labbe’s edition, t. 2. p. 1582. 
and t. 4. p. 1702. See on his life Baronius, and the pontifical 
published by Anastasius the Librarian, (ap. Muratori Script. 
Ital. t.3. p. 116.) with the dissertations of Ciampini, Schels- 
trate, Biancini and Vignolius on that pontifical. 


OCTOBER XXVI. 
——p—— 
ST. EVARISTUS, POPE AND MARTYR. 


See Eus. Hist. 1. 3. c. 34.1. 4. c. 1. The first part of Anastasius’s pontifical, ascribed 
to Damasus ; Tillemont, t. 2. p, 231. Berti, Diss. Chronol.t. 2, &c, 


A. D. 112. 


Sr. Evarisrus succeeded St. Anacletusin the see of Rome, in 
the reign of Trajan, governed the church nine years, and died 
m 112. He is honoured with the title of martyr in the pon- 
tificals and in most Martyrologies. The institution of cardinal 
priests is by some ascribed to him, because he first divided 
Rome into several titles or parishes, according to the pon- 
tifical, assigning a priest to each: he also appointed seven 
deacons to attend the bishop. He conferred holy orders 
thrice in the month of December, when that ceremony was 
most usually performed, for which Amalarius assigns moral 


St. Ambrose speaks of his virtue in strains ‘ That the title of Vicar of Christ was also 
of admiration) are enrolled by the church anciently given sometimes to the popes is 
among the saints. The name pope (or. manifest from the fifteenth letter of 
father) was anciently common to all bi- , St. Cyprian to Cornelius ; and from the 
shops; but as the style with regard to! testimony of the bishops and _ priests 
titles: changed, this became reserved to ‘ who after pope Gelasius had absolved the 
the bishop of Rome. St. Gelasius, Saint bishop Misenus, unanimously eried out, 
Leo, St. Gregory, Symmachus, Hormis- ; that they acknowledged in his person the 
das, Vigilius, and other popes, frequently | vicar of Jesus Christ, 
styled themselves Vicars of St. Peter. j 
Vou. X. K kK 
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and mystical reasons ; Mabillon and Claude de Vert ” give 
this, that at Lent and Whitsuntide the bishops were more 
taken up, but were more at liberty in Advent to give due 
attention to this important function; for holy orders were 
always conferred in seasons appointed for fasting and prayer. 
St. Evaristus was buried near St. Peter’s tomb on the Vatican. 


The disciples of the apostles, by assiduous meditation on 
heavenly things, were so swallowed up in the life to come, 
that they seemed no longer inhabitants of this world, but of 
heaven, where their thoughts and affections were placed, and 
whither they directed all their actions, even their necessary 
attention to temporal concerns. If the generality of Chris- 
tians now-a-days esteem and set their hearts so much on 
earthly goods, and so easily lose sight of eternity in the course 
of their actions, they are no longer animated by the spirit of 
the primitive saints, and are become children of this world, 
slaves to its vanities, and to their own irregular passions. If 
we do not correct this disorder of our hearts, and conform 
our interior to the spirit of Christ, we cannot be entitled to 
his promises. | 


SS. LUCIAN AND MARCIAN, MM. 


Lucian and Marcian living in the darkness of idolatry 
applied themselves to the vain study of the black art; but 
were converted to the faith by finding their charms lose their 
power upon a Christian virgin, and the evil spirits defeated 
by the sign of the cross. Their eyes being thus opened they 
burned their magical books in the middle of the city of Nico- 
media; and, when they had effaced their crimes by baptism, 
they ented their possessions among the poor, and retired 
together into a close solitude, that by exercising themselves 
in "héntification and prayer, they might subdue their passions, 
and strengthen in their souls that grace which they had just 
received, and which could not safely be exposed to dangers, 
and occasions. of temptations in the world till it was fenced 


() Explic. des,Cerem., Pref. p, 28. / 
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by rooted habits of all virtues, and religious exercises. 
After a considerable time spent in silence they made frequent 
excursions abroad to preach Christ to the Gentiles, and gain 
souls to the kingdom of his love. The edicts of Decius 
against the Christians being published in Bithynia, in 250, 
they were apprehended and brought before the proconsul 
Sabinus, who asked Lucian by what authority he presumed 
to preach Jesus Christ? “‘ Every man,” said the martyr, ‘* does 
** well to endeavour to draw his brother out of a dangerous 
“error.” Marcian likewise highly extolled the power of 
Christ. The judge commanded them to be hung on the rack 
and cruelly tortured. The martyrs reproached him, that 
whilst they worshipped idols they had committed many 
crimes, and had made open profession of practising art magic 
without incurring any chastisement; but, when they were 
become Christians and good citizens, they were barbarously 
punished. The proconsul threatened them with more 
grievous torments. ‘‘ We are ready to suffer,” said Mar- 
cian, “ but we will never renounce the true God, lest we be 
‘* east into a fire which will never be quenched.” At this 
word Sabinus condemned them to be burned alive. They 
went joyfully to the place of execution, and, singing hymns 
of praise and thanksgiving to God, expired amidst the flames. 
They suffered at Nicomedia in 250, and are honoured in the 
Martyrologies on the twenty-sixth of October. See their 
genuine acts in Surius, Ruinart, p. 151. Tillemont. t. 3. _ 
_p. 383. and in the original Chaldaic, probably of Eusebius, 

in Stephen Assemani’s Acta martyrum Occid. t. 2. p.49. 
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OCTOBER XXVII. 


—<>— 


ST. FRUMENTIUS, APOSTLE OF 
ETHIOPIA, B. C. 


See Rufinus, Hist. 1. 1. c. 19. Theodoret, 1. 1. c. 22. St. Athan. Apol. 1. p. 696. 
Socrates, 1. 1. c. 19. Sozomen, I. 2.c. 24. Hermant, Vie de S. Athanase, t. 2. 


p- 240. 
t. 1. Op. S. Athan. 


Tillemont, t. 7. p. 284. t. 8. p. 13. 
Job Ludolf, (who died at Francfort, in 1704. and is famous 


Montfaucon, Vit. S. Athan. p. 15. 


for his travels and skill in the Ethiopian and other Oriental languages) Hist. 
_ #Ethiop. |, 3. c. 7. n. 17. et Comment. in eandem Hist. p. 280. Le Quien, Or. 


Chr, t. 2. p. 643. 


-Fourth Age. 


A CERTAIN philosopher, named Metrodorus, out of curiosity 
and a desire of seeing the world, and improving his stock of 
knowledge, made several voyages, and travelled both into 
Persia, and into Farther India, which name the ancients gave 
to Ethiopia. At his return he presented Constantine the 


(a) The Ethiopians are so called in 
Greek, from the black colour of their 
skin. Herodotus and other ancients 
mention some in Asia, near the Araxis, 
&c. and others in Africa, where their 
territories reached from the Red Sea 


above Egypt beyond the equator, and 


very far to the west, taking in all the 
middle parts of Africa. Probably an 
early colony from Asia mingled with 
these Africans. Whence Ethiopia above 
Egypt is often called by the ancients, 
India, no less than the Southern Asia. 
Blacks anciently peopled many of the 
southern islands of Asia: perhaps passed 
from thence into Africa. Huet (Diss. 
on Paradise) shews against Bochart, that 
Chus, son of Cham, was father of the 
Madianites, and also (by his descendants 
at least) of the Ethiopians. 


The Ethiopians anciently disputed an- 
tiquity and science, especially in astro- 
nomy, with the Egyptians. Lvucian 
observes (Astrol.) that their open south- 
ern country was most proper for ob- 
serving the stars. Their manners were 
then most pure, as was their doctrine on 
morality, according to the remark of 
Abbe Marsy from Diodorus Siculus, &c. 
if their science of the heavens exceeded 
general observations of the seasons, of 
the annual revolution of the sun, the 
monthly changes or phases of the moon, 
and the like, it was in the lapse of time 
buried in oblivion, and Ethiopia sunk 
into that state of barbarism which, to 
this day, has ever covered the whole face 
of Africa, except Egypt, and those parts 
which successively two Phenician colonies 
and afterward the Romans cultivated. j 
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Great, who had then Jately made himself master of the East, 
with a quantity of diamonds and other precious stones and 
curiosities, assuring that prince his collection would have 
been much more valuable, had not Sapor, king of Persia, 
ecized on the best part of his treasure. His success encou- 
raged Meropius, a philosopher of Tyre, to undertake a like 
voyage upon the same motive. But God, who conducts all 
the steps of men, even when they least think of him, raised 
in him this design for an end of infinitely greater importance 
and value than all the diamonds-which the philosopher could 
bring back. Meropius carried with him two of his nephews, 
Frumentius and Edesius, with whose education he was 
entrusted. In the course of their voyage homewards the 
vessel touched at a certain port to take in provisions and fresh 
water. The barbarians of that country, who were then at 
war with the Romans, stopped the ship, and put the whole 
crew and all the passengers to the sword, except the two 
children, who were studying their lessons under a tree at 
some distance. When they were found, their innocence, 
tender age, and beauty, pleaded strongly in their favour, and 


Abyssinia, called by the ancients, 
Ethiopia under Egypt, is thought to have 
taken its name from Habasch, a sup- 
posed son of Chus, or, from that word 
which in Hebrew (the original language 
of Palestine and Arabia) signifies a Mix- 
tureor a Stranger. For a colony of Sa- 
beans passed hither about the time of 
Solomon, from the southern point of 
Arabia, and the country lower toward the 
Red Sea, which, beyond the sandy coast, 


is the most fruitful and delightful part 


of Arabia Felix, now rich in the best 
coffee about Mocca, and bordering on 
the only province in the world which pro- 
duces true frankincense. These Sabeans 
mixed with the first inhabitants of Abys- 
sinia, as their histories mention, and as 
appears in the features and many ancient 
customs, in which the Abyssinians resem- 
ble the Arabs more than the Ethiopians. 
The Abyssinians imbibed the Eutychian 
heresy from Dioscorus, the heretical 
patriarch of Alexandria, to which they 
still adhere. The Jesuits and other 
missionaries converted many* in this 
4 


kingdom to the catholic faith, and the 
great and good emperor Zadenghel him- 
self, who was slain fighting against rebels 
that took up arms in defence of their 
ancient heresy in 1604, and his succes- 
sor, Negus Susnejos, surnamed Sultan- 
Saghed, who, after a troublesome reign 
of twenty-five years, died constant in the 
catholic faith, in 1632. His son and 
successor, Basilides Sultan-Saghed, a 
zealous Eutychian, by law banished all 
the missionaries and Portuguese, and 
forbid the catholie religion. Many who, 
out of charity for their converts staid 
behind, were crowned with martyrdom 
with many of the converts. Several at- 
tempts have been since made by mis- 
sionaries to find admittance ; but always 
without success, so strictly are the fron- 
tiers guarded. In the prosperous times 
of this mission several Jesuits were suc- 
cessively ordained Latin patriarchs of 
Ethiopia. See Modern Universal Hist. 
vol. 15. 8vo. and Hist. d’Asie, Afrique et 
Amerique, par M. L, A. R. t. 11. p. 12. 
28, &c. 
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moved the barbarians to compassion ; and they were carried 
to the king, who resided at Axuma, formerly one of the 
greatest cities in the East, now a poor village in Abyssinia, 
called Accum, filled with ruins of stately edifices, and sump- 
tuous obelisks which seem to have been funeral monuments 
of the dead, though none of the inscriptions are now intel- 
ligible.”) The prince was charmed with the wit and spright- 
liness of the two boys, took special care of their education ; 
and, not long after, made Edesius his cup-bearer, and 
Frumentius, who was the elder, his treasurer and secretary 
of state, entrusting him with all the public writings and 
accounts. They lived in great honour with this prince, who, 
on his death-bed, thanked them for their services, and, in 
recompense, gave them their liberty. After his demise, the 
queen, who was left regent for her eldest son, entreated them 
to remain at court, and assist her in the government of the 
state, wherein she found their fidelity, abilities, and integrity 
her greatest support and:comfort. Frumentius had the 
principal management of affairs, and desiring to promote the 
faith of Christ in that kingdom, engaged several Christian 
merchants, who traded there, to settle in the country, and 
procured them great privileges, and all the conveniences for 
their religious worship, and by his own feryour and example 
strongly recommended the true religion to the infidels. 
When the young king, whose name was Aizan came to age, 
and took the reins of government into his own hands, the 
brothers resigned their posts, and though he invited them to 
stay, Edesius went back to Tyre, where he was afterward 
ordained priest. But Frumentius having nothing so much at 
heart as the conversion of the whole nation, took the route 
of Alexandria, and entreated the holy archbishop, Saint 
Athanasius, to send some pastor to that country, ripe for a 
conversion to the faith. St. Athanasius called a synod of 
bishops, and by their unanimous advice ordained Frumentius 
himself bishop of the Ethiopians, judging no one more 
proper than himself to finish the work which he had begun. 


(1) See Ludolf, Hist. Athiop. M. Almeida; Hist. of Higher Ethiopia, and Thevenot. 


(6) The Abyssinians or Ethiopians re- | the eunuch of their queen, who being 
eeived the first seeds of the faith from | baptized by St. Philip the Deacon, (Act. 
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Frumentius, vested with this sacred character, went back to 
Axuma, and gained great numbers to the faith by his dis- 
courses and miracles: for seldom did any nation embrace 
Christianity with greater ardour, or defend it with greater 
courage. King Aizan and his brother Sazan, whom he had 
associated in the throne, received baptism, and, by their fer- 
vour, were a spur to their subjects in the practice of every 
virtue and religious duty. The Arian emperor Constantius 
conceived an implacable jealousy against St. Frumentius, 
because he was linked in faith and affection with Saint 
Athanasius; and when he found that he was not even to be 
tempted, much less seduced by him, he wrote a haughty 
letter to the two converted kings, in which he commanded 
them with threats, to deliver up Frumentius into the hands 
of George, the barbarous invader of the see of Alexandria. 
This letter was communicated by them to St. Athanasius, 
who has inserted it in his apology to Constantius. Our holy 
bishop continued to feed and defend his flock till it pleased 
the Supreme Pastor to recompense his fidelity and labours. 
The Latins commemorate him on the twenty-seventh of 
October; the Greeks on the thirtieth of November. The 
Abyssinians honour him as the apostle of the country of the 
Axumites, which is the most considerable part of their 
empire. They also place among the saints the two kings 


; 4 
viii. 7.) afterward initiated many of his 
countrymen in the Christian religion, as 
Eusebius assures us, (1. 2, ¢. 1.) See the 
Bollandists, (t. 1. Junij.’p. 618.) Tille- 
mont, (t. 2. p. 72. et 531.) Job Ludolf, 
(Hist. Ethiop. |. 3. c. 4.) But the Abys- 


sinians acknowledge that they owe their 


conversion principally to St. Frumentius. 
They were in later ages engaged in the 
¥utychian heresy, and to this day believe 
only one nature in Christ. In the six- 
teenth century their king sent an 
embassy to pope Clement VII. Several 
missions have been established in that 
country, The Jesuits were sent thither 
by Gregory XIII. but were all banished 
in 1636. The success of several other 
missions of Capuchins and others had 
been prosperous for some time, but failed 
in the end; and in 1670, several mis- 


sionaries suffered martyrdom in that 
country. Others are from time to time 
sent thither from Rome. See Ludolf, 
Renaudot, (Apol. pour I’Hist. des patr. 
Alexandr. p. 162.) Fabricius, (Salut. 
Lux Evang. ec. 45.) Cerri, secretary to 
the Congr. de Propaganda Fide, (Istru- 
gione dello stato della Congr. di Prop. - 
Fide, in 1670, p. 122.) La Croze, (Hist. 
du Christianisme d’Ethiopie et d’Arme- 
nie, at the Hague, in 1739.) commits 
many gross mistakes in his account of 
these missions in Abyssinia. 

(C) Axuma was capital of all Ethiopia ; 
now called Accum, reduced to a village 
since the kings of Abyssinia reside at a 
great distance: small and in ruins it is 
called the only city in Abyssinia. It is 
forty-two leagues from Adala, two miles 
from the Red Sea, the ancient great 
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Aizan, whom they call Abreha and Sazan, whose name in 
their modern language is Atzbeha. St. Frumentius they call 
St. Fremonat. | 


In every age, from Christ down to this very time, ‘some 
new nations have been added to the fold of Christ, as the 
annals ot the church shew ; and the apostacy of those that 
have forsaken the path of truth, has been repaired by fresh — 
acquisitions. This is the work of the Most High; the won- 
derful effect of all-powerful grace. It is owing to the divine 
blessing that the heavenly seed fructifies in the hearts of men, 
and it is God who raises up, and animates with his spirit 
zealous successors of the apostles, whom he vouchsafes to 
make his instruments in this great work. We are indebted 
to his gratuitous mercy for the inestimable benefit of this 
light of faith. If we correspond not faithfully, with fear and 
trembling, to so great a grace, our punishment will be so. 
much the more dreadful. 


ST. ELESBAAN, KING OF ETHIOPIA, C. 


The Axumite Ethiopians, whose dominions were extended 
from the western coast of the Red Sea, very far on the conti- 
nent, were in the sixth century a powerful and flourishing 
nation.” St. Elesbaan, their king, during the reign of Justin 
the Elder, in all his actions and designs had no other desire 
than to procure in all things the happiness of his, people, _ 
and the divine glory. The mildness and prudence of his 
government was a sensible proof how great a blessing a_ 
people enjoys in a king who is free from inordinate passions 
and selfish views, to gratify which princes so often become 
tyrants. This good king, however, was obliged to engage in 
a war. But his motives were justice and religion; and the 

exaltation of both was the fruit of his victory. The Home- 
rite Arabians dwelt upon the eastern coast atthe bottom of the 
‘Red Sea, in Arabia Felix, and wereeithera partof the Sabceans, 


sea-port of all Ethiopia. Obelisks, an- | nificent vaults for burying-places, like . 
cient inscriptions in characters entirely | those near Memphis, &c, are proofs of 
unknown, neighbouring vast and mag: | its ancient magnificence. 


wr. 
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or their neighbours. This nation was full of Jews; and 
Dunaan or Danaan, a Jew who had usurped the sovereignty, 
persecuted the Christians. St. Gregentius, who was an 
Arabian by birth, and archbishop of Taphar, the metropolis 
of this country, was banished by him in 520. St. Aretas, 
the governor of the city Neogran was beheaded, with four 
companions, for his constancy in the faith. His wife Duma, 
and daughters, also suffered death for the same glorious 
cause, and are honoured as martyrs on the twenty-fourth of 
October, in the Roman, and in other Western, as well as in 
the Eastern and Muscovite calanders. The emperor Justin 
the Elder, whose protection the persecuted Christians had 
implored, engaged St. Elesbaan to transport his forces into 
Arabia, and drive away the usurper. The zealous prince 
complied with this just desire, and having by the divine 
blessing defeated the tyrant, made use of his victory with 
great clemency and moderation, re-established religion, 
recalled St. Gregentius, and repaired the vineyard which a 
furious wild beast bad Jaid waste. He rebuilt the church at 
Taphar ; and, by laying the first stone, would be himself the 
first architect. He placed onthe throne Abraamius, a pious 
Christian, who governed by the counsels of St. Gregentius. 
That holy prelate had a famous conference with the 


(a) Their Acts are published in Greek , in that country, viz. Francisco Alvares, 
by Lambecius, (Biblioth.. Vindob, t. 5.| chaplain to the Portuguese ambassador 
p. 130. 132, et t. 8. p. 254. 2€0. 262.) | in 1540, who printed that year the first 
and in Latin, by Baronius, Lipeman, | and most faithful history of Abyssinia, 
and Surius, Baillet suspects them be-| and of his embassy; F. Bermudes, patri- 
cause taken from Metaphrastes. But] arch, wrote the’ second in 1545, but — 
Falconius rightly judges that Metaphras- | mixed many fables, deserves credit only 
tes gave them genuine, p. 23. which is | in things to which he was eye-witness ; 
shewn by Jos. Assemani, (Bibl. Orient. |’ F. Peter Nais gave a third in 1627; 
t. 1. p. 358. 364 et seq.) who gives us | F. Alphonso Mendez, patriarch of Ethi- 
the original Syriac history of the Home- | opia, wrote also a Latin history of that 
rite martyrs, written by Simeon, bishop | country. F. Lopo wrote another more 
of Arsamopolis, in Persia, in a-letter to | at length, which Le Grand translated 
Simeon, abbot of Gabula. into French, adding several curious dis- 

The Syriac historians, produced by Jos. | sertations and notes, Paris 1738. F. Bal- 
Assemani, as Simeon, bishop of Beth-Ar- | thasar Tellez compiled from these a 
samen, &c. agree in this history perfectly | new more complete history of Ethiopia, 
with the Greeks, viz. Sim. Metaphrastes | in which he sets off the zeal of the 
in Surius, (t. 5. p. 943.) Theophanes, | Jesuits. From these and other helps 
Cedrenus, Procopius, Evagrius, &c,} Ludolph has compiled his history of 
Likewise the modern historians of Abys- | Ethiopia, with a dictionary and grammar 
sinia, who were Portuguese missionaries | of that language. 
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Jews,” and wrote a book against vices,‘ extant in Greek 
in the Imperial library at Vienna. St. Gregentius died on 
the nineteenth of December, in 552. Baillet tells us, that 
St. Elesbaan resigned his crown soon after his return into 
his own dominions: but Nonnus, in his Legation® testi- 
fies, in 527, several years after this war, that Elesbaan then 
resided at Axuma, a very great city, capital of Ethiopia. 
At length, this good king, leaving his dominions to a son 
who was heir of his zeal and piety no less than of his 
kingdom, sent his royal diadem to Jerusalem, put on sack- 
cloth, and retired secretly in the night out of the palace and 
city to a holy monastery situated on a solitary mountain, 
where he took the monastic habit, and shut himself up in a 
cell for the remaining part of his life. He carried nothing 
with him out of the palace but a mat to lie on, anda cup to 
drink out of. His food was only bread, with which he some- 
times took a few dry herbs; he never drank any thing but 
water. He would not allow himself the least distinction above 
the last among his brethren, and was the first in every duty of 
his new state. No seculars ever had access to him, and his 
whole employment consisted in the exercises of penance, — 
the contemplation of heavenly things, and conversing with 
God, by whom he was at length called, by a happy death, to 
reign eternally with Christ. His name occurs in the Roman 
- Martyrology. See Theophanes, Cedrenus, Jos. Assemani, in 
his most valuable Bibl. Orient. t. 1. p. 359. and 385. also in 
his Comm. in Calend. Univ. t. 6. p. 316. which work, more * 
leisure would have enabled him to have digested and ren- 
dered (like the former) more methodical. See also Orsi, 
1.39. n. 3,4, 5, 6, 7. t. 17. p. 206. 


(1) Lambec. in ‘Bibl. Vindob. Cod. Pheolog. 306. n. 33. p. 171.—@ Ap. Phot. 
Cod. 3. : 


(b) The Acts which we have of this conference have been interpolated. 
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ST. ABBAN, ABBOT IN TRELAND. 


He was son of Cormac, king of Leinster, and of Mella, 
sister to St. Ibar, who is said by ancient writers to have 
preached in Ireland a little before the arrival of St. Patrick ; 
though others think he was consecrated bishop by,St. Patrick. 
St. Ibar having laboured with zealin the conversion of the 
pagans, founded the monastery of Beg-erin, a small island on 
the coast of Kinselach in Leinster, where he died about the 
year 500, and is honoured on the twenty-third of April. 
After Ibar’s death, our saint who had been trained up in the 
monastery of Beg-erin, followed the steps of his holy uncle, 
and converted a great number of idolaters. He founded the 
monasteries of Kil-abbain in the north of Leinster, and Mag- 
harnoidhe in Kinselach, and died in the former, toward the 
end of the sixth century. See Usher, Antiq. Colgan, Act. 5S. 
p- 610, et seq. 


OCTOBER XXVIII. ou. 
—— 


ST. SIMON, SURNAMED THE ZEALOT, 
APOSTLE. 


See Tillem. t..1, p. 423. Also Nicetas Paphlagon. in his Encomium Simonis Zelote 
Ap. published by F. Combefis in Auctar. Noviss. Bibl. Patr. t. 1. p. 408. and 
Combefis’s remarks on the apostles Simon and Jude, t 8. Bibl. Concionat. p. 290. 
Jos. Assemani in Calend. Univ. ad 10 Maij. t. 6. p. 334. 


Sr. Simon is surnamed the Cananzan or Canaanite, and the 
Zealot, to distinguish him from St. Peter, and from St. Si- 
meon, the brother of St. James the Less, and his successor in 
the see of Jerusalem. From the first of these surnames some 
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have thought that St. Simon was born at Cana, in Galilee : 
certain modern Greeks pretend that it was at his marriage 
that our Lord turned the water into wine. It is not to be 
doubted but he was a Galilzean : Theodoret says, of the tribe 
either of Zabulon or Nepthali. But as for the surname of 
Cananzan, it has in Syro Chaldaic the same signification 
which the word Zelotes bearsin Greek. St. Luke translated 
it, the other evangelists retained the original name ; for 
Canath in Syro-Chaldaic, or modern Hebrew, signifies Zeal, 
as St. Jerom observes.” Nicephorus Calixti, a modern 
Greek historian, tells us this name was given to St. Simon 
only from the time of his apostleship, wherein he expressed 
an ardent zeal and affection for his Master, was an exact ob- 
server of all the rules of his religion, and opposed with a pious 
warmth all those who swerved from it. As the evangelists 
take no notice of such a circumstance, Hammond and Gro- 
tius think that St. Simon was called the Zealot, before his 
coming to Christ, because he was one of that particular sect 
or party among the Jews called Zealots, from a singular zeal © 
they professed for the honour of God, and the purity of reli- 
gion. A party called Zealots were famous in the war of the 
Jews against the Romans. They were main instruments in 
instigating the people to shake off the yoke of subjection ; 
they assassinated many of the nobility and others, in the 
streets, filled the temple itself with bloodshed and other hor- 
rible profanations, and were the chief cause of the ruin of 
their country. But no proof is offered by which it is made 
to appear that any such party existed in our Saviour’s time, 
though some then maintained that it was not lawful for a Jew 
to pay taxes to the Romans. At least if any then took the 
name of Zealots, they certainly neither followed the impious 
conduct, nor adopted the false and inhuman maxims of those 
mentioned by Josephus in his history of the Jewish war 
against the Romans. | 
St. Simon after his conversion was zealous for the honour 
of his Master, and exact in all the duties of the Christian 
religion; and shewed a pious indignation toward those who 


(1) Luke vi, 15. Acts i, 13—) S, Hieron. in Mat. x. 4. t. 4. p. 35." 
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professed this holy faith with their mouths, but dishonoured 
it by the irregularity of their lives. No farther mention 
appears of him in the gospels, than that he was adopted by 
Christ into the college of the apostles. With the rest he 
received the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost, which he 
afterward exercised with great zeal and fidelity. Nicephorus 
Calixti, and some other modern Greeks pretend, that after 
preaching in Mauritania, and other parts of Africa, he sailed 
into Britain, and having enlightened the minds of many with — 
the doctrine of the gospel, was crucified by the infidels. But 
of this there appears no shadow of probability, and the 
vouchers, by many inconsistencies, destroy the credit of their 
own assertion. If this apostle preached in Egypt, Cyrene, and 
Mauritania, he returned into the East ; for the Martyrologies 
of St. Jerom, Bede, Ado, and Usuard place his martyrdom 
in Persia, at a city called Suanir, possibly in the country of 
the Suani, a people in Colchis, or a little higher in Sarmatia, 
then allied with the Parthians in Persia: which may agree 
with a passage in the Acts of St. Andrew, that in the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus there was a tomb in a grot, with an in- 
scription, importing, that Simon the Zealot was interred 
there. His death is said in these Martyrologies to have been 
procured by the idolatrous priests. Those who mention the 
manner of his death say he was crucified. St. Peter’s church 
on the Vatican at Rome, and the cathedral of Toulouse are 
said to possess the chief portions of the relicks of SS. Simon 
and Jude.) 


(3) See Usher, De primordiis Kccl, Britan. Alford’s Annals. Cressy, 1. 1. Baron. 
&c. from Nicephorus, ]. 2.c. 40. and the Menza ad 20 Apr. et 10 Maij.—) See 
Florentinius in Martyr. S. Hieron, p. 176. Saussaye, Mart. Gallic. ad 28 Oct. 
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ST. JUDE, APOSTLE. 


See Tillemont, t. 1. Jos. Ascenioas ad 19 Junij, t. 6. p. 453. Falconius, ib. p. 105. 
_ Calmet, t. 9. 


‘Tue apostle St. Jude is distinguished from the Iscariot, by 
the surname of Thaddeeus, which signifies in Syriac, praising 
or confession, (being of the same import with the Hebrew 
word Judas,) also by that of Lebbzeus, which is given him in 
the Greek text of St. Matthew; that word signifying, accord- 
ing to St. Jerom, a man of wit and understanding, from the 
Hebrew word Leb, a heart; though it might equally be 
derived from the Hebrew word, which signifies a Lion. 
St. Jude was brother to St. James the Less, as he styles him- 
self in his epistle; likewise of St. Simeon of Jerusalem, and 
of one Joses,” who are styled the brethren of our Lord, and 
were sons of Cleophas, and Mary, sister to the Blessed Virgin. 
This apostle’s kindred and relation to our Saviour exalted 
him not so much in his master’s eyes as his contempt of the 
world, the ardour of his holy zeal and love, and his sufferings 
for his sake. It is not known when and by what means he 
became a disciple of Christ; nothing having been said of 
him in the gospels before we find bim enumerated in the 
catalogue of the apostles. After the last supper, when Christ 
promised to manifest himself to every one who should love 
him, St. Jude asked him, why he did not manifest. himself 
to the world? By which question, he seems to have expressed 
his expectation of a secular kingdom of the Messias. Christ 
by his answer satisfied him, that the world is unqualified for 
divine manifestations, being a stranger and an enemy to what 
must fit souls for a fellowship with heaven; but that he 
would honour those who truly love him with his familiar 
converse, and would admit them to intimate communications 
of grace and favour. 

After our Lord’s ascension and the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, St. Jude set out with the other great conquerors of 


.) Mat, xiii, 55.—@) John xiv, 24. 
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the world and hell, to pull down the prince of darkness from 
his ‘usurped throne; which this little troop undertook to 
effect, armed only with the word of God, and his spirit. 
Eusebius relates,” that the apostle St. Thomas sent Saint 
Thaddeus, one of the disciples of our Lord, to Edessa, and 
that king Abgar and a great number of his people received 
baptism at his hands. St. Jerom and Bede take this Thad- 
' dgeus to have been the apostle St. Jude: but it is the general 
opinion that it was another person, one of the seventy-two 
disciples whom the Greeks. commemorate in the Menza on 
the twenty-first of August.“ Nicephorus, Isidore, and the 
Martyrologies tell us, that St. Jude preached up and down 
Judzea, Samaria, Idumzea, and Syria; especially in Mesopo- 
tamia. St. Paulinus. says,“ that St. Jude planted the faith 
in Lybia. This apostle returned from his missions to Jeru- 
salem in the year 62, after the martyrdom of his brother 
St. James, and assisted at the election of St. Simeon who was 
likewise his brother. He wrote a catholic or general epistle 
to all the churches of the East, particularly addressing him- 
self to the Jewish converts, amongst whom he had. princi- 
pally laboured. St. Peter had wrote to the same two epistles 
before this, and in the second, had chiefly in view to caution 
the faithful against the errors of the Simonians, Nicholaits, 
and Gnostics. The havock which these heresies continued 
to make among souls stirred up the zeal of St. Jude, who 
sometimes copied certain expressions of St. Peter, and 
seems to refer to the epistles of SS. Peter and Paul as if the 
authors were then no. more.” The heretics he describes by 
many strong epithets and similes, and calls them wandering 
meteors which seem to blaze for a while, but set in eternal 
darkness. The source of their fall he points out by saying, 
they are murmurers, and walk after their own lusts; for, 
being enslaved to pride, envy, the love of sensual pleasure, 


3) Eus, Hist. 1.1. ¢. 13.—-@ °S. Paulin, Carm. 26.—() Eus. Hist. 1. 3. ¢, 1. 
—(9) See Jude, 11.17: and 2 Pet. ii, 15, &e.—(7) Jude 17. referring to 2. Pet. iii, 2, 3, 
andl Tim, iv..], 2.. 


(@) On the disciple of our Lord named | the life of St. Thomas the Apostle, 
Thaddeus, and on this transaction, see | Dee. 21, 
Baillet, Vie de S. Thaddée, 21 Aug, and | 
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and other passions, and neglecting to crucify the desires of 
the flesh in their hearts, thes were strangers to sincere humi- 
lity, meekness, and interior peace. The apostle exhorts the 
faithful to treat those who were fallen with tender compassion, 
making a difference between downright malice and weakness, 
and endeavouring by holy fear to save them, by plucking 
them as brands out of the fire of vice and heresy, and hating 
the very garment that is spotted with iniquity. He puts us 
in mind to have always before our eyes the great obligation 
we lie under of incessantly building up our spiritual edifice 


of charity, by praying in the Holy Ghost, growing in the love 


of God, and imploring his mercy through Christ.” From 
Mesopotamia St. Jude travelled into Persia, as Fortunatus,® 
and several Martyrologies tell us. ‘Those who say, that he 
died in peace at Berytus, in Phenicia, confound him with 
Thaddeus, one of the seventy-two disciples, and the apostle 
of Edessa, of whom the Menza gives that account. ©)  For- 
tunatus and the western Martyrologists tell us, that the 
apostle St. Jude suffered martyrdom in Persia ; the Menolog 
of the emperor Basil, and some other Greeks say at Arat or 
Ararat, in Armenia, which at that time was subject to the 
Parthian empire, and consequently esteemed part of Persia. 
Many Greeks say he was shot to death with arrows: some 
add, whilst he was tied on a cross. The Armenians at this 
day challenge him and St. Bartholomew >t the first planters 
of the faith among them.0%° 


(8) Fortun. }. 8. Carm. 4.—(9) Menza ad 21 Aug.— 9) See Joachim Schroder, 
in Thesaur. Lingue Armeni. p. 149. edit. an. 1711. Le Quien, Orient. Christian. 
t. 1. p. 419, 

(>) Luther, the Century-writers, and | played his talents in several translations 
Kemnitius call in question the divine au- | and disquisitions, and in comments on 
thority of this epistle, because severa] | Micheas, Malachy, Osee, and Joél. But, 
ancients doubted of it: and Grotius fan- | among all his works, that on the epistle 
cies it to have been written by Jude, the | of St. Jude, printed at Leyden, in 1630, 
fifteenth bishop of Jerusalem, in the reign | is esteemed the most curious. 
of Adrian. The tradition of the church | (©) St. Jude was a married man before 
makes its divine authority and original | he was called to the apostleship.. Euse- 
unquestionable in tbe catholic church, | bius informs us, (I. 3. c. 20.) that two 
The learned Dr. Edward Pocock, who } grandsons of this apostle, who were pos- 
died at Oxford, in 1691, and whose name | sessed jointly of thirty-nine acres of land 
is famous for his skill in the Oriental | which they tilled with their own hands, 
languages and literature, has | dis- | were accused by the Jews out of hatred 
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We owe to God an homage of eternal praise and thanks 
for the infinite mercy by which he has established a church 
on earth, and a church so richly furnished with every power- 
ful means of sanctity and grace; a church in which his name 
is always glorified, and many souls, both by the purity of 
their love and virtue, and by their holy functions, are asso- 
ciated to the company of the blessed angels. It ought also 
to be our first and constant petition in our most earnest 
addresses to God, as we learn from our Lord’s prayer, and 
as the first dictates of divine charity and religion teach us, 
that for the glory of his holy name he vouchsafe to protect 
and preserve his church, according to his divine word; to 
dilate its pale,to sanctify its members, and to fill its pastors 
with the same spirit with which he so wonderfully enriched 
his apostles, whom he was pleased to choose for the foun- 
dation of this sacred edifice. If we desire to inherit a share 
of those abundant and precious graces which God pours forth 
upon those souls which he disposes to receive them, we must. 
remember that he never imparts them but to those who sin- 
cerely study to die to themselves, and to extirpate all mor- 
dinate attachments and affections out of their hearts; so long 
as any of these reign in a soul, she is one of that world to 
which God cannot manifest himself, or communicate the 
sweet relish of his love. This is the mystery which Christ 
unfolded to St. Jude. The world hath not known him. Few 
even among those who know God by: faith, attain to the 
experimental knowledge of God, and the relish of his love, 
because few, very few, disentangle their affection from crea- 
tures. So long as their hearts remain secretly wedded to 
the world, they fall in some degree under its curse. And 
how few study perfectly to extinguish its,spirit in their hearts? 


to the name of Christ, as descendants 
from king David, when Domitian had 
ordered all such to be put to death, te 
prevent rebellions among the Jews. They 
boldly confessed Christ, but the emperor, 
charmed with their simplicity, and seeing 
by their low condition, and their hands, 
callous and rough with labour, that they 


VOLES ss 


were not persons any way dangerous to 

the state, dismissed them. Returning 

home, they were promoted to the priest- 

hood, and governed considerable churches. 

That St. Jude was himself a husband-- 
man before he was called to the apostle- 

ship, we are assured by the Apostolic 

Constitutions, |. 2, c. 63. p. 303. 
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ST. FARO, BISHOP OF MEAUX, C. 


The city of Meaux, situated on the Marne, ten leagues 
from Paris, in the time of the ancient Gauls, was subject to 
the Parisij, and received the first seeds of faith by the preach- 
ing of St. Dionysius of Paris, about the year 250. St. Sane- 
tinus or Saintin, first bishop of Meaux, is said by some to ° 
have been a disciple of that saint in the third age; but Du 
Plessis‘? thinks him to have been the same Saintin who was 
bishop of Verdun in the fourth century, and whose relicks 
were translated from Meaux to the abbey of St. Vanne at 
Verdun, in the eleventh century. His successor Antoninus, 
and Rigomer the ninth bishop of Meaux, are honoured among 
the saints. But the eminent sanctity of St. Faro, the four- 
teenth bishop of this see, has rendered his name the most 
illustrious of all the prelates of this see, who are mentioned 
in the calendars of the church. His original name is Bur- 
gundofaro, and that of his holy sister Burgundofara; the 
words Faro and Fara in the Burgundian language signifying 
of a lineage; so that these names imply that they were of an . 
ancient noble Burgundian family,® which is attested in the ~ 
ancient life of St. Faro,® and by a bymn on St. Faro used in 
the ninth age. Their father Agneric was one of the principal 
lords and officers at the court of Theodobert I. king of Aus- 
trasia; for Meaux and Brie then belonged to that kingdom, 
not to Burgundy, as Baillet pretends.“ For though Gon- 
tran, king of Orleans and Burgundy, from 561 to 592, pos- 
sessed the county of Sens, which had formerly been part of 
Austrasia; the kings of Austrasia were all that time in pos- 
session of Meaux. Agneric had by his wife Leodegondis 
four children, St. Cagnoald, (who took the monastic habit at 
Luxeul under St. Columban,) St. Faro, St. Fara, and Saint 
Agnetrudis. His seat was at Pipimisium, two leagues from > 
Meaux, in the forest of Brie, according to the lives of Saint 
Eustatius and St. Faro: which seems the village of Cham- 


() Du Plessis, t. 1. p.4.—@ Ruinart, Not, in Chronic, Fredegar. p. 621. Du 
Plessis, note 11. t. 1. p. G31) Ap. Mabil. Act. Bened. t. 2. p. 611.—() Baillet, 
Vie de S, Faro, 28 Oct. 
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pigne in Brie, rather than Aubigny, as Mabillon conjectured, 
but which lies on the other side. There Agneric harboured 
St. Columban in 610, and that holy abbot gave his blessing 
to him and to each of his children, Cagnoald, the eldest, 
having lived under his discipline since the year 594, and then 
bearing him company. 

St. Faro spent his youth in the court of king Theodobert II. 
where his life was rather that of a recluse. than a courtier. 
After the death of Theodobert,.and that of his brother and 
successor 'Theodoric, the saint, in 613, passed to the court 
of Clotaire II. who reunited the whole French monarchy. 
When that prince, provoked at the insolent speeches of 
certain Saxon ambassadors, had cast them into prison, and 
‘sworn he would cause them to be put to death, St. Faro first 
prevailed on him to defer the execution twenty-four hours, 
and afterward not only to pardon them, but also to send 
them home loaded with presents. Mabillon quotes certain 
charters which St. Faro subscribed in quality of referendary 
or chancellor. , Dom Du Plessis observes, that it is an 
unpardonable blunder of Yepez,® who tells us, that St. Faro 
made his monastic profession at Rebais, when that abbey 
was notin being. Trithemius says, he took the habit at 
Luxeul: which is also an evident mistake. For it is certain, 
that from a secular military state he passed to that of the 
secular clergy. At court he employed his credit with his 
prince to protect the innocent, the orphan, and the widow ; 
and to relieve and comfort all that were in distress. The life 
which he Jed there was most edifying and holy; prayer and 
pious meditation were his principal delight, and he inflamed 
his soul every day more and more with the love of heavenly 
things. His great virtues and abilities engaged the esteem 
and affection of the king and the whole nation; yet the world 
whilst it flattered and smiled on him, displeased.. His em- 
ployments in it, how just soever, seemed to distract his mind 
too much from God, and he saw nothing in it but snares and 
dangers. One day he entertained his sister St. Fore aay 


(5) Annal. Bened. t. 1. p. 304. not —() Annal/Bened. t. 1. p. 343. and ae p: . 685. 
— L. 1. n.41. p.31.—@) Chron. de S. Benoit, t. 2. p. 176,—©) De vir. illustr. ord. 
S. Bened. 1. 4. c. 129. 
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was at that time abbess, on this subject, in such a manner, that, 
being penetrated more than ever with these sentiments, he 
was inspired with an earnest desire to forsake the world. 
Blidechilde, his wife, whose consent he asked, was in the 
same dispositions ; and they parted by mutual consent. She 
took the religious veil, and retired to a solitary place upon 
one of her own estates, which seems to have been at Aupigny, 
where, some years after, she died in the odour of sanctity. 
St. Faro received the clerical tonsure, and was the ornament 
of the clergy of Meaux ; which episcopal see becoming va- 
_ eant by the death of the bishop Gondoald, he was unani- 
mously chosen to fill it, about the year 626. 

The holy prelate laboured for the salvation of the a 
committed to his charge, with unwearied zeal and attention, 
and promoted. exceedingly their advancement in Christian 
perfection, and the conversion of those ‘who had not yet for- 
saken the errors of idolatry. The author of his life tells us, 
that he restored sight to a blind man by conferring on him 
the sacrament of confirmation, and wrought several other 
miracles. In 650, he assisted at the council of Sens: he in- 
vited holy men into his diocess, and encouraged and promoted 
pious foundations to be sanctuaries of religion, and nurseries 
and schools of piety and virtue. Excited by his exhortations 
and example, many others entered into the same zealous 
views, and gave themselves up to the most heroic practices 


of virtue. 


(@) Among these, no one seems to have 
been more remarkable than a certain 
lord of the court, and near relation of 
our saint, called St. Authaire, and by 
the common people, St. Oys, who resided 
at Ussy onthe Marne, of the parish church 
of which village he is the titular saint. 
His two virtuous sons, Ado and Dado, (or 
St. Owen) were brought up in the court 
of Dagobert L and the former was made 
treasurer, the latter referendary; but 
both, whilst they served their prince, as- 
pired only after the solid goods of the life 
to come. Ado first toek the resolution 
of dedicating himself entirely to God in 
silence and retirement, and, about the 
year 630, founded the great monastery of 


Jouarre, in a forest of that name, in Brie, 
four leagues from Meaux, to the east, a 
league beyond Ussy. Here burying him- 
self alive, he broke off all commerce with 
the world to entertain himself only with 
God and his own soul on the great affair 
for which he was created. After a most 
holy and penitential life of many years, he 
arrived at the happy term which opened 
to him a passage to a glorious eternity. 
Many lords of the first distinction em- 
braced the monastic state in this house 
under his direction ; and among others 
Agilbert, who, going into England, was 
chosen bishop of Dorchester, when that 
see had been some time vacant after the 
death of St. Birinus ; but returning into 
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St. Faro afforded a retreat to St. Fiaker, and directed 
many saints of both sexes in the paths of perfection, and had 
ashare in many pious establishments made by others. A 
little before his death he founded, in the suburbs of the city 
of Meaux, where he possessed a large estate, the great mo- 
nastery of the Holy Cross, which now bears his name, and is 
of the reformed Congregation of St. Maur. St. Faro placed 
in it monks from Luxeul, of the institute of St. Columban ; 
but the rule of St. Bennet was afterward received here, and 
the famous abbey of Prum founded by king Pepin in the 
Ardennes, in 763, was a filiation of this house. St. Faro, 
after having peopled his diocess with so many saints, went to 
receive the recompense of his labours on the twenty-eighth 
of October in 672, being about fourscore years old, and hav- 
ing governed the church of Meaux forty-six years..° See 
the three Latin lives of St. Faro, one compiled by Hildeger, 
bishop of Meaux, in the ninth century, (ap. Mabil. Act. Ben. 
t. 2. p. 606.) another in verse, written by Fulcoius, subdeacon 
of Meaux in the eleventh century ; and a third published by 
Surius, with alterations of the style: extant genuine in ma- 
nuscripts at St. Faro’s, &c. See also Dom Toussaints Du 
Plessis, the Maurist monk, Hist. de l’Eglise De Meaux, t. 1. 


(10) See Le Cointe Annal. Eccl. Franc, 


France he died bishop of Paris. His sis- 
ter St. Thelehilde was appointed first 
abbess of the nunnery of Jouarre, this 
being a double monastery. She died 
about the year 660, and is honoured at 
Meaux on the tenth of October. Saint 
Bertile, one of her nuns, after having 
been long prioress of this house, and as- 
sistant to tke abbess, was called to 
Chelles by St. Bathildes, in 646, and made 
the first abbess of that royal monastery, 
situated four leagues from Paris. She 
governed the abbey of Chelles forty-six 
years, and died about the year 692, 
Whilst Ado sanctified the forest of Jou- 
arre by his holy establishment, St. Owen 
founded, about the year 634, the abbey of 
Resbac, now called Rebais, three leagues 
from Jouarre:.of this house St. Agilis, 
ealled in French Aile, pronounced El, a 
monk of Luxeul, was appointed first 


abbot, and is honoured among the saints 
on the thirtieth of August. His disciple 
St. Philibert succeeded him at Rebais, 
and afterward founded the abbeys of Ju- 
mieges, Nermoutier, Pavilly, Montivil- 
liers, and St. Bennet of Quincy. His dis- 
ciple St. Regulus was chosen archbishop 
of Rheims, and instituted the abbey of 
Orbais in the diocess of Svissons. St.Wal- 
ter, a monk of Rebais, in 1060, instituted 
and was made first abbot of the famous 
monastery of St. Germanus, now called 
St. Martin’s at Pontoise, and is men- 
tioned in the calendars on the eighth of 
April. On the histories and miracles of 
these saints see Mabillon’s Acta Sancto- 
rum Ordinis S. Bened. and his Annales 
Benedictini, &c. On other pious foun- 
dations made at that time at Meaux see 
the life of St. Fara. ; 
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J. ln. 41, 42, 43. 64.73. note 22, 23, 24.36; and on the 
plundering of St. Faro’s church by the Huguenots, ib. 1. 4. 
n. 49, 50. p. 358. t. 2. p. 664. 


ST. NEOT, ANCHORET, C. 


To this holy hermit is generally ascribed the glorious pro- 
ject of the foundation of our first and most noble university, 
in which he was king Alfred’s first adviser.” St. Neot was 


(@) The chief schools which, by the ad-{ them, are at best very uncertain: and 
vice of St.Neot, king Alfred founded, ; Lechelade, so called from physicians, is 
were those of Oxford, as the archives of | a Saxon, not a British word, The schools 
that university produced by Wood, and; at Oxford decayed after Alfred’s reign, 
as Biompton, Malmesbury, Higden, | and that city was burnt by the Danes in 
Harpsfield, and others assure us. Wood! 979, and again in 1009. Robert Poleyn 
thinks this king founded there one col- lor Pullus, an Englishman who had. stu- 
lege for all the sciences, besides gram- | died at Paris, returning home, restored 
smar-schools, Ayliffe, who is less accu- | sacred studies at Oxford, in 1133, in the 


rate, in his history of Oxford, pretends 
that three halls or colleges were erected 
there by this prince, which is, indeed, 
affirmed by John Rouse or Ross, the War- 
‘ wick historian, who died in 1491. Asse- 


rius of Menevia, in his life of king Alfred, , 
names not Oxford, and may be understood | 


of schools set up by the king in his own 
palace ; but that St. Grimbald taught at 
Oxford seems clear from his seat there in 
St. Peter's church. John the Saxon, and 
others were hiscolleagues. But St. Neot 
never left his solitude ; and Asserius men- 


tions of himself only his staying in Alfred's | 


court six months every years for he 
would always spend the other six months 
in his monastery at Menevia or Saint 
David’s. There is indeed a passage in As- 
serius, which mentions a dispute between 
the new and the old scholars at Oxford 
under St. Grimbald; but this seems an 
interpolation, and is wanting in archbi- 
shop Parker’s edition, though defended as 
genuine by Mr. Wise in his edition of this 
life of king Alfred, at Oxford, in 1722. 
Wood (p. 4.) and ‘others (Annot. in vit. 
Alfredi,’ p. 136.) imagine schools at 
Grecelade and Lechelade to have flou- 
rished under the Britons and Saxons, and 
to have been only translated to Oxford, 
and there revived by king Alfred after 
the wars had interrupted them. But the 
monuments in which mention is made of 


reign of Henry I. and carried the glory 
of this university to the highest pitch. 
Being made cardinal, and chancellor of 
the Roman church, by Lucius IT. he ob- 
tained the greatest privileges for this 
university about the year 1150. His trea- 
tise on the sacrament of penance, was 
printed at Paris, in 1654. Several of his 
sermons and other works of piety are 
extant in manuscripts. See Leland and 
Tanner De Scriptor. Brit. p. 602. Le- 
Jand’s Itin. t. 4. App. p. 156, and Wood’s 
Hist. Univ. Oxon, t. 1. p. 49. t. 2. p. 31. 
Nothing more sensibly betrays the 
weakness of human nature than the folly 
of seeking a: false imaginary glory, espe- 
cially in those who incontestably possess 
every most illustrious title of true great- 
ness. Some weak and lying impostors 
pretended to raise the reputation of the 
university of Cambridge by forgeries 
which it is a disgrace not to despise and 
most severely censure. Nicholas Cante- 
lupes or -Cantlow, a Carmelite friar, in 
1440, published a collection of furged 
grants of British kings, Gurgunt, Lucius, 
Arthur, and Cadwald, and of several an- 
cient popes, under the title of the History 
of Cambridge ; in which his simplicity 
and credulity, which do not obscure the 
character of great piety, which Leland 
gives him, ought not to impose upon our 
understandings. See Parker's History of 
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born of noble parentage, and, according to many authors, 
related to king Alfred. In his youth he took the monastic 
habit at Glastenbury, and pursued his studies with great ap- 
plication, in which a natural strong inclination: from his in- 
fancy was the index of his extraordinary genius and capacity. 
He became one of the greatest scholars of the age, but was 
yet more admirable for his humility, piety, and devotion. 
The bishop of the diocess was so taken with his saintly deport- 
ment and conversation, that when the saint was yet very 
young, he, by compulsion, ordained him first deacon, and 
soon after priest. St. Neot dreaded the danger of being drawn 
‘out of his beloved obscurity, which he coveted above all 
earthly blessings : being more desirous to slide gently through 
the world- without being so much as taken notice of by 
others, and without being distracted from applying his mind 
to his only great affair in this life, than most men are to bustle 
and make parade on the theatre of the world. He feared 
particularly the insinuating poison of vanity, which easily 
steals into the heart amidst applause, even without being per- 


Cambridge. Cair-Grant was one of the] bridge,went thither every day, and taught 


twenty-eight cities of Britain under the 
Romans ; but falien to decay when Bede 
_ wrote. (Hist. 1. 4.¢. 19.) From its ruins 
Cambridge arose at a small distance, as 
appears from Henry of Huntington, and 
the writers of Croyland aud Ramsey. 
Some bave pretended that here was the 
school, which Bede, or the schools, which 
Malmesbury, Florentius, and H. of Hun- 
tington say king Sigebert founded, by the 
advice of St. Felix, in 636. But itis more 
reasonable to believe those foundations to 
have been made near Dummoc in Suffolk, 
And whatever schools might flourish at 
Cambridge under the Saxons, it is certain 
there were no remaius under the first 
Norman kings. The foundation of this 
seat of the sciences was laid in the reign 
of Henry II. Peter of Blois, a cotem- 
porary writer, in his Continuation of 
Ingulphus’s History, published by Gale, 
(Script. Hist. Angl. t. 1. p. 114.) relates, 
that Soffrid, abbot of Croyland, sent 
some learned monks of that house, to 
their manor of Cotenham near Cam- 
bridge, who, hiring a great house in Cam- 


at different hotrs the whole circle of the 
sciences, a great concourse of students 
resorting to their lessons, From’ these 
beginnings that university soon rose to 
the highest degree of splendour, and 
Peterhouse was the first regular college 
that was erected there, Hugh Balsham, 
bishop of Ely, founding it in 1284, 

The general study of Paris is said to 
have been founded by Charlemagne be- 
fore the year 800. But Eginhard, that 
prince’s secretary and historian, men- 
tions in his life only the general schools 
of all the sciences founded by him in bis 
‘own palace. And Alcuin, his adviser, 
(who proposed to him for his model, in 
erecting his colleges, the great school at 
York, from whence he came) when he 
left the court, retired to Tours, not td 
Paris. At least the schools erected by 
that prince at Paris, became not very 
general or famous before the twelfth 
century. See Egassius Buleus, Hist. 
Universitatis Paris, an. 1665, and Dom 
Rivet, Hist. Liter. t. 5, 6, 7. 
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ceived. Therefore, with the leave of his superior, he retired 
to his solitude in Cornwall, which was then called St. Guerir’s, 
from a British saint of that name, but is since called, from our 
holy anchoret, Neot-stoke. In this hermitage he emaciated 
his body by rigorous fasts, and nourished his soul with hea- 
venly contemplation, in which he received great favours of 
God, and was sometimes honoured with the visits of angels. 
After seven years spentin this retreat, he made a pilgrimage 
to Rome; butreturned again to the same cell. Several per- 
sons of quality and virtue began to resort to him to beg the © 
assistance of his prayers, and holy counsels; and the repu- | 

tation of his wisdom and experience in the paths of an interior 
life reached the ears of king Alfred.”) That great prince, 
from that time, especially while he lay concealed in Somer- 
setshire, to the death of the holy hermit, frequently visited 


' (©) ALPRED THE GREAT is named among 
the saints on the twenty-sixth of October 
in two Saxon calendars mentioned in a 
note on the Saxon translation of the New 
Testament ; also’ in some other private 
calendars, and in Wilson’s inaccurate 
English Martyrology on thetwenty-eighth 
of October. Yet it does not appear that 
he was ever .proposed in any church to 
the public veneration of the faithful. In 
this incomparable prince were united 
the saint, the soldier, and the statesman 
in a most eminent degree. Sir Henry 
Spelman (Conc. Brit.) gives us his cha- 
racter in a rapture. ‘‘ O, Alfred,” says 
he, ‘‘ the wonder and astonishment of 
all ages! If we reflect on his piety and 
religion, it would seem that he had al- 
ways lived in acloister: if on bis warlike 
exploits, that he had never been out of 
camps ; if on his learning and writings, 
that he had spent his whole life in a col- 
lege; if on his wholesome laws, and wise 
administration, that these had been his 
whole study and employment.” It may 
be doubted whether ever any king shewed 
greater abilities on a throne; but in this 
circumstance he was perfectly happy, 
that all his wonderful achievements and 
great qualifications were directed and 
made perfect, by the purest motives of 
piety and religion, and a uniform heroic 
sanctity. Alfred was the fourth and 


youngest son of Ethelwolph, the pious 
king of the West-Saxons, and second 
monarch of all England.. He was born 
at Wantage in Berkshire, in 849. His 
wit, beauty, and towardly disposition en- 
deared him from his infancy to the whole 
kingdom, especially to his father, who 
sent him to Rome when he was only five 
years old, that he might receive the 
pope’s blessing. Leo IV. who then sat in 
St. Peter’s chair, adopted him for his son, 
and, as Malmesbury says, by a happy pre- 
sage of his future dignity, anointed him 
king. Leland rather thinks this unction 
was the sacrament of confirmation; but 
this, according to the discipline of the 
English, Spanish, and several other 
churches, was given to infants as soon as 
it could be done after they were bap- 
tized. Montfaucon and other French 
historians observe, that Pepin in France 
was the first Christian king, who (in 
imitation of the Jewish kings hy God’s 
appointment) was anointed at his coro- 
nation; and Alfred was the first among 
our English princes, who received that 
rite. Whether the pope thought it due 
to so promising a son of a great king, or 
whether he looked upon it that some 
sovereignty in England would fall to his 
lot, is uncertain. Ethelwolph soon after 
making himself a pilgrimage to Rome, 
carried Alfred thither a second time, 
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him, and doubtless, by his discourses, received great light, 
and was inflamed with fresh ardour in the practice of virtue. 
St. Neot’s counsels were also to him of great use for regulat- 


Through the confusion of the times, 
amidst the Danish invasions, this prince 
was twelve years old before he learned 
to read. He had a happy memory, and 
an excellent genius, and we have a proof 
of his eagerness and application in the 
féllowing instance. His mother one day 
showed him and his brothers a fine book 
in Saxon verse, promising to give it him 
who should first read and understand it. 
Alfred was only beginning to learn to 
read; but running straight to his master, 
did not rest till he not only read it but 
got it by heart. He naturally loved 
poetry, and in his childhood got several 
poems by heart.. He excelled more in 
all other arts and sciences than in gram- 
mar, that study being then at a low ebb 
in this country, says bishop Tanner from 
an ancient chronicle. His elder brothers, 
Ethelbald, Ethelbert, and Ethelred, suc- 
cessively filled the throne; Alfred, though 
very young, appeared often at the head 
of their armies. ‘The death of Ethelred, 
which happened on the twenty-second of 
April, set the crown upon his head in the 
year 871, the twenty-second of his age. 
The Danes at that time poured upon 
this island like a tempest, landing in se- 
veral parts at once ; they had lately mar- 
tyred St. Edmund, were possessed of the 
three kingdoms of the East-Angles, Nor- 
thumbrians, and Mercians, and with se- 
veral armies were in the very heart of 
that of the West-Saxons which then 
comprised all the rest. The. English 
having fought eight or nine great battles 
within the compass of the preceding year, 
were exhausted and dispirited, and seeing 
new armies rise up against them on every 
side were at a loss whither to betake 
themselves. The young king had scarce 
solemnised his brothers’ funerals, when, 
in a month’s time, he was obliged with 
an inconsiderable army to engage the 
whole power of the Danes near Wilton. 
By his courage and valour they were at. 
' first forced to fly; but finding the num- 
ber of the pursuers to be small, they 
rallied, and became masters of the field. 
Twice they were compelled to leave Weat- 


Sex, and to promise never to return: 
but new armies immediately renewed 
their depredations. Contrary to their 
oaths and obligations, in the beginning 
of the year 878, they entered West-Sex 
with a great power, took Chippenham, 
the royal palace in Wiltshire, and laid 
waste the whole country. King Alfred 
was constrained with a smali number of 
attendants to retire among the woody 
and boggy parts of Somersetshire, and 
conceal himself between the rivers. of 
Thone and _Paret, in the isle of Athel- 
ingay, now called Athelney, where he | 
built a little castle. Here he lay hid six 
months, making reading and prayer his 
chief employment, and frequently visit- 
ing St. Neot, his spiritual director. With 
a small troop of stout men he often sur- 
prised his enemies with good success, and 
if he happened to be overpowered by 
numbers he always appeared formidable 
to them in the manner in which he made 
his retreat. His afflictions were to him 
a school for the exercise of all virtues, 
and he sought in the first place ‘by his 
penance, patience, and confidence in God 
to appease thé divine indignation. While 
he lay in this little castle, or rather ac- 


cording to the terms of the historian, in 


a poor cottage in that country, it being 
winter, and the waters being all frozen 
so that no fish could be got in that place, 
his companions went out at some dis- 
tance to get some fowl or fish for provi- 
sions. In the mean time a poor man 
came to the door begging an alms. The 


king who was reading, ordered some 


bread to be given to bim. His mother 
who was alone with him, said there was 
but one loaf in the castle, which would 
not suffice for themselves that day. Yet 
he prayed her to give half of it to the 
poor man, bidding her trust in him who 
fed five thousand men with five loaves 
and two fishes. Several of our best his- 
torians add, that the king soon after fall- 
ing into a slumber received in recom- 
pense of his charity an assurance from 
St. Cuthbert in a vision, that God would 
shortly restore him to bis kingdom. Soon 
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Our saint particularly | 


recommended to him the advancement of useful and sacred 
studies, and advised him to reair the schools of the English 


after he heard that Hubba, the Danish 
general, brother to Hinguar, landing in 
Devonshire, had been defeated and slain 
by Odun, the Joyal earl of Devon, near 
the castle of Kenwith. The place where 
Hubba was buried, under a great heap 
of stones, is called to this day, Hubble- 
stones. The Reafan or Raven, the sacred 
standard of the Danes, who placed in it a 
superstitious confidence, and on which 
that bird was painted, was found among 
the spoils. Upon this news Alfred left 
his retreat, assembled an army in Sel- 


woed forest, and marched against the | 
Danes at Edingdun, where, having chosen 


his post on a rising ground, he gave the 
infidels a total overthrow, so that they 
were obliged to receive his conditions, 
The chief of these were, that all the 
idolaters should quit the island, and that 
those Danes that embraced the Christian 
faith should confine themselves to the 
kingdom of the East-Angles, which they 
had possessed ever since the martyrdom 
of St. Edmund, in 870; but which they 
were now to hold of king Alfred. Gun- 


thrum, one of their vanquished kings, 


received baptism, with a multitude of 
his people, at Aller, Alfred’s palace, in 
Somersetshire. King Alfred stood god- 
father to him, and made him king of 
the East-Angles, where he reigned twelve 


years ; and after him Eoric ; after whose’ 


decease Edward the Elder reunited that 
kingdom to the English monarchy. Al- 
fred drew up a particular body of laws, 


adapted to the Danish converts, which 


he gave to king Gunthrum, and obliged 
him and his people to observe. They 
are extant in Spelman, Wilkins, and the 
ninth volume of Labbe’s councils. 

In 883, Alfred vanguished and slew 
Hinguara and Haltdene, two Danish 
Jeaders in the north, took great care to 
repeople and cultivate those depopulated 

“provinces, and constituted Guthred king 
of the Northumbrians, who, being a most 
religious and valiant man, defended his 
dominions, and gave to the church of 
St. Cuthbert at Durham, the country 
which is since called the bishopric of 


Durham, as Simeon of Durham, and the 
chronicle of Mailros relate. Alfred was 
no less active in restoring the desolate 
provinces of Mercia, where the Danes, 
in 874, had burnt Rependune, now Rep- 
ton upon Trent, in Derbyshire, the 
ancient burial place of the Mercian 
kings, and had laid waste the whole 
country. The infidels made again for- 
midable descents in Kent and other 
places in the following years: but were 
as often totally routed by this vigilant 
and valiant king, who is said to have 
fought fifty-six battles. He every 
where encouraged the English to resume 
their spirits, and taught them to con- 
quer. But the detail of his military 
exploits we leave to the writers of the 
civil history of our country, and only 
repeat with William of Malmesbury, 
that when this king seemed cast down 
on the earth, he was still a terror to his 
enemies; that in all battles he was 
every where present, striking fear into 
their breasts, and paleness over their 
countenances, aud inspiring his own 
suldiers with courage. He alone would 
restore the combat when his army was 
ready to disperse ; he alone would pre- 
sent his breast to the swords of the enemy, 
and by his example force his soldiers to 
repulse the insulting and pursuing in- 
fidels. About the year 890 the Normans, 
or barbarians from the northern coasts of 
the Baltic, landed in England, but being 
repelled by king Alfred made a descent 
upon the western coasts of France, car- 
ried their arms into the heart of that 
kingdom, thrice laid siege to Paris, and 
during fourscore years compelled the 
provinces to redeem themselves from 
plunder by exorbitant sums of money 
which were an allurement to repeat 
their invasions, till Charles the Simple 
gave his daughter Gisele in marriage to 
Rollo, their leader, in 912, with part of 
Vexin, and that part of Neustria which 
from that time has been called the 
dutchy of Normandy. Rollo, receiving 
baptism, took the name of Robert. 

King Alfred being aware that the 
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which things this king most munificently executed. 
Our historians agree that the plan of erecting a general 


safety and natural strength of this island 
consists in its navies, became himself 
well skilled in maritime affairs, and 
spent three years in building and fitting 
out a fleet, by which, in 883, he gave the 
Danish pirates every where the chase, 
and asserted the dominion of the British 
seas. This fleet he afterward much in- 
creased, and, with wonderful sagacity, 
devised himself a kind of ships of a new 
construction, which gave him infinite 
advantages over a people continually 
practised in naval armaments. Sir John 
Spelman was not able to determine 
whether they were ships or gaileys. But 
it appears, says Mr. Campbell (Lives of 
Admirals, t. 1. p.56.) that they were gal- 
leys, for the facility of running them close 
unto shore, or up into creeks. We are 
at least assured, that they were Jonger, 
higher. and swifter than the vessels in 
common use in a duplicate proportion. 
At the same time this king extended the 
commerce of his subjects with other 
nations, knowing of what advantage this 
is to a kingdom, by which foreign riches 
perpetually flow into it; also how neces: 
sary it is for the improvement of navi- 
gation, and for a constant supply of able 
and skilful seamen for the navy. He 
sent out ships to discover and describe 
far distant .countries, and employed 
Ohther the Dane for the discovery of a 
north-east passage, and afterward Wulf- 
stan, an Englishman, to explore the 
northern countries. In the manuscript 
accounts of these voyages, and the survey 
of the coasts of Norway and Lapland we 
find, says Mr. Campbell, so surprising 
accuracy and judgment as must oblige 
us to confess, that the age of Alfred was 
an age of good sense ; and far superior in 
knowledge to those that succeeded it. 
Alfred’s victories over the Danes pro- 
cured him frequentintervalsof peace; and 
this became at length fixed and lasting, 
the latter part of his reign not being dis- 
turbed with any fears or invasions. 

If the conduct and courage of this 
great king in war was admirable, his 
wisdom appeared still more conspicuous 


in the care and prudence wherewith he 
improved his kingdom by the arts of 
peace, and by wholesome laws and a 
constant attention to see them well exe- 
cuted. When he came to the throne, 
the whole country was become a desert, 
and it was a difficult matter for men to 
find subsistence even when they were 
freed from the fear of enemies. Alfred 
encouraged agriculture, and all the 
necessary and useful arts, in which he 
was himself the author of many new 
improvements. For, by conversing with 
men of abilities, and by comparing toge- 
ther his informations not only in the 
sciences, but also in various arts, he 
came to the knowledge of many things; 
and by his penetration, the justness of 
his reasoning and reflections, and a 
superior judgment, he made many im- 
portant discoveries, and arrived at a 
degree of skill, of which even they from 
whom he received his intelligence, were 
often ignorant. Such was the devolate 
condition to which several provinces were 
reduced by the Jate devastations and 


_wars, that he was obliged to order seed 


to be distributed gratiy to sow the earth, 


and to encourage tillage by premiums. 


It is a just remark of Felibien, that the 
state of architecture has always been in 
every country the sure proof in what 
degree arts flourished, and true taste and 
elegance prevailed. This appeared in 
the reign of Alfred, as it had done among 
the Greeks and Romans. This prince 
adorned his kingdom with many magni- 
ficent "churches, and other buildings, 
directing himself tbe artificers. He 
taught the people to build their houses 
of brick or stone, which till then had 
been usually made of wood and mortar. 
He erected several castles and fortresses, 
repaired the walls of London, and found- 
ed three monasteries, a rich nunnery at 
Shaftesbury, in which his daughter Algiva 
or Ethelgiva was the first abbess, and a 
monastery at Athelingay, now Atheiney, 
into which he turned the castle m which 
he lived during his retreat there. 
London was a flourishing Roman colony 
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study of all the sciences and liberal arts was laid by this holy 
anchoret ; and upon it Alfred is said to have founded the 
university of Oxford. By his advice the king invited to his 


under Nero, and probably had, been 
founded under Julius Caesar soon after 
his landing in Britain. King Alfred is 
justly styled its second founder, as he was 
of the cwnstitution of this kingdom, of its 
legislation, and of its fleet and navigation. 
He was himself the inventor of many 


necessary arts to the great advantage of’ 


all his subjects, and the restorer of the 
miiitary art, in the highest perfection, 
aud established in every branch of the 
administration, perspicuity, order, wis- 
dom, activity, and life. He protected and 
cultivated the arts and sciences; was the 
wisest, the most eloquent, and the most 
learned man in his kingdom, and the 
best poet, which adds a true lustre to his 
name and dignity, as he was not. less 
attentive to every branch of his govern- 
ment, and was at the same time the 
greatest, the most excellent, and watch- 
fal of kings. ‘Vhbe ingenious Gaillard, in 
his history of the rivalship of France and 
England, t. 1. p. 75. says of him, that 
Charlemagne, the glory and founder of 
the western empire, and the greatest of 
all the kings of France, formed the 
English Egbert in the arts of war and of 
government, and taught him by unitiag 
kingdoms to form an empire. But con- 
fesses that England seems to have pos- 
sessed a greater prince than Charlemagne 
in Alfred, grandson to Egbert: though 
conqueror in fifty battles by land and 
sea, which he fought in person against 
barbarous invaders flushed with victory, 
and though he was obliged to be always 
armed, yet it was only on the defence and 
_against the most cruel and unjust op- 
pressors of his own kingdoms, and of 
all the rights of humanity. | His reign 
is more interesting than that of Charle- 
magne in this circumstance, that he 
had learned to suffer with heroic con- 
stancy, and had learned all perfect vir- 
tues by practising them in the school of 
adversity; that having raised his king- 
dom frem a state of entire ruin into which 
it was fallen by-+his personal valour, mili- 
tary skill, and prudence, and subdued all 
his enemies, he was always an enemy to 


conquests, and a stranger to the rage and 
ambition of commanding great empires : 
the love of peace was the constant reign- 
ing disposition of his great soul; and he 
consecrated all bis talents to its arts and 
to the study of the happiness of his peo-, 
ple. One useful discovery or institution 
does more honour to his memory than a 
hundred great victories could ever have 
done. If, like Charlemagne, he converted 
his enemies to the Christian faith, he did 
this by the rules of the gospel and the 
apostles, without baptising them through 
rivers of blood. His reign had not the 
taste of that of Charlemagne, but it had 
more of the paternal character of the 
truly great king and Christian saint. 
Master of all his passions (no small mira- 
cle of grace, especially in his station) he 
never was enslaved to or warped from the 
purest view of justice and virtue by any ; 
was equally free from the allurements of 
all the soft passions, and from the rage of 
the fiercer. He was a prince of so great 
abilities, natural and acquired, and en- 
dowed with so extraordinary virtues and 
prudence that no historian was ever able 
to find a but or flaw in his reign, or 
charge him with the least reproach, or 
the want of any single virtue, either in 
his regal, religious, or civil character. 
In him we have an exception to the trite 
distieh : 


Si Nisi non esset, perfectus quilibet esset, 
Et/non sunt;visi, qui caruere Nisi. 


Whilst Charmes the Simple dismem- 
bered Neustria to settle a fierce enemy 
within his own kingdom to be a seed of 
an eternal rivalship and unquenchable 
wars carried with the Normans into Eng- 
land and Sicily, and perpetuated during 
above nine hundred years, Alfred, far 
more wisely, incorporated the converted 
Danes into his own people, and strength- 
ened himself by increasing the number of 
useful subjects at home. Mons. Gail- 
lard’s work would have been more impar- 
tial and accurate if he studied the history 
of England in the original sources ; with 
which. he had no acquaintance except the 
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court Asserius, a monk of Menevia or St. David’s, in Wales : 
Grimbald, a monk of St. Bertin’s, (from whom part of the 
chancel in St. Peter’s old church at Oxford is called, to this 


e 


collections of Mr. Brequiny, from the 
MSS. of the British Museum, &c. If 
we are still at a loss for a good modern 
history of France (in which all later at- 
tempts fall short of Mezerai’s) amidst 
our numerous swarms of modern histo- 
ries of England,our poverty is still greater. 
Brady, the original writers collected by 
Kennet, down to his jejune supplement, 
Hume’s Stewards, and Ralph’s two bro- 
thers, Charles II. and James II., and his 
William IIf. afford us the best, though 
very imperfect accounts. The generality 
of the rest are more apt to lead a reader 
astray than to give just or judicious and 
impartial informations. It is to be wished 
we had a complete collection of original 
writers and monuments upon the model 
of Dom Bouquet’s of France, &c. The 
expense indeed would require a public 
undertaking. 

‘Nothing is more famous in the reign of 
this king than his care and prudence in 
settling the public tranquillity of the 
state, by an exact administration of jus- 
tice. In the preceding times of war and 
confusion, especially whilst the king and 
his followers lurked at Athelney, or up 
and down and in cottages, the English 
themselves became lawless, and in many 
places revolted and plundered their own 
country. Alfred, by settling a most pru- 
dent polity, and by a rigorous execution 
of the laws, restored so great a tranquil- 
lity throughout the whole kingdom, that, 
according to the common assertion of 
our historians, if a traveller had lost a 
purse of money on the highway, he would 
find it untouched the next day. We are 
told in Brompton’s Chronicle, that gold 
bracelets were hung up at the parting of 
several highways, which no man durst 
presume to touch. 

Alfred compiled a body of laws from 
those of Ina, Offa, and Ethelbert, to 
which he added several new ones, which 
all tended to maintain the public peace 
and safety, to enforce the observance of* 
the divine precepts, and to preserve the 
respect which is due to the church and 
its pastors. For crimes they inflict fines 


or mulcts proportioned to the quality and 
fortune of the delinquent ; as, for with- 
holding the Peter-pence, for buying, sell- 
ing, or working on the Lord’s Day or a 
holiday, a Dane's fine was twelve ores 
or ounces, an Englishman’s thirty shil- 
lings: a slave was to forfeit his hide, 
that is, to be whipped. The mulct of a 
Dane was called Lash-lite, that of an 
Englishman, #eare-wite, or gentleman’s 
mulct. Wereor Weregild was the mulct 
or satisfaction for a crime: it was doubie 
for a crime committed on a Sunday or 
holyday, or in Lent. By these Jaws it 
appears that slaves in England enjoyed a 
property, and could earn for themselves, 
when they worked at times in which they 
were not obliged to work for their mas- 
ters: in which they differed from strict 
slaves of whom the Roman laws treat. 
Alfred's laws were mild, scarce any crimes 
except murder being punished with death; 
but only with fines, or if these could not 
be paid, with the loss of a hand or foot. 
But the severity with which these laws 
were executed, maintained the public 
peace. Alfred first instituted trials to be 
determined by juries of twelve unexcep- 
tionable men, of equal condition, who 
were to pass judgment upon oath as to 
the evidence of the fact or crime: which 
is to this day one of the most valuable 
privileges of an English subject. To ex- 
tirpate robberies which, by the confusion 
occasioned by Danish devastations, were 
then very common, this king divided the 
kingdom into shires, (though there were 
some shires before his time) and the 
shires into hundreds; and the hundreds 
into tythings or tenths, or insome places 
into wapentakes, and every district was 
made responsible for all robberies com- 
mitted within its precincts. All vaga- 
bonds were restrained by every one being 
obliged to ‘be enrolled in some district. 
The capital point in’ Alfred’s administra- 
tion was, that all bribes or presents were 
most rigorously forbid the judges, their 
conduct was narrowly inspected into, 
and their least faults most severely 
punished. Upon any information being 
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day, St. Grimbald’s seat) and John the Saxon, from Old 


Saxony, whom he nominated abbot of the new monastery 


which he founded at Athelingay in Somersetshire. 


lodged against a judge or magistrate, he 
was tried by a council established for that 
purpose by the king, who himself pre- 
sided in it ; he is said to have condemned 
in one year forty-five judges to be hanged 
for crimes committed by ther in their 
office. By this severity he struck a terror 
into all his magistrates ; and such was the 
effect of his perspicacity and watchfulness 
in this respeet, that, as Milton says, in 
his days justice seemed not to flourish 
only, but to triumph. 

This prince, who was bora for every 
thing that is great, was a lover and zea- 
lous patron of learning and learned men. 
He considered that arts and sciences cul- 
tivate and perfect those faculties in men 
in which the excellency of their nature 
consists, and bestow the empire of the 
mind, much more noble, pleasant, and 
useful than that of riches; they exceed- 
ingly enhance all the comforts and bless- 
ings of life, and extend the reputation 
and influence of a nation beyond any 
conquests. By this encouragement of 
learning have so many great geniuses 
been formed, to which the world stands 
most indebted; and to this the greatest 
nations owe their elegance, taste, and 
splendour, by which certain reigns have 
been distinguished. By what else did 
the golden elegant ages of Rome and 
Athens differ from the unknown brutal 
times of savage nations? Certainly no- 
thing so much exalts the glory of any 
reign, or so much improves the industry 
and understanding, and promotes the 
happiness of a people, as the culture of 
leading geniuses by well-regulated studies. 
As Plato says, (1. 6. de leg.) man without 
culture and education is the most savage 
of all creatures which the earth nourishes. 
But sciences are still of infinitely greater 
importance with regard to religion; and 
this consideration above ali others recom- 
mended the patronage of learning to this 
pious king: The ancient public schools 
being either destroyed or almost fallen 
to decay with the monasteries during 
the wars, Alfred founded the university 
of Oxford, Alfred, canon of Beverly, in 
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1120, writes in his manuscript history, 
that king Alfred stirred up all gentlemen 
to breed their sons to the study of litera- 
ture, or if they had no sons, some servants 
or vassals whom they should make free, 
He obliged every free man who was pos-_ 
sessed of two hides of jand, to keep their 
sons at school till they were fifteen years 
of age; for, said the king, a man bora 
free, who is unlettered, is to be regarded 
no otherwise than a beast, or a man void 
of understanding. It is a point of im- 
portance, that persons of birth, whose 
conduct in life must necessarily have a 
strong and extensive influence over their 
fellow-creatures, and who are designed 
by providence to be charged with the 
direction of many others, be formed from 
their infaney to fill this superior rank 
which they hold with dignity, and to-the 
general advantage of their species. In 
order to be qualified for this purpose, 
their tender hearts must be deeply im- 
pressed witb the strongest and most ge- 
nerous sentiments of sincere piety and 
religion, and of true honours: by being 
inured to reason in their youth they must 
acquire a babit of reasoning well and 
readily, and of forming right judgments 
and conclusions. Their faculties must 
be raised and improved by study, and 
when, by passing through the circle of 
the sciences, their genius has been ex- 
plored, their studies and employs ought 
to, be directed into that channel, which, 
by their rational inclinations, talents, 
particular duties, and circumstances of 
life, the great author of nature and mas- 
ter of the world shall point out to each 
individual. - King Alfred also exhorted 
the noblemen to choose, among their 
country vassals or villains, some youths 
who should appear by their parts and 
ardent inclinations to piety, particularly 
promising to be trained up to the liberal 
arts. As for the rest it was not then the 
custom to give the poorer sort too much 
of a school education, which might abate 
their industry and patience at manual 
labour, But this prince was solicitous 
that care should be taken for the edue 
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John the Saxon is by some confounded with John Scotus 
Erigena, who, without any invitation or encouragement 
of king Alfred, was obliged to leave France for certain 


cation and civilizing of all by religious 
instructions and principles. Agriculture, 
in the first place, and all the useful and 
mechanical arts never had a greater pa- 
tron or protector, 

He regretted his having been applied 
so late to his studies; and, during his 
whole life afterward, redoubled his dili- 
gence inthem. It is incredible how he 
found time for so many and so great 
employments; but he was never idle, 
knowing the value of every moment, and 
squandering away uo part of his time in 
idle amusements and diversions, which 
the great ones often look upon as the 
privilege of their rank ; though, if they 
well considered all their obligations, they 
would confess this maxim to be very in- 
consistent with their duties. This great 
prince in his youth, as soon as he had 
learned to read, got the whole Psalter 
and other prayers of the church by heart, 
as monks then usually did in their novi- 
ciate. 

Whilst he was king he translated 
paraphrastically from Latin into the 
Saxon tongue, Bede’s Chureh History ; 
which work was published first by Whe- 
loc, at Cambridge, in 1644, and again 
by John Smith, in 1722. He also trans- 
lated St. Gregory’s Pastoral, (of which 
book he sent a copy, with a pencil, to 
every bishop in his dominions,) Orosius’s 
Roman History, and Boétius De Conso- 
latione Philosophizw, which Jast book he 
always carried about with him. These 


translations, with those of the flowers of } 


St. Austin’s Suliloquies, and the dialogues 
of St. Gregory, and a hook of the parables _ 
of king Alfred, are extant in several of* 
our libraries, in manuscripts. Alfred 
also writ an Encbiridion, or manual of - 
meditations. He began an interpretation 
of the Psalms, which he never finished, 
being prevented by death, This imper- 
fect work was published by Sir John 
Spelman in 1640. King Alfred’s Saxon 
translation of the New Testament was 
printed at London, in 1571,-and more 
correctly at Durt, with notes, in 1664, 
A beautiful manuscript copy,.which be- 


longed to archbishop Plegmund, is pre- 
served in the Cottonian Library. Alfred’s 
laws are most accurately published hy 
Wilkins. (Conc. Brit. t. 1. p. 186, 191.) 
King Alfred, as Asserius and William of 
Malmesbury write, whenever business 
allowed him leisure, was always reading, 
or conversing with learned men, or hear- 
ing others read; in his chamber he had 
always some book open before him, and in 
all his journies he carried books with him.’ 
He substituted the use of the Italian or 
French alphabet for that of the old Saxon, 
which till then was used in writing Saxon 
books; a specimen of which is exhibited 
in the notes to the Latin edition of Spel- 
man’s life of king Alfred, though imper- 
fect and inaccurate, says bishop Tanner. 
(Bibl. Script. Britan. p. 32.) 
Notwithstanding so many great em- 
ployments and achievements in the world, 
piety and religion engrossed the soul of 
this great king, and to this he referred 
all his views and studies. To promote 
this in himself and in others was all his 
ambition, and the sole end of all his en- 
deavours. Sir John Spelman throws out 
a surmise that he could not have been 
in the interest of the Roman see; other- 
wise his name would have been found in 
its calendar. But it is manifest that 
though all the greatest kings among the 
Saxons seemed to vie with each other in 
their devotion to the apostolic chair, yet 
Alfred stands among the foremost in 
that respect. His laws testify, that he 
raised even with rigour the Peter-pence, - 
or annual charitable contribution to the 
apostolicsee. Asserius, William of Malmes- 
bury, Matthew of Westminster, and the 
Saxon chronicle mention frequently his 
sending the same to Rome with large 
additional alms of his uwn: they often 
name the great nobleman or prelate who 
was the bearer of these royal largesses to 
Rome: they speak of a vow which he 
made of sending thither an extraordinary 
alms, which he afterward fulfilled. At 
the same time he sent Sigelin, bishop of 
Shireburn, to carry a considerable alms 
to the poor Christians of St. Thomas’s in 
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heterodox opinions which he had advanced, taught a pri- 
vate school at Malmesbury, and was murdered by his own 
scholars. Alford, Wood, and Camden, upon the authority 


the East-Indies ; for his ships sailed thi- 
ther for commerce, though the navigation 
of the ocean, if known, was afterward 
lost till restored by the Portugueze. It 
is indeed hard to imagine that king Al- 
fred’s merchants could make this voyage 
round Africa, or all by sea, before the use 
of the compass; and it is more probable, 
that they travelled through Egypt or 
Chaldza and the Indies, sailing only 
through the Mediterranean. The Saxon 
Chronicle,Asserius, and Matthew of West- 
minster inform us, that at this king’s re- 
quest, pope Marinus freed the English 
schocl at Rome from all taxes and tri- 
bute, and that, in gratitude for his liber- 
alities to the holy see, he sent him the 
most precious present of a eonsiderable 
portion of the sacred cross of Christ, with 
other great gifts. This relick of the cross 
the king bestowed on the abbey of Glas- 
tenbury, as John the historian of that 
monastery, testifies. 

The great actions and exploits of this 
glorious king are truly admirable, because 
they were the result of heroic piety and 
religion, and free from stains of base hu- 
man passions. It is necessary to give a 
short sketch of the eminent virtues which 
he practised in private life, as they are 
set forth by Asserius, who conversed fa- 
miliarly with him, and is a writer of so 
great authority, diligence, and veracity, 
that no one ever suspected or called in 
question any thing which he affirmed, as 
Dr. Cave remarks. (Hist. Liter. t. 2. 
p. 66.) This historian tells us, that Alfred 
was from his infancy a diligent and devout 
visiter of holy places, and that in his 
whole life he feared nothing so much as 
to offend God in the least thing. It was 
his custom to rise privately at the cock 
crowing, and to repair to some church or 
chapel in which was kept the shrine of 
some saint, and there he continued long 
prostrate, praying with great fervour: he 
was wont to repeat the same prayer often 
over, redoubling each time his earnestness 
in it, in imitation of our Saviour in the 
garden. No hurry of public affairs, even 


interrupt this custom. After he had 
happily finished his wars with the Danes, 
he made it his rule to spend every day 
eight hours out of the four-and-twenty, 
in reading and prayer; other eight in 
giving attendance to the affairs of his 
kingdom, leaving the other eight for his 
corporal refections and sleep. He was 
very exact in observing all the canonical 
hours of the divine office in the church 
with the clergy or monks. As to the use 
of clocks: Sun-dials by observing the sha- 
dow of the sun on certain steps were 
known among the Jews in the time of 
Achaz, and probably from the beginning 
of the world. Hour-glasses were in use 
among the Greeks and Romans. St. Bo- 
niface, about the year 730, seems to have 
sent for a clock from England, Cloccam, 
(ep. 9. Serarius, not. ib.) but probably of 
a frame not fit for a private closet or 
church. Gerbert, preceptor to king Ro- 
bert of France, afterward archbishop of 
Rheims, then of Ravenna, and at length 
pope under the name of Silvester II. about © 
the year 995, invented clocks with a ba- 
lance, which continued in use till pen- 
dulums began to be employed, in 1650. 
(See Rivet, Hist. Liter. and Henault 
Chron. de Tr. t. 1. p. 126.) However, in 
England no clocks were then known fit 
for apartments, as Asserius assures us. 
Whence Alfred, by his own contrivanee, 
ordered six wax candles, of the same 
length and bigness, to be kept always 
burning before the, relicks of saints, in 
his private oratory, which he caused al- 
ways to becarried about with him where- 
ever he went. Each cancle was divided 
into inches, which were all marked: and 
by these he measured time in his oratory, 
that he might observe the canonical hours 
with the most punctual exactness: such 
was his spirit of religion in the minutest 
circumstances. Lest the wind should at 
any time put out these candles, or make 
them burn faster, he had them put in lan- 
thorns, made of cows’ horns cut into thin 
plates: and this, as we are assured, was 
the first invention of such lanthorns, at 


in the midst of his wars, ever made him | least in England; for Plautus (Amphit. 
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of certain annals of Worcester, make St. Neot the first 
professor of theology at Oxford; but this seems not con- 
sistent with the more ancient authentic accounts of those 


Act. 1, v. 185.) and other Roman writers 
seem to speak of the like. Windows 
were formerly low, and generally of lat- 
tice : whence this invention of king Alfred 
was found very useful to keep in the 
church lamps. y 

His great piety, and the ardour and 
even ecstasy of his devotion were still 
more worthy admiration than his assi- 
duity in prayer. From a sincere and 
humble sentiment of religion proceeded 
the reverence which he showed to bishops 
and other ecclesiastical persons, at whose 
feet he would often prostrate himself, as 
Ingulphus testifies. He constantly and 
attentively heard sermons, and often 
caused some of his servants to read the 
holy scriptures and other holy books to 
him. His affability and liberality toward 


‘persons of all ranks aud conditions, were 


proofs of his sincere humility and charity. 
He was bountiful to the poor, whether 
subjects or strangers. When his wars 
were at ar end, be divided the yearly re- 
venues of his patrimony into two parts ; 
the first of which he subdivided into four 
equal portions, one for the poor, the se- 
eond for the subsistence of the monas- 
teries which he founded, the third for his 
schools, and the fourth for other occa- 
sional charities at home and abroad ; for 
he often sent large alms into distant 
" parts, especially Gaul and Ireland, and to 
remote monasteries. The other moiety 
of his revenues he distributed into three 
equal shares, of which the first he allowed 
to pay the officers and servants of his 


court, the second to pay his workmen, 


and the third to defray the expenses of 
hospitality and of his household. He 
loved his clergy and nobility, and he took 
delight in causing the children of the lat- 
ter to be educated in his own court ; and 
instructed in learning under his own eyes. 
He always entertained many learned men 
about him; among these are named As- 
serius of Menevia, Telmund, who was af- 
terward archbishop of Canterbury, Athel- 
stan, Werwalf, &c. Never, perhaps, was 
any king more justly or more cordially 
honoured, or more tenderly beloved by 
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his nobility and people. Envy itself 
dropped its sting, respected him, and paid 
a just tribute to his extraordinary taients 
and virtues. So transcendent were these 
that slander itself seems never tu have 
touched him: and no historian, whether 
catholic or protestant, ever so much as 
laid to his charge the Jeast reproach or 
imputation of any vices. His virtue was 
perfected by the weight of many trials ; 
besides external afflictions, he is said 
scarce ever to have passed a day with- 
out feeling some extraordinary pain or 
aching; and he performed so many and 
so great things in a very infirm and crazy 
body. This great and good king ended 
his most glorious reign by a happy death 
on the twenty-fifth of October, in the 
year 900, the fifty-first year of his age, 
having reigned twenty-nine years, and 
about six months. His body was depo- 
sited in the cathedral of St. Swithun, at 
Winchester, called Ealdenminster, or the 
Old Minster, but removed into the church 
of the new monastery called Newanmine 
ster, when it was finished. His remains 
were translated with this monastery from 
the close near St. Swithun’s, where it first 
stood, to the suburb without the north 
gate, since called Hyde, and laid before 
the high altar in the same tomb with the 
bones of his son and successor, Edward 
the Elder, with their names inscribed on 
two tables of lead. St. Grimbald was in- 
terred in the same church. 

Asserius of Minevia wrote the life of 
king Alfred, and died bishop of Shirburn, 
in 909, according to the additions made 
to the chronicle of St, Neot’s, not in 893, 
as Godwin mistakes. The best edition 
of this excellent life was published by Fr. 
Wise, at Oxford, in 1722. On this king 
see also Malmesbury, and our other his- 
torians both ancient and modern. His 
life is compiled by sir John Spelman, 
(son to our learned antiquarian sir Henry 
Spelman) first in English, afterward in 
Latin, at Oxford, in 1678, with learned 
marginal notes added by the best scholars 
in Oxford, at that time, especially in 
University-College, which glories in the: 
uM 
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times; and St. Neot seems to have died about the time 
when that university was erected, in 877, or, according to 
Tanner, 883. His death happened on the thirty-first of 
July, on which day his principal festival was kept; his 
name was also commemorated on the days of the transla- 
- tions of his relicks. His body was first buried in his own 
church in Cornwall, where certain disciples to whom he 
had given the monastic habit, had founded a little monas- 
tery. His relicks, in the reign of king Edgar, were removed 
by count Ethelric and his famous lady Ethelfleda, out of | 
Cornwall into Huntingtonshire, and deposited at Einulfsbury, 
since called St. Neot’s or St. Need’s, where an abbey was 
built by count Alfric, which bore his name.“ When Osketil 
was the ninth abbot of Croyland, his sister Leviva, to whom 
the manor of Einulfsbury belonged, caused these relicks to 
be transferred to Croyland; but they were afterward brought 
back to the former church which from that time took the 
name of St. Neot’s. Many memorials of this saint were 
preserved at Glastenbury, with an iron grate (or rather a 
step made of iron bars) upon which the holy man used to 
stand at the altar when he said mass, being of a very low 
stature, as John of Glastenbury, and Malmesbury testify. 
Asserius assures us that king Alfred experienced the power- 
ful assistance of St. Neot’s intercession when the saint had 
quitted this mortal life. Being much troubled in his youth 
with temptations of impurity he earnestly begged of God 
that he might be delivered from that dangerous enemy, and 
that he might rather be afHlicted with some constant painful 
distemper. From that time he was freed from these alarm- 
ing assaults, but felt a very painful disorder which seems by 
the description which Asserius has given of it, to have chiefly 
been an excruciating sort of piles, or a fistula. He sometimes 
poured forth his prayers and sighs to God a long time toge- 
- ther at the tomb of St. Neot, formerly his faithful director, 


() See Registrum s, Neoti in the Cottonian library, and Monast. Angl. t. 1. 
p. 368, t. 2. p. 876. 


title of Alfred’s-College. In its library | margin. King Alfred is oly placed 
is a copy of this book with large manu- | among the saints by certain private bio- 
script notes of Obediah Walker in the | graphers. 
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whose body then remained in Cornwall; and found both 
comfort and relief in his interior troubles.. The corporal 
distemper above-mentioned only left him to be succeeded 
by violent colics. See John of Glastenbury’s Historia de 
rebus Glastoniensibus, published by Hearne, t. 1. p. 110, 111, 
112. This author copied his account of St. Neot from the 
life of the saint compiled by one who was cotemporary, and 
is quoted by Asserius himself. See also in Leland an extract 
of another life of St. Neot, wrote by a monk, Itiner. t. 4. 
Append. p. 126. 134. ed. Hearne, an. 1744. The same in- 
quisitive antiquarian, 1. de Scriptor. Angl. mentions two 
lives of St. Neot which he saw at St. Neot’s, one of which 
was read in the office of this saint on his festival; he also 
quotes concerning him certain annals which he calls the 
Chronicle of St. Neot’s, because he found them in that mo- 
nastery. They are published by the learned Gale, inter 
Hist. Brit. Script. 15. p. 141. which work he ascribes to 
‘Asserius, and calls his Annals. (Pref. n. 10.) See Tanner’s 
Bibl. in Asserio, p. 54. Also F. Alford’s Annals, t. 3. ad an. 
878. 886. 890. The life of St. Neot in Capgrave, Mabillon, 
and the Bollandists is spurious. See Leland in Collect. t. 3. 
p. 18, 14, | 
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ST. NARCISSUS, 
BISHOP OF JERUSALEM. 


From Euseb. Hist. ]. 5. c. 12. 23. 25.1.6. e.9, 10, 11,12. St. Jerom, De viris 
illustr.c. 73. Tillemont, t. 3. 


- Second century. 


Sr. Narcissus was born toward the close of the first century, 
and was almost fourscore years old when he was placed at 
the head of the church of Jerusalem, being the thirtieth 
bishop of that see. Im 195, he and Theophilus, bishop of 
Cesarea in Palestine, presided in a council of the bishops 

of Palestine held at Czesarea, about the time of celebrating 
Easter ; in which it was decreed that this feast is to be kept 
always on a Sunday, and not with the Jewish passover. 

Eusebius assures us, that the Christians of Jerusalem pre- 
served in his time the remembrance of several miracles which 
God had wrought by this holy bishop; one of which he 
relates as follows. One year on Easter-eve the deacons were 
unprovided with oil for the lamps in the church, necessary 
at the solemn divine office that day. Narcissus ordered those 
who had care of the lamps to bring him some water from 
the neighbouring wells. This being done, he pronounced. 
a devout prayer over the water; then bade them pour it into 
the lamps; which they did, and it was, immediately con- 

verted into oil, to the great surprise of the faithful. Some 
of this miraculous oil was kept there as a memorial at the 
time when Eusebius wrote his history. The veneration of 
all good men for this holy bishop could not shelter him from 
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the malice of the wicked. Three incorrigible sinners, fear- 
ing his inflexible severity in the observance of ecclesiastical 
discipline, laid to his charge a detestable crime, which Euse- 
bius does not specify. They confirmed their atrocious ca- 
lumny by dreadful oaths and imprecations; one wishing he 
might perish by fire, another, that he might be struck with 
a leprosy, and the third, that he might lose his sight, if what 
_ they alleged was not the truth. Notwithstanding these pro- 
testations, their accusation did not find credit; and, some time 
after, the divine vengeance pursued the calumniators. The 
first was burnt in his house, with his whole family, by an 
accidental fire in the night; the second was struck with a 
universal leprosy ; and the third, terrified by these examples, 
confessed the conspiracy and slander, and by the abundance 
of tears which he continually shed for his sins, lost his sight 
before his death. : 

Narcissus, notwithstanding the slander had made no im- 
pression on the people to his disadvantage, could not stand 
the shock of the bold calumny, or rather made it an excuse 
for leaving Jerusalem, and spending some time in solitude, 
which had long been his wish. He spent several years un- 
discovered in his retreat, where he enjoyed all the happiness 
and advantage which a close conversation with God can 
bestow. That his church might not remain destitute of a 
pastor, the neighbouring bishops of the province, after some | 
time, placed in it Pius, and after him Germanion, who, dying 
in a short time, was succeeded by Gordius. Whilst this last 
held the see, Narcissus appeared again like one from the 
dead. The whole body of the faithful, transported at the 
recovery of their holy pastor, whose innocence had been 
most authentically vindicated, conjured him to reassume the 
administration of the diocess. He acquiesced ; but afterward, 
bending under the weight of extreme old age, made Saint 
Alexander his coadjutor.” This primitive example autho- | 
rizes the practice of coadjutorships; which, nevertheless, 
are not allowable by the canons except.in cases of the per- 
petual inability of ajbishop through age, incurable infirmity, 


©) On St. Alexander, see March 18. 
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or other impediment, as Marianus Victorius observes in bis 
notes upon St. Jerom.© ‘St. Narcissus continued to serve 
his flock, and even other churches, by his assiduous prayers 
and his earnest exhortations to unity and concord, as Saint 
Alexander testifies in his letter to the Arsinoites in Egypt, 
where he says that Narcissus was at that tim® about one 
hundred and sixteen years old. The Roman Martyrology 
honours his memory on the twenty-ninth of October. 


The pastors of the primitive church, animated with the 
spirit of the apostles, were faithful imitators of their heroic 
virtues, discovering the same fervent zeal, the same contempt _ 
of the world, the samé love of Christ. If we truly respect 
the church as the immaculate spouse of our Lord, we will 
incessantly pray for ‘its exaltation and increase, and beseech 
the Almighty to give it pastors according to his own heart, 
like those who appeared in the infancy of Christianity. And, 
that no obstacle on our part may prevent the happy effects of 
their zeal, we should study to regulate our conduct by the 
holy maxims which they inculcate; we should regard them 
as the ministers of Christ; we should listen to them with 
docility and attention ; we should make their faith the rule 
of ours, and shut our ears against the language of profane 
novelty. O! that we could once more see a return of those 
happy days when the pastor and the people had but one 
heart and one soul; when there was no diversity in our be- 
lief; when the faithful seemed only to vie with each other 

in their submission to the church, and in their desire of sanc- 
tification. 


ST. CHEF, IN LATIN, THEUDERIUS, ABBOT. 


Chef, a young gentleman of one of the best families of the 
city of Vienne, by the interior call of the Holy Ghost, forsook 
the world; and having long exercised himself in the most 
perfect practices of a monastic life under the direction of 
St. Czesarius at Arles, returned to his own country, and being 


\\@) Marian. in S, Hier. de Vir. Illustr. ¢. 73. t. 1. p- 298, ed, Paris. 1623, 
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joined by several disciples, built for them first cells, and 
afterward a monastery near the city of Vienne in Dauphine. 
It was anciently a custom in the most regular monasteries, 
that the hebdomadarian priest who said the community mass, 
spent the week in which he discharged that function, in the 
closest retirement in his cell, and in holy contemplation and 
austere penance," both that he might be better prepared to 
offer daily the tremendous sacrifice, and that he might more 
faithfully acquit himself of his mediatorship between God 
and his people.® It was also a peculiar custom at Vienne in 
the sixth century, that some monk, of whose sanctity the 
people entertained a high opinion, was chosen, who should 
voluntarily lead the life of a recluse, being walled up in a 
cell, and spending his whole time in fasting, praying, and 
weeping to implore the divine mercy in favour of himself and 
his country. This practice would have been an abuse and 
superstition, if any personsrelying on the prayers of others, 
were themselves more remiss in prayer or penance. St.Chef 
was pitched upon for this penitential state, which obligation 
he willingly took upon himself, and discharged with so much 
fervour as to seem desirous to set no bounds to his tears and 
mortifications. An extraordinary gift of miracles made his 
name famous in the whole country. He died about the year 
575, and was buried in the monastery of St. Laurence. His 
relicks were translated to a collegiate church, of which he is 
the titular patron, and which gives the name of St. Chef to 
the town where it stands, in Dauphine, eight leagues from 
Vienne. This saint is named in the Roman Martyrology. 


(1) Le Brun, Explic. des Cerem. de la Messe, Tr. Prelim. Rubr. 1. p. 33, et Pra- 
tiques pour honorer les Sacr.*Prat. 28. 


(@) Every priest receivesthe charge ef)a parish is obliged to offer up his mass, at 
being a common intercessor, and by di-| least every Sunday and festival, for those 
vine right is bound to offer the holy sa-| souls in particular that are committed to 
crifice and his earnest prayers, not only|his charge. Conc. Trid. sess. 23. de Re 
for the remission of his own sins, but| form. ¢. 1. Gavant, Soto, Bonacina, seve- 
also for those of the people, for whom, by} ral answers of the Congr. of the Council 
his office, he is appointed the intercessor.|at Rome quoted by Pasqualig. qu. 651. 
(Heb. v. 1.3. S. Chrys. de Sacerdot. 1. 6.|Reiffenstuel, Barbosa, de Offic. Parochi, 
p. 424. t. 1. ed. Ben.) And theologians|the Constitution of Bened. XIV. which 
and canonists agree that every curate of|begins, Cum semper eblatas, &c, 
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See his life writ by Ado, archbishop of Vienne, i in Mabill. 
Sec. 1. Ben. p. 678. 


. OCTOBER XXX. 
—<——. 


ST. MARCELLUS THE CENTURION, 
MARTYR. 


From the authentic Acts of his martyrdom in Baronius and Surius, and most cor- 
rectly in Ruinart, who has published with them the short Acts of St. Cassian, 
p. 312. Tillem. t. 4. p. 575. 


A.D. 298. 


Tue birth-day of the emperor Maximian Herculeus was 
celebrated in the year 298, with extraordinary feasting and 
solemnity. Pompous sacrifices to the Roman gods made a 
considerable part of this solemnity. Marcellus, a Christian 


centurion or captain in the legion of Trajan, then posted in 


Spain, not to defile himself ith taking part in those impious 
abominations, cast away his military belt at the head of his 
company, declaring aloud that he was a soldier of Jesus 
Christ the eternal King. He also threw down his arms and 
the vine-branch, which was the mark of his post of centurion: 
for the Roman officers were forbid to strike a soldier with 
any instrument except a vine-branch, which the centurions 
usually carried in their hands. ‘The soldiers informed Anas- 
tasins Fortunatus, prefect of the legion, by whose order Mar- 
cellus was committed to prison. When the festival was over, 
this judge ordered Marcellus to be brought before him, and 
asked. him what he meant by his late Proceegings. Marcellus 
said : ‘* When you celebrated the emperor’s festival on the 
** twelfth before the calends of August (the day on which 


ae 
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«© Maximian had been declared Cesar) { said aloud, that [ 
*‘ was a Christian, and could serve no other than Jesus 
“¢ Christ, the Son of God.”’ Fortunatus told him, that it was 
not in his power to connive at his rashness, and that he was 
obliged to lay his case before the emperor (Maximian) and 
Constantius Cesar. Spain was immediately subject to Con- 
stantius, who was at that time Cesar, and most favourable to 
the Christians. But Marcellus was sent under a strong guard 
to Aurelian Agricolaus, vicar to the prefect of the preetoriam 
who was then at Tangier, in Africa. Agricolaus asked him 
whether he bad really done as the judge’s letter set forth : 
and, upon his confessing the fact, the vicar passed sentence of 
death upon him for desertion and impiety, as he called his 
action. St. Marcellus was forthwith led to execution and 
beheaded, on the thirtieth of October. His relicks were af- 
terward translated from Tangier to Leon in Spain, and are 
kept in a rich shrine in the chief parish church in that city, 
of which he ts the titular saint. 

Cassian, the secretary or notary of the court, refused to 
write the sentence which the vicar pronounced against the 
martyr, and threw his pencil and table-book on the ground. 
Agricolaus rising in a rage from his seat, asked him why he 
behaved inthat manner. * Because,” said Cassian, ‘‘the sen- 
‘tence which you have dictated is unjust.”” He was imme- 
diately hurried to prison, and examined again about a month 
after. The firmness with which he defended his former 
answer procured bim the crown of martyrdom. He was be- 
headed onthe thirdof December. These two martyrs are men- 
tioned in the Roman Martyrology on their respective days. | 


We justly honour the martyrs whom God himself bonours. 
Martyrdom is the most heroic act of divine love, and the most 
perfect and entire sacrifice man can make of himself to God. 
Of all the goods of this life, man has nothing more precious 
and dear than his life and honour. And whatstronger proof 
can he give of his fidelity to the law of God than to embrace 
with joy an ignominious and cruel death rather than consent 
to sin? Nor does any thing require a more heroic degree of 
courage and firmness than to suffer torments, at the very 
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thought of which nature shudders. God proportions his re- 
wards and crowns to the measure of our sufferings and love 
for him. How great then is the glory? how abundant the 
recompense which attends the martyrs? They rejoiced to 
see their torments redoubled manifold, because they had be- 
fore their eyes the incomparably greater increase of grace, 
divine love, and eternal glory. Ifwe shrink under the least 
sufferings, it is plain our faith and our idea of everlasting 
bliss must be very weak, and our love faint and imperfect. 


‘ST. GERMANUS, BISHOP OF CAPUA, C. 


This holy prelate was sent by pope Hormisdas, legate to 
the emperor Justin, in 519, to engage the Orientals to put an 
~ end to the schism which had continued forty years ; had been 
fomented by the emperors Zeno and Anastasius, both fa- 
vourers of heretics, and by Acacius and other patriarchs of 
Constantinople. The embassy was attended with the desired 
success; the heretics were condemned, and the schism en- 
tirely abolished. In it St. Germanus and his fellow legates 
suffered much from the heretics, but escaped out of their 
hands. St. Gregory the Great relates, that this saint saw 
Paschasius the deacon of Rome, long after his death, in the 
flames of purgatory, for having aie to the schism of 
Laurence against Symmachus,™ and that he was delivered by 
the prayers of this holy bishop.” Also that St. Bennet at 
Mount Cassino saw in a vision the soul of St. Germanus at 
the hour of his departure, carried by the ministry of angels, 
to eternal bliss.© His death happened about the year 540. 
See Baron, ad an. 519, &c. St. Greg. Dial. 1. 2. et 4. 


10) §, Greg. Dialog. 4. c. 40. t. 2. p.444. Ed. Ben.—@ Ib. 1. 2. ¢. 35. p- 270. 


(*) St. Gregory only tells us, that he; speechless; or ignorance must have ex- 
received this account when a child from | cused him from the most grievous malice 
certain old men. If it be authentic, Pas- | of the schism which he had abetted ; for 
chasius must have repented at least in | voluntary schism is in itself a mortal sin. 
his last moments, perhaps when he was 
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ST. ASTERIUS, BISHOP OF AMASEA IN PONTUS, 


FATHER OF THE CHURCH. 


We learn from the writings of this holy prelate, that in his 
youth he applied himself to the study of eloquence and the 
Jaw, and pleaded for some time at the bar. But the love of 
God ceased not to raise an interior voice in his soul which 
seemed continually to exhort him to devote himself wholly 
to the spiritual service of his neighbour. In obedience to this 
call he renounced his profession and preferments in the 
world, and entered himself among the clergy. Upon the 


‘ death of Eulalius, archbishop of Amasea, he was unanimously 
‘placed in that metropolitical see. Always zealous for the 


purity of the catholic faith he taught its most holy maxims, 
and laboured assiduously to inspire his flock with its perfect 
spirit. He appeared in the midst of his people as a vessel 
filled with that spirit, and communicating the same from the 
overflowing fulness of his own heart, as St. Gregory describes 
the good pastor. -For it is a vain and foolish presumption, 
and a scandalous profanation for a man to set up for a doctor 
of penance, patience, humility, and holy charity, who is him- 
self a stranger to those virtues. St. Asterius in his sermons 
recommends almsdeeds with an energy which shews charity 
to the poor to be his favourite virtue. Avarice, Juxury, and 
all other vices he paints in colours which set their deformity in 


-atrue light, and inspire men with abhorrence. He lived to 


a very advanced age; speaks of the persecution of Julian as 
an eye-witness," and survived the year 400. For, in bis ser- 
mon Against the calends, which he preached on new-year’s 
day, he says that Eutropius was consul the foregoing year, 
which was in 399. He loudly exerts his zeal against the riots 
of that day, derived from paganism, and declaims against the 
noise and tumultuous wishes of a happy new year from door 
to door, in which idle employ many lose that time which they 
ought rather to employ in dedicating to God the first-fruits 
of the year by prayer. He says that the church then kept the 


(1) Or, 3. ‘ 
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feasts of Christ’s birth, resurrection, and epiphany, or of 
lights; likewise the feasts of martyrs. But asks, ‘*‘ What is 
“‘ the festival which Christians keep on} the calends and in 
*‘ riots? The ancients style St. Asterius Blessed, and a di- 
vine doctor who, as a bright star, diffused his light upon all 
hearts. 

We have extant several sermons of St. Asterius,® which, 
though few, are an immortal monument of his masterly 
eloquence and genius no less than of his piety. His reflec- 
tions are just and solid, and the expression natural, elegant, 
and animated: he abounds in lively images and descriptions 
both of persons and things, which he always beautifies by 
masterly strokes. In these he discovers a great strength of 
imagination, and a commanding genius, and moves the in- 
most springs of the soul. His homily on Daniel and Susanna 
is a masterpiece. In that on SS. Peter and Paul he teaches, 
and often repeats the prerogative of jurisdiction, which Saint 
Peter received over all Christians from the East to the West ; 
and says that Christ made him his vicar, and left him the 
father, pastor, and master of all those who should embrace 
the faith. In his panegyric of St. Phocas the martyr at 
Sinope, he established manifestly the invocation of saints, 
the honouring of their relicks, pilgrimages to pray before 
them, and miracles wrought by them.® In the following 
sermon, On the holy martyrs, he says: ‘“‘ We keep through 
“¢ every age their bodies decently enshrined as most precious 
*‘ pledges; vessels of benediction, the organs of their blessed 
*¢ souls, the tabernacles of their holy minds. We put our- ~ 
‘* selves under. their protection. The martyrs defend the 
“‘ church, as soldiers guard a citadel. The people flock in 
‘¢ crowds from all quarters, and keep great festivals to honour 
“their tombs. All who labour under the heavy load of 
‘¢ afflictions fly to them for refuge. We employ them as 
“ intercessors in our prayers and suffrages. In these refuges 


(2) Apud Phot. Cod. 127.— P, 142.—) See J uly 3. p. 24.—() P. 178. 


(2) Published by F. Combefis in his| tain, and perhaps are the productions of 
Auctarium to the Bibliotheca Patrum. | Asterius, bishop of Scythopolis, mentioned 
The fourteen first are undoubtedly ge-} by St. Jerom in his Catalogue. 
nuine, Several of the latter appear uncer- 
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“‘the hardships of poverty are eased, diseases cured, the 
‘‘threats of princes appeased. A parent taking a sick child 
‘‘in his arms, postpones physicians, and runs to some one of 
‘the martyrs, offering by him his prayer to the Lord, and 
‘© addressing him whom he employs for his mediator, in such 
“ words as these: You who have suffered for Christ, inter- 
“‘ cede for one who suffers by sickness. By that great power 
‘< and confidence you have, offer a prayer in behalf of fellow- 
** servants. Though you are now, removed from us, you 
“know what men on earth feel in their sufferings and dis- 
“eases. You formerly prayed to martyrs, before you was 
** yourself a martyr. You then obtained ‘your request by 
** asking ; now you are possessed of what you asked, in your 
** turn assist me. By your crown ask what may be our ad- 
“ vancement. If another is going to be married, he begins 
‘his undertaking by soliciting the prayers of the martyrs. 
‘¢ Who, putting to sea, weighs anchor before he has invoked 
‘* the Lord of the sea by the martyrs ?”” The saint describes 
with what magnificence and concourse of people the feasts of 
martyrs were celebrated over the whole world. He says, the 
Gentiles and the Eunomian heretics whom he calls New 
Jews, condemned the honours paid to martyrs, and their 
relicks ; to whom he answers: ‘““ We by no means adore the 
‘* martyrs, but we honour them as the true adorers of God. 
<¢ We lay their bodies in rich shrines and sepulchres, and 
‘“ereet stately tabernacles of their repose, that we may be 
‘* stirred up to an emulation of their honours. Nor is our 
*¢ devotion to them without its recompense ; for we enjoy 
“‘ their patronage with God,” &c. He says, the New Jews, 
or Eunomians, do not honour the martyrs, because they blas- 
pheme the King of martyrs, making Christ unequal to his 
_ Father. He tells them, that they ought at least to respect the 
voice of the devils whoare forced to confess the power of the 
martyrs. ‘ Those,”’ says he, ‘* whom we have seen bark like 
‘© dogs, and who were seized with phrenzy, and are now come 
‘* to their senses, prove by their cure how effectual the in- 
‘‘ tercession of martyrs is.” He closes this sermon with a 


(9) P. 186. 
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devout and confident address to the martyrs. See Photius, | 
Biblioth. Cod. 271. St. Austerius’s fourteen homilies, pub- 
lished by F. Combefis, in Auctar. Bibl. Patr. t. 1. p. 1. with’ 
extracts from several others in Photius, loc. cit. and seven 
homilies on the Psalms, published by Cotelier, Mon. Greec. 
vol. 2. p. 1.~ See also Tillem. t. 10. Du Pin, vol. 3. p. 53. 
Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. 1. 5. c. 28. § 8. vol. 8. p. 607. Oudin, t. 1. 
p- 892. Ceillier, &c. 


OCTOBER XXXI. 
pe 
‘ ST. QUINTIN, MARTYR. 


From his Acts in Surius, written in a good style, before St. Eligius’s time, but 
later than Nestorius, The author assures us, that he compiled them from a 
history wrote by one who was present at the first translation of the martyr’s 
relicks, fifty-five years after his death. But the author has added certain cir 

- cumstances from popular traditions, with a fertur; which are not of equal autho- 
rity. Other Acts of St. Quintin, but of an inferior stamp, are given us by Claude 
Hemere, in his history of the town of St. Quintin’s. See Tillemont, t. 4. p. 433. 
436. 700. 


A. D. 287. . 


Sr. Quintin was a Roman, descended of a senatorian family, 
and is called by his historian the son of Zeno. Full of zeal 
for the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and burning with a holy 
desire to maké his powerful name and the mysteries of his 
love and mercy known among the infidels, he left his country, 
renounced all prospects of ‘puateuent, and, attended by 
St. Lucian of Beauvais, made his way to Gaul. They preached 
the faith together in that country till they reached Amiens 
in Picardy, aes they parted. Lucian went to Beauvais, 
and having sown the seeds of divine faith in the hearts of 
many, received the crown of martyrdom in that city. Saint 
Quintin staid at Amiens, endeavouring by his prayers and 
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labours to make that country a portion of our Lord’s inhe- 
ritance. Desiring nothing so earnestly as to destroy the 
kingdom of the devil, that the name of God might be glori- 
fied, he besought the author of all good, without ceasing, that 
he would infuse his saving knowledge and holy love into the 
souls of those to whom he announced the divine law. God 
made him equally powerful in words and works, and his 
discourses were authorized and strongly recommended by 
great numbers of miracles, and illustrated and enforced by a 
most holy and mortified life. The reward of his charitable 
labours was the crown of martyrdom, which he received in 
the beginning of the reign of Maximian Herculeus, who was 
associated in the empire by Dioclesian, in the year 286, 
Maximian made Rictius Varus prefect of the przetorium ; 
for though Augustus had appointed but one preetorian pre- 
fect to judge causes and receive appeals from all the pro- 
vinces of the empire, in the reign of Dioclesian, each 
emperor appointed one, so that there were four pretorian 
prefects, according to the number of emperors that then 
reigned together. But Constantine the Great was the first 
who made this number regular, and determined the districts 
and jurisdiction of these supreme magistrates of the Roman 
empire. Rictius Varus, whose hatred of the Christian reli- 
gion has stored the Martyrology with lists of many illustrious 
martyrs, seems to have resided at Triers, the metropolis of 
the Belgic Gaul. But, making a progress into the Second 
Gaul, eheri he was near Soissons, he had intelligence of the 
great progress the Christian faith had made at Amiens, and 
resolved to cut him off who was the author of this _great 
change. When he arrived at Amiens, he ordered Saint 
Quintin to be seized, thrown into prison, and loaded with 
chains. The next day the holy preacher was brought before 
the prefect, who assailed his constancy with promises and 
threats ; and, finding him proof against both, ordered him to 
‘be whipped tien eens: and dies confinell to a close dun- 
geon without the liberty of receiving either comfort or assist-. 
ance from the faithful. In two other examinations before 
the same magistrate, his limbs were stretched with pulleys 
on the rack till his joints were dislocated : his body was torn 
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with rods of iron wire: boiled pitch and oil were poured on 
his back, and lighted torches applied to his sides. The holy 
martyr, strengthened by Him whose cause he defended, re- 
mained superior to all the cruel arts of his barbarous perse- 
cutor, and preserved a perfect tranquillity of mind inthe 
midst of such torments as filled the spectators with horror, . 

When Rictius Varus left Amiens, he commanded Quintin 
to be conducted to the territory of the Veromandui, whither 
he was directing his course in his return. The capital of 
that country was called Augusta Veromanduorum. In this 
city of the Veromandui the prefect made fresh attacks upon 
the champion of Christ, with threats and promises; and 
being ashamed to see himself vanquished by his courage and 
virtue, caused his body to be pierced with two iron wires 
from the neck to the thighs, and iron nails to be struck under 
his nails, and in his flesh in many places, particularly into 
his scull; and, lastly, his head to be cut off. This was exe- 
cuted on the. thirty-first of October, in 287. The martyr’s 


body was watched by the soldiers till night,andthen thrown. 


into the river Somme: but it was recovered by the Christians 
some days after, and buried on a mountain near the town: 
fifty-five years after, it was discovered by Eusebia, a devout 
lady; and a certain blind woman recovered her sight by the 
sacred relicks.“) The knowledge of the place was again lost 
in the persecution of Julian the Apostate, thougha chapel 
which was built near it remained, when in the beginning of 
the year 641, St. Eligius, bishop of Noyon and the Verman- 
dois, caused the holy relicks to be sought; and when they 
were discovered, together with the great nails with which. 
the body had been pierced, he distributed these nails, the 
teeth, and hair, in other places, and inclosed the rest of the 
sacred treasure in a rich shrine of his own work, which he 
placed behind the high altar, as St. Owen relates in his life. 
A new stately church of St. Quintin was built in the reign of 
Lewis Debonnaire, and another translation of the relicks was 
made on the twenty-fifth of October 825.2 They were 
removed to Laon for fear of the Normans, but brought back 


() Act. Mart. et St.Greg. Turon. de gl. Mart. c. 73.~<() Hemer®, Hist. Aug. 
Verom. 1. 2. p. 72. 79. 
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on the thirtieth of October 885, and are still kept in the great 
church, which was in the hands of monks from the time of 
Ebertran, the first abbot, till these were afterward dispersed 
_ by the inroads of the Normans. In the following age, secular 
canons were put in possession of this famous church. Another 
church was built here in the honour of St.Quintin,in the place 
where his body had been concealed during fifty-five years, 
in an island in a marsh formed by the river Somme. It be- 
came a famous monastery, now in the hands of the Bene- 
dictin monks of St. Maur: it is called St. Quintin’s in the 
Island. St. Quintin’s onthe Mountain, a milefrom Peronne, 
is another monastery of the same congregation, founded by 
Eilbert, brother to Herbert, count of Vermandois, in the 
seventh century. From the time of the translation of the 
martyr’s relicks in the reign of Lewis le Debonnairethe town 
has taken the name of St. Quintin’s. 


Martyrdom, when we are called to it, is an homage we owe 
to God, and a debt due to faith and religion. Happy are 
they whom God, by a special grace, allows to seal their 
fidelity to him by their blood! How great is the honour and 
happiness for a poor mortal man, and a poor sinner to lay 
down his mean miserable life for Him, who, out of infinite 
love for us, gave his most precious life! Martyrs are holo- 
-causts offered to the divine love and glory. They are wit- 
nesses, as the word imports in the original Greek, bearing 
testimony to the infinite power and goodness of God, in 
which they place an entire confidence, and to the truth of 
his holy revealed faith, which they confirm with their blood. 
No testimony can be more authentic, more glorious to God, 
more edifying to the faithful, or more convincing to infidels. 
It is by the constancy of martyrs that our holy religion is 

| 

\(@ Cluverius and Sanson think the Quintin, St. Gregory of Tours, and several 
great city called AugustaVeromanducrum | Chronicles, that the body of St. Quintin 
- was destroyed by the Barbarians in the | was buried near AugustaVeromanduorum 
fifth age, and that it stood where now | and always kept in that city. Conse- 
the Premonstratensian abbey of Vermand | quently the town of St, Quintin’s was re+ 
is situate, three leagues from Noyon, | built upon the spot where the old city 
and four from Peronne. But the abbé de | stood: which also appears by the neigh- 


Longrue shews from the acts of Saint | bourhood of the river Somme, 
Vor. X. Nw 
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established. God was pleased to choose it for one of the 
means by which he would accomplish this great work. Are 
we witnesses to God and his holy religion, at least by lives of 
self-denial, meekness, and sanctity ? Or do we not rather by 
a contrary deportment disgrace bis holy church, of which 
we have the honour to be members, and expose his adorable 
name to the blasphemies of infidels? | 


ST. WOLFGANG, BISHOP OF RATISBON. 


Raderus derives this saint’s pedigree from the most illus-. 
trious families of Suabia; but the ancient author of his life 
published by Mabillon assures us, that his parents were of 
a middle condition in the world. He was a native of Suabia, 
and at seven years of age was put into the hands of a neigh- 
bouring virtuous ecclesiastic; but some time after removed 
to the abbey of Richenaw (in Latin Augia) founded by 
Charles Martel in 724, near Constance, united in 1536 to 
the bishopric of Constance. This monastery was at that 
time a most flourishing school of learning and piety, which 
furnished many churches with eminent pastors. In this 
house our saint contracted an intimacy with a young noble- 
man called Henry, brother to Poppo, bishop of Wurtzburg, 
who had set up a great school in that city, and engaged an 
Italian professor, called Stephen, to leave his own country to 
give lectures there. It was Wolfgang’s earnest desire never 
to know any other employment but that of Mary, and to 
spend his life in the contemplation and praises of his Creator. 
But Henry, who was charmed with his virtue and other great 
qualifications, could not bear to be separated from him, and 
prevailed upon him to bear him company to this new school 
at Wurtzburg. Once when a difficult passage in an author 
raised a contest among the scholars about the sense, Wolf- 
gang explained it with so much perspicuity and evidence, 
that im all perplexing difficulties the rest had recourse to. 
him, rather than to the master. This raised in him a jea- 
lousy against the saint, and made him many ways persecute 
him. Wolfgang, by silence, patience, and meekness, made 
his advantage of all the contradictions and humiliations he 
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met with, thinking no happiness greater than the means and 
opportunities of subduing his passions, and gaining a com- 
plete victory over himself. But observing how easily petty 
jealousies, envy, resentments, vanity, and other dangerous 
passions prevailed among both masters and scholars, he 
lamented to see those who professed themselves lovers of 
wisdom, so much strangers to it, and more addicted to 
the meanest and most ungenerous passions of the human 
mind than the most ignorant and boorish among the com- 
mon people; so that, perverting their very studies and 
science, they made them the means, not of virtue, but of 
sin, and the nourishment of their most dangerous pas- 
sions, for want of studying to know and perfectly van- 
quish themselves, without which even the best food of the 
mind is converted into the worst poison. What can poor 
scholars do in such a school, but contract from their tender 
years the contagious spirit of the masters by their example 
and conversation? The misfortune of others, (which was the 
more grievous by the usual blindness that attended it) and 
the sight of his danger of falling insensibly into the same, 
served the more to alarm the saint: who was therefore more 
watchful, and kept the stricter guard over all the motions of 
his own. heart; and whilst, by tender charity, he studied to _ 
be blind to the faults of others, he judged and condemned 
himself the more severely. In the apprehension of bis own 
weakness, he was desirous of finding a holy monastery of 
mortified religious men, sincerely dead to the world and 
themselves, whose example might be a spur to him in the 
necessary duty of dying to himself without dangerous temp- 
tations or trials. But such a society is not to be found in 
_ this life; it is even necessary that our patience, meekness, 
and humility be exercised by others here, that they may be 
made perfect. Nor is there any company of saints in which 
trials fail. This is the very condition of our hire in the divine 
service, and of our apprenticeship to heaven. We can never 
be like the angels and saints; we can never bear the image 
of God, unless by humility, patience, and meekness, we learn 
perfectly to die to ourselves; nor are these virtues to be 
learned, or the spirit of Christ to be put on, but by bearing 
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well contradictions. Henry perceived this inclination of 
Wolfgang for a monastic life, and engaged him to serve his 
neighbour ; and being himself chosen archbishop of Triers 
in 956, he pressed the saint to accompany him thither. ; 
Wolfgang could not be prevailed upon to take upon him 
any other charge than that of a school for children; and 
afterward that of a community of ecclesiastics, with the title 
of dean ; in both which posts he succeeded to a miracle, and 
to the edification of the whole country, in planting the spirit 
of Christ in those that were committed to his care. Upon 
the death of the archbishop of Triers he made some stay 
with Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, but could not be pre- 
vailed on to accept of any bishopric, and retired soon after 
to the monastery of Enfilden, governed at that time by 
George, an Englishman, who had left his own country to 
serve God in silence and mortification.. The abbot soon 
found the reputation of Wolfgang to be inferior to his merit, 
and appointed him director of the school of the monastery, 
which, under his care, became the most flourishing in the 
whole country. St. Ulric, bishop of Ausburg, in whose 
diocess this. abbey stood, ordained St. Wolfgang priest, in 
spite of all the opposition his humility could form. With 
his ordination the holy man received an apostolical spirit, 
and having obtained his abbot’s leave, in 972, went with a 
select number of monks to preach the faith to the Hunga- 
-rians. The success of this undertaking seemed not suffi- 
ciently to correspond to his zeal; but the bishop of Passaw 
detained him some time, and, by a private message recom - 
mended him to the emperor Otho II. as a person of all 
others the best qualified to fill the see of Ratisbon, which 
was then vacant. To put a cheat upon the saint’s humi- 
lity, the emperor ordered him to repair to Ratisbon as if 
it had been for some other affairs. When he arrived there, 
the archbishop of Saltzburg, and several bishops of the 
province were ready to receive him, and to see the elec- 
tion duly performed by the clergy and people. He was 
then put into safe hands, and conducted to the emperor 
at Frankfort, who gave him the investiture of the tem- 
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poralities, though the saint entreated him on his knees to 
allow him to return to his monastery. Being sent back to 
Ratisbon he was consecrated and enthroned. He never 
quitted the monastic habit, and practised all the austerities of 
a religious life when in possession of the episcopal dignity. 
The first thing he did in it, after an excellent regulation of his 
own conduct and household, was to settle a'thorough refor- 
mation among all his clergy, and in all the monasteries of his 
diocess, especially the nunneries of Obets Munster and Nider 
Munster; disorders in the sanctuary being of all others the 
most pernicious, and of the most fatal influence. He was 
indefatigable inpreaching, and, being a man of prayer, pos- 
sessed powerfully the art of touching the hearts of his hear- 
ers. Every other duty of his station he discharged with ex- 
traordinary vigilance and fidelity during twenty-two years’ 
administration. The poor had always the greatest share in 
_ his table and revenues, though in his profuse charities, he 
seemed to conceal from his own left hand what his right hand 
gave. The time which was not taken up in business, he con- 
secrated entirely to the strictest silence and retirement ; and 
he employed a considerable: part of the nights in devout 
prayer. Not content with this, he sometimes retired into 
some remote cell fora time, and once lay a long time con- 
cealed in a wilderness, that by heavenly contemplation he 
might repair and nourish his own soul. Good part of Bohe- 
mia being part of his diocess, he found it too extensive, gave 
up a great part of his revenue to settle a bishopric in that 
country, and procured St. Adelbert to be placed init. Henry, 
duke of Bavaria, held this good prelate in the highest vene- 
ration, and entrusted to him the education of his four chil- 
dren: these were, St. Henry, afterward emperor of Ger- 
many, Bruno, who died bishop of Ausburg, Gisela, queen of 
Hungary, and Brigit, who, renouncing the world, died abbess 
-at Ratisbon. The virtue and eminent qualifications of all 
these princes and princesses made many say: ‘* Find saints 
“‘ for masters, and you will have holy emperors.’? We ought 
to pray that Christ send us such holy prelates, and we shall 
see the primitive splendour of the church restored. He was 
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taken ill in a journey of charity, and died at Pupping, in 
Austria, on the thirty-first of October, 994.% His body was 
brought to Ratisbon, and deposited in St. Emmeran’s church. 
His name was enrolled among the saints by Leo IX. in 1052, 
upon the testimony of many miracles, and his relicks enshrined 
by order of the same pope. See his life written by a disciple 
in Mabillon, Sec. v. Ben. p. 812. Hundius, Hist. Eccl. 
Metrop. Salzburgens. Aventin. Ann. Boior. Raderus in Ba- 
varia Sancta, t. 1. p. 94. 
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St. Ultan, St. Fursey, and St. Foillan, were three brothers, 
sons of Fyltan, king of Munster in Ireland. Fursey embraced 
a monastic life in the islands, and, after some years, returning 
home, persuaded Ultan, who was the eldest brother, and 
Foillan also, to renounce the world. St. Fursey having 
travelled into England, and built the monastery of Knob- 
bersburg in the kingdom of the East-Angles, invited Foillan 
thither from Ireland, and left him abbot of that house. After 
the death of St. Fursey, which happened at Peronne about 
the year 650, SS. Ultan and Foillan went into France. Some 
authors say St. Foillan travelled to Rome, and was made 
regionary bishop. If this be true, at Jeast he soon returned 
to St. Ultan, and they went both together from Cambray to 
Nivelle in Brabant, where St. Gertrude, governed a great 
nunnery, which her parents, B. Pepin of Landen and B. Ita, 
had founded, with a neighbouring monastery of men. They 
both staid here some time, till St. Gertrude, after the death 
of her mother, in 652, gave to St. Ultan a territory to build 
an hospital and monastery, which is called Fosse, situate be- 
tween the Meuse and the Sambre, in the diocess of Maes- 
tricht, now of Liege. St. Gertrude detained St. Foillan at 
Nivelle, where he instructed the nuns, and preached to the 
people in the country. He was going to pay a visit to his 


- (®) We have of St. Wolfgang, a paras | Vindel. 1721. t. 2.p.13.ad p. 20. In it 
phrase on the Miserere, published by | the saint most pathetically deplores his 
D, Pez in his Thesaur. Anecdot. Aug, | sins: every word breathes compunction. | 
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brother St. Ultan at Fosse in 655, when he and three compa- 
nions were assassinated by robbers, or infidels, in the forest 
of Sonec, now Charbonniere, in Hainault, on the thirty-first 
of October. His relicks are kept with veneration in the 
church of Fosse, formerly served by monks, now by secular 
canons... St. Ultan governed the monasteries of Fosse and 
Mont-Saint-Quentin many years, and died on the first of 
May, toward the year 686. See Bede, Hist. 1. 3. c. 19. and his 
ancient life published by Dom Menard, Addit. ad Martyr. 
Benedict. p. 900. Le Cointe, ad an. 654. 656. et 686. Mo- 
lanus, Mireeus and Usher, Antiqu. Brit. 
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